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HDITtmiAL  PREFACE 


The  present  valLme  represents  the  newer  tendencies  in  his- 

>rical  writing.     Its' aim  is  not  to  tell  over  once  more  the  old 

lorj-  in  tlie  old  way,  but  lo  give  the  emphasis  to  those  factors 

our  national  development  which  appeal  to  us  as  moat  vital 

from  the  standpoint  of  to-day.   However  various  may  be  the  ad- 

iranta^es  of  historical  study,  one  of  them,  and  perhaps  the  most 

imistakablc,  is  tu  explain  prevailing  conditions  and  institutions 
!>y  showing  how  they  have  come  about.  This  is  our  best  way 
sf  understanding  tlie  present  and  of  placing  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  participate  intelligently  in   the  solution  of   the  great 

)blems  of  social  and  political  betterment  which  it  is  the  duty 
)f  all  of  us  to  facP.    Dr.  Muzzey  has  nof,  therefore,  tabulated 

series  ijphistorica!  occurrences  under  successive  presidential 
idministralions,  but  has  carefully  selected  the  great  phases  in 
the  development  of  our  country  and  taaled  them  in  a  coherent 

I  fashion.  He  has  exhibittxl  great  skill  in  so  ordering  them  that 
|they  form  a  continuous  narrative  which  will  secure  and  retain 
the  interest  of  the  student.  There  is  no  question  at  any  point 
pf  the  importance  of  the  topics  selectcH  and  their  relation  to 
pur  whole  complex  development.  All  minor,  uncorrdated  mat- 
ters, such  as  the  circumstances  attending  each  colonial  planra- 
^^tion,  the  tactics  arul  rasiialties  of  miliiary  campaigns,  the  careers 
^^bf  men  of  slight  induencc  in  high  ofTice,  are  boldly  omitU'd  on 
^^Uie  ground  that  they  make  no  permanent  Impression  on  the 
^Htudcnt's    mind    and    serve   only   to   confuse   and    blur    the 

Iai;ger  issues. 
^K    .Some  spcrial  features  of  the  book  are  its  full  discussion  of 
^Bthe  federal  power  in  connection  wlUi  the  Constitution,  its  em- 
phasis on  the  westward-moving  frontier  as  the  most  catv«jBS^ 

Vn 
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iv  Editorial  Preface 

and  potent  force  in  our  history,  and  its  recognition  of  the  influ- 
ence of  economic  factors  on  our  sectional  rivalries  and  political 
theories.  It  will  be  noted  that  from  one  fourth  to  one  fifth  of 
the  volume  deals  with  the  history  of  our  country  since  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  prepared  textbooks  on  our  his- 
tory to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  treating  those  recent 
phases  of  our  social,  political,  and  industrial  history  which  are 
really  of  chief  concern  to  us.  Dr.  Muzzey  has  undertaken  the 
arduous  task  of  giving  the  great  problems  and  preoccupations 
of  to-day  their  indispensable  historic  setting.  This  I  deem  the 
very  special  merit  of  his  work,  and  am  confident  that  it  will 
meet  with  eager  approbation  from  many  who  have  long  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  conventional  textbook,  which  leaves  a  great 
gap  between  the  past  and  the  present. 

JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON 
Columbia  University 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY 

PART  I.   THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
THE  ENGLISH 


II F,  discovery  of  America  was  an  accident,  i.  Ti*a» 

The  bnive  sailors  of  the  fifteenth  century  euioA  and 

who  turned  the  prowsof  llieir  linv  vessels  }*^^^"^i} 
•^  in  the  Middle 

into  the  strange  waters  of  the  Atlantic  *!»« 
were  seeking  a  new  way  to  "  the  Indies," 
— -a  term  vaguely  used  to  denote  not  In- 
dia atone  but  also  China,  Japan,  and  all 
the  Far  Eastern  a>untrit*s  of  Asia.   Trom 
lliese  lunds  western  Kurope  had  for  cen- 
turies been  getting  many  of  its  luxuries 
cttmforts.    I'A'cr lengthening  traders'  caravans  brought  ( Irien- 
tal  nigs,  flowered  silks,  gems,  spices,  porcelains,  damasks,  dj'cs, 
drugs,  perfumes,  and  precious  woods  across  the  plains  and  pla- 
teaus of  middle  Asia  to  iJie  Persbn  Gulf  and  the   Illack  Sea, 
_or  crept  along  the  hot  borders  of  tlie  Arabian  peninsula  to  the 
Iwaters  of  the  Red  Sea.  Ac  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
Mediterranean  the  flet-ts  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were  waiting 
Jx>  earn,'  the  Indian  merchandise  to  the  dl.sitriliuting  centers  of 
Jthem  I'Airope.  whence  it  was  conveyed  over  the  Alpine  passes 
along  Ihe  Rhone  valley  to  the  busy,  prosperous  towns  of 

Inoe,  Gcrmanv.  England,  and  die  Netherlands. 
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But  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  Osmanli  lurks  — an  aggres- 
sive, bigoted  Mohammedan  race — began  to  hicjck  the  path  of  the 
Eastern  traders.  The  Turks  were  detcraiined  not  unly  to  drive 
the  Christians  out  of  Asia,  but  to  cross  over  into  I'^urope  them- 
selves. In  1 453  they  captured  the  great  city  of  Constantino plu, 
the  capital  of  the  Byzantine,  or  eastern  Roman,  Emiiirc.  In  the 
following  decade  they  dislodged  the  "  Franks''  (as  they  called 
all  Europeans)  fn-nn  Syria.  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the 
j4ige:m  Sea.  The  Venetian  and  Genoese  trade  was  ruined  by 
these  wars,  which  practically  closed  the  eastern  end  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  European  vessels,  and  made  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance tu  discover  new  routes  to  the  rich  treasure  lands  of 
the  Indies. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  this  practical  need  tlie  study  of  geog- 
raphy and  the  science  of  navigation  flourished  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Hundreds  of  poriolani,  or  sailing  charts,  were  dr;iwn 
by  the  Italian  and  Portuguese  mariners.  Six  new  editions  of  the 
"Geography"  of  Ptolemy  were  published  between  1472  and 
1492.'  The  compass  and  the  astrolabe  ("for  measuring  latitude) 
were  perfected.  Ships  were  designed  lo  sail  close  tn  the  wind 
and  lo  stand  the  buffeting  of  the  high  ocean  waves.  Before  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  cenlury  Portuguese  sailors  had  pushed  nearly 
a  thousand  miles  westward  into  the  uncharted  Atlantic,  and  were 
creeping  mile  by  mile  down  the  wcsteni  coast  of  Africa.  la 
1486  Rartliolomew  Uias^  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
had  not  his  crew  refused  to  go  farther  from  home,  he  might 
have  stood  out  across  the  Indian  Ocean  and  reached  tlie  Spice 
Islands  of  the  East  and  all  the  cities  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

While  Dias  was  making  his  way  back  to  Portugal  an  Italian 
mariner  from  Genoa,  named  Cristoforo  Colombo,  better  known 
by  his  Latinized  name  of  Columbus,  who  had  become  convinced 
by  his  gcographiail  studies  that  he  could  reach  tlie  Indies  by 

'  Claudius  rioloraxtis,  x  Greek  astronomer, wrote  b  "Geography"  al»out  the 
year  ijo  a.u,,  wliict»  remained  the  slamlLird  work  on  the  5h;ipc  and  »i«;  of 
Europe,  Atb,  and  Africa  [Uic  kiionii  norld  of  die  Middle  Ages}  until  after  the 
gax\  vajfSfes  of  the  Sfteentli  c«ntucy. 


i 


sailing  westward  across  the  Allantic,  was  seeking  aid  fur  his 
project  at  the  courts  of  Europe.  He  first  applied  to  the  king 
of  Portugal,  in  whose  sei'vicc  he  had  already  made  severa)  voy- 
ages down,  the  African  coast.  On  being  repulsed  he  transferred 
his  request  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  sovereigns  of  Spain, 
and  at  the  saint:  time  sent  his  brother  Bartliolomew,  who  had 
with  Llias  on  his  famous  voyage,  to  soHdt  the  support  of 
ing  Menry  Vll  of  linghuid. 
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Columbjs  had  despaired  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  Span-  5.  ptrdiii*nd 
;h  sovereigns,  and  was  about  to  start  for  Paris,  when  the  influ-  of  gj^in  ft,r- 
nce  of  some  important  persons  at  tJic  Spanish  court  procured  f^j,''**  ji, 
him  a  favorable  audience.    He  met  I'erdinand  and  Isabella  in  u» 
leir  gorgeous  camp  before  Granada,  from  which  city  they  had 
ust  driven  out  the  last  of  tlw  Moorish  rulers  in  Spain.    In  the 
auspicious  moment  of  victor)'  the  sovereigns  were  moved  to 
t  Columbus  financial  aid  for  his  project,  to  confer  upon  him 
title  of  nobility,  and  to  create  him  admiral  of  all  the  lands  and 
islands  which  he  might  find  on  his  voyage.   This  was  in  April, 
492.    By  the  following  August,  Columbus  was  ready  to  start 
from  Palos,  with  iJiree  small  ships  and  about  a  hundred  sailors, 
on  what  proved  to  bt!  the  most  momentous  voyage  in  history. 

Columbus  was  a  student  as  well  as  a  man  of  affairs.  His  son  6.  coiumiius's 
erdinajid  tells  us  in  liis  "  Biography  "  that  his  father  was  influ-  S^wSgT' 
enced  by  the  old  Arabian  and  (Ircek  astronomers.  There  are 
geographical  works  in  existence  with  notes  in  Columbus's  hand- 
writing in  the  margin.  He  shared  with  the  best  srholars  of  his 
day  the  long-established  I>elief  in  the  sphericity  of  the  earth.' 
s  a  guide  for  his  voyage  he  had  a  chait  made  for  the  king  of 
orlugal  in  1474,  by  the  Florentine  aslronomer  ToscanclH,  to 


^  The  popular  idc.^  ihM  Cotumbiis  "  disroverrd   that  ihtr  raith  is  round  "  is 
entirely  false.   More  than  eighteen  hundred  year*  before  Columbus's  day  the 
^Grcek  philo*upher  Ariatoilc  dcinonM raced  the  sphericitj-  of  the  cutfa  fniin  the 
titudr  of  the  stars  observed  from  varioua  plitccs.   Kof;cr  llaccn,  a  Franebcan 
i>T,  in  iif>7  i^vt-ii  cultectitd  piuxu^cH  from  ihr  wriliTs  uf  rlMKiml  .-inlU{uity  to 
prmc  that  the  oeeon  icparaling  Spait\  from  ilic  eastern  shore  of  Asia  was  not 
vcty  wide.  The  merit  of  Columt>us  wiia  tli^t  he  [>r<jved  the  tniib  of  diete  theorks 
courageous  actiun. 


T.  Tosca- 

ncUi'i  map 
01  »H74 


demonstrate  that  the  Indies  aiuld  \k:  reached  by  sailing  west- 
ward. Toscanelh  had  calculated  the  size  of  the  earth  almost 
exactly,  but,  misled  by  the  description  of  travelers  to  the  Far 
East,  he  had  miide  tlie  continent  of  Asia  extend  eastwnrd  almost 
all  the  way  across  Che  Pacific  Ocean,  so  thatCipango  (or  Japan) 
on  his  map  occupied  the  actual  position  of  Mexico.  Columbus 
thereforCj   although  not  deceived  as  to  the  length  of  voyage 


The  ToscancUi  Map  cf  1474 
The  outline  of  the  Western  Contuicnl  is  in  red,  aimmng  ita  sdunl  pMoiiian 

ncci:ssary  to  reach  Unci,  was  deceived  to  the  clay  of  his  death 
as  to  the  land  he  reached  at  the  end  of  his  voyagt^ 

The  little  trio  of  vessels,  favored  hy  t  lear  skies  and  a  steady 
east  wind,  made  the  passage  fnim  the  Canary  Islands  to  the 
Jiahamas  in  five  weeks.  No  storms  racked  the  ships,  but  still 
it  was  a  fearsome  voyage  over  the  quiet  seas.  To  the  trembling 
crews  each  mile  westward  was  n  further  venture  into  the  great 
mysterious  "  sea  of  darkness,"  where  horrible  monsters  might 
be  waiting  to  engulf  them,  where  the  fabled  niuuntain  of  load- 
stone might  draw  the  nails  fntm  their  ships,  or  tht  dreaded 
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boring  worm  puncture  their  wooden  keels.  The  auspicious  and 
un\'arying  east  rvind  itself  was  a  menace.    How  could  ihey  ever 
get  home  again  in  the  face  of  it  ?  And  if  the  world  was  round, 
as  their  captain  said,  were  they  not  daily  sliding  down  its  slope, 
which  they  could   never  remount?    Dark  faces  and  ominous 
whisperings  warned  Columbus  of  his  danger.    Early  in  October 
there  were  overt  signs  of  mutiny,  but  the  great  pilot  quelled  the 
discontent,  saying  th.it  complain  as  they  might,  he  must  readi 
the   Indies,  and   would  sail 
on  until  with  God's  help  he 
found   them.     His    courage 
was  rew;irdcd,  fur  the  very 
next  night  he  espied  a  light 
ahead,  and  when  day  dawned 
(Ocloberiz,  14^2)  the  sandy 
beach  of  an  island  lay  spread 

^^^fore  the  eyes  of  his  wearied 

^Krew.    Surrounded  by  the 

^HiUced  awe-stricken   natives, 

^t^olumbus  took  solemn  pos- 
.session  of  the  land  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, and  called  it  San  Sal-  Columbus's  I'lagship.thc&K/cf^lAmd 

^vador  ("  Holy  Saviour  "). 

^B  He  then  continued  his  voyage  among  the  small  islands  of  the  9.  Be  u  du- 

^^ahamas,  seeking  the  mainland  of  Cathay  (China).    MHien  he  'Kdi^" 
reached  the  apparently  interminable  coast  of  Cuba,  ht;  was  sure  i^^"*Vi 
that  he  was  at  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Great  Khan 
and  that  the  cities  of  China  with  their  fabulous  we«llh  »" 
soon  heai'  ll>e  \'ijicc  of  his  Arab  interpreter,  pre 
monarch  of  the  East  the  greetings  and  pftT 
of  Spain.   He  was  doomed  to  disappointmij 
which  dogged  his  steps  to  the  end  of  his  Kf 
Pinzon.  pilot  of  the  Pinta,  deserted  him  ^ 
His  largest  caravel,  the  Santa  Maria,  was 
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10.  Colura- 
ba»'>  later 
voy&gu 
(i4B3-iJoa)i 
bit  dif  crace 
ud  death 
(1506) 


Day  on  the  coast  of  HaytJ,  which  be  mistook  for  ihc  long-sought 
Cipango,  and  he  hastened  back  to  Spain  in  the  remaining  vessel, 
the  liny  NtHa.  He  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  nation, 
and  loaded  with  honors  by  his  sovereigns,  who  had  no  suspicion 
that  he  had  failed  to  reach  the  islands  lying  off  the  rich  lands  of 
(he  East,  or  that  he  bad  discovered  still  richer  lands  in  the  west. 
Columbus  made  three  more  voyages  to  the  "Indies"  in  1493, 
149S.  and  1502.  On  the  voyage  of  1498  he  discovered  the 
mainland  of  South  America,  and  in  1502  he  sailed  along  the 
coast  of  Central  America,  vainly  attempting  to  find  a  strait 


The  Maui-ii  Medal  (Spainf.  struck  to  commemoraitf  tho  Four-Itundredth 
AnniversMiry  of  Colmalnis's  Discovery  of  America 

which  would  let  him  through  to  the  main  coast  of  Cathay.  All 
the  wliile  tlie  clouds  of  misfortune  were  gathering  about  him. 
His  costly  expeditions  had  so  far  brought  no  wealth  to  Spain. 
While  his  ships  were  skirting  the  pestilential  coasts  of  South 
America,  the  Portuguese  Vasco  da  Gama  had  reached  the  real 
Indies  by  the  ('ape  of  Good  Hope,  and  brought  back  to  Lisbon 
cai^oes  of  spices,  satins,  damask,  ivor>',  and  gold  (see  map, 
p.  10).  The  Spanish  sovereigns  were  jealous  of  the  laurels  of 
the  Portuguese  mariners.  Mutiny,  shipwreck,  and  fever  were 
lighter  evils  for  Columbus  to  contend  with  than  the  plots  of 
his  enemies  and  the  envious  d!sapiK)iniment  of  the  grandees  of 


Spain.  One  of  the  Spanish  governors  of  Ilayti  sent  hini  home 
in  irons.  His  little  sons,  Diogo  aiid  Ferdinand,  who  wi-rt'  pages 
in  the  queen's  service,  were  jeercU  at  as  they  passed  through 
the  courtyard  uf  the  Alhamhra :  "  There  go  the  sons  of  the  Ad- 
miral of  the  Mosquitoes,  who  has  discovered  lands  of  vanity  and 
dehision  as  the  miserahle  graves  of  CastiUan  gentlemen."  Re- 
turning from  his  fourth  voyage  in  1 504.  he  found  his  best  friend 
at  court,  Queen  Isabella,  011  her  deathbed ;  and  bowed  with 
discouragement,  illness,  humiliation,  aini  poverty,  he  followed 
her  to  the  grave  in  150G.  So  passed  away  in  misery  and  ob- 
scurity a  man  whose  service  to  mankind  was  beyond  calculation. 
His  wonderful  voyage  of  1 41)2  had  linked  together  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  our  planet,  and  "  mingled  the  two  streams  of  human 
life  which  had  Howed  for  countless  ages  apart "  (Jolm  Fiske).' 

Had  Columbus  and  his  fellow  voyagers  known  that  a  solid  11.  Popo 
barrier  of  land  reaching  from  arctic  to  antarctic  snows,  and  vi'i'^de- 
beyond  that  another  ocean  vaster  than  the  one  they  had  just  ?*!^^"' 
crossed,   lay  between  "ihc  islands  they  mistakenly  called  the 
Indies  and  the  real  Indies  of  ihe  East,  ihey  would  luivc  prob- 
ably abandoned  the  thought  of  a  western  route  and  returned  to 
contest  with  Portugal  the  search  for  the  Indies  via  the  Cape  of 
Good  1  lopc.   As  it  was,  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  confident  that 
their   pilots  had    reached    tlie   edge   of   .A.sia,   asked  of    Pope 
Alexander  VI  a  ''  bull '"  (or  formal  papal  decree)  admitting  them 
to  a  share  with  I'urtugal  in  all  lands  and  islands  which  should 
be  discovered  in  the  search  for  the  Indies.     The  Pope,  who  was 
quite  generally  recognized  in  Europe  as  the  arbiter  of  inter- 
national disputes,  acceded  to  the  request,  and  in  his  bull  of  r493 

I  ColuinliuB  1V4S  tiy  nti  tivpiln*  (he  firnt  Kurnpt-an  tnviuii  tlit?  iihori:»  at  the 
western  cunliiicnt.  There  are  records  of  a  dozm  or  so  pre-Columbian  voyages 
ncrons  the  Atlnniic  by  Arabians,  Japanese,  Welahrocn,  Xn»hiucn,  ajid  French- 
men, besides  ihe  very  detiiled  account  in  iho  Icdandit-  sagM,  or  stcnir*  ol  ad- 
vennire,  of  ihe  vinil  of  the  Norsemen  to  ihc  shores  «f  the  western  world  in  the 
year  1000.  Under  Uef  the  Lucky  the  Nurveinen  buill  booth«  nr  huls  and  rv- 
msincd  for  a  winter  on  smne  «put  :i1iitit;  tl)c  coatt  of  I^brador  oi  New  En^liUid. 
But  iheiie  voyaf[c»  of  the  Norsemen  10  America  five  hundred   yearn  before 

I        Coliiinbtii  wcr«  ttut  of  impoikincc,  because  they  were  not  lulluwed  up  by  expli>- 

I      nuloa  and  permanent  fiettlcment. 
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divided  the  undiscovered  world  between  Spain  and  Portugal  by 
a  "  demarcation  "  line,  which  was  determined  the  next  year  at 
370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  All  lands  discov- 
ered to  the  west  of  this  line  were  to  belong  to  Spain ;  those  to 
the  east,  to  Portugal  (see  map,  p.  10). 

The  Pope's  bull,  however,  did  not  deter  the  other  nations  of  12.  John 
Europe  from  taking  part  in  the  search  for  the  Indies  by  both  the  the  maini 
eastern  and  the  western  routes.    The  honor  of  being  the  first  of  ^'^"^J 
the  mariners  of  Columbus's  time  to  reach  the  mainland  of  the  o«ati  i«7 
western  continent  belongs  to  John  Cabot,  an  Italian  in  the  serv- 
ice of  King  Henry  VII  of  England.    In  the  summer  of  1497, 
while  the  Spanish  navigators  were  still  tarrying  among  the  West 
Indies,  Cabot  sailed  with  one  ship  from  Bristol,  and  after  plant- 
ing the  banner  of  England  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
returned  to  plan  a  larger  expedition.  The  voyage  of  1 49  7  created 
great  excitement  in  England  for  a  time.     "  This  Venetian  of 
ours  who  went  in  search  of  new  islands  is  returned,"  wrote  an 
Italian  in  London  to  his  brother  at  home ;  "  his  name  is  Zuan 
Cabot,  and  they  all  call  him  the  great  admiral.    Vast  honor  is 
paid  him,  and  he  dresses  in  silk.    These  English  run  after  him 
like  mad  people."  The  more  prosaic  account  book  of  Henry  VII 
contains  the  entry :  "  To  hym  that  found  the  new  isle  lO;^."  But 
interest  in  Cabot's  voyage  soon  died  out.    The  importance  of  the 
voyage  for  us  is  that  it  was  for  two  centuries  made  the  basis  of 
England's  claims  to  the  whole  mainland  of  North  America. 

Cabot's  name  is  not  connected  with  mountain,  river,  state,  or  13.  The 
town  in  the  New  World,  but  the  name  of  another  Italian  became  I^nedgo*' 

the  birth  name  of  the  continent.    Amerigo  Vespucci  was  a  yespucci 

°  ^  (AmencuE 

Florentine  merchant  established  at  Cadiz  in  Spain.    He  helped  vespuciui 

fit  out  Columbus's  fleet,  and  catching  the  fever  for  maritime  ad-  '^*  '^*^ 
venture,  he  joined  the  goodly  company  of  navigators.  In  1501 
he  made  a  most  remarkable  voyage  in  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Portugal.  Sailing  from  Lisbon,  he  struck  the  coast  of  South 
America  at  Cape  San  Roque,  and  running  south  to  the  thirty- 
fourth  parallel,  found  the  constant  westward  trend  of  the  coast 
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carrying  him  across  the  Pope's  line  separating  Portuguese  from 

Spanish  territory.    So  he  turned  south  by  west  into  the  Atlantic, 

and  reached  the  icebound  crags  of  a  desert  island,  54"  south 

latitude.    Again  heading  northeast,  he  struck  boldly  across  the 

south  Atlantic  and  reached  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  in  a  straight 

course  of  four  thousand  miles  (see  map,  p.  10).    This  voyage, 

which  lasted  over  a  year,  showed  that  the  land  along  whose 

northern  shores  the  Spanish  navigators  had  sailed  was  not  an 

island  off  the  southeastern  coast  of  Asia,  but  a  great  continent. 

It  led  also  to  the  naming  of  the  western  continent. 

The  Vespucci  wrote  to  Italian  friends  :  "  We  found  what  may  be 

aS^'bif'    called  a  new  world  .  .  .  since  most  of  the  ancients  said  that  there 

pncci'8 

STri?"^  Nuc)?o  &hfpartesfuntlatiusluftratac/&alfa 
qaarta  pars  per  Americu  Vc(puau(vt  ixi.  fequcnti 
bus  audietui-  )inucnta  eft/qua  noti  video  cur  quls 
iui^  vctcf  ab  Amcrico  inuentore  fagads  ingeni)  vi 
fo  Amerigen  quafi  Atncrid  tcnS  /uuc  Americam 
dicenda:  ~ 

Facsimile  of  Page  in  Waldseemiiller's  Edition  of  Ptolemy's  "Geography" 
(1507),  suggesting  the  Name  of  America 

was  no  continent  below  the  equator."  Vespucci's  '"  new  world," 
then,  was  a  ne^  southern  continent.  In  1507  the  faculty  of  the 
college  of  St.  Di^,  in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  were  preparing  a 
new  edition  of  Ptolemy's  "  Geography,"  Martin  Waldseemiiller 
wrote  an  introduction  to  the  edition,  in  which  he  included  one 
of  Vespucci's  letters,  and  made  the  suggestion  that  since  in  addi- 
tion to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  ^^  another  fourth  part  has  been 
discovered  by  Americus  Vespudus  .  .  .  I  do  not  see  what  fairly 
hinders  us  from  calling  it  Amerige  or  America,  viz,^  the  land  of 
Americus."  At  the  same  time  Waldseemuller  made  a  map  of 
the  world  on  which  he  placed  the  new  continent  and  named  it 
America.  This  map  was  lost  for  centuries,  and  scholars  were 
almost  convinced  that  it  never  existed,  when  in  the  summer  of 
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t^oi  an  Austrian  professor  found  it  in  the  library  of  a  castle  in 
fWiirttcmbcrg.    Il  had  evidently  drculaLcd  L-nouKh  before  ItsdisH 
[appearance  lo  fix  the  name  "America"  "n  the  ntjw  smithum 
mtinent,  whence  it  spread  to  the  land  nurlh  of  the  Istiimus  of 
( Panama.^ 

The  admirers  of  Columbus  from  llie  sixteenth  century  to 

le  twentieth  have  cried  out  against  the  injustice  of  the  name 

f"  America  "  instead  of  "  Columbia  "  for  the  Now  Wodd,  "  as  if 

he  Sistine  Madonna  had  been  called  not  by  Raphael's  mxmv, 

lut  by  the  name  of  the  man  who  first  framed  it"    13ul  tlicir 

[was  no  injustice  done,  at  least  with  intenl.   "America"  was  a 

Ijiame  invented  for  what  was  thought  lo   be  a  ttai'  worUi  n/uih 

\iif  Uu  equator^  whereas  Columbus  and  his  assodates  believed 

(.that  they  had  only  found  a  nav  7itty  to  the  Ohi  WorUt   When  it 

[was  realized  that  Columbus  had  really  diitcuvcred  the  new  world 

>f  which  Vespucci  wrote,  it  was  too  late  to  remedy  the  mistake 

in  the  name.   So  it  came  about  that  this  continent  was  named, 

by  an  obscure  German  professor  in  a  French  college,  after  an 

Italian  navigator  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  I'onugal. 
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A   CeNTURV   of    EXJPLOftATlOS 


I  From  the  death  of  Columbus  (1506)  to  the  planting  of  the 
first  permanent  English  colony  on  the  shores  of  America  (1607) 
just  a  century  elapsed, — a  century  fiUcd  w^ith  romantic  voyages 
_^and  thrilling  talcA of  expkiration  and  coiK^uest  in  the  New  WorkL 
^KlNowadays  men  explore  new  countries  for  scientific  study  of 
H^e  native  races  or  the  soil  and  its  prodiKts,  or  lo  open  up  new 
'markets  for  trade  and  devek^  the  hidden  resources  of  the  land ; 
but  m  the  romantic  sixteenth  century  Spanish  noblcfnen  tramped 
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I  Atfcn^  WiHwfMiniT  liiDMtf  droppo)  the  iimc  -*  Aaerks*  vfecn  ht 
[  (btlhawu,  after  aB,  die  l»cltlia^vnB(S  by  CdMBfaMM  f^ft.aUls 
'  cJiki*  ff  PlolCBif  for  wnica  kc  bao  ■litm  bm  Imiuwcboii,  MHiM 
a  toeovMU  «  r  adowm  iMd -^ ,  *r  MBC  *  Awrrta  -  «« 
w  ifipi  ifiH  oftd  tnds&Or  tftvaA  M  the  •onhcfB  rawttsur  aatl.  In  ts^ti 
Mcfoiar  apfiKRl  It  ••  Ow  «*(ic  mitfrTi'  T  turn  r^fecaOor  w 
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through  the  swamps  and  tangles  of  Florida  to  find  the  fc 
of  perpetual  youth,  or  toiled  a  thousand  miles  over  the  weatei 
desert,  lured  by  Uie  dazzling  gold  of  fabled  cities  of  splendor. 
The  sixteenth  centur)-  was  furthermore  a  century  of  intense  reli- 
gious belief ;  so  wc  find  a  grim  spirit  of  missionary  zeal  mingled 
with  Uic  thirst  for  gold.  The  cross  was  planted  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  soldiers  knelt  in  thanksgiving  on  the  ground  stained  by 
the  bluotl  of  tht:ir  heretical  neighbors. 

Of  course  it  was  .\sia  with  its  fabulous  wealth,  not  America 
with  its  savage  tracts  and  tribes,  which  was  the  real  goal  of 
European  explorers.  Until  even  far  into  the  seventeenth  century 
the  mariners  were  searching  the  noriheni  coast  of  America  for 
a  way  around  the  continent,  and  hailing  the  broad  mouUi  of  each 
new  river  as  a  possible  passage  to  the  Indies.  Columbus  in  his 
fourth  voyage  (1502)  had  skirted  the  coast  of  Central  America 
to  ftnd  the  passage  to  Cathay,  and  Vespucci  in  his  great  voy- 
age of  1501-1502  had  followed  the  South  American  coast  far 
enough  to  demonstrate  tliat  he  had  found  a  ''  new  workl,"  even_ 
if  he  had  not  discovered  a  gateway  to  the  East. 

With  C!oIumbus  and  Vespucci  we  must  rank  a  third  marine 
Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Potrtuguese  in  the  service  of  the  kir 
of  Spain.  In  September,  15(9,  Magellan  with  five  ships  ai 
about  three  hundied  men  started  on  what  proved  to  be  perhaj 
the  most  romantic  voyage  in  history.  Reaching  [lie  Bnizilii 
coast,  he  made  his  way  south,  and  after  quelling  a  dangeroi 
mutiny  in  his  winter  quarters  on  the  bleak  coast  of  Patagor 
entered  the  narrow  straits  (since  called  by  his  name)  at 
extremit)'  of  South  America.  A  stormy  passage  of  five  wee 
through  the  tortuous  nanows  brouglit  him  out  on  the  call 
waters  of  an  ocean  to  which,  in  grateful  relief,  lie  gave  the 
name  "  Pacific" '  Magellan  met  worse  trials  than  storms,  how- 
ever, when  he  put  out  into«  the  Pacific.    Week  after  week  he 

'  Magellan  w.-ik  unt  Ihc  fim  r.iimpr^ir  in  \ef-  l.Kattttea!  <ice;in.  Several  year* 
earlier  the  Spaniard  tialboa,  vtitli  au  explonng  party  from  llEiyti,  had  cioswd  lh« 
isihmus  now  niuned  I'anama,  sind  diaccver^d  the  FaciSc,  lo  which  tic  gave  thtt 
niime  "  South  Sea." 
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sailed  westward  across  the  smiling  but  apparently  interminable 
sea.  little  clrt-amiiij;  that  he  had  embarked  on  waters  which  cover 
nearly  half  the  glnbe.  Hunger  grew  to  stai-vation.  thirst  to  mad- 
ness. Twice  on  the  voyage  of  ten  tliousand  miles  land  appeared 
to  the  eyes  of  the  famished  sailors,  only  to  prove  a  barren, 
rocky  island.  At  last  the  inhabited  islands  of  .Australasia  were 
reached.  Magellan  himself  was  killed  in  a  (ight  willi  the  natives 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  his  .sfile  seaworvhy  ship,  the  Vic 
'  toriit,  continued  westward  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  rounding 
the  Cajx-'  of  Clood  Hope,  reached  Lisbon  with  a  crew  of  eighteen 
"ghostlike  men,"  September  fi,  I5?3. 

Magellan's  ship  had  circumnavigated  the  globe.    His  wonder-  19.  sii 
fu!  voyage  proved  conclusively  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  iii«geiu»'i 
lowed  the  great  preponderance  of  water  over  land.    It  demon-  *»y*W 
ited  that  America  was  not  a  group  of  islands  off  the  Asiatic 
ist  (as  t'olumbus  had  thought),  nor  even  a  southern  conti- 
nent reacliing  doftTi  in  a  peninsula  from  tlie  corner  of  China 
(sec  maps,  pp.  i8-ig'i.but  a  cimiinaU  sH  in  it x own  hemisphere, 
and  separated  on  the  west  from  the  old  wor[d  of  Calhay  by  a 
far  greater  expanse  of  w  aler  than  on  the  cast  from  the  old  world 
of  fliurope.    It  still  required  generations  of  explorers  to  de\x'lop 
the  true  size  and  shape  of  the  western  continent ;  but  Magellan's 
wonderful  voragc  had  located  the  continent  at  last  in  its  relation 
fio  the  known  countries  of  tlie  world. 

White  Magellan's  starving  sailors  were  battling  Utetr  way  20.  Corus'i 
the  Pacific  stirring  scenes  were  being  enacted  in  Mexico.  jJJ^^ 
Spaniards,  starting  from  llayti  as  a  base,  had  conquered  >M^S 
and  colonized  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba  (1508),  and  sent  expedi- 
tions west  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  ( Balboa,  1 5 1 3)r  ^nd  north 
^^D  Florida  fPonce  de  I.eon.  ismk    In  1519  Hernando  Cortez, 
^0t  Spanish  adventurer  of  great  CTiurage  and  sagacity,  waa  tent 
by  die  govcrT>or  of  Cuba  w  conquer  and  plunder  the  rich  Indiaa 
kingdom  whicli  expkjren  had  found  to  the  north  of  the  i»thmus. 
Tlua  was  the  Aztec  confederacy  of  Indian  tribes  under  an 
"empoor,"  Mcmtezuraa.  1*he  bnd  was  rich  in  «ii^<et  u-A  ^f}^\ 
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the  people  were  skilled  in  art  and  architecture.   They  had 

elaborate  religion  with  splendid  temples,  but  practiced  the  t-ruc' 
rite  of  human  sacrifiors.  Tht-ir  capital  city  ot  Mexico  was  situ- 
ated on  an  island  in  the  middle  uf  a  lake,  and  approached  by 
four  caii.seways  from  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass. 
One  of  their  religious  legends  told  of  a  fair-haired  god  of  the  sky 
(Quetzacoatl).  who  had  been  driven  out  to  sea,  but  who  would 
return  again  to  nile  over  them  in  peace  and  plenty.  When  the 
natives  saw  the  Spaniard  with  his  "  white-winged  towers  "  mov- 
ing on  the  sea,  they  thought  that  the  "  fair  god  "  had  returned. 
Cortez  was  not  slow  to  follow  up  this  advantage.  His  belching 
cannon  and  armori'd  knights  increased  thu  superstitious  awe 
of  die  natives.  liy  a  rare  combination  of  courage  and  intrigue, 
Cortez  seized  their  ruler,  Montezuma,  captured  their  capital,  and 
made  tlieir  ancient  and  opulent  realm  a  dependency  of  Spain 
(1521).  It  was  the  first  sure  footing  of  the  Spaniards  on  the 
American  continent,  and  served  as  an  important  base  for  further 
exploration  and  conquest. 

The  twenty  yc;ars  following  Cortez's  conquest  of  Mexico 
mark  the  height  of  Spanish  exploration  in  America,  From 
Kansas  to  Chile,  and  from  the  Carolinas  to  the  Pacific,  the  flag 
and  speech  of  Spain  were  carried.  No  feature  of  excitement 
and  romance  is  absent  from  the  vivid  accounts  which  the  heroes 
of  these  expeditions  have  left  us.  Now  it  is  a  snr\ivor  of  ship- 
wreck in  tlie  Mexican  Gulf,  making  his  way  from  tribe  to  tribe 
across  the  vast  stretches  of  Texas  and  Me.xico  to  the  Gulf  of 
California  (Cabcza  de  Vaca,  1528-1536);  now  it  is  the  Riffiiin 
captain  Plzarro,  repeating  south  of  the  isthmus  the  conquest 
of  Cortex,  and  adding  the  untold  wealth  of  the  silver  mines  of 
Peru  to  the  Spanish  treasuiy  (1531-1533);  nov(r  it  is  the  noble 
governor  De  Solo,  with  his  train  of  six  hundred  knights  in 
"doublets  and  cassocks  of  silk"  and  his  priests  in  S|'teiidid 
vestments,  with  his  Portuguese  in  shining  armor,  his  horses, 
hounds,  and  hogs,  all  ready  for  a  triumphal  procession  to  king- 
doms  of  goid  and  ivory  -=  but  doomed  to  toil,  with  his  fami 
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and  ambushed  host,  through  tangle  and  swamp  from  Georgia 
lc>  Arkansas,  and  finally  to  leave  his  fever-stricken  body  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  beneath  tl»c  wjUcjs  "  alwaics  muddie, 
down  which  there  came  continually  manic  trees  and  timber" 
(153S-1542);  now  it  is  Coronado  and  his  three  hundred  fol- 
lowers, intent  on  finding  the  seven  fabled  cities  of  Cibola,  and 
chasing  the  golden  mirage  of  the  western  desert  from  the  Pacific 
coast  of  Mexico  to  the  present  state  of  Kansas  (1540-1542). 
For  all  this  vast  expenditure  of  blocjd  and  treasure,  not  a  Spanish 
settlement  existed  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  middle  of 
tbc  sLxtccnth  centur)'.  Tlic  Spaniards  were  gold  seekers,  not 
colonizers.  They  had  found  a  few  savages  living  in  rane  houses 
and  mud  pueblos,  but  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth  and  the 
cities  of  gold  they  had  not  found.  They  could  not,  of  course, 
fore-see  the  wealth  whicli  one  day  would  he  derived  from  the 
rich  lauds  through  which  they  had  so  painfully  struggled ;  and 
the  sur\Hvors  returned  to  the  Mexican  towns  discouraged  and 
disillusioned. 

^H    South  and  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  however,  and  in  the  22.  t\% 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  the  Spaniards  had  built  up  a  huge  ^^"12  ^^ 
empire.    The  disco%xTj-  of  gold  in  Hayti,  and  the  conquest  of  the  *™*rtc» 
rich  treasures  of  Mexia)  and  Peru,  brought  thousands  of  ad- 
venturers  and  tens  of  thousands  of  negro  slaves  to  tropical 
America.   Spain  governed  the  American  lands  despotically. 
Commerce  and  justice  were  exclusively  regulated  through  the 
"  India  House ''  at  Seville.    The  Spanish  culture  was   intro- 
duced.   In  the  year  1536  a  printing  press  was  set  up,*  and 
shortly  after  ihe  middle  of  the  century  universities  were  opened 
in  ^fexico  and  Peru.    The  essential  features  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment also  were  brought  across  the  ocean,  —  its  absolutism 
in  government  and  in  religion.   Trade  was  restricted  to  certain 
heretics  and  their  descendants  to  the  third  generation 
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were  excluded  from  the  colonics ;  the  natives  were  almost  exter- 
minated l)y  the  rigors  of  the  slave  driver  in  Ihe  mines.  The  land 
was  thu  properly  of  the  sovereign,  and  by  hiin  was  granted  to 
nobles,  who,  under  the  guise  of  protecting  and  converting  Uic 
natives,  made  their  ficfs  great  slave  estiitcs,  and  treated  both 
lndian.1  and  negroes  wiih   frightful  cruelly. 

t>n  the  dark  background  of  the  Spanish-American  slave  sys- 
tem one  figure  stands  out  in  dazzling  mora!  brightncas,  —  the 
saimly  bishop.  Las  l.!a.sas,  who  in  an  age  when  slavery  was  gen- 
erally practiced  by  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world, 
devoted  his  life  to  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  and  Indian 
slaves  in  Spanish  America.  Las  t'asas  came  out  to  the  lndie:> 
in  1502.  He  was  himself  a  slave  owner,  until,  converted  by  the 
sermon  of  a  DominiLan  friar,  he  frted  his  own  slaves  and  en- 
tered on  his  long  crusade  for  cmancipaiion.  Contending  ag;ujist 
haired,  jealousy,  and  court  intrigue,  he  persuaded  the  emperor 
Charles  V  to  put  an  emancipation  clause  in  the  "  New  Laws  " 
for  the  Indies  (i542>.  and  brought  the  document  to  America 
to  enforce  in  person.  In  one  of  the  worst  regions  of  Central 
America,  calletl  the  "  land  of  war,"  he  demonstrated  the  pos- 
sibility of  human  brotherhood  by  estaUlisliing  a  free  colony  and 
winning  the  love  and  devotion  of  the  natives.  His  "  History 
of  die  Indies  '*  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  accounts  of  Spanish. 
America  in  the  earliest  years. 

l"he  Spaniards  were  the  chief,  but  not  the  only,  explorers  m^ 
America  in  the  sbtteenth  century.  In  1524  the  king  of  France, 
scorning  the  papal  bull  of  1494,  and  jocosely  asking  to  sec  old 
Adam's  will  bequeathing  the  world  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  sent 
his  Italian  navigator,  Verrazano,  to  seek  tlie  Indies  by  the  west- 
ern route.  Verrazano  sailed  and  charted  tlie  coast  of  North 
America  from  Labrador  to  the  Carolinas,  but  did  not  find  a 
route  to  .^sia.  'I'en  ye-ars  later  Jacques  Carder  sailed  up  the 
Si.  Lawrence  River  to  the  Indian  village  on  the  site  of  Mont- 
real. There  his  way  to  China  was  blocked  by  the  rapids  which 
he  named  Lachine  (the  '*  China  "  rapids).    But  wars,  foreign 
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and  civil,  absorbed  tlie  strength  of  France  during  Uie  last  half 
of  the  sixteenth  ccntur>-,  and,  with  one  trifling  exception,  projeccs 
of  colonization  slept  until  the  return  of  peace  and  the  accession 
to  the  throne  of  the  glorious  King  Ht'nr^-  of  Navarre  (1598). 

War,  which  was  the  death  of  French  enterprise,  was  the  very  25.  TheEng- 
life  of  Knglish  colonial  activity,  which  had  Iang;uishcd  since  j„  zuta- 
John  Cabot's  day.  England  and  Spain  became  bitter  rivals  ^ —  ^'^'a^'eM '^"* 
religious,  commercial,  polilical— during  Kliiabeth's  reign('i558- 
1603).  England  was  fighting  for  her  very  life  and  the  life  of 
the  Protestant  cause  against  the  aggressive  Catholic  n>ona.rch 
Philip  II.  She  had  no  army  to  attack  Philip  in  his  Spanish  penin- 
sula, but  she  sent  troops  to  aid  the  revolting  Neihcriands,  and 
struck  at  the  very  roots  of  Philip's  power  l>y  attacking  his 
treasure-laden  fleets  from  the  Indies.  England's  dauntless  sea- 
men, Hawkins,  Davis,  Cavendish,  and  above  all  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  performed  marvels  of  daring  against  the  Spaniards, 
scouilng  the  coasts  of  America  and  the  higli  seas  for  their 
treasure  ships,  fighting  single-handed  against  whole  fleets,  cir- 
cumnavigating the  globe  with  their  booty,  and  even  sailing  into 
the  harbors  of  Spain  to  "  singe  King  Philip's  beard  "  by  hunv 
iiig  his  ships  and  docks. 

From  capturing  the  Spanish  goki  on  the  seas  to  cmitending  26.  Attempu 
ith  -Spain  for  the  possession  of  the  golden  land  was  but  a  ajuefgh  to" 
step:  and  we  find  the  veteran  soldier,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  ^""f "^ ^louiea 
receiving  in  1578  a  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  "  inhabit  and  i37fi-<s9' 
possess  all  remote  and  heathen  laiKls  not  in  (he  actual  possession 
of  any  Christian  prince."   Gilberl  was  unsuccessful  in  founding  a 
colony  on  the  bleak  coast  of  Newfoundland,  ajid  his  little  ship 
foundered  on  her  return  voyage.    His  patent  was  handed  on  to 
his  half-brother.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Elizabeth's  favorite  courtier. 
Raleigh's  ships  sought  milder  latitudes,  and  a  colony  was  landed 
on  Roanoke  Island,  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  (1585).  The 
land,  at  Kltzabcth's  own  suggestion,  was  namefl  "  Virgim.-i.''  in 
honor  of  the  "  Virgin  Queen."  The  colonists  sought  diligently  for 
gdd  and  explored  the  coasts  and  rivers  for  a  passage  to  C^^^*^. 
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But  misfortune  overtook  them,  supplies  failed  to  come  from 
EngUiiid  on  ciine,  aiid  the  colony  was  abandoned.  Again  and 
again  Raleigh  tried  to  found  an  enduring  settlement  (15S5, 
1587,  158S,  1591),  but  the  struggle  with  Spain  absorbed  the 
attention  of  the  nation,  and  the  planters  preferred  gold  hunting 
to  agriculture.  Raleigh  sajtk  a  private  fortune  equivalent  to  a 
million  dollars  in  his  enterprise,  and  finally  abandoned  it  with 
the  optimistic  prophecy  to  Lord  Cecil :  ■'  1  shall  yet  live  to  see 
it  an  Inglishe  nation."  He  did  live  to  see  the  beginnings  of  an 
"  Inglishe  nation  "  in  Virginia,  but  it  was  from  his  prison,  where 
he  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  treacherousiy  procured  by  the 
envy  of  tlie  Stuart  iving  whu  followed  the  "  spacious  times  of 
great  Elizabeth." 

!T.  Tbc  .  The  opening  of  the  seventeenth  century  found  America,  not-th 

cKs indiane  "f  ^^  Culf  of  Mexicn  (except  for  one  or  two  feeble  Spanish 
scnlcmenis),  still  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  native  Indian 
tribes.  Wherever  the  European  visitors  had  struck  the  western 
continent,  whether  on  thv  .chores  of  I/jbrador  or  the  tropical 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  wide  plains  of  the  south- 
west or  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  they  liad  found  a  scantily  clad, 
copper-colored  race  of  men  with  high  cheek  bones  and  straight 
black,  hair.  Columbus,  thinking  he  had  reached  the  Indies, 
called  the  curious,  friendly  inhabitants  who  came  running  down 
to  his  ships,  Iiulians,  and  that  inappropriate  name  has  been  used 
ever  since  to  designate  the  natives  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
28.  Civiiira-  None  of  the  North  .American  Indians  had  reached  the  stage 
indiaiis  of  <5f  civilization  characterized  by  an  alphabet  aiid  literature,  al- 
£hf  tt*Am"nca  *^'^'^k1'  ^  ^^^  some  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast  tribes 
had  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  the  savage  hunter,  housed  in 
his  flimsy  tepee  or  skin  tent,  and  living  on  the  quarry  of 
his  bow  and  arrow.  In  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South 
America  the  Spanish  explorere  and  conquerors  found  a  higher 
native  development  in  art,  industry,  mythology,  architecture, 
and  agrit-ulture  than  was  later  found  among  the  Indians  of  the 
north.   Even  the  germ  of  an  organized  state  existed  in  the  Aztec 


confcdcracj'  of  Mtxioo.  Huge  plieblos,  or  communal  houses, 
made  of  adobe  l,clay),  were  built  around  a  square  or  scmidrcular 
court  in  rising  tiers  reached  by  ladders.  A  single  pueblo  some- 
times housed  a  thousand  persons.  ThiC  Aztec  and  Inca  chiefs 
in  Mexlt'O  and  Fem  lived  in  elaborately  decorated  "palaces." 
Still  the  natives  of  these  regions  were  by  no  means  so  highly 
civilized  a  race  as  the  exaggerated  aca>unts  of  the  Spanish  con- 
queiws  often  imply.  They  had  not  invented  such  simple  con- 
trivances as  stairs,  chimneys,  and  wheeled  vehicles.  They  could 
neither  forge  iron  nor  build  arched  bridges.  Their  intellectual 
ranj^c  is  shown  by  the  knotted  strings  whicli  they  used  for 
mathematical  calculations,  and  their  moral  degradation  appears 
in  the  shocking  human  sacrifices  of  their  barbarous  religion. 

The  Indian  tiibes  north  uf  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had  generally  29.  The 
reached  the  stage  of  development  called  "  lower  barbarism,"  a  of  tbeOuH 
stage  of  pottery  making  and  rude  agricukural  science.  Midway  "'""**** 
between  ihc  poor  tepee  of  the  Pacific  coast  savage  and  the  im- 
posing pueblo  of  Mexico  was  the  ordinary  "  long  house "  or 
"  round  house  "  of  the  village  Indians  from  Canada  to  Florida. 
'I'he  hou.se  was  built  of  stout  .saplings,  covered  with  bark  or  a 
rough  mud  plaster.  .Along  a  central  aisle,  or  radiating  from  a 
central  hearth,  were  ranged  the  separate  family  compartments, 
divided  by  thin  walls.  I'orty  or  fifty  families  usually  lived  in 
the  house,  sharing  their  fixwi  of  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  wild 
turkey,  fish,  bear,  and  buffalo  meat  in  common.  Only  their 
clothing,  ornaments,  and  weapons  were  personal  property.  Tlie 
women  of  the  tribe  prepared  the  food,  tended  the  children, 
made  the  utensils  and  ornaments  of  beads,  feathers,  and  skins, 
and  strung  the  poIi.shed  shells  or  "wampum"  which  Ihc  Indian 
used  for  money  and  for  correspondence.  The  men  were  occupied 
with  war,  the  hunt,  and  the  council.  In  their  leisure  they  repaired 
their  bows,  shaqjened  new  arrowheads,  or  stretched  the  smooth 
bark  of  the  birch  tree  over  their  canoe  frames.  They  had  a  great 
variety  of  games  and  dances,  solemn  and  gay ;  and  they  loved  to 
bask  idly  in  the  sun,  too,  like  the  Mississippi  tveigiQ  oHvaA-i^. 
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In  character  the  Indian  showed  the  mosl  astonishing  extremes, 
now  immovable  as  a  rock,  now  capricious  as  the  April  breeze. 
Around  ilie  council  fire  he  was  taciturn,  digniiied,  thnuglitful, 
but  in  the  dance  he  broke  into  unrestrained  and  uncontrollable 
ecstasies.  He  bore  with  stoical  fortitude  llie  most  hunibie  lor- 
lures  at  ihc  stake,  liiit  howled  in  his  wigwain  over  an  injured  fin- 
ger. His  powers  of  smell,  sight,  and  hearing  were  incredibly  keen 
on  the  hunt  or  the  warpadi,  but  at  the  same  dme  he  showed  a 
stolid  stupidit\-  that  no  white  man  could  match.  The  Indian  seems 
to  have  been  generally  hiendly  to  tlie  Kuropean  on  their  first 
meeting,  and  it  was  chiefly  the  fault  of  the  white  man's  cruelty 
and  treachery  that  the  friendly  curiosity  of  the  red  man  was 
turned  so  often  into  mali^manl  haired  instead  of  firm  alliance. 


There  were  probably  never  more  than  a  few  hundred  thnu-  30.  The 
nd  Indians  in  America.  Their  small  number  perhaps  accounts  mdijuis 


for  their  lack  of  civilization.  At  aiiy  rate  llieir  development 
reached  its  highest  point  in  the  thidcly  settled  funnel-shaped 
region  south  of  the  Mexican  boundar\-,  where  it  Iuls  been  sug- 
gested that  they  were  crowded  by  the  advance  of  a  glacial  ice 
sheet  from  the  north.  There  are  ab«.)ut  2^5.000  Indians  living 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  I-'nited  Slates.  Many  tribes  have 
died  out;  others  have  been  almost  completely  exterminated  or  as- 
similated by  the  whites.  'I'he  surviving  Indians,  on  iheir  western 
rcser\'ations  or  in  the  government  schools,  are  rapidly  learning 
the  ways  of  the  white  men.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  education 
will  be  wisely  fostered,  and  that  instead  uf  tlie  billion  doElars  spent 
on  the  forty  Indian  wars  of  the  nineteenth  ccntiir\',  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars  spent  tn  the  twentieth  centurj'  on  Indian  schools 
like  Hampton  and  Carlisle  will  forever  divest  the  word  "  Indian  " 
j(g  -■ ;„..,,.=.  ,..;.f^  ^^g  tomahawk,  toiture,  and  treacherj-.* 

l*fl'  ilwayn  :i  ■mhjfvt  nf  rnurl)  aiririNity,  have  only  trccntly 
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chap,  i;  Olson  ;inci  Uolrne,  The  JVorthmrK,  Cohimbus,  ami  Cabal 
(Original  Nurrutivcs  of  Early  American  Hi»tor>');  Justin  Winsor, 
Aarraiivi  end  CritUcl  I/utoty  %f  Ameiiia,  Vol.  I,  chap,  i;  Vol.  ]|, 
chaps,  i-ii. 

A  Centory  ol  Exploration  :  Fiske,  VoL  \  I ;  ISourne,  chapa.  viU-xv  j 
Camirid^  Modtrn  IHstQty,  chap,  ii ;  WlNsoft,  Vol.  H,  chaps,  iv,  vi,  vU, 
ix ;  Vol.  Ill,  chaps,  i-iii;  lIotJCF.  and  Lewi-s.  Sf^nniih  Exflorert  in  t&e 
Southf'tt  Vniud  SlaUs  (Orig.  Narr.f;  II.  S-  IIukrack,  /iayty  Ku^^liih 
and  Fttitck  t'ifyagfrs  (OriR.  Narr.);  A.  B.  Hart,  Amt-rieafi  lUttory  totd 
hy  ConltmptfAtrie.*,  Vol.  I,  Nos.  SI-3S;  F.DW.  Channing,  History  a/ 
the  United  Stales,  Vol.  I,  chaps,  ili-vj  I..  I'>:kra.M),  Baiis  of  American 
History  (Am.  Nation),  chaps,  v-xvii. 

TOPICS  FOR  SPECIAL  REPORTS 

I.  Geographical  Knowledge  before  Colambits:  Winsuh,VoI,  I, pp.  1—33; 
FlSKK,  Vol.  I,  pp.  ^56-394;  CheyM'.v.  pp,  41-7S. 

z.  Coliimhus's  First  Voyage;  Oi.sox  and  RnirRvr,  (l-'ri|{.  Narr.), 
pp.  Sg-258  (Columbus's  journal}  ;  Fkke,  Vol,  I,  pp.  419-446;  Old 
South  Lcadeu,  Nos,  29  and  33  {descriptions  of  voyage  by  Columbus  antf 
by  hia  son). 

3.  De  Soto's  Journey  to  the  Mississippi:  Hodue  and  LE^vts  (Oriff. 
Narr.},  pp.  139-373  ;  ftiirKNK,pp.i6;-i;o;  Winsok,  Vol. II,  pp.  244-25^ 

4.  Ralelgti's  Attempts  to  found  a  Colony  in  Virginia  :  Klkkai'.i-:  (Orig. 
Narr.),  pp.  235-3231  Hart,  No.  33;  Wl>fSiJR,  Vol.  HI,  pp.  I05-11O; 
Old  South  Leaflet*,  Nos.  92,  1 19. 

5.  The  AmeriCAa  Indians:  Fiske,  Vol.  1,  pp.  3a-i47  ;  Farrano,, 
pp.  i()5-;7[i  H.\RT.  Nos.  31.  (x>.64,rii, 


ueen  Elizabctli's  long  and  glorious  reign  came  to  an  eml  31.  sxpiom- 
iii  1603,  when  she  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  England  by  J^^'n^oJ'th 
James  Stuart  of  Scotland,'  son  of  her  ill-fated  cousin  and  rival,  wntury 
Mary  Quoen  of  Scots.    With  the  Age  of  Klizaheth  there  passed 
also  the  age  of  romance  a«d  chivalry.   The  gorgeous  dreams  of 
treasure  and  empire  which  filled  the  minds  of  the  explorers  of 
the  sixteenth  cenUiry  faded   inio  the  soher  realization  of  the 
hardsliips  involved  in  selLling  the  wild  and  distant  regions  of  the 
New  World.    True,  the  search  for  gold  and  for  the  northwest 
passage  to  the  Indies,  the  plans  for  the  wholesale  conversion 
of  the  Indians,  and  Iho  erection  of  splendid  kingdoms  in  the 
heart  of  America  still  lingered  on  into  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  died  slowly.    But  these  ideas  lingered  unly;  they  were 
jioi,  as  earlier,  the  spring  and  motive  of  the  expeditions  to 

erica.  To  ihem  succeeded  the  study  of  the  soil  and  prod- 
ucts of  :he  New  World,  the  charting  of  its  cnasts  and  rivers, 
the  defense  of  the  infant  settlenwnts  against  the  Indians,  the 
Iransporlatton  fnim  Europe  of  tools  and  animals,  the  patient 
waiting  for  the  slow  returns  of  agriculrural  investment,  —  in  a 
word,  all  that  goes  to  make  a  permanent,  self-sufficing  com- 
munity, a  home. 

t  Since  all  the  English  cnlontra  alnng  tiic  Atlantic  senbaaid,  with  the  cx«t>- 

et  (ievrgifiiV/vTe  Krtllrcl  iindrr  \hv  ^lunit  kinKi>,  whfl!t«  nanico  will  uccur 

iBUntly  in  iht  pa^ca  of  this  dtupler.  it  will  tic  cuavenjcni  for  the  student 

review  the  niain  fads  of  the  nilc  of  the  Stuart  dynnrtj-  in  Chcyncjr's  short 

listory  of  Bnglund,  chaps,  xiv-mri,  tn'  more  bripfly  in  RobinKan'st  Hi»i»ry  of 

fn  l^uiope,  chap.  xxx. 
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King  James  I 
in  tlie  year  1606 
gave  permis- 
sion to  "certain 
loving  subjects 
to  deduce  and 
conduct  two  wv- 
eral  colonics  or 
plantations  of 
settlers  to  Amer- 
ica." Tlie  Sluait 
king  had  begun 
his  reign  with  a 
pompous  an- 
nouncement (tf 
peace  with  all  his 
Eunjpcan  ncigh- 
burs;  conse- 
quently, though 
Engbnd  claimed 
all  Nortli  Anici 
ica  by  virtue  of 
Cabot's  discov- 
ery of  1497j 
James  limited 
the  territory  of 
his  grant  so  Hs 
not  to  encroach 
either  on  the 
Spanish  settle- 
ments of  Florida 
or  the  French 
interests  ahf>ni 
the  St.  Lawrence. 
One   group  of 
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The  English  Lolonies^^^^^^^^^^^ 

"loving  subjects,"  callod  the  London  Company,  was  to  have 
exclusive  right  to  seltlc  between  34"  and  38"  of  north  latitude 
(see  map) ;  the  othergroup,  the  I'lymouih  Company,  was  granted 
the  equally  broad  region  between  41"  and  45".  The  neutral 
belt  from  38°  to  41*  was  left  open  to  both  companies,  with 
the  proviso  tliat  neither  should  make  any  settlemenl  witliln  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  other.  The  grants  extended  one  hundred 
miles  inland.  The  powers  of  government  bestowed  on  the  new 
companies  were  as  cumpUcated  as  the  grants  of  lenitor)'.  Each 
company  was  to  have  a  council  of  thirteen  in  England,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  and  stibject  to  his  control.  This  English 
council  was  to  appnint  another  council  of  thirteen  to  reside  in 
the  colony,  and,  under  the  direction  of  a  president,  to  manage 
its  local  affairs,  subject  always  to  the  English  council,  which  in 
turn  was  subject  to  the  king. 

In  May,  1607,  about  a  hundred  colonists,  sent  out  by  the  33.  Th« 
London  Company,  reached  the  shores  of  Virginia,  and  sailing  atjamea- 
some  miles  \ip  a  broad  river,  started  a  settlement  on  a  low  pen-  **""'  '^^ 
insula.  River  and  settlement  they  named  James  and  Janiesto\*'n 
in  honor  of  the  king.    The  colony  did  not  thrive.    The  charter 
provided  that  the  har\'csts  should  be  gathered  into  a  common 
storehouse,  whence  tlicy  were  dispensed  lo  the  settlers,  thus  en- 
couraging the  idle  and  shiftless  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
dustrious.   Authority  was  hard  to  enforce  with  the  clumsy  form 
of  government,  and  the  proprietors  in  England  wore  too  far 
away  to  consult  the  needs  of  the  colonists.    Exploring  the  land 
for  gold  and  the  rivers  for  a  passage  to  Cathay  proved  more 
attractive  to  tlic  scttk-ra  than  planting  com.    The  unwholesome 
site  of  the  town  caused  fever  and  malaria. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  almost  superhuman  efforts  of  one  34.  john 
man,  John  Smith,  the  little  colony  could  not  have  survived,  ^'■■^^rving 
Smith  had  come  to  Vii^inla  after  a  romantic  and  world-wide  "=""'' 
career  as  a  soldier  of  fortune.    His  masterful  spirit  at  once  as- 

med  the  direction  of  the  colony  in  spite  of  president  and 

'Uncil.   Hiscourage  and  tact  with  the  Indians  got  com  for  tUe. 
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starving  settlers,  and  his  iiidoinilaljle  energy-  inspired  thu  good 
and  cmvcd  the  lazy  and  the  unjust.  In  his  vi\id  narratives  of 
early  V'irginia,  llie  "Trewc  Relaydon"  (i6oS)iind  th[;"tiencra]l 
Historic"  (1634),  he  has  done  himself  and  his  services  to  the 
colony  full  credit,  for  he  was  not  a  modest  or  retiring  man. 
Kut  his  self-praise  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  his  services.  In 
the  summer  of  1609  he  was  wounded  hy  an  explosion  of  gun- 
powder, :ind  returned  to  England,  '11k*  winter  foIlowinK  his 
departure  \vas  the  awful  "  starving  time."  Of  five  hundred  men 
in  the  colony  in  October,  but  sixty  were  left  in  June.  This  feeble 
remnant,  taking  advanlajre  oi  the  arrival  of  shijis  from  the  Iter- 
mudas,  determined  to  abandon  the  settlement.  With  but  a 
fortnight's  provisions,  which  they  hoped  would  carry  them  to 
Newfoundland,  bidding  final  farewell  to  the  scene  of  their  suf- 
fering, they  dropped  slowly  down  the  broad  James.  Hut  on 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  river  they  espied  ships  flying  Eng- 
land's colors.  It  was  the  fleet  (jf  Lord  dc  la  Warru  (iJclawarc), 
the  new  governor,  bringing  men  and  supplies.  Thus  narrowly  did 
the  Jamestown  colony  escape  the  fate  of  Raleigh's  selllements. 
L  Ue  la  VVarre  brought  more  than  food  and  recmits.  The  \j^  35,  The  new 
*don  Company  had  been  reorganized  in  1 609,  and  a  new  charter  ^J^''"  j 
granted  by  the  king,  which  altered  both  the  territory  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vii^inia  (see  map,  p.  28).  Henoeforlh  a  hiirge  and 
rich  corporation  in  England  was  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany, without  the  inier\'ention  of  the  king.  Virginia  was  to  have 
a  governor  sent  out  by  the  company.  Under  tlie  new  rxigimc 
the  colony  picked  up.  Order  was  enforced  under  the  harsh  but 
salutaryruieofClovemor I)a!e(i6ii— 1616).  'ITiecolonisls. losing 
the  gold  fever,  turned  to  agriculture  and  manufacture.  Tobacco 
became  the  staple  product  of  the  colony,  and  experiments  were 
made  in  producing  soap,  glass,  silk,  send  wine.  A  better  class  of 
emigrants  came  over,  and  in  1619  a  shipload  of  ''respectable 
maidens"  arrived,  who  were  auctioned  off  to  the  bachelor 
planters  for  so  many  pounds  of  tobacco  apiece.  At  the  same 
le  the  sharmg  of  harvests  in  common  was  at(Mcvfe«ssA.,  ■w?^ 
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the  settlers  were  given  their  lands  in  full  ownership.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  the  Virginia  clergy  of  (he  period,  "  This  plan- 
tation which  the  Divell  hath  so  often  troden  downe  is  revived 
and  daily  groweth  to  more  and  hopeful  successe." 

The  year  1619,  which  brought  the  V'^irginians  wives  and 
Uinds,  is  nicmurabte  also  for  two  events  of  great  significance  for 
the  later  history  of  the  colonics  and  the  nation.  In  that  year  the 
first  cargo  of  negro  slaves  was  brought  to  the  colony,  and  the 
first  representative  assembly  convened  on  American  soil.  (>ti 
July  30  two  burgesses  (citizens)  from  each  plantation  ''  met  wth 
the  governor  and  his  six  councilors  in  the  little  church  at  James- 
town. This  tiny  Icgislulurc  of  twenty-seven  members,  after 
enacting  various  laws  for  the  colony,  adjourned  on  Augjust  4^ 
"by  reason  of  extreme  heat  both  past  and  likely  to  ensue." 
Spanish,  Frencli,  and  Dultih  settlements  existed  in  America 
at  the  time  of  this  first  Virginia  assembly  of  burgesses,  but 
none  of  them  cither  then  had  or  copied  later  the  system  of 
representative  government.  Democracy  was  England's  gift  to 
^e  New  World. 

The  man  lo  whom  Virginia  owed  this  great  boon  of  self- 
government,  and  whose  name  should  be  known  and  horwred 
by  every  American,  was  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  treasurer  of  the 
London  Company.  Sandys  belonged  to  the  country  party  in 
Parliament,  who  were  making  James  I's  life  miserable  by  their 
resistance  to  his  arbitrary  government  based  on  "  divine  right," 
or  responsibilit)'  to  God  alone  for  his  royal  arts.  Gondomar, 
the  Spanish  minister  in  London,  whispered  in  James's  ear  that 
assemblies  like  that  in  Virginia  were  "hotbeds  of  sedition." 
But  James  had  let  the  London  Company  get  out  of  his  hands 
by  the  new  charter,  and  when  he  tried  to  interfere  in  their  elec- 
tion of  a  treasurer,  the)"  rebuked  him  by  choosing  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  eountn.'  party  (the  Earl  of  Soutliampton, 
a  friend  of  Shakespeare's).  Not  being  able  to  dictate  to  the 
company,  James  resolved  to  destroy  it.  In  a  moment  of  great 
depression  for  the  colony,  just  after  a  horrible  Indian  mnssact« 
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(1622)  and  a  famine,  James  commt^nced  suit  against  the  com- 
pany, which  a  subsement  court  declared  had  overstepped  its 
legal  rights  and  forfeited  its  charter.  Janies  then  tuok  tlie  colony 
into  his  own  hands  and  s«it  over  men  to  govern  it  who  were 
responsible  only  to  his  Privy  Council.  Virpnia  thus  became  a 
"royal  province"  (1624),  and  remained  so  for  one  hundred 
fifty  years,  until  the  American  Revolution. 

James  intended  to  suppress  tlie  "  seminary  of  sedition  "  (the  38.  vin 
House  of  Burgesses)  too,  and  rule  the  colony  by  a  commiitec  prownce, 
of  his  courtiers.    But  he  died  before  he  had  a  chance  lo  extin-  ^*'^*?79 
guish  the  liberties  of  Virginia,  and  his  son,  Charles  I,  hoping  to 
get  the  monopoly  of  ihe  tobacco  trade  in  return  for  the  favor, 
allowed  the  House  of  Burgesses  to  continue,    So  Virginia  fur-' 
nished  the  pattern  which  sooner  or  later  nearly  all  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  reproduced,  namely,  that  of  a  governor  (wiili  a 
small  council)  appointed  by  the  KnglJsh  king,  and  a  I^islature, 

assembly,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  colony. 

The  people  of  Virginia  were  very  loyal  to  the  Stuarts.   When  39.  virsinia. ' 
the  quarrel  between  king  and  Parliament  in  England  reached  ou  Domin- 
the  .<;iage  of  civil  war  (1642),  and  Charles  I  was  driven  from  '™' 
Jii-s  throne  and  beheaded  (1649),  many  of  his  supporters  in  Eng- 
land, who  were  called  Cavaliers,  emigrated  to  Virginia,  giving 
the  colony  a  decidedly  aristocratic  character.   And  when  Charles 
U  was  restored  to  his  father's  [hrone  in  1 660,  the  Virginian  bur- 
recognized  his  authority  so  promptly  and  enthusiastically 
lat  he  called  tlieni  "  the  best  of  his  distant  children."  He  even 
levated  Virginia  to  the  proud  position  of  a  "dominion,"'  by  quar- 
tering its  arms  (the  old  seal  of  the  Virginia  t'ompany)  on  his 

yal  sliield  with  Uie  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
he  burgesses  were  vcrj"  proud  of  this  distinction,  and  reim-rn- 

ring  that  they  were  the  oldest  as  well  as  the  most  faithful  of 
the  Sluarl  settlements  in  Amerira,  adopted  the  name  of  "  The 
Old  I  Kmiinion." 

Though  there  were  actually  many  occasions  of  dispute  between  40.  Baewt 


governors  sent  over  by  the  king  and  the  legislature  cIscwA  ^^ 
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by  the  people,  only  one  incident  of  prime  importance  occurred 
to  dismrb  the  peaceful  history  nf  the  (jld  Dominion  under  its 
royal  masters.  \.i\  1675  ilic  Susquehamiock  Indians  were  harass- 
inj;  tlie  upper  settlements  of  the  colony,  ajid  Governor  IJerke- 
ley,  who  was  profiting  largely  by  his  private  inltrrest  in  the  fur 
trade,  refused  to  send  a  force  of  militia  to  punish  tht^m.  He  was 
supported  by  an  ''  old  and  rotten  '*  House  of  Uurgesses,  which 
he  had  kept  in  office,  doinj^  his  bidding,  for  fourteen  years.  A 
young  and  popular  planter  numed  Nathaniel   Bacon,  who  had 

seen  one  of  his  overseers 
murdered  by  the  Indians, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  volunteers 
and  demanded  an  olBcer's 
commission  of  tkivemor 
Berkeley.  Berkeley  re- 
fust;d,  and  Bacon  marched 
against  the  Indiims  with- 
out any  commission.utterly 
routing  tliem  and  saving 
the  coltjny  from  tomahawk 
and  firebrand.  The  gov- 
ernor proclaimed  liacon  a 
rebel  and  set  a  price  upon 
his  head.  In  the  distress 
iug  civil  war  which  followed,  the  govemcjr  was  driven  from 
his  capital  and  Jamestown  was  burned  by  the  "  rebels."  But 
Ilacon  died  of  fever  (or  poison?)  at  the  moment  of  his  victory, 
and  hi3  party,  being  made  up  only  of  his  personal  following,  fell 
lo  pieces.  Berkeley  returned  and  took  grim  vengeance  on  Ba- 
con's supporters  until  the  burgesses  petitioned  him  to  "  spill  no 
more  blood." 

Bacon's  Rebellion,  despite  its  deplorable  features,  did  a  good 
work.  It  showed  that  the  colonists  dared  to  act  for  themselves. 
It  forced  the  dissolution  of  the  '-'  old  and  rotten  "  assembl)'  and 
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the  choice  of  a  new  one  representing  ihe  w'ill  of  the  people.  It 
led  to  the  recall  of  Berkeley  by  Charles  11,  who  explained  iiidig- 
nanily  when  lie  heard  of  the  governor's  cruel  rcprisiils :  "That 
old  fool  has  taken  away  mure  lives  iii  that  naked  countr)'  than 
1  did  here  for  the  murder  of  my  father."  And,  finally,  it  showed 
that  the  people  of  the  Old  Dominion,  though  loyal  to  their  \d\\%, 
had  no  iiilenUon  of  submitting  to  an  arbitrary  governor  Jn  k.iA- 
lusion  with  a  corrupt  assembly. 


The  New  Enc^land  Settlhiuknts 


^P  While  tliese  ihijigs  were  going  on  in  Virginia  a  very  different  42.  Actiy- 
histor\*  was  being  enacted  in  the  northern  regions  granted  to  the  pcrdi«amio 
ilymoiiih  Company.  This  tympany  sent  out  a  colony  in  the  veiy  ^^'^^es 
year  tliat  the  London  Company  settled  Jamestown  (1607).  but 
one  winter  in  (he  liitic  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  Kiver, 
on  the  icebound  coast  of  Maine,  was  enough  10  send  the  frozen 
settlers  hack  to  Kngland.  Sir  lYrdinando  (Gorges,  governor  of 
Plymouth,  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  company,  and  despite 
his  losses  in  the  expedition  of  1 607-1 60ft,  he  showed  a  deter- 
tnination  worthy  of  a  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  In  1614  he  sent 
John  Smith,  long  since  cured  of  the  wound  caused  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder,  to  explore  the  coast  of  "  northern  Vir- 
ginia.'' as  the  I'lymouth  grant  was  called.  Smith  made  a  map 
of  the  coast  from  Cape  Cod  Co  Nova  Seotia,  called  tlie  land ''"'  New 
Kngland,"  and  first  set  down  on  the  map  of  America  such  famil- 
iar names  as  Cambridge,  the  Charles  River.  Plymouth,  and  Cape 
Ann.  In  1620  Goi-ges  persuaded  the  king  lo  make  a  new  grant 
of  this  tcrritor)'  to  a  number  of  nobles  and  gentlemen  about  the 
court,  who  were  desi^jnaied  as  the  Cound!  for  New  Kngland. 

A  few  weeks  after  die  formation  of  Uiis  new  company  there  43.  nia 
ided  at  Plj-mouth,  from  the  little  vessel  Afay^tm^r  at  anchor  (B4«"*istj,) 
Cape  Cod,  a  group  of  one  hundred  men  and  women,  known  '"d  at  Piym- 
later  history  a.s  the  '  I'ilgrims."   They  were  not  sent  by  the  ber  a'l.  i6» 
>uncil  for  New  England  nor  by  the  London  Company.  TWivx 
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object  was  neiOier  to  explore  the  country  for  gold  nor  to 
a  northwest  passage  to  the  Indies.   They  came  of  their  own  fi 
will  to  found  homes  in  the  wilderness,  where,  unmolested, 
might  worship  (Jod  according  k>  their  conscience.    'Ihey  w< 
Jndcf'endciUs  or  Stp<inttists,  people  who  ha*!  separated  from 
Church  of  England  because  it  retainL-d  in  its  worship  many  ft 
lures,  such  as  vestments,  altars,  and  ceremonies,  which 
to  them  as  "idolatrous"  as  the  Roman  Catholic  rites,  wl 
England   had  rejected.    Three  centuries  ago  religion  wa« 
affair  of  the  state,  not  alone  of  private  choice.    Rulers  enforc 

unifonnity  in  creed 


The  Afiiji/ftnivr  in  rSymouih  Harbor 


worship,  in  the  belief  tl 
it  was  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  ihcir  au- 
thority'. 1  f  a  subject  could 
differ  from  the  king  in 
religious  opinion,  it  was 
feared  that  it  would  not 
be  long  before  he  would 
presume  to  differ  in  po- 
litical opinion,  and  then 
what  would  become  of 


obedience  and  loyalty  I  For  men  who  were  too  brave  to  conceal 
their  convictions,  and  too  honest  to  modify  them  at  the  command 
of  the  sovereign,  only  three  courses  were  open,  — ^to  submit! 
persecution  and  martyrdom,  to  rise  in  armed  resistance,  or  to 
tire  to  a  place  beyond  the  reach  of  Uie  king's  arm.  Tlic  hist 
of  the  -sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  is  full 
the  story  of  cruel  persecutions,  civ'ii  wars,  and  exiles  for 
science'  sake.  James  I  began  his  reign  by  declaring  that 
would  make  hi.s  suiijeels  conform  in  religion  or  "  harry  Ihlt 
out  of  the  land."  He ''  hajried  "  the  Separatist  congregations' 
some  little  villages  in  the  east  of  England,  until  in  i6oS  tl 
>k  refuge  in  Holland  — the  only  country  m  Europe  wl 
Jmplete  religious  toleration  existed.  Not  content  to  be  absorl; 
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into  ihc  Dutch  nation  and  have  Uieir  children  for^el  Uie  cus- 
toms and  speech  of  England,  the  Separatists  determined  to 
migrate  to  the  new  land  of  America.  They  got  permission 
from  the  London  Company  to  settle  in  Virginia;  but  their  pilot 
brought  ihem  lo  the  shores  of  Cape  Cod,  where  they  landed 
December  21,  1620,  although  they  had  neither  a  right  to  the 

^koil  (a  patent)  nor  power  to  establish  a  government  (a  charter). 

^^  Before  landing,  -M-  Th« 


iTIll    l'lM:RIM:FA[liFRS1 


■■--'■-    -     AF'v.iVjF'vB: 
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The  Pilgrim  Tablet  in  Leyden,  Hulland 


Ihe    Pilgnms    gath-  compact" 
ered  in  the  cabin  of  "i,"^,ni" 

grim  colony 
tilt;  Mayjliiwer  and  «  Piymoutii, 

pledged  themselves 
to  form  a  govern- 
ment and  obey  it. 
That  was  the  first 
instance  of  complete 
self -government  in 
our  hiatory,  for  the 
assembly  which 
met  at  Jamestown 
the  year  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed,  was 
called  togeilier  by 
orders  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  in 
England.   The  win- 


i 

^^br  of  1620-1621  on  the  "  stem  and  rock-bound  coast  "  of  New 
^Kngland  went  hard  with  the  Pilgrims.  "  It  pleased  God.*'  wrote 
^^^radford,  their  governor  for  many  years  and  their  historian, 

'*  to  vissite  us  with  death  dayly,  and  with  so  gcncrall  a  disease 
^Bhat  the  living  were  scarce  able  to  burie  the  dead."  Vet  when 
^^ic  Mayflsnocr  returned  to   England  in  the  spring  not  one  of 

Uie  colonists   went  with    her.     'I'heir  home  was  in  America. 

Klicy  had  come  to  conquer  the  wilderness  or  die,  and  their  de- 
rminaljon  was  expressed  in  the  brave  words  of  one  ot  ^JassK, 


:■  t/is^U^ 


ta^^»**^pT%Jt /  cXt^!tia,-M''^l>ct<Ji'\  ivA-ki  -ntKrrS,^  of  yj^oK3  CUB- 

u,^ Xt^Ji- /.^m  X<ff«*«  f^:M *  j^<^^'^^  eHcve<^  •  //tV'fc'"-^ 
i/  »>ii<^  tvfa^  5^*5* jf  (■*«'/;  *i  n^o^  £fi^  conA>n.tT,H%j:i__ 


Bl  CuNitar  ulTlie  Uiiii 


FacBiniilc  o(  Bradford  MS.  "  lliaiory  of  riimoil.  Piaination " 
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leaders :  "  It  is  not  with  us  as  with  men  whom  small  things 
cin  discourage.''  'I'he  little  colony  grew  slowly.  It  was  never 
granted  a  charter  by  the  king,  and  ccmsequently  itsgovcniment, 
which  was  carried  on  by  the  dcmncraric  instimtifin  of  the  town 
met'ting,  was  never  legal  in  llie  eyes  of  the  Kmglish  court.  V'el, 
because  of  its  small  size  and  quiet  demeanor,  the  colony  of 
Plymouth  was  allowed  to  continue  undisturbed  hy  the  Stuarts. 
It  took  its  pari  bravely  in  the  defense  of  the  New  ?-ngland 
settiements  against  the  Indians,  and  saw  half  its  towns  de- 
stroyed in  the  terrible  war  si't  on  foot  by  the  Narragansctt  chief 
"  King  Philip,'*  in  1675.^  Finally,  iii  1691,  it  was  ainiexcd  to 
the  powerful  neighboring  colony  of  Massachusetts  liay.  Politi- 
cally the  little  colony  of  Plymouth,  the  "  o!d  colony,"  was  of 
slight  importance,  but  its  moral  and  religious  influence  on 
New  England  was  great.  'I'he  Pilgrims  demonstrated  that  in- 
dusuy  and  courage  could  conquer  even  the  inhas|)itablf  soil 
and  climate  of  the  Massachusetts  shore,  und  that  unflindiing 
devotion  to  an  ideal  could  make  of  the  wilderness  a  home. 

While  the  settlement  at  PlymouLb  was  slowly  growing,  sev-  45.  chsrtes  i 
eral  attempts  were  made  by  Gorges  and  other  mtmhers  of  the  puMachil-" 
Council  for  New  lingland  to  plant  colonies  in  the  New  World.  «"jBay 
Alxjut  half  a  hundred  scattered  settlers  were  established  around  March,  1619 
iht;  .thores  and  on  the  Islands  of  Itoston  harbor,  whcii  in  iGiS 
a  company  of  Puritan  gentlemen  secured  a  gnint  of  land  from 
the  council  and  began  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the 
^^inglish  settlements  in  .America,  —  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
^^bay.    The   next  year  they  obtained  from  Charles  I  a  royal 
^Kharter  constituting  them  a  political  body  rulc^d  by  a  governor,  a 

'  King  Philip's  Wht  wm  only  the  fleicest  of  many  Indian  attacks  on  the 
wcxIvrBrd-movinK  (rimtifr  of  thr  Knglinh  srtllcmcnts  in  the  sc^'cmecnih  century. 
\\>  have  already  notiLcd  the  altuck  «l  tlir  SutquchannackH  un  chr  VirKJninn 
Ironlicr  in  1(175-16-6  (p.  34).  Kin^  I'hiiip'a  War,  of  the  saitiK  yciirs,  in  New 
England  wa»  cruilicd  by  a  comlnnatkm  of  troop*  from  the  Ms»Mchti»ctts.  the 
Connecticut, and  tlie  I'lymouthti^lunies,  tminoi  unlit  ImlE  af  the  righty  ur  ninety 
lowna  of  those  colonies  hod  been  ravaged  by  fitc.  *omc  hundred  thousand  pounds 
Ucrling  of  Uieir  tre;t!iiire  »]>cnl,  ;ind  one  i>u(  nf  evciy  ten  of  Itieir  figliiin);  men 
killed  or  raptured. 
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deputy  governor,  iind  eighteen  "  assistants,"  all  eleacd  by  tite 
members  of  the  compiiny ;  and  in  1630  tliey  sent  over  to  Mas- 
sachusetts seventeen  ships  with  nearly  a  thousand  colonists. 
John  Endicott  had  established  the  first  selllcrs  of  the  company 
at  Salem  in  1638,  but  when  the  main  body  of  emigrants  came 
over  with  John  Winlhrop  two  years  later,  the  colony  was  trans* 
ferred  to  a  narrow  neck  of  land  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  known 


~\ 
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Si.  Botolph's  Churcli.  Boston,  EngEand.  where  John  Cotton  preached 
3nd  Roger  Williams's  Church  in  Sulem,  MaexachusettA 

to  the  Indians  as  Shawmut.   The  spot  was  rechristejied  Boston, 

after  the  Puritan  fishing  village  in  the  east  of  England,  where 
John  ("otton  was  pastor.  Winlhrop  and  Cotton  were  the  lead- 
ing spirits  of  the  colony  in  ils  first  twenty  years :  the  former, 
a  cultivated  genlleinan  from  the  south  of  England,  serving  almost 
continually  as  governor ;  the  latter,  a  scholar  and  preacher  of 
great  power,  acring  as  director  of  the  Massachusetts  conscience. 
'I'hc  I'uritans,  like  the  Separatists,  protested  against  what 
they  called  "  tJie  idolatrous  remnants  of  papacy  "  in  the  Englidi 


Church  ;  but,  unlike  the  Separatists,  they  believed  in  reforming  46.  The  per- 

the  t.'hurch  from  within  rather  than  leaving  its   communion,  th/pu'riuiia 

They  were  for  "  purifying  "  its  worship,  not  rejecting  it :  or,  in  ^^  ^t**"*?* 

the  theological  language  of  Uie  day,  they  believed  that  "  the 

seamless  garment  of  ('hrist  (the  Church)  should  he  cleansed 

but  not  rent."   1  lowever,  King  Charles  I,  coming  more  and  more 

under  the  iniluencc  of  men  who  thought  the  only  ecclesiastical 

reform  needed  was  the  extermination  of  independent  opinions 

of  all  sorts,  and  the  lamblike  submission  of  Church,  courts,  and 

parliaments  to  the  royal  will,  made  little  distinction  in  his 

despotic  mind  between  Separatisms  and  Puritans.    He  was  as 

glad  to  have  the  latter  out  of  England  as  his  father  had  been 

to  get  rid  of  the  former,  and  he  gninted  the  Massachusetts 

charter  less  as  a  favor  than  as  a  sentence  of  exile.    He  linle 

dreamed  that  he  was  laying  the  foundations  of  a  practically 

independent  state  in  his  distant  domain  of  America,  —"^""^ 

For  when  in  1629  he  angrily  dismissed  his  Parliament  and  47.  TheiiDig- 

enlered  nn  his  eleven  years'  course  of  despotism,  .several  lead-  ^°n,i!^y 

ing  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Company  decided  to  emigrate  *?""  '*■ 

,  ,     ,  T^      churwito 

to  yVmerica  themselves  and  /tjJte  thctr  charier  with  them.    The  America,  isig 

king,  absorbed  in  hbi  quarrel  with  J'arliament,  probably  knew 

nothing  about  the  removal  of  the  charter  from  Kngland  until, 

in  1634,  the  persecuting  zeal  of  Archbishop  Laud  of  Canterbury 

against  the  Puritans  moved  him  to  demand  its  surrender.  'Ihc 

English  representatives  of  the  company  politely  informed  the 

king  that  the  charter  was  in  America,  and  the  colony  in  America 

(well  out  of  reach  of  the  king's  officers)  politely  declined  to 

send  die  charter  back  to  England.    Before  tlie  king  could  use 

force  to  recover  the  charter  he  ^vas  overtaken  by  a  war  with 

his  Scottish  subjects,  and  thus  the   Massachusetts  ("ompany 

escaped  ihe  fate  which  hail  overtaken  the  London  Company's 

colony  of  Virginia  ten  years  eariier. 

The  object  of  the  Massachusetts  settlers  was  lo  establish  a  48,  uasu- 

I'uritan  colony,  and  not  to  open  a  refuge  for  freedom  of  wor-  ,1^11  caia&.'% 

ship.   To  keep  their  community  holy  and  uTidefAcA^-Cwc-j  -k-Smsk^ 
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to  admit  as  "■  freemen  "  (i-c,  participants  in  the  government) 
any  hut  members  nf  tlieir  nwn  Church.  Others  might  live  m 
the  colony  so  long  as  ihcy  did  not  resist  the  authorities^  molest 
the  ministers,  or  bring  discredit  on  the  Puritan  system  of  wor- 
ship and  fjcovemment ;  but  they  had  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  Church,  and  sniimit  to  its  cnntroHjng  oversight  of  both 
public  and  private  life.  During  the  decade  1630-1640  the  grow- 
ing tyranny  of  King  Charles  and  the  persecutions  of  the  zealous 
Archbishop  Laud  drove  about  twent)'-five  thousand  refugees  to 
the  new  colony.  A  large  proportion  of  these  emigrants  were 
highly  educated  men  of  sterling  moral  qualitj^-.  "  Gof]  .sifted  a 
nation,"  wrote  Crovemor  Stoughton  a  half  century  later,  "  in 
order  that  he  might  send  t^oice  grain  to  this  wilderness  " ;  but 
Archbishop  Laud,  when  he  drove  out  of  England  the  great 
Puritan  clergymen  who  molded  the  thought  of  the  new  com- 
mujiity  ill  America,  had  called  them  "  swine  which  rooted  out 
God's  vineyard." 

The  large  emigration  to  Massachusetts  brought  about  several 
important  political  results.  In  the  first  place  it  freed  the  cx)lony 
iSn^if^ "  from  any  fear  of  Indian  attacks.'  Then,  Jigab,  it  enabled  the 
uny  of  Masai-  authorities  easily  to  drive  out  various  companies  of  settlers 
e.stablished  by  the  agents  of  Gorges  and  other  claimants  to  the 
Massachusetts  binds  under  the  jjrants  of  the  Council  for  New 
England,  —  especially  the  rollicking  followers  of  one  Morton, 
who.  as  the  historian  Bradford  tells  us.  ''did  set  up  a  schook 
of  alhisme"  at  Mcrrymount  (the  site  of  Quincj',  Massachusetts), 
where  "his  men  did  quatf  strong  waters  and  comport  themselves 
as  if  they  had  anew  revived  .  .  .  the  beastly  practises  of  y* 
matld  IBaa^lianalians";  where  they  set  up  a  mavpole  eighty  feet 
high  about  which  they  frolicked  with  the  Indians,  and,  worst  of 
all,  sold  firearms  to  the  redskins  who  "became  madd  after  them 

I  It  muAt  be  added  thai  the  d^mg^r  to  both  ihe  Plymmilh  and  \\\^  MassatJin- 
Bctts  colonica  In  their  early  ycnrs  fnjtr  Indian  attackR  uti»  Tniich  Wtciird  by  3 
tcfiible  phKue  which  had  swept  over  easterr  Ni-w  Kn};!.nntl  three  ycnr»  beroir 
ihc  Pilgrim*  landed,  and  detrroycd  perhaps  one  half  of  ibc  Indians  from  MaiiK 
to  Rbudtt  Ishmd. 
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and  would  not  stick  to  give  any  prise  for  them  .  .  .  accounting 
their  bowes  and  arrowts  but  babies  fbaiibtcsj  in  comparison  of 
them."  Finally,  the  great  size  of  the  MassHclmsells  colony  led 
to  a  representative  form  of  government.  The  freemen  increased 
HO  fast  that  thc-y  could  not  meet  in  a  body,  as  at  PI>*mouth,  to 
make  their  law.s  ;  and  after  trj'ing  for  a  short  time  the  L-xperimcnt 
of  leaving  this  power  to  the  eighteen  "  assistauls,"  the  towns 
dcmandt-'d  the  privilege  of  sending  their  own  elected  representa- 
tives to  help  the  assistants  make  the  laws  (1633).  Still  only 
"freemen"  (or  members  of  the  Puritan  churches)  could  vote, 
and  as  the  colony  increased,  an  ever  larger  percentage  of  the 
inhabiianis  was  disfranchised,  'i'he  more  liberal  spirits  of  the 
colony  protested  against  this  narrowing  of  the  suffrage,  but  the 
Puritan  leaders  were  firm  in  their  determination  to  keep  out  of 
the  government  all  who  were  sufii>ected  of  heresy  in  belief  or 
laxity  in  morals.  "A  democracy"  (i.e.  the  rule  of  all  tlie  people) 
"  is  no  fit  government  cither  for  Church  or  for  commonwealth," 
declared  Ctitton;  and  even  the  tolerant  John  Winlhrop  defended 
the  cxchisivc  Puritan  system  in  a  letter  to  a  protesting  friend  by 
the  remark  :  "The  best  part  is  always  the  least,  and  of  that  best 
part  the  wiser  part  is  always  the  lesser." 

It  was  natural  that  this  "  Puritan  aristocracy,"  which  seeined  50.  Rcution 
so  harsh  to  many  colonists,  should  lead  to  both  voluntaiy^  and  J^ISu  arie- 
enforced  exile  from  the  territorv  governed  under  the  Massa-  to^^acy  in 
chusctts  charter.  Radiating  southward  and  westward.  Uie  enii-  ciwsetu 
grants  from  Massachusetts  established  the  colonies  of  Rhode 

Jlsland,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven. 

\   Roger  Williams,  a  gentle  but  uncompromising  young  man,  5i.  Roger 
came  lo  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  in   1631,  after  taking  *, 
his  degree  at  Pembroke  College,  tTambridge.    He  was  forth-  I'l*"*.  »^ 
with  elected  pastor  of  the  church  in  Salem,  and  b^^an  to  teach 
doctrines  very  unacceptable  to  the  Puritan  governors  of  the 
colony.   He  said  that  the  land  on  which  ihcy  had  settled  be- 
longed to  the  Indians,  in  spite  of  the  king's  charter,  that  the 
itc  had  no  control  over  a  man's  consciet\ce,  Mwi  \ias.  \o  -ntfSSwt 
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a  man  lake  the  oath  of  citizenship  was  to  encourage  lying  and 
hypocrisy.  Williams  was  a  knij^ht-errai^t  who  refused  to  abandon 
his  crusade  against  the  civil  auihoriiics,  and  they  drove  him 
from  the  colony  in  1636.  Making  his  difficult  way  southward  in 
midwinter,  thrrnigh  the  forcsls,  frnm  one  Indian  tribe  to  another, 
he  arrived  at  ilie  head  of  Nairagansett  Bay,  and  purchasing  a 
tract  of  land  from  the  Indians,  began  a  settlement  which  he 
called,  in  recognition  of  (Jnd's  guidanre,  Pr^n'iiienee. 

Other  dissenters  from  Massachusetts  followed,  and  soon  four 
towns  were  established  on  the  mainland  about  Narrajjansett 
Bay  and  on  Rhode  Island  proper.  In  1G43  William  secured 
recognition  for  his  colony  from  the  English  Parliament,  which 
the  year  before  bad  driven  King  Charles  from  London.  The 
little  colony  of  "  RhrxlL'  Island  and  Providence  Plantations'' 
so  established  was  remarkable  for  two  things, — democracy  and 
religious  freedom.  FJeciion  "by  papers"  (ballots)  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  government  was  "  held  by  free  and  voluntary 
consent  of  all  the  free  inhabitants."  All  men  might  "walk  as 
their  cxjnsciencc  pcrsuiuled  them,  tv^ry  one  in  the  name  of  his 
God."'  The  scornful  orthodox  brethren  In  Massachusetts  called 
Rhode  Island's  population  "the  Lord's  debris,"  while  the 
facetious  said  that  "  if  a  man  had  lost  his  religion,  he  would  be 
sure  to  find  it  in  some  Rhode  Island  village."  Massachusetts 
further  showed  her  spite  against  the  dissenting  settlers  by  re- 
fusing to  admit  Rhode  Island  into  the  confederation  of  New 
England  colonies,  formed  in  1643  for  protection  against  the  In- 
dians ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  colony  had  received  a  royal  charter 
from  Charles  H  (1663)  that  It  was  securely  csiablislicd.  l^or 
his  hemic  devotion  to  principles  of  freedom,  far  in  advance  of 
his  age,  Roger  Williams  deserves  to  be  honored  as  one  of  the 
noblest  figures  in  our  cobnial  history. 
Oosnectl-       The  same  year  that  Massachusetts  drove  Williams  out  of  her 

cut  fOQIdCd        •       '     1-      •  1  t.    .■ 

^anicnnta  junsdiction  the  magistrates  gave  permission  to  divers  loving 
^uetu^'frib  ffricnrfs,  neighbors,  and  ffrccmen  of  Newetown  (Cambridge), 
i>orchester,  Watertown  and  other  places,  to  transport  themselves 
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and  their  estates  unto  the  Kyvi^T  uf  Conecticfitt,  there  to  reside 
and  inhabit."  These  emigrants  were  partly  attracted  by  the 
glowin;tC  reports  of  the  fertility  of  the  Connecticut  va!Iey,  and 
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partly  repelled  by  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  MassaehusetLs  "  aris- 
tocracy of  righteousness,"  \vhieh  made  impossihk:  honest  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  Led  by  llieir  pastor.  Thomas  Hooker,  tiiey 
tramped  across  the  wilderni-ss  between  the  Charles  and  the 
Connecticut,  driving  their  cattle  before  them  and  carrying  their 
household  goods  in  wagons,  —  tlw  (irst  heralds  uf  d\3S.  Tr.v^\v>i 
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Wltn^nsh 


westward  movement  which  was  to  continue  thn  »iigh  two  centutte' 
to  ihe  racific  Ocean-  'ITic  Connt-ciicut  t-niigrants  founded  Uie 
towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wctheislield  on  Uie  "  long 
river.'"  In  1639  they  adopted  tlieir  ''  I-'midamental  Constitu- 
tions,*'—  the  first  constitution  drawn  up  in  America,  an<l  the 
first  in  modem  history  composed  by  the  free  founders  of  a 
slate'   ITiey  did  not  require  a  man  to  be  a  church  member  in 


'^■A 
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order  to  vote,  and  ihcir  clerff\'men  exercised  far  Ipsa  influence 
over  political  life  than  those  of  the  mother  colony.  Although 
they  had  trouble  with  Massacluj setts,  which  still  claimed  that 
they  were  under  her  jurisdiction,  and  witli  the  Dutch,  who  (as 
we  shall  sec  in  the  next  section)  had  spread  from  the  Hudson 
to  the  Connecticut,  still  the  colonists  of  the  river  towns  wem 
strong  enough  to  defend  both  their  land  and  their  government 

I  The  M,iyfi<nffr  Bgrecmcnt  of  ifiio  was  hardly  n  constitmion,  at  it  did  not 
provide  for  a  /uwn  of  government,  bul  only  yledged  ila  signers  to  obey  the 
{Tovemmcnt  which  they  ihould  establish. 
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After  the  extermination  of  the  dargerous  Pequot  Indians  in 
1637  Uic  colony  flourished  in  secure  and  uneventful  prosperity. 
and  remained,  until  llic  American  Revolution,  the  least  vexed 
of  all  the  English  settienients.  Until  1662  its  existence  was 
not  recognized  by  the  English  government,  but  in  that  year 
Charles  II,  partly,  no  doubt,  to  raise  up  a  powerful  rival  to 
Massachusetts,  which  all  the  Stuarts  hated  for  its  assumption 
of  independent  airs,  granted  a  most  liberal  charter  to  Connect- 
icut, extending  its  territory  wes.tward  to  the  South  Sea  (the 
Pacific).  We  shall  have  occasion,  a  few  pages  later,  to  refer  again 
to  the  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  charters  of  1G62-1663. 

A  third  colony,  composed  of  men  who  came  through  rather 
Uian  (vk/ ^y  Massachusetts,  was  New  Haven.  John  Davenport, 
a  stem  I'uritan  divine,  brought  his  congregation  to  Massachu- 
setts in  the  summer  of  1637,  when  the  colony  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  pitiless  Iri^l  of  Mistress  ."^nne  Hutchinson  and  her  asso- 
ciates, who  were  accused  of  teaching  the  heresy  of  anrinomian- 
ism,  —  a  thing  hard  for  even  a  trained  theologian  to  understand, 
and-^  impossible  to  explain  here.  Finding  the  strife-charged  air 
of  Boston  uncongenial,  Davenport  and  his  congregation  pushed 
on  to  the  ."chores  of  l-ong  Island  Sound  and  founded  the  .settlo 
ment  of  New  Haven  (1638).  The  colony,  which  soon  expanded 
into  several  towns,  was  as  stricdy  Puritan  and  "theocratic" 
(Ciod-ruIed)  as  Massachusetts.  The  foundi-Ts  hoped  to  add 
worldly  prosperity  to  tlieir  piety  by  making  New  Haven  a  great 
commerda!  port ;  but  the  proximity  of  the  unrivaled  harbor  of 
New  York  (dien  called  New  Amsterdam)  rendered  any  such 
hope  vaiji  from  the  begimnng.  Instead  of  becoming  an  inde- 
pendent commercial  colony,  New  Haven  and  her  sister  towns 
found  themselves,  to  their  disgust,  included  in  the  limits  of 
Connecticut  by  tlie  royal  charter  of  1662.  They  protested 
valiantly  against  the  consolidation,  but  were  forced  in  the  end 
to  )aekl.    Thus  the  New  Haven  colony  ceased  to  exist  in  1665. 

^A'ith  the  process  of  radiation  from  Massachusetts  of  colonies 
.to  the  south  and  west  went  a  contrar%*  process  of  absorption  bf 
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'.  luutloai  Massachusetts  of  settlements  to  the  north  and  east.  Ferdinando 
oIMiMuiiu-  Q^^J.^^.^  ^yg  Qjg  Xaiiier  ^f  i^ese  setilcmenis.  In  spite  of  the 
failure  of  the  Kennebec  Colony  in  1 607,  which  "  froze  his  hopes 
and  made  him  sit  down  with  hia  lusscs,"  as  he  quaintly  wrote, 
Gorges's  hopes  soon  thawed  out  ag;iin,  and  he  iabttred  till  his 
death,  forty  years  later^  to  establish  colonies  on  the  Maine  coast. 
The  (Council  for  Nuw  England  surrendered  its  charter  to  the 
king  in  1635,  but  (lorges  persisted  single-handed.  He  got  a 
charter  in  1639,  which  made  him  proprietor  of  Maine.  He  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  to  establish  an  elaborate  government  for  his 
puny  province,  in  which  almost  every  adult  male  was  an  office- 
holder; and  devised  for  his  capital  "  Gorgeana  "  the  first  city 
government  in  America.  Gorges  was  a  deadly  enemy  of  Mas- 
sachusetis.  As  a  courtier  he  opposed  the  reforming  party  in 
Parliament,  and  as  a  standi  Church  of  England  man  he  hated 
the  whole  l*uritan  movement.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost 
agitators  for  the  suppression  of  the  Massachusetts  charter  in 
J634,  and  labored  strenuously  to  have  strong  anti-Puritan  set- 
tlers emigrate  to  his  province  of  Maine  and  to  New  Hampshire. 
the  neighboring  province  of  his  fellow  courtier  and  fellow  church- 
man John  Mason.  By  the  terms  of  the  charter  of  1629  the 
territory  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  extended  from 
three  miles  north  of  the  Mcrrimac  to  three  miles  south  of  the 
Charles,  and  east  and  west  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
oceans.  Now  charters  were  granted  by  the  Stuarts  in  reckless 
ignorance  of  the  geography  of  America.  Because  the  Merrimac 
flows  east  as  it  enters  the  sea,  it  was  presumed  that  it  tiowed 
east  throughout  its  course;  whereas  it  actually  rises  far  to  the 
north,  in  the  lakes  of  New  Hampshire.  A  line  drawn  to  the 
coast,  therefore,  from  a  point  three  miles  north  of  the  sounx  of 
the  Merrimac  would  include  all  of  the  Maine  and  New  Hanip- 
shire  settlements  (see  map,  p.  44).  Massachusetts,  having  ascer- 
tained the  true  course  of  the  river,  laid  claim  lo  these  selttements 
as  lying  in  her  territory.  She  annexed  the  New  Hampshire 
towns  in  1641-1G43,  and  after  a  long  quarrel  over  the  Maine 
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towns,  finally  bought  the  claims  of  CJorges's  heirs  for  £\2%q 
in  1677.  Cliarles  11  was  furious  at  the  transaction.  In  1679 
he  separated  New  Hampshire  from  Massachusetts  and  gave  it 
a  royal  governor ;  but  Maine  remained  part  of  the  Bay  Colony 
and  then  of  the  Bay  State  until  1S20. 

The  domination  of  Massachusetts  over  the  Other  New  Eng-  56.  The 
land  colonies,  at  least  up  to  the  time  when  Connecticut  and  Ibs^utism  in 
Rhode  Island  received  their  charters,  was  complete.  She  far  **"  masm- 
surpassed  them  all  in  men  and  wealth.  I'he  New  England  Con-  colony 
federation,  formed  in  1643  by  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Haven,  chiefly  for  defense  against  the  Indians, 
was  theoretically  a  league  of  four  equal  states,  each  having  t^o 
members  with  equal  voice  in  the  governing  council  But  the 
opposition  of  MassachusL^tls  kept  Rhode  Island  out  of  the  con- 
federation, and  in  the  question  of  declaring  war  on  the  Dutch 
colony  of  New  Netherland  in  1 653  the  two  Massachusetts  coun- 
cilors vetoed  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  other  six.  The  habit  of 
authority  grows  rapidly,  especially  when  cxerdsed  by  strong 
men  who  believe  that  they  are  God's  instruments  in  keeping  the 
faith  and  moral.'?  of  the  community  unsullied.  The  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  centnrj-  exhibited  the  character  of  the  colony 
in  its  most  uncompromising  and  unlovdy  aspects.  The  lai^c- 
minded,  courteous  Winthrap  died  in  1649,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  governorship  by  a  harsh  and  bigoted  Puritan  "  saint/' 
John  Endicott.  Faithfulness  to  Puritan  ideals  reached  a  point 
of  fanatic  cniehy.  Quakers  were  hanged  in  1 5Go  on  Boston 
Common  for  the  crime  of  testifying  to  the  "  inner  light,"  or 
special  divine  revelation  (which  of  course  made  Church  and 
clcrg)'  superfluous).  Again,  in  1692,  nineteen  persons,  mostly 
women,  were  hanged  in  Salem  village  for  witchcraft,  or  secret 
alliance  with  Satan,  on  tlie  most  unfair  evidence  of  excited  ^' 
children  and  hysterical  women. 

On  its  political  side  the  increasing  power  of  the  magistrates  57.  Siens  rf 
of  Massachusetts  aroused  the  angr^'  suspicions  of  the  king,  ^nagnce  to* 
The  colony  banished  Episcopalians,  coined  money,  orcvM*A.  riwi  Tft***^'"^***^ 
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king's  name  in  its  legal  forms,  and  broke  his  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  their  trade.  When  he  sent  commissioners  in  1664 
to  investigate  these  conditions,  they  were  insulted  by  a  con- 
stable in  a  Boston  tavern.  Their  chairman  wrote  back,  "  Our 
time  is  lost  upon  men  puffed  up  with  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence." Edmond  Ran- 
dolph, sent  over  a  few 
years  later  as  a  collector 
of  revenues,  complained 
that  "  the  king's  letters 
are  of  no  more  account 
in  Massachusetts  than 
an  old  number  of  the 
London  Gazette"^  Fi- 
nally, Charles  11,  pro- 
voked beyond  patience, 
had  the  Massachusetts 
charter  annulled  in  his. 
court  (1684),  and  the 
colony  became  a  royal 
province. 

But  before  the  great 
Puritan  colony  entered 
on  its  checkered  career 
of  the  eighteenth  century 
under  royal  governors, 
it  bore  a   conspicuous 

part  in  the  overthrow  of  that  tyranny  which  the  last  Stuart  king, 
James  II,  made  unendurable  for  freebom  Englishmen.  In  1686 
James  united  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  all  New  England 
into  one  great  province,  which  should  be  a  solid  bulwark  against 
the  danger  of  French  and  Indian  invasion  from  the  north,  and 
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1  Randolph  came  at  just  the  moment  when  Massachusetts  was  elated  at  having 
led  the  New  England  colonies  victoriously  through  the  severe  war  with  King 
Philip,  1676  (see  note,  p.  39). 


where  his  governor  should  rule  absolutely,  unhampered  by  colo- 
nial charters  or  assemblies.    He  sent  over  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
as  governor  of  this  huge  province  extending  from   Delaware 
Bay  to  Nova  Scotia.    Andros  was  a  faithful  servant,  an  upright 
man.  without  guile  or  trickery,  but  a  harsh,  narrow,  unbending 
governor,  determined  that  the  instructions  of  his  royal  master 
should  be  carried  out  to  the  letter.     In  pursuance  of  these 
instructions  he  attempted  to 
seize    the   charters   of   Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island, 
but  was  baffled  by  the  local 
patriots  in  both  colonies.    Ex- 
asperated by  resistance,  An 
dros  made  his  hand  doubly 
heavy  upon    the   Massachu- 
setts colony,  which  ihe  Stuarts 
rightly  looked  upon  as  the 
stronghold  of  democratic  sen- 
timent in  America-    He  dis- 
missed the  Massachusetts 
Assembly,  abolished  the  colo- 
nial courts,  dispensed  justice* 
himself,  charging  exorbitant 
fees,  established  a  strict  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  intro- 
duced ihe  Kpiscopal  worship 

in  ]k)ston,  denied  the  colonists  fair  and  speedy  trials,  and  levied 
a  land  tax  on  them  without  the  consent  of  their  deputies. 

The  patience  of  the  colony  was  about  exhausted  when  the  59.  xha 
welcome  news  arrived,  in  April,  1689,  Uiat  James  II  had  been  oiatlott^o"^* 
driven  from  the  Enclish  throne.    The  inhabitants  of  Boston  iM^iiM"- 
immediately    responded  by  a  popular  rising  against   James's 
odious  servant.   Andros  tried,  like  his  ntaster,  to  flee  from  the 
vengeance  of  Um;  people  he  had  so  grievously  provoked,  but  he 
was  seized  and  imprisoned,  and  later  sent  back  tn  'E.^'^^A. 
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The  town  meeting  of  Boston  assumed  the  government,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  safety,  and  sent  envoys  to  London  to 
learn  the  will  of  the  new  king^,  William  of  Orange.  Thus  the 
"Glorious  Revolution"  of  i68g  in  Massachusetts  was  truly  a 
part  of  the  English  Revolution  of  i6SS,  and  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  greater  Revolution  begun  eighty-six  years  later  by  the 
descendants  of  the  men  who  expelled  Andrus  iu  defense  of  the 
principles  of  the  men  who  expelled  James  II. 

King  William  granted  a  new  charter  to  Massachusetts  in 
i6gi,  while  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  quietly  resumed 
government  under  their  old  charters,  retaining  them  as  state 
constitutions  well  into  the  nLncte(;nUi  centur)'.  The  new  Mas- 
sachusetts charter  provided  for  the  union  of  Plymouth  with 
the  Bay  colony  under  a  royal  governor,  and  broke  down  the 
old  Puritan  regime  by  guaranteeing  freedom  of  worship  to  all 
Protestant  sects,  and  making  the  possession  of  prupertj-  in- 
stead of  membership  in  the  church  the  basis  of  political  rights. 
Under  this  charter  the  Massachusetts  colony  lived  until  the 
American  Revolution. 


The  Propriktakv  Colonies 
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Virginia  and  Massachusetts  were  corporate  colonics,  founded 
by  companies  of  men  (corporations)  to  whom  the  king  gave 
charters,  or  the  right  to  establish  governments  in  certain  speci- 
fied territory  of  America.  We  have  seen  how  the  Virginia 
Company  lost  its  charter  quite  early  in  its  history  (1O24),  and 
became  tlie  first  royal  province,  ruled  by  a  governor  and  coui^ 
oil  appointed  by  the  king.  We  have  seen  also  how  the  Massa- 
chusetts Company,  by  the  emigration  of  its  leading  members 
wilk  Ihe  charter  to  America,  became  a  self-governing  colony, 
much  to  the  king's  chagrin.  Finally,  we  have  seen  how  Mas- 
sachusetts sent  out  as  offshoots  t}ie  self-goveniing  colonies 
of  Khode  Island  and  Connecticut,  which  were  recognized  by 
Charles  II's  charters  of  1662-1663.  All  the  rest  of  iJie  thirteen 
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colonies,  wliich  were  later  to  unite  to  fonn  the  American  nation, 
were  founded  -as  proprietorshipi } 

'I'hc  proprietorship  was  a  son  of  middle  thing  between  the 
royal  province  and  the  self-governing  colony.  The  king  let 
the  reins  of  government  out  of  his  own  hands,  but  did  not  give 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  colonists.  Between  the  king  and 
the  settlers  stood  the  proprietor,  a  nnan  or  a  small  group  of 
men,  generally  courtiers,  to  whom  the  king  had  granted  the 
province.  In  the  royal  provuiccs  the  king  himself,  through  his 
l*rivy  Council,  appointed  governors,  established  courts,  collected 
taxes,  and  attended  to  the  various  details  of  executive  govern- 
ment. In  the  self-governing  colonies  the  people  elected  their 
governors  and  other  executive  officers,  civil  and  militar)',  and 
conliolled  them  through  their  democratic  legislatures.  In  the 
proprietary  prn\'inces  the  lords  proprietors  appointed  the  gov- 
ernors, established  courts,  collected  a  land  tax  (quitrent)  from 
the  inhabitants,  offered  bonuses  to  .settlers,  and  in  general  man- 
aged their  provinces  like  farms  or  any  other  business  venture, 
subject  always  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  terms  of  their 
charter  from  the  king,  and  the  opposition  of  their  legislatures 

kin  tlw  colonies." 
I  'ITie  only  enduring  proprietorship  established  under  the  early 
Stuart.s  was  Maryktnd.  In  1632  Gcot^e  Calvert  (T^rd  Balti- 
more), a  Roman  Catliolic  nobleman  high  in  the  favor  of  the 
court,  obtained  from  Charles  [  the  territory  between  the  Poto- 
mac kiver  and  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  with  a  very  lib- 
r£nil  charter.  The  colonists  and  their  cltildreii  were  to  ''  enjoy 
ic  rights  and  privileges  of  native-born  Englishmen  " ;  no  lax 
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'  The  proprictorEliip  wag  not  only  the  cammoocst  form  of  colcmul  grant,  but 

^was  alw  the  earllcHt.    Qiicen  Elizabeth's  pMcnts  to  Cilbcn  and  Raleigh  were 

thb  nature,  and  in  the  Hnt  half  ut  the  scvcniccnUi  century  there  were  many 

icrnpiB  of  proprietor*,  lc»a  hcroieulLy  persistent  than  Sir  Ferdinand©  Gorges, 

I  faund  ciilonics  an  our  thoirs. 

1  All  the  proprietors  excciii  iJie  Duke  of  Vork,  King  Charles  ll'a  biothen 

pmtcd  their  province*  colonial  a^seiublics  elected  by  ihc  people.  They  could 

nm.  in  faci.  gpl  scitlers  on  any  other  Mrrms.    In  the  royal  provinces,  ttKi..  tfaft 

populariy  elected  asBcmhlics  Merc  retained. 


k. 


Proprietary  Grants  made  by  t)ie  Stuart  Kings 

Sbotring  how  sev€a  eighths  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  wa*  granted  to  court 
fsvoritcs  bcWccR  16  yj  and  1680 
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or  custom  was  to  be  imposed  on  them  by  the  English  king  or 
Parliament;  theii"  laws  were  tu  be  made  "by  ilic  proprietor 
and  the  freemen  of  the  colony."  George  Calven  died  before 
the  king's  great  seal  was  affixed  to  the  charter,  but  his  son, 
Cedlius  Calvert,  smt  n  colony  in  1634  to  St.  Marys,  on  the 
shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  second  Lord  Baltimore  was  a  man  of  consummate  tact,  64.  Trtaisof 
broad  and  gtncrous  in  his  views,  unflagging  in  devotion  to  his  tor8'o?Mtry- 1 
culony.  He  needed  all  his  tact,  nobility,  and  courage  to  meet  ""^ 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  struggle.  In  the  first  place, 
the  smiling  tract  of  land  granted  lo  him  by  King  Charles  lay 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  grant  of  King  James  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  (see  map,  p.  28).  A  Virginian  fur  trader  named 
Claiborne  was  aheady  established  on  Kent  Island  ui  C'hesapeake 
Bay,  and  refused  either  to  retire  or  to  give  allegiance  to  the 
Catholic  Lord  Baltimore.  It  came  to  war  with  the  Virginian 
Protcstiints  before  Clailwimc  was  dislndgcd.  Again,  Lord  Balti- 
more interpreted  the  words  of  the  charter,  that  laws  were  to  be 
made  "  by  the  proprietor  and  freemen  of  the  colony,"  to  mean 
that  thtr  proprietor  was  to  frame  the  laws  and  the  freeman  accept 
'them  ;  but  the  very  first  assembly  of  Marylajid  look  the  oppo- 
site view,  insisting  that  the  proprietor  had  only  tlie  right  of 
approving  or  vetoing  laws  which  they  had  passed.  Baltimore 
tactfully  yielded. 

But  it  was  religious  strife  that  distracted  the  colony  most  65.  TbeToi- 
sorely  and  plunged  it  again  and  again  into  civil  war.  Lord  Balii-  *^g 
more  liad  founded  his  colony  partly  as  an  asylum  for  the  per- 
secuted Roman  Catholics  of  England  who  were  regarded  as 
idolaters  by  both  the  New  I'jigland  Puritans  and  the  Virginia 
Episcopalians.  'J"o  have  Mass  celebrated  at  St.  Marys  was,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  intolerant  Protestants,  to  pollute  the  soil  of 
America.  As  Baltimore  tolerated  all  Christian  sects  in  his  prov- 
ince, the  Protestants  simply  flooded  out  the  Catholics  of  Mary- 
land by  immigration  from  Virginia,  New  England,  and  old 
England.     Eight  years  after  the  establishmevA  ol  ^ve.  oStow^ 


eraiLoji  Act  of 
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the  Cadiolics  fonne<(  less  than  25  per  cent  of  tlie  inhabitants, 
and  in  1649  the  proprietor  wa.s  obliged  to  protect  his  fellow 
rehgioiiisis  in  Marj'land  by  getting  the  assembly  to  pass  the 
famous  Toleration  Act,  providing  that  "  no  person  in  this  prov- 
ince professing  to  beUeve  in  Jesus  Oirisf  sliall  be  in  any  ways 
troubled,  molested,  or  discountenanced  for  his  or  her  religion 
...  so  that  they  be  not  unfaithful  to  the  lord  proprietary  or 
molest  or  conspire  against  the  civil  government  established." 
Although  this  is  the  first  act  of  religious  toleration   on  the 
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tkMijN,(arriiiill^itt>i>dllMi«:«ii  ■l(MtrrmHfeinHu4clIi:M«ii  rfifeBrminEX.  ^^ 

Facsimile  of  the  Maryland  Toleration  Act  of  1649 


statute  books  of  the  American  colonies,  we  should  remember 
that  Roger  Williams,  thirteen  years  earlier,  had  fountkd  Rhode 
Island  on  principles  of  religious  toleration  more  complete  t}ian 
those  of  the  Mar^'land  Act ;  for  by  the  italicized  words  of  the 
latter,  Jews  or  freethinkers  would  be  excluded  from  Lord  Balti- 
more's domain.  By  1658  the  fierce  strife  between  Catliolic  and 
Protestant  had  been  allayed,  and  Maryland  settled  down  to  a 
peaceful  and  prosperous  development.  The  tremendous  wave 
of  anti-Catholic  sentiment  that  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Stuarts  (16S9)  swept  the  BaltJmorcs  out  of  their  proprietorship ; 
but  on  the  conversion  of  the  family  to  Protestantism  in  1715, 


*■ 


the  province  of  Maryland  was  restored  to  them  and  remained 
under  their  rule  until  the  American  Revolution. 

During  die  first  five  years  of  his  reign  (1660-1665)  Charles  II  M.  latcrest 
as  much  occupied  with  the  American  colonies.  We  have  already  stuart»iii*tiw 
seen  how  the  charters  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  were  ""'■'•'''«* 
granted  in  1662-1663,  ^^^  ^^  shali  see  in  the  next  section  how 
busily  the*  king  regulated  colonial  trade  in   1660-1663.     The 
years  1663-1665  saw  the  establishment  of  three  new  English 
colonies  in  America, — Carolina,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 

In  1663  Charles  II  granted  to  a  group  of  eight  noblemen  67.  Thewt- 
about  his  court  the  huge  tract  of  land  between  Virginia  and  hjatury  »f  tii« 
the  Spanish  settlement  of  Florida,  extending  westward  to  the  (^™''"*>i 
"  South  Sea  "  (Pacific  Ocean).  The  charter  gave  the  proprie- 
tors power  to  make  laws,  "  with  the  assent,  advice,  and  appro- 
bation of  the  freemen  of  the  colony,"  to  grant  lands,  collect 
duties  and  quitrents,  establish  courts,  appoint  magistrates,  erect 
forts,  found  cities,  make  war,  and  allow  the  settlers  "  such  in- 
dulgences and  dispensations  in  relipous  affairs  as  they  should 
think  proper  and  reasonable,"  —  powers  as  ample  as  Lord  Balti- 
more's in  Marj'land.  Uul  ihc  board  of  proprietors  were  not 
equal  to  Lord  Baltimore  in  tact,  cnerg)%  and  devodon  to  the 
interests  of  the  colony.  Too  many  cooks  spoiled  the  broth ,  The 
initial  mistake  was  the  attempt  to  enforce  a  ridiculously  elab- 
orate constitution,  the  "'  Grand  Model,''  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion by  the  celebrated  English  philosopher  John  Locke,  and 
ulteriy  unfit  forasparscand  struggling  settlement.  A  community 
grew  up  on  Ihe  Chowan  River  (1670),  founded  by  some  mal- 
contents from  Virginia,  and  another  on  the  shore  of  tlie  Ashley 
River,  three  hundred  miles  to  the  south.  The  laltcr  settlement 
was  transferred  ten  years  later  (1 6S0)  to  the  site  of  the  modem 
city  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  These  two  widely  separated 
settlements  developed  gradually  into  North  and  South  Carolina 
respectively,  llic  names  arc  used  as  early  as  1691,  but  the 
colony  was  not  officiallv  divided  and  provided  with  separate  gov- 
ernors until  1 7  J I ,    There  is  little  in  the  history  ol  >iwe,  C?isd«Ka& 
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to  detain  us.  It  is  a  story  of  inefficieni  government,  of  wrang- 
ling and  discord  between  people  and  governors,  governors  and 
prvpricKirs.  proprietors  and  king.  North  Carolina  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "  a  sanctuary  of  ninaways,"  where  "  every  one  did 
what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  paying  rribiite  neither  to  God 
nor  to  Csesar."^  The  Spaniards  incited  the  Indians  to  attack 
the  colony  from  the  south,  and  pirates  swarmed  in  the  harbors 
and  creeks  of  the  coast,   finally,  the  as,sembly  of  South  Carolina, 

burdened  by  an  enormous 
debt  from  the  Spanish- 
Indian  wars,  offered  the 
lands  of  the  province  for 
sale  to  settlers  on  its  own 
terms.  The  proprietors 
vetoed  tliis  action,  which 
invaded  their  chartered 
rights.  Then  the  assembly 
renounced  obedience  to  the 
proprietor's  magistrates, 
and  petitioned  K.ing 
George  I  to  be  tak«i  under 
his  protection  as  a  royal 
province  (1719)-  It  was 
the  only  case  in  our  colo- 
nial historyof  aproprietary 
government  overthrown  by  its  own  assembly.  Ten  years  later 
(1729)  the  proprietors  sold  iheir  rights  and  interests  in  both 
Carolinas  to  the  crown  for  the  paltry  sum  of  ^(^jo.oqo.  So  two 
more  colonies  were  added  to  the  growing  list  of  royal  provinces. 
While  the  Carolina  proprietors  were  inviting  settlers  to  iheir 
new  domain,  an  English  fleet  sent  out  by  Charles  U's  brother, 
the  Duke  of  York,  sailed  into  New  York  harbor  and  demanded 

1  Williuni  llyrd,  a  brilliant  Virginian  wriier,  described  the  lawleu  Ktate  of 
Nortli  Carolina  in  mo  in  the  folbwing  luiicliy  l^tin  rouplct:  - 

De  uitiulo  Ctieurii  nemo  cogiubat, 
Omnes  cnuii  Caesarc^,  nemo  c«»\i«TO  AaJoax. 


Henry  Hudson's  Vessel,  the  /falf  Mwm, 

in  ihe  Hudson 


the  surrender  of  the  feebly  garrisoned  Dutch  fort  on  Manhat-  es.  Tho 
tan  Island  (Seplcmbcr,  1664).    The  furt  was  cummandcd  by  mentDiirew 
Peter  Stuyvesant,  director  general  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  wetheiiaod, 
Netherland.    About  a  hundred  years  earlier  the  Dutch,  driven 
from  their  peaceful  pursuit."  of  farming  and  cFicesc-making'  bv  a 
long  and  cruel  war  with  Spain,  had  taken  to  the  sea  and  laid  the  , 

foundations  of  that  colonial  empire  which  Is  to-day  the  chief     /  -' 
wealth  and  pride  of  their  little  kingdom.     Seeking  to  cripple 
Spain  at  all  points,  they  had  sent  their  ships  east  and  west,  to  | 

I  seize  the  enemy's  treasure  fleets,  to  establish  forts  and  trading 
posts,  and  lo  find  tlie  northern  passage  to  the  Indies.  Thus  in 
the  early  autumn  of  1609  Henrj-  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in 
the  service  of  Holland,  sailed  into  the  spacious  harbor  of  New 
York,  and  up  Uie  majestic  river  which  now  bears  his  name. 
About  five  years  later  the  Dutch  established  fortified  trading 

I  posts  on  Manhattan  Island  and  a  few  miles  below  the  present 
city  of  Albany,  and  in  1621   the  territory  on  the  Hudson  was 

'  granted  by  the  Stales-General  (Parliament)  of  Holland  to  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company. 

The  company  did  not  make  a  success  of  the  colony,  although  M.  The  ill 
it  oflfcrcd  tracts  of  land  miles  deep  along  both  sides  of  the  river  "JtB^coioay' 

j  to  rich  proprietors  ('*  patroons  "),  with  feudal  privileges  of  trade  °°  ""  huUmii 
and  government,  and  in  1638  abolished  all  monopolies,  opening 
trade  and  settlement  to  all  nations,  and  making  liberal  offers  of 
land,  stock,  and  implements  tn  tempt  farmers.  Even  the  city 
of  New  Amsterdam  (New  York),  with  its  magnificent  situation 
for  commerce,  reached  a  population  of  only  sbctecn  hundred  dur- 
ing the  half  century  that  it  was  imder  Dutdi  rule.  The  West 
India  Company,  intent  on  the  profits  of  the  fur  trade  with  the 
Indians  of  central  New  York,  would  not  spend  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  development  and  defense  of  the  colony.  They  sent 
over  director  generals  who  had  little  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  and  refused  to  allow  any  popular  assembly.    If  the 

I      settlers  protested  that  they  wanted  a  government  like  New  Eng- 

L^and's,  "  where  neither  patroops,  lords,  nor  princes  were  k.t\OMtT^ 
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but  only  the  people,"  they  were  met  with  the  in&ulting  threat 
of  being  "hanged  on  the  tallest  tree  in  the  land."  rurtliermore, 
the  Dutch  nuigistraLcs  were  continually  involved  in  territorial 
quarrels.  'J'hey  had  settled  on  the  land  grahted  by  James  I  in 
1606  to  the  London  and  Plymouth  companies,  and  had  been 
immediately  warned  by  them  to  leave  it,  They  replied  humblv 
at  first  that  they  "  had  found  no  English  there,"  and  "  hoped 
they  were  not  trespassing,"  but  later  they  assumed  a  defiant 
tone.  They  disputed  the  right  to  the  Connecticut  valley  with 
the  emigrants  from  Massachusetts^  and  claimed  the  land  along 
the  lower  banks  of  the  South  River  (the  Delaware),  from  which 
they  had  driven  out  some  Swedish  settlers  by  force,*  although 
the  land  lay  plainly  within  the  boundaries  of  Lord  Baltimore's 
charter.  In  1^53.  when  Eng'land  was  at  war  with  Holland,  New 
Nctherland  was  saved  from  tlie  attack  of  the  New  England  colo- 
nies only  by  the  selfish  veto  of  Massachusetts  on  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  other  members  of  the  Confederation  at"  New  England. 
Every  year  the  English  realized  more  dearly  the  necessity  of 
getting  rid  of  this  alien  colony,  which  lay  like  a  wedge  between 
N'ew  England  and  the  Southern  plantations,  controlling"  the 
valuable  route  of  the  Hudson  and  making  the  enforcement  of 
the  trade  laws  in  America  impossible.  In  1664,  therefore, 
Charles  11,  on  the  verge  of  a  commercial  war  with  Holland, 
granted  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  territory'  between 
the  Connecticut  and  Delaware  rivers  as  a  proprietary  province. 
The  first  the  astonished  buighers  of  New  Amsterdam  knew  of 
this  transaction  was  the  appearance  of  the  duke's  fleet  in  ilie 
harbor,  with  the  curt  summons  to  surrender  the  fort.  Director 
General  Scii)'vesant,  the  "  valiant,  weather-beaten,  mettlesome, 
obstinate,  leather-sided,  lion-hearted  old  governor,"  as  Diedrich 


t  Although  without  the  ghadow  of  a  cUun  by  diacover)-  and  explonition,  the 
Swedish  court  imitatec}  those  of  England,  France,  ond  Holland  by  giving  to  Its 
suliject-i  charters  to  establish  settlemcntB  nn  the  shores  nf  the  New  World.  Be- 
tween ifijS  and  1647  five  or  six  Swedish  trading  posts  were  act  up  ;ilong  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  River,  near  ita  mouth,  but  the  home  govtroment  made  no 
provisJon  for  their  defense  and  they  were  easily  captured  by  the  Dutch  in  1655. 


Knickerbocker  calls  him,  fumed  and  stormed,  declaring  that  he 
would  never  surrender.  But  resislance  was  hopeless.  The  burgh- 
tT&  persuaded  the  irate  governor  to  yield,  although  his  gunners 
had  their  fuses  lighted.  New  Netherland  fell  without  a  blow, 
and  the  Engli.sh  flag  waved  over  an  nnbroken  coast  from  Canada 
to  Carolina. 

There  are  still  many  traces  in  New  York  of  its  fifty  years'  ?i.  whattbo 
occujiancy  by  the  Dutch.  The  names  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  queatbed  to 
families  remind  us  of  the  patroons'  estates ;  and  from  the  car  ^**'  **"* 
windows  one  gets  glimpses  of  the  high  Dutch  stoops  and  quaint 
market  places  in  the  villages  along  the  Hudson,  or  sees  a  group 
of  men  at  sundown  still  rolling  the  favorite  old  Dutch  game  of 
bowls,  which  Rip  van  Winkle  found  the  dwarfs  playing  in  the 
Catskills.  But  a  far  more  significant  bequest  of  New  Nether- 
land to  New  York  was  tht  spirit  of  absolutu  government.  Under 
the  Dutch  rule  the  people  were  without  diarter  or  popular  as- 
sembly, and  the  new  English  proprietor  was  content  to  keep 
things  as  they  were,  publishing  his  own  code  of  laws  for  the 
province  (the  "  Duke's  Laws"),  II  was  not  till  1683  that  he 
yielded  to  pressure  from  his  own  colony  and  the  neighbors  in 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania^  and  g;i"anted  an  assembly.  Two 
years  later,  on  coming  to  the  throne  as  James  II,  he  revoked 
this  grant  and  made  New  York  the  pattern  of  absolute  govern- 
ment to  which  he  tried  to  make  all  the  Kjiglish  colonies  north 
of  Marj'land  conform.  What  success  his  viceroy  Andros  had  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  we  have  already 
seen  (p.  51).  In  New  York  the  deputy-governor,  Nicholson, 
deserted  his  post  and  sailed  back  to  England.^  When  the  new 

I  'Vhe  "revolurion  "  in  New  York  was  headed  by  a  farnticnl  demagogue,  a 
nennsD  merchant  named  Jaealt  I.eisler,  who  upiiroprinted  tn  hirnseU  ihc  author- 
ity laid  down  by  Nicholson,  and  refused  to  liunendrr  the  (on  on  the  liattcTy 
la  King  William's  ^.credited  agent  l>efijtr  the  arrival  uf  tlie  new  t^ovemor.  For 
this  obstinate  conduct  l.eislcr  was  hanged  as  a  traitor,  although  tie  protrttcd  that 
fail  only  purpose  in  holding  the  rcini  of  power  waa  to  prevent  the  CatholicB  in 
the  colony  from  getting  conirol  of  the  govcftimrni  nndliclrayinR  it  Iti  l}ic  French 
in  Canada.  He  had  done  noiliin^  more  "ttcastiiuible"  than  bad  the  leaden  of 
the  "glorioua  Rcvfihition"  ia  Massacbuaetts. 
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governor  sent  by  Kiii^  William  III  arrived  in  i6(ji,  he  brought 
iers  to  restore  the  popular  assembly  which  James  1 1  had  sup- 
ssed,  and  from  that  time  on  the  colony  enjoyed  the  privilege 

of  self-government. 

New  York  grew  slowly.    At  the  lime  of  the  foundation  of 

our  national  government  it  was  only  one  of  the  "  small  states" 

as  compared  with  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania. 
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The  liaHery,  New  Yurk,  at  llic  Knd  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 

The  inimensc  Kmpire  State  of  lo-day,  with  its  nine  million 
inhabitants,  is  the  growth  of  the  last  tliree  generations.  It  be- 
gan when  ihe  Krie  Canal,  and  later  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, made  the  Hudson  and,  Mohawk  valleys  the  main  highway 
to  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  growing  West. 

Even  before  tlie  I>uke  of  York  had  ousted  the  Dutch,  magis- 
trates from  hia  new  province,  he  granted  the  lower  part  of  it, 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware,  lo  Iwo  of  his  friends,  who 
were  also  members  of  the  Carolina  board  of  proprietors,  LonI 
Uerkeley,  brother  of  the  irritable  governor  of  Virginia,  and  Sir 


Cicorge  Carteret,  formerly  governor  of  iJie  island  of  Jersey  in 
the  English  Channel.  In  honor  of  t  "arteret  ihe  region  was  named 
New  Jersey  (June,  16G4).  The  proprietors  of  New  Jersey  im- 
mediately published  "concessions"  for  their  colony,  —  a  liberal 
constitution  granting  full  religious  libL-rly  and  a  pupjlar  assem- 
bly with  aiTitrol  of  taxation.  In  1674  the  proprietors  divided 
tlieir  province  into  East  and  West  Jersey,  and  from  that  date  to 
the  end  of  the  century  the  Jerseys  had  a  turbulent  history,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  both  parts  of  the  colony,  after  various  trans- 
fers of  ptTOprietorship,  came  under  the  control  of  the  peace-loving 
sect  of  Friends,  or  Quakers.^  There  were  constat  quarrels  be- 
tween proprietors  and  gnvernors,  beiween  governors  and  legis- 
latures, until  New  Jersey  revolted,  with  the  re^  of  the  American 
colonies,  from  the  rule  of  CJreat  Britain. 

One  (if  the  (Quaker  proprietors  of  West  Jersey  in  the  early  73.  viiuam 
days  uiis  William  Penn,  a  young  man  high  in  the  favor  of  the  pemDyi. 
Duke  of  York  and  bi.s  royal  bn>thcr  Charles,  on  account  of  Lbe  '"**'  "^^ 
services  of  his  father,  Admiral  Fer\n,  to  tlie  Stuart  cause.    W'hen 
the  old  admiral  died  he  left  a  claim  for  some  sixteen  thoiusaiKl 
pounds  against  King  Charles  11,  and  William  Penn,  allracCed 
by  I'm  idea  of  a  Quaker  settlement  in  the  New  World,  asked 
the  king  for  a  tract  of  land  in  payment  of  the  debt.   He  was 
granted  an  immense  region  west  of  tlie  Delaware  River,  which 
he  named  "Sylvania"  (woodland),  but  which  the  king,  in  honor, 
he  said,  of  the  admiral,  insisted  on  calling  Pennsylvania  (16S  i)." 

'  The  Friends,  or  (>uakcrs,  were  a  religious  si-n  foundi-tl  in  Englnnd  by 
(icorge  Fox  in  ihc  iniiidlt?  at  the  arvcnlcvnill  ccnt.ur>'.  Tlicy  bclicvrtl  ttuic  tho 
"  inner  liKht,''  or  the  illumination  of  the  LUivine  SpLcii  in  each  nuui's  conicLcncc, 
wax  a  sutticit-nt  giiidc  for  rnnriiicl  nnd  wutship.  They  were  t-mreme  " rirntocnit*," 
refusing  to  remove  their  hau  in  the  prfsetice  of  any  magistralc.  The  Quokeis 
had  begua  tc  come  to  America  as  early  m  1*153  "*  prcadi  their  doctrioei  of  relW 
gioa*  BfKl  political  indcpcndt-ncc.  We  have  already  seer  how  cruelty  they  were 
penwculed  by  Uie  i'utitan  aiulmrities  of  MaMaihii.sclTs  (p.  4g)  In  L'ver>'  colony 
exOTjK  Khocle  Island  they  were  oppres«cd,  until  William  Penn  rcftlijud  the  drctim 
u(  llicir  founder  and  esisblished  ii  Quaker  colony  in  the  New  World. 

■■f  According  lu  the  charter  I'enn's  gnuit  was  biwjnttcd  on  the  south  "  by  a  circle 
dniwre  at  tvrclvc  mile*  distant  from  Newcastle,  Northward  and  Westward  unio 
tlieht^ginningof  Ihe  ,|oth  degree  of  Northern  Ulilude."  This  confusing  laiiKuaiie 
it  nude  all  the  mure  untntelltgible  by  the  &ct  thata  drclc  tlnmtvVik.n&^M&'K'a&axiKc 
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ChaHfs  II  was  in  the  midst  of  his  quanel  with  the  stiff-necked 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  nu  lunger  willin^i;  to  grant  pro- 
prietors the  almost  unlimited  powers  which  he  had  granted  to 
Uird  Baltimore  and  the  Duke  of  York.  The  Penii  charter  con- 
tained provisions  that  the  colony  must  always  keep  an  agcnl 
in  Ixindon,  that  the  Church  of  Eng^land  iniisl  he  tolerated,  that 
the  king  might  veto  any  act  of  the  assembly  within  five  years 
after  Us  passage,  and  that  tke  English  J'tHianirnf  should  havt 
iht  ri^ht  to  tux  the  colony, 
74.  Theproe-  Penn  offered  attractive  terms  lo  settlers.  Land  was  sold  at 
penn'^sMiony  *cn  dollars  the  hundred  acres,  complete  reli^ous  freedom  was 
allowed,  a  democratic  assembly  was  summoned,  and  the  Indians 
(I-)elawares),  already  humbled  by  their  nonhem  foes,  the  Iro- 
quois, were  rendered  still  less  dangerous  by  Penn's  fair  dealing 
with  them.  Emigrants  came  in  great  numbers,  especially  the 
Protestants  froro  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  were  annoyed  by 
cruel  landlords  and  oppressive  trade  laws ;  and  the  German 
Protestants  of  the  Rhine  country.^  against  whom  Louis  XIV  of 
France  was  waging  a  crusade.  In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  grew  from  twcmty 
thousand  to  two  himdred  thousand.  Philadelphia,  the  "  tatyof 
brotherly  love,"  whicli  JVnn  had  planned  in  1683  "  to  resemWe 
a  green  and  open  countiy  town,"  soon  outstripped  New  York 
in  population,  wealth,  and  ciilturc,  and  remained  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century  the  leading  city  in  the  .Xnierican  colonies.  Its 
neat  brick  houses,  its  paved  and  lighted  streets,  its  printing 
presses,  schools,  hosjiital  and  asylum,  its  library  (1731),  philo- 
sophical society  (17^^^.  and  university  (1  749)  all  testified  to  the 
enlightenment  and  humanity  of  Penn's  colony,  and  especially 


of  twelve  mile*  from  Newcastle  docB  not  touch  the  fonicdi  dc^ee  of  latjtudb 
U(id  ttallinwa-'ft  charier  of  1(1^2  gave  him  all  ihc  taml  "  which  lyi-'th  under  the 
40th  degree  "  The  heits  ol  Penn  nnd  lialtimore  quarrctcd  over  t!ic  b^mndwr 
line  for  two  full  generaliuii.i.  Finally,  in  ijfi4-r7r);,  two  English  surveyor»,  Mwob 
and  Dixon,  tan  ihc  present  bounJan,'  line  (at  y^"  4  j'  26"),  whkh  was  acccpud 
by  both  proprietors.  For  the  dbputed  tciriion'  sec  map,  p.  54. 
1  The  ancestors  of  the  "■  I'enruylvania  Dutch." 
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to  the  genius  and  industry  of  its  leading  citizen,  the  celebrated 
Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-1790). 

William  I'cnn  was  the  greatest  of  the  founders  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies.  He  had  aii  the  liberality  of  Roger  Williams  with- 
out his  impetiiousness,  all  the  fen.'or  of  John  Winthrop  without 
a  trace  of  intolerance,  all  the  tact  of  Lord  liajiimore  with  still 
greater  industry  and  zeal.  He  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age  in 
humanitv.  At  a  lime  when  scores  of  offenses  were  punishable 
by  death  in  England,  he  made  murder  the  only  capital  crime  in 
his  colony.  Prisons  gen- 
erally were  filthy  dun- 
geons, but  Pcnn  made 
his  prisons  workhouses 
for  the  education  and  cor- 
rection of  malefactors. 
H  is  province  was  the  first 
to  raise  its  voice  against 
slavery  (in  the  Oeraian- 
town  protest  of  iGSS), 
and  his  liuniane  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  has 
passed  into  the  legend 
of  the  spreading  elm  and 
the  wampum  belts  familiar  to  every  American  school  child. 
When  Fenn's  firm  hand  was  removed  front  the  province  (17 12), 
disputes  and  wranglings  arose  betw-cen  governor  and  assembly 
over  taxes,  land  transfers,  trade,  and  defense;  but  the  colony 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Penn^mily  throughout  the 
American  colonial  period. 

Disappointed  that  his  charter  of«i68t  gave  him  no  coast  line, 
Penn  persuafJed  the  Duke  of  York  in  1682  to  release  to  him 
the  land  which  Ktnj'vesant  had  wrested  from  the  Swedes  on 
the  Delaware  in  1655,  and  which,  in  spite  of  Uaitimore's  pro- 
tests, had  been  held  as  a  part  of  New  York  ever  since  the 
English  "  conquest "  of  1 664.   This  territory,  called  the  "'  TV«,«i^ 
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Lower  Counties,"  Penn  governed  by  a  deputy.  The  Lower 
Counties  were  separated  from  Pennsylvania  in  1702,  and, 
under  the  name  of  the  colony  of  Delaware,  were  given  their 
own  legislature ;  but  they  remained  a  part  of  the  proprietary 
»main  of  the  Penn  family  till  the  American  Revolution. 
For  [iic  sake  of  completeness  wt:  must  nientiun  umung  these 
proprietorships]  the  colony  of  Georgia,  although  it  was  founded 
long  after  the  Stviart  dynast}'  had  given  place  to  the  House 
of  Hanover  on  the  English  throne.  In  ihe  yeiir  that  Oeor^ge 
Washington  was  born  (1732),  James  Oglethoqjc  obtained  from 
Parliament  a  charter  granting  to  a  body  of  trustees  for  twenty* 
one  years  the  government  of  the  unsettled  part  of  the  old  Caro- 
lina territory  .wuth  of  the  Savannah  Kiver.  It  was  a  combined 
charitable,  business,  and  political  venture.  Oglethorpe,  who,  as 
chairman  of  a  [Kirliamentary  committee  of  investigation,  had 
been  horrified  by  the  condition  of  English  prisons,  wished  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  poor  debtors  and  criminals  to  work 
out  their  salvation  In  the  New  World.  The  Church  was  anx- 
ious for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  on  the  Carolina  bor- 
ders. Capitalists  saw  in  Ihe  pit>jected  silk  and  wine  cultivation  a 
promise  of  large  profits.  And  the  government,  drifting  already 
toward  the  war  with  Spain  which  was  declared  in  1739,  w*** 
glad  to  have  the  English  frontier  extended  .southward  toward 
the  Spanish  settlement  of  Elorida.  So  I'ariiament,  the  society 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  many  private  citizens  contributed  toward  the  new 
colony,  which  was  established  on  the  banks  of  ihe  Savannah  in 
>733t  ^^^  named  Georgia  after  the  reigning  king,  George  II. 
Slavery  was  forbidden  in  the  new  colony,  also  the  traffic  in  rum, 
which  was  a  disgrace  to  the  New  England  colonies  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island.  But  the  colony  did  not  prosper. 
The  convicts  were  poor  woriters.  The  industries  started  were 
unsuited  to  the  land.  Not  wine  and  silk,  but  rice  and  cotton, 
were  destined  to  be  the  foundation  of  Georgia's  prosperity. 
Oglethorpe  battled  manfully  for  his  failing  colony,  and  defeated 
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the  Spaniards  on  land  and  sea ;  but  the  trustees  had  to  sur 
render  the  government  tu  thi-  king  in  1 753.  'Hie  founder  of  the 
last  Anicrica.n  colony  lived  to  scu  the  United  Slates  acknowl- 
edged by  Great  Brilaiu  aiid  the  other  powers  of  Europe  as  an 
independent  nation. 
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The  Coloniks  tn  the  Eighteenth  Centurv 

\\'e  have  now  traced  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  7b.  Tendency 
English  colonies  in  America.    It  remains  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  becfflmo""** 
to  the  economic  and  social  condition  of  the  colonies  in  their  ™y*' ''"" 
^miilurity  in  Ihe  eighteenth  centur^'. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  table  and  map  Cpp.  6S  and 
69 1  will  show  how  steady  the  tendency  was  for  the  colonies, 
especially  those  founded  by  proprietors,  to  become  royal  prov- 
inces. Only  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  escaped  at  least  a 
short  period  of  the  kingV  control  ;  and  repealed  proposals 
were  made  in  Parliament  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  suppress  the  few  remaining  colonial  charters  and 
unite  all  the  colonies  intij  one  \nr^c  province  of  the  F.ngHsh 
crown,  to  be  governed  by  the  king's  officers  and  provided  with 
a  provincial  assembly.  The  causes  for  this  tightening  of  royal 
control  lay  partly  in  the  incom]3clency  and  selfishness  of  the 
proprietora,  partly  in  the  European  polities,'  partly  in  the  need 
for  protection  against  the  French  in  Canada  and  (heir  Indian 
allies.  But  the  chief  cause  of  the  king's  interferciKx*  in  colonial 
aftair.^  was  his  desire  to  control  their  trade  and  manufaciures  for 
his  own  profit. 

^'Phe  fKiliiieal  economists  of  the  seventcenlli  and  ei^hiecnth  79.  mem" 
: 


nturies  quite  commonly  believed  that  a  nation's  wealth  was  ^■ommoree'' 
leasured  not  by  the  amount  of  desirable  goods  which  it  could 
)duce  and  exchange,  but  by  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 


1  With  the  accession  of  Wtlliam  of  ORUige,  in  16S9,  England  was  irvotved  in 
a  lonK  period  o{  war  with  I-'ranw.  and  ncccied  lo  cnntctilraie  all  hei  reauurcefl. 
^cc  Cheyney'a  Sliun  History  ul  Engbiid,  tbap.  x\-ii. 
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which  it  could  amass,  -  Iho  miser's  ideal.  In  accnrrfance  with 
this  '■mercantile'  Uicwry  of  coiiinierce,  as  it  was  called,  evtiy 
nation  tried  tcj  buy  as  little  from  othirrs  and  sell  as  much  to 
others  as  possible,  so  that  the  "favorable  balance"   of  cash 


Map  illustrating  the  Growth  in  the  Number  of  Kayal  Provinces  from 
16S2  Lo  [753 
The  myal  provinces  arc  colored  red 

might  come  into  its  cofftrs.  Naturally  the  European  countries 
would  look  oil  tbeir  colonics,  then,  as  places  in  which  to  seD 
goods.  The  colonies  should  furnish  the  raw  materials — iron. 
wooE,  furs,  hides  —  to  the  motiicr  country-,  and  then  should  buy 
back  the  finished  products  —  steel,  clothing,  hats,  shoes  — 
from  the  niotlier  counti\,  paying  the  difference  in  coin.    Where 
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the  money  was  to  come  from,  when  the  colonies  were  forbidden 
either  to  manufacture  goods  themselves  or  lo  sell  raw  maicriu]  lo 
the  other  natitms.  does  not  setrm  greatly  to  have  contcrned  the  Ku- 
ropcan  statesmen.  They  believed  that  colonies  existed  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  mother  coLntry,  and  thai  if  tliey  could  not  increase 
tlie  fiuvv  of  gold  and  siK'er  into  her  treasury,  they  were  useless. 

So  Charles  il's  ministers  were 
neither  more  nor  less  at  fault  than 
tliose  of  the  Kuropean  countries 
generally,  when  in  1660- 1663 
they  fastened  on  thir  American 
colonies  the  NaviK^-Lion  Acts,  or 
laws  of  trade.  No  goods  coyld  be 
carried  into  or  out  of  the  colonies 
except  in  ships  built  in  die  English 
domains  and  manned  by  crews  of 
which  two  thirds  at  least  were  Eng- 
lish subjects.  No  foreign  goods 
could  be  brought  into  the  colonie.-^ 
without  first  stopping  in  England 
to  pay  duties  or  be  inspected. 
Certain  "enumerated  articles,"  in- 
cluding tobacco,  cotton,  furs,  sugar, 
rice,  could  not  be  exponed  from 
tlie  colonies  to  any  port  outside 
the  British  domain  ;  and  all  colo- 
nial manufactures  which  competed 
with  English  industry  were  forbidden.  To  be  sure,  England 
softened  the  effect  of  the  Navigation  Acts  by  giving  the  enu- 
merated colonial  goods  die  preference,  or  even  a  monopoly, 
in  her  markets,  and,  by  a  system  of  "  drawbacks "  or  re- 
bales,  reduced  the  duties  which  the  colonies  bad  to  pay  on 
goods  shipped  through  Enj:jlish  ports.  Hut  nevertheless  it  was  a 
great  hindrance  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  colonies  to 
forbid  them  lo  buy  and  sell  direcdy  in  the  markets  of  Europe, 
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and  a  severe  blow  to  their  industrial  life  la  prohibit  their  rising 
ni.inufactijreK.  It  was  likekillinf;  the  gnose  that  laid  the  p^olden 
^gs.  For  only  by  their  trade  with  the  French  and  Spanish  Indies, 
which  wanted  their  timber  and  furs,  could  the  colonies  get  that 
coin  which  England  demanded  to  maintiun  her  "  favorable  bal- 
ance." The  fact  that  five  sixths  of  the  laws  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment from  1689  to  1760,  touching  the  colonies,  were  for  the 
regulation  of  trade  and  manufactures  shows  how  serious  was 
this  [xihcy  of  restricting  the  commerce  and  industiy  of  America. 
But  for  all  the  laws  of  Parliament,  illicit  trade  flourished,  and 
was  the  foundation  of  many  a  considerable  colonial  fortune. 
Probably  90  per  cent  of  the  tea,  wine,  fruit,  sugar,  and  molasses 
consumed  in  the  colonies  was  smuggled.  "  If  the  king  of  Eng- 
land," said  James  Otis,  "  were  encamped  on  Biwlon  Common 
with  twenty  thousand  men,  and  had  all  his  na\'y  on  our  coast, 
le  could  not  execute  these  laws." 
Fortunately  for  the  economic  life  of  the  c<3lonies,  the  king's  81.  why  the 
ministers  did  not  devote  their  serious  attention  to  the  enforce 
merit  of  the  Navigation  Acts  until  the  eighteenth  century  was  •"'""■^ 
some  sixty  years  old.  War  witli  Louis  XIV  of  France  began 
when  William  of  Orange  ascended  the  English  throne  in  1689, 
and  Listed  almost  imintemiptcdly  to  the  treaty  of  Utredit  (i  7 1 3). 
Then  for  twenty  years  England's  great  peace  minister,  Kobert 
Walpole,  directed  the  government,  wisely  overlooking  (he  irreg- 
ularities of  colonial  commerce  so  long  as  its  prosperity  contrib- 
uted to  Englanii's  wealth  and  quiet.  Toward  the  middle  of  the 
century  the  war  with  France  ivas  renewed,  and  the  decade  1 7  50- 
1760  witnessed  the  culmination  nf  the  mighty  struggle  for  the 
New  World  between  France  and  England,  which  wiJ!  be  the 
subject  of  our  next  chapter.  We  shall  see  how  the  removal  of 
the  French  from  America  affected  the  colonial  policy  of  Eng- 
land. Our  inlcresi  at  present  w  in  noting  that  the  long  jjcriod 
of  England's  "salutary  neglect"  permitted  the  colonies  to  de- 
velop Ihcir  trade  and  manufactures  to  a  considerable  degree,  in 
spite  of  the  oppressive  \a\ngation  Acts. 
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The  American  colonists  numbered  about  1.300,000  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  tentur)'.  They  were  mostly  of  English 
stocJt,  though  the  Dutch  were  still  numerous  on  the  Hudson 
and  the  Dctaware.  PYcnch  Huguenuts  had  come  in  c«>nsidcrablc 
numbers  to  the  middle  and  lower  tX)lonies,  Germans  from  the 
Rhine  coiinlr>'  Iiad  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Scotch-Irisli, 
that  Merlin^,  hardy  race  of  men  which  has  given  us  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  names  in  our  hisit>ry,  had  come  in  great  num- 
bers to  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  passed  do\vn  the  Shenandoah 
valley  into  Virginia  and  the  Camlinas.  Immigration  practicafly 
ceased  about  1730,  not  to  be  renewed  on  a  large  scale  until  the 
age  of  steamships  a  century  later.  There  were  between  two 
and  three  hundred  thousand  negro  .slaves  disiributtrd  through 
the  colonies,  —  a  few  house  servants  and  men  of  all  work  in  the 
New  England  States,  a  grc-ater  number  in  the  Middle  States 
and  Virginia,  while  farther  sciuth  they  e\x'n  outiiumlxired  tbc 
whites  in  some  districts  of  South  (_^roiina  and  (leDrgia. 

'ITiere  were  well-defined  types  of  colonial  society,  due  to  cir- 
cumstances of  emigration  from  K^mtpe.  conditions  of  the  soS. 
political  institutions,  and  religiou.s  beliefs.  These  types  were  the 
more  marked,  as  there  were  no  adequate  means  of  communiia- 
tion  or  routes  of  travel  between  the  anionics.  New  Kngland 
was  inhabited  by  pure  English  stock,  and  retained  fnr  many 
generations  its  Furitan  ch.iracter.  The  early  immigrants  had 
come  in  congregations  and  settled  in  conipacC  groups,  making 
little  self-governing  towns  clustered  about  the  church,  the  scIvtoI, 
and  the  village  green.  Learning  was  more  carefully  nurtured 
and  widely  diffused  in  New  England  tlian  anywhere  else  in  Che 
colonies.^    Before  1650  public-school  instruction  had  been  made 

ifhr  ruiilan  leaders  of  ihf  New  England  scttltmcnls  were  highly  cducntoJ 
men,  whd  pritcd  Lcornbg  for  the  «upport  it  futniDhi^  to  their  independent  r- 
Itgious  idcaa.  When:  the  mtcrprctauon  of  .Scripture  depended,  aa  tt  tlid  m  Oie 
IHirltan  tyxtem.  on  one's  own  enlightened  mind,  universal  educntion  wm  n  nccc*- 
sity,  The  MMsnehuKUK  legislature,  which  voted  ^400  in  16 16  "  to  found  n  c(4- 
Icge  at  Nevrldwnv  "  (Uiimbi  idi;e).  was  "  the  fint  b<Kly  in  which  thf.  people  \it 
their  rtrprcsentative*  ever  gave  their  own  money  to  found  a  pLicc  of  eilucation" 
((Jiiinty,  Hintoiy  o(  Hnrvanl  Univrtsily,  Vol.  II,  p.  654). 
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compulsory  in  all  New  EriKland  except  Rhode  Island,  in  order 
"  ihat  learniiif^."  in  the  noble  words  of  the  Masaachusetls  stat- 
ute, "might  noi  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  the  fathers."  Har- 
vard College  was  established  six  years  after  Winthrop's  landing, 
and  "  before  the  nightly  howl  of  the  wolf  had  ceased  from  the 
outskirts  of  their  villages  "  the  Massachusetts  settlers  had  made 
provision  whereby  their  young  men  might  study  the  master 
mind»  of  the  wodd.    The  excellent  Earl  of  Bellorflont^  coming 
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as  royal  governor  to  Massaehusctls  in  1700,  wondered  how  so 
much  learning  could  exist  in  the  province  side  by  side  with  so 
much  fanaticism. 

The  stony  soil  and  rigorous  climate  of  New  England  made 
the  farmer's  life  a  fit  preparation  for  enduring  the  rough  march 
or  toiling  on  the  rude  fortifications  against  the  Indians,  whose 
war  whoop  so  often  interrupted  his  plowing  and  planting. 
The  schools  of  bluefish,  mackerel,  and  cod  off  the  coast  devel- 
oped a  race  of  hardy  fishermen  in  the  sea^xirt  towns ;  while 
the  fleet  sloops  and  cutters  of  the  aristocratic  merchants  slipped 
by  the  customs  patrol  with  Che  smuggled  goods  of  the  Indies. 
Until  the  rise  of  a  class  of  brilliant  young  lawyers  like.  Ova  -as?^ 
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Ihe  Adamses,  on  the  tvc  of  the  Rcvolutiiin^iry  War,  the  cHergf 
were  the  undisputed  leaders  of  society.  Kducation  was  cntirdy 
ill  their  hands,  aiid  the  magistrates  were  controlled  by  a  public 
opinion  lai^ely  inspired  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Puritan  divines. 

With  the  virtues  of  soberness,  industry',  scrupulous  consdcn- 
lioiisness,  and  a  higli  standard  of  private  and  public  morality, 
Puritanism  also  unfortunately  developed  narrowTicss.  self-right- 
eousness, ar^i  unwholesome  cultivation  of  the  nuslcre  and  joy- 
less sides  of  life.  The  first  play  that  ventured  to  invite  the 
applause  of  a  New  Kiigland  audience,  ''  The  Orphan,"  enacted 
in  a  fioston  coffeehouse  in  1750,  was  prohibited  as  "tending 
to  discourage  indu.stry  and  frugality  and  greatly  to  increase  im- 
piety." At  the  same  time  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  cities  to  the 
south  were  centers  of  gaycty. 

No  greater  contrast  could  be  imagined  than  that  of  the  hardv 
old  Puritan  divine,  Samuel  Emery,  preaching  inierminabie  se> 
mons  in  the  arctic  cold  of  a  Maine  meelingbouse  witiiout  seats, 
windows,  or  plaster,  on  a  salary  of  £4,^  2.  year,  payable  one  half 
in  farm  truck  and  hrewood.  prepared  every  moment  to  seize  his 
musket  at  the  sound  of  the  Indian  war  whoop,  and  fortified  by 
inward  grace  against  the  still  more  redoubtable  attacks  of  the 
tart  tongues  of  "  frightfully  turbulent  women  "  in  his  congrega- 
tion ;  and  the  rich  Carolina  planter,  wintering  among  the  fashion- 
able throng  at  Charleston,  sipping  cosily  wines  at  gay  suppere, 
handing  richly  gowned  women  to  their  chariots  with  the  grace 
of  King  Louis's  courtiers,  gaming,  dueling,  drinking,  and  re- 
mitting generous  sums  of  his  plantation  profits  to  the  son  estab- 
lished in  gentleman's  quarters  at  Tory  Oxford.  Of  course  such 
a  picture  is  not  fair  to  the  average  life  in  the  colonies,  north 
and  south.  There  were  wealthy  aristocrats  among  the  I'uritans 
of  New  England,  as  "  Tory  Row  "  in  Cambridge  testified ;  and 
there  were  numcmus  settlers  nf  hardy  Huguenot  and  Scotch- 
Irish  stock  in  Vii^inia  and  the  Carolinas.  Nevertheless,  the 
contrast  between  New  Englai^d  and  the  colonies  south  of  the 
I'otomac  \va.i  marked. 


The  ridi  soil  of  the  South,  with  its  staple  crops  of  tobacco  S6.  mepiin- 
and  rire,  favored  the  phintatlon  system  and  slave  labor.  Broad  ^u^"  ^hI 
navigable  rivers,  reaching  well  up  into  the  level  hnds,  gave  every 
planter  his  private  wharf,  and  made  the  huge  plantations  re- 
semble feudal  estates,  with  their  stately  manor  houses  domi- 
nating; the  stables,  the  storage  sheds,  and  the  dusterin);;  huts  of 
the  slave  quarters.  In  Virginia,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  in 
the  Carolinjis.  these  estates,  by  the  laws  of  "primogeniture"  and 


A  Colonial  Mansion  in  the  South 


"  entail,"  descended  undivided  to  the  eldest  son  of  tlie  family, 
while  the  younger  sons  cither  entered  the  ranks  of  the  clergy 
and  the  professions  of  physicians  and  lawyers,  or  sometimes 
became  shiftless  dependents  aiid  rovers. 

A  public-school  system  was  impossible  when  the  white  popu-  87.' 
lalion  was  so  scattered  thai  a  planter  needed  a  tield  glass  to  sec  "*  ^*  eoBth 
his  neighbor's  house.  Tlic  slaves  might  be  taught  the  elements 
of  religion  by  a  conscientious  mistress,  but  "  book  learning  '* 
was  no  part  of  iheir  equipment  for  the  rice  swamps,  the  kitchen, 
or  the  hunting  stables-  On  court  days  the  squires  and  rustics 
gathered  at  the  countv  center,  making  a  holiday  vdlK  tacvpi,^ 
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and  speech  making ;  but  the  tense  and  steady  political  interest 
of  the  New  England  town  meeting  was  unknown.^ 
8S.  Th6  mid-  The  settlements  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Potomac  were 
"middle  colonies  "  in  character  as  well  as  in  situation, — between 
the  puritanical,  democratic  type  of  New  England,  and  the  urbane, 
aristocratic,  hospitable  society  of  the  South,  so  tenacious  of  rank 
and  tradition.  Politically  these  middle  colonies  combined  some 
features  of  both  the  township  government  of  the  North  and  the 
county  government  of  the  South.  They  were  (as  they  still  are) 
cosmopolitan  in  population,  and  the  region  was  most  attractive 
to  foreign  immigration.  A  Jesuit  missionary  of  Canada  passing 
through  New  Amsterdam  in  1643  found  eighteen  languages 
spoken  among  its  four  hundred  inhabitants,  and  noted  an  in- 
tense devotion  to  money  making,  which  precluded  much  inter- 
est in  education  or  religion.  There  were  but  two  churches  in 
the  city  when  it  was  surrendered  to  the  English  in  1664. 

89.  Why  In  lands  so  recently  reclaimed  from  the  virgin  forest  and  the 
developed"'      savage  Indian  as  were  the  American  colonies,  the  progress  of 

■lowly  in  the  civilization  was  naturally  slow.  As  late  as  the  outbreak  of  the 
colonies  •' 

Revolutionary  War,  John  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania  could  write, 

"  Some  few  towns  excepted,  we  are  all  tillers  of  the  soil  from 

Nova  Scotia  to  West  Florida."  Still  Benjamin  Franklin,  already 

high  in  the  estimation  of  Europeans  for  his  scientific  discoveries, 

when  founding  the  first  American  Philosophical  Society  (1743), 

wrote :  "  The  first  drudgery  of  settling  new  colonies  is  pretty 

well  over,  and  there  were  many  in  every  colony  in  circumstances 

which  set  them  at  ease  to  cultivate  the  finer  arts  and  improve 

the  common  stock  of  knowledge." 

90.  Estab-  An  enterprising  governor  of  New  York,  toward  the  end  of  the 
PMtaUyBtem  seventeenth  century,  started  a  monthly  postal  service  between 
in  the  colonies  New  York  and  Boston,  over  the  New  Haven-Hartford-Springfield 

route  now  followed  by  the  railroad.  In  1 7 1  o  Parliament  extended 

1  In  Virginia  there  was  a  sort  of  county  government  by  the  parish  vestries, 
but  in  South  Carolina  every  magistrate  was  appointed  in  Charleston  and  every 
court  held  there.  Of  county  or  township  government  there  was  no  trace  un^ 
after  the  Civil  War. 


Tht'  English  Colonies 

the  British  post  offiw;  to  America,  with  hL-adquartcrs  at  New  York, 
and  routes  reaching  from  the  Maine  border  on  the  north  to  Wil- 
liamsbui^,  tlie  capital  of  Virginia,  on  the  suulh.  Later  Iknjamin 
Franklin  was  for  many  years  postmaster-general  of  the  colonics, 
and  administered  the  office  with  ^reat  skill. 

l^iihlic  schoolM  existed  from  the  first  in  New  England,  as  we  91.  Bduca> 
have  seen,  but  were  not  established  in  the  middle  and  southern  coiooic* 
tolanica  until  the  eighteenth  century.  For  over  half  a  ceniury 
Harvard  was  the  only  college  in  America;  then  followcxl  William 
and  Mary  in  Virginia  (1693),  Vale  in  Connecticut  (1 701),  Prince- 
ton in  New  Jersey  (1746),  Philadelphia  (iww  tlic  University  of 
Pennsylvania)  (1749),  King's  (now  Columbia)  in  New  \'ork 
(1754),  Rhode  Island  (now  Brown  University)  (1764).  The  first 
medical  treatise  in  America  was  ]]ublishc-d  by  Thomas  Thacher 
in  Hoston  in  1678,  "  to  guide  the  common  people  of  New  Eng- 
land how  to  order  themselves  and  theirs  in  the  Small  Pocks  oi* 
Measek."  But  it  was  a  full  century  before  the  first  medical 
schuol  was  opened  in  Philadelphia,  with  lectures  in  anatomy, 
botany,  and  Lavoisier's  discoveries  in  chemistry.  Even  then 
the  science  of  medicine  was  crude  and  clumsy  beyond  belief. 
Geor^  Washington's  life  was  sacrificed  to  medical  ignorance  in 
1 799.  He  was  *'  bled  "  three  times  by  the  leeches,  and  then,  after 
the  loss  of  two  quarts  of  blood,  was  "  dosed  to  nausea  and  blis- 
tered to  rawness."  Even  his  stout  constitution  could  not  stand 
the  heroic  treatment.  His  secretary  wrote  sadly :  "  Every  medic:il 
assistance  was  offered,  but  without  the  desired  result," 

In  1638  the  first  font  of  type  was  brought  from  England,  92.  PrmtiBK 
and  in  1640  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  meter  (the  oW  *'  Bay  Psalm  SJ!^*Jl^"t 
Book")  was  printed  in  Hoston,  ~  the  first  book  printed  in 
America  north  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  On  September  26,  1690, 
the  first  newspaper  in  America,  Publick  Occurrences  both  For- 
eign anil  Dtrmesfic.  appeared  in  Boston ;  but  it  was  promptly 
supprcs-sed  by  the  government  "  under  higli  resentment"  How- 
ever, in  1704  the  Boston  Nrtos-LetUr  had  a  kinder  reception 
by  the  authorities,  and  became  the  first  pcnnaDKnK.  w:>H'avw^*«- 
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Within  the  next  half  century  all  the  colonics  cxcqjt  New  Jersey, 
Dduwaie,  and  Georgia  had  Guz^ttes  or  Chromeks,  and  there 
were  Ihrtc  or  four  respectable  periodicals.  But  few  books  were 
produced  in  the  colonies.  The  educated  depended  on  England 
for  (heir  scientific  works,  and  read  with  avidity  the  ponderous 
novels  of  the  eighteenth  t-entury.  Tlic  colnniaJ  presses  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  sermons  and  political  "  broadsides." 
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LEbpti  from  Sttt!t*d  bringiu  iht  Copy  of 
a,SWr  LuJ/Pnii»dllint.  InlJlulcf.  j4 
fi4f«.tii  Ai^-jH  Sa,[Ufiil.    U  *  '."■"' 
rh<  CvBtrjj  LjjHtrmng  ihff^f^nt    Pdwgrt 
^  I'f  KJi'^il-n  ni'tf  lilt  Pntrjltm  St^lititn. 

Thit  Liner  ain  Nocki.  Thji  I'ipilU  fwarm  in 
thalHiiiun-tiulthcv  inifSliniure  avuw«l.lj' ihjn 
forincily,  ind  rhji  ut  ha  maai^ota  a\  PndU  & 

Sliliifl  MT^umttii^hrt  Irom  runoc,  mil  guni;  U 
ic  North,  m  tbc  KiEhluidi  &  ntWr  placi-i  r^"  itw 
Cmnny.  Thai  tie  MiniftiTiot'ihi:  HighLnJ*  jpJ 
Nofrh  nvt  jii  Urfc  LiDi  oj  ih.em  re  tfir  Oxiuiit* 
ncof  cncGfnenl  AffcDibly,ia  Ik  hid  hfioiz  riic 
Pirhij-CoundL 


,1'^'"  iijiH'slKiiJ.Ti,  ThMiHeyhnvehopa/ 

AlliHuiti  lium  f'.<»«,  oihciwilc  »Wy  wrjuid  nM) 
b.  Ill  imiiwirni ,  nnd  hr  givci  Rofont  Tor  haAf 
praliciiliun)  ihir  lUc  friJi.t  King  miy  fc™J  Trenc 
ibiiLei  ilji.  Wm«f,  .  Bwjoli  the  E-^/.^),  «c.«S 
willnQtihrn  horStiiaoppotc  ihcm  i  Hcoa 
ihfi.  b.l*  fpjrc  rt>cm,  iLc  Soloa  <rf  Atlioi  b.->«al 
Sn  b^iAEo.o-,  1.  TbcEipcaiiton given  liiml/l 

liim  lu  thr  undmakio^  with  fewer  Mm.if  he  iM 
buiJcni!  iivcT  a  fuflkitnt  numbo-  orOttKt»«i6 
Arrni  and  Aminijriiijgii, 

He  tiWcivcun  la  \\x  icll  <if  hi  Lrttrri  U  l» 
rw(Tlli.^fuuiiniPmtni.ci  oflhc  PrrtfniJtt  1  bin| 
aFcuullinc  and  th*t  he  wili  tovrrn  ut  j.-r-Td-fl 
lo  Law.  TIr  flyi.  iSit  iK-irig  Gtrd  up  jq  ibc  r3 
^Ui  ami  futiiidit  uT  l^ma.  h»  (t  by  £<>iKauaa  1 


Facsimile  of  the  EarLcat  Successful  Newspaper  in  America 

In  1734  a  po6r  New  York  printer  named  Peter  Zenger  wras 

tried  for  "  seditious  libel  "  in  speaking  freely  of  the  govemracnl. 
He  was  defended  by  tlic  aged  Andrew  I  lamilton  of  Philadelphia. 
the  ablest  lawyer  in  the  colonies,  wh(.>  came  to  offer  hi.s  ser\'ices 
gratis  in  a  cause  which  he  rightly  deemed  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. "  It  is  not  the  case  of  a  poor  printer  nor  of  New  Vorit 
alone,"  he  said  in  his  fine  plea.  "  No  1  it  may  in  its  consequences 
affect  every  freeman  that  lives  under  a  Hritish  government  in  the 
main  pand]  of  America,  securing  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
the  liberty  both  of  expo-sing  and  opposing  arbitrary  power  by 
speaking  and  writing  the  truth."  Hamilton  won  his  case,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press  was  thus  early  vindicated  in  our  history. 


The  observant  Swedish  traveler  Kalm,  visiting  America  in  94.  Lack  oi 
1750.  was  asloiiislied  at  the  Uuhtion  of  the  cokinles  from  one  "Jl" taace  in 
another,  and  it  is  said  that  the  delegates  who  met  from  nine  of  ^""^  eoioaie* 
them  in  a  congress  at  New  York  fifteen  years  later  regarded 
each  other  "  like  ambassadors  from  foreign  nations,  sirange  in 
face  and  action."    It  is  not  Lo  be  wondered  at  that  the  colonics 
knew  little  of  one  anntJier  in  days  when  travel  by  stage^  sloop, 
or  saddle  was  laboriuus  and  expensive ;  nor  that  little  love  was 
lost  between  them  wlicn  boundaries  were  constantly  in  dispute 
on  account  of  Ihi^  reckless  grants  of  the  Stuart  charters,  and 
when  jealousies  were  rife  over  the  appropriations  of  men  and 
money  for  Indian  defense. 

Yet,  for  all  the  diversity  of  type  and  disunion  of  sentiment  95.  TactoM 
in  the  colonies,  there  were  some  veiy  fundamental  Ixmds  of  j^r  unity  of 
union  between  them.  'Iliey  were  all  pa-dominantly  of  English  f^'^^niei" 
blood,  with  the  inheritance  of  the  Knglish  traditions  of  sdf- 
govcmment.  T*opular  assemblies  insisted  on  the  control  of  the 
public  purse  in  ever)'  colony  from  Xew  Hampshire  to  Georgia. 
TI1C  common  law  of  England  was  universal.  Trial  by  jury,  Tib- 
crtv  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  freedom  from  standing  armies, 
absence  of  oppressive  land  taxes,  —  in  short,  the  rights  and 
privilt^-s  for  which  free-bom  Englishmen  had  contended  from 
the  days  of  Magna  Carta  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuarts,  — 
weie  |xjssessed  and  prized  by  all  the  colonies.  And  when  these 
guarantees  of  Itberly  were  invaded  by  a  headstrong  king  and  a 
heedless  Parliament,  the  people  of  the  colonies  forgot  (hat  they 
were  Virginians  or  New  Englanders,  Episcopalia:is  or  Puritans, 
planters,  traders,  fanners,  or  fishermen,  in  the  prouder,  deeper 
con.sdousness  that  they  were  freemen. 
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Three  centuries  ago  the  kings  of  Europe  regarded  as  Uieir  96.  Euiopeau 
own  private  property  any  distant  lands  or  islands  that  mariners  AmeriM"in 
ill  their  sei-vice  might  discover ;  and  they  granted  these  lands  ijcaJt™!™. 
to  settlers  and  trading  companies  with  little  regard  for  each 
other's  claims.  We  have  mentioned  how  immense  tracts  of  land 
in  America,  extending  from  .sea  to  sea,  were  given  away  by  the 
Stuart  kings,  on  the  ground  that  John  Cabot's  discovery  of  the 
mainland  of  America  in  1497  gave  the  New  World  to  England. 
The  States-<jenenO  (parliamcnl)  of  the  NethertaJids  in  1G21 
granted  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  exclusive  privileges 
of  trade  "  on  the  cast  coast  of  America  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  Strait  of  Magellan."  Seven  yc:irs  later  Richelieu,  the  pow- 
erful cardinal-minister  who  ruled  die  ruler  of  France,  granted 
to  the  "  Hundred  Associates  of  Canada  territory  and  trading 
rights  "  extending  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Florida  to  the 
Arctic  circle."  Fven  Sweden  entered  the  ranks  of  the  world- 
colonizing  powers  in  1632,  with  a  charter  to  a  company  "for 
trade  and  settlement  on  the  coasts  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia." 
The  actual  results  of  these  ambitious  plans  were  meager  enough. 
The  Swedes  maintained  their  tiny  posts  on  the  Delaware  River 
for  less  than  twenty  years,  and  the  Dutch  held  the  banlts  of  the 
Hudson  for  about  fifty  years.  Besides  the  English,  only  the 
French  came  anywhere  near  making  good,  by  settlement  or  ex- 
ploration, their  vast  claims  to  territory  in  North  .\mcrica.  With 
the  French  the  English  had  to  fight  for  the  possession  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Mississippi  valk'ys, 
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The  French  were  early  in  the  field  of  American  exploration. 
'J'heir  Lradiuoiis  tell  of  the  discovery  of  disUuil  western  shores 
by  sailors  of  Dieppe  more  than  a  century  before  Columbus's 
birth,  At  any  rate,  the  fishing  vessels  of  the  Norman  and  Breton 
sea  dogs  were  looming  through  the  Newfoundland  fogs  soon 
after  Columbus's  death  ;  and  Verrazano  had  sailed  the  AUantic 
coast  from  Florida  to  Nova  Scotia  for  the  French  king  six^ 


JOLlET'S 


Jloliei's  Map  (from  Winsor'*  "Cartier  to  Frontenac  ") 

years  before  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  opened  the  epoch  of  Knglish 
settlement  in  Virginia.  A  long  list  of  French  names  represent 
settlements  attempted  in  Brazil,  Carolina,  Newfoundland,  and 
Nova  Scotia  (Acadia)  during  the  sixteenth  ceniurj' ;  but  the  onh" 
real  discoverer  among  these  French  adventurers  was  Jacques 
Carder,  of  St.  Malo  in  Hrittany. 

In  1534  Cartier  sailed  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and 
on  his  next  voyage  (1535)  discovered  the  broad  mouth  of  the 
river.    He  made  his  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  stopping  to  bar 
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for  furs  at  Indian  vilhigcs  on  ihc  magnificent  sites  where  the 
cities  of  (Quebec  and  iMontrea]  now  slajid.  Just  beyond  Mon- 
treal llie  way  to  the  China  Sea  (the  hupe  held  out  by  every 
west  ward- reaching  river  or  creek)  was  barred  by  the  rapids 
whose  name,  Liuhine  (''  China  ")f  still  tells  of  Cariier's  disap- 
pf)inlmenl  in  not  reaching  the  Kast  Indies.  For  several  years 
Cartier  labored  in  vain  to  establish  a  colony  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 

and  one  year  his  men  actually 
wintered  tJicre.  But  the  noWe 
river  of  Canada  was  destined, 
like  the  lowlands  of  Vii>;inia, 
to  wait  until  ihe  opening  of  a 
new  cenlury  before  its  savage 
tribes  were  disturbud  by  the 
permanent  presence  of  Euro- 
peans. 

llic  man  who  founded  the  99.  chajn- 


,.        ,  .      .    ,.        ,     ,L     plain  founds 

f  rench  empire  m  Canada,  the  QueWc  (ibaB> 

"  Father  of  New  France,"  wa.s  "'^  ■^■"J 

Samuel  deChamplain.  Trained  tiwirtiquou 

r'feO'WCaranESJt'Uig'  navigator,   sdenlific    student,^ 

^^^^^Tr^^^  intrepid  explorer,  earnest  mis- 

(JCh  sionary,  unwearied  advocate  of 

_,        ,  .  ,    ,       ,  ,  French  expansion  in  the  New 
Charapiain  8  Aslrolaue 

World,  Champlain  established  a 
trading  post  on  Uic  mighty  rock  of  Quebec  in  i6o8.  The  little 
colony,  like  the  Pilgrim  settlement  at  i'lvmoulh  twelve  years 
later,  barely  survived  its  first  winter.  But  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance in  the  summer  of  i6og  proved  more  disastrous  to 
The  French  rule  in  America  than  many  stamng  winters.  Cham- 
plain  was  induced  by  the  Algonquin  Indians  along  the  river 

'  About  ifl^o  a  farmer  tum«d  up  a  liiass  awrolfibe  nt'ar  il*c  Otinwa  Kivcr 
hraring  (lie  maik  "  I'aiiN.  ido]."  Thrrc  t.~un  hr  ni>  d^jubt  t}iat  it  wasChamplun'n. 
la  lOou,  whik-  on  a  vi«il  to  the  Spanuh  Went  Indicx.  Champl^in  hiul  *u^gc*icd 
Ihc  KTcat  advanugc  to  commGrce  wtilch  would  tcsuli  frura  <lij;ging  n  L-^nnl  through 
ihc  Isthmus  of  i'iinaina. 
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to  join  them  in  an  attack  on  their  old  enemies,  Elie  Iroquois, 
whose  confederation  of  five  powerful  tribes  stretched  frx>in 
the  vipper  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.  The  expedition  led  (.■ham- 
plaiu's  canoes  into  the  sapphire  waters  of  the  Lake  of  the  Irrv 
qunis,  which  now  bears  his  name.  A  single  vulley  from  the 
French  guns  put  to  ftighi  the  astounded  Indians  gathered  on 
llie  shore  of  the  lake ;  but  Chainplain  little  dreamed  of  the  far- 
reaching  effect  of  those  few  shots  that  startled  the  vir^jin  forest 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Intxiuois.  On  that  verj*  July  day  of  1609 
Henry  Hudson  was  off  Ihc  New  England  coast  on  his  way  to 
discover  the  river  which  was  to  take 
him  up  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Lake.  The  defeat  of  the  Iroquois  by 
Champlain  made  that  powerful  league 
^A  tribes  the  allies  of  tlie  Dutch  (and 
later  of  the  English)  on  the  Mudson, 
and  not  of  the  I'Vench  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence. They  massacred  the  French 
mi.ssionariesand  extemiinaled  thetribes 
that  listened  to  their  preaching.  Their 
enmity  forced  the  French  explorers  and 
tradtTS  to  seek  the  interior  of  America  by  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Great  Lakes ;  and  tlie  leiTor  which  their  name  spread 
westward  even  to  the  Mississippi  kept  the  Ohio  valley  Irom  ever 
being  a  safe  highway  of  commerce  between  the  French  pusscs- 
sioiis  in  Canada  and  in  Louisiana  (the  Mississippi  \'al!ey). 

Had  the  French  controlled  the  Ohio  valley  and  the  southern 
shores  of  Lakes  Eric  and  Ontario,  as  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  done  with  the  Iruquais  as  allies,  it  is  extremely  likely  that 
they  would  have  succeeded  in  their  long  struggle  to  confiiie 
the  English  within  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  and  the  Atlantic.  Then  the  vast  continent  of 
America  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  have  developed  under 
French  instead  c>f  English  institutions.  V\"hat  the  French  ideas 
of  a)](>niz3XMw  were  we  see  in  the  regulations  made  by  Richelieu 
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In  1627  to  1628  for  the  Hundred  Associates  of  New  France,  and 
by  the  ministers  of  Louis  XIV,  when  the  colony  became  a  prov- 
in«:  of  the  crown  in  1663.  None  but  Frenchmen  aud  Roman 
Catholics  were  allowed  in  the  cobny.  The  land  was  all  in  the 
hands  of  great  proprietors,  who  rented  strips  for  cultivation 
along  the  river  banks,  in  cxdiange  for  laljor  on  tht'ir  big  estates 
or  payment  in  produce.  ITie  government  was  administered  by 
the  officers  of  the  company  or  the  crown,  wllliout  ihe  direction 
or  even  the  advice  of  any  representative  assembly.  ITicre  was 
no  JocaJ  government.  Justice  was  dispensed  by  the  magistrates 
without  trial  by  jmy. 

The  self-rule  which  was  practically  enjoyed  by  every  English  101.  Th« 
colony  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  unknown  in  Canada.  In  nSe"o(*tbfl 
its  place  there  prevailed  the  system  known  as  "paternalism,"  Ptonoh  in 
which  treated  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  like  in'e&ponsibtc 
diildren  under  the  firm,  paternal  hand  of  its  governors.  They 
were  directed  by  the  g<jvcmmcnt  not  only  what  taxes  to  pay, 
with  what  ports  to  trade,  what  laws  to  obey,  what  worship  to 
perform,  but  what  tools  to  use,  what  seeds  to  plant,  at  what  age 
to  marry,  and  how  large  families  to  bring  up.  This  absolute  and 
paternal  rule,  while  it  promoted  military  efficiency,  did  not  at- 
'  tract  colonists.  In  spite  of  lavish  expenditures  by  the  king,  the 
'  Colony  did  not  flourish.  During  the  seventeenth  century  the  Eng- 
'li.sh  population  along  ihe  Atlantic  coast  grew  to  four  hundred 
thousand,  while  the  French  in  Canada  barely  reached  eighteen 
lliousaiid.  Tlic  three  chief  [X)sts  t>f  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and 
Montreal  were  strung  along  the  St.  Lawrence  at  intei-vals  of 
ninety  miles.  The  sparseness  of  population  pemulled  agricul- 
ture to  be  carried  on  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ports 
[which  scr\'ed  to  protect  the  settlers  from  the  Indians. 

Westward  through  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  and  along  the  102.  tii» 

of  the  Great.  Lakes  roamed  the  hunters  and  trappers  ^J™" 
I  fur  traders,  the  wood-ranjicrs  {coiarurs  tie  (wis)  who  defied 
trading  laws  of  tlie  king's  governor  ai  Quebec    These  wild 
Ljrenchmen  often  sacrihced  their  natwe  iotigtte,  \VveK  x??o¥;«ro-. 
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even  iheir  very  civilization  itself,  and  joined  the  aboriginal  Ameri- 
ran  tribes,  inarT)'m^  Indian  squaws,  eailng  boiled  doj^  and  mush, 
daubing  their  naked  bodies  with  greasy  war  paJni,  and  lei*ding 
the  hideous  dance  or  the  murderous  raid. 

The  Catholic  priests  played  a  part  in  New  France  quite  as 
important  as  that  of  the  Puritan  minister."!  in  New  England. 
Thejesuits.  a  strict  religious  order  infJamed  with  unc[ucnchable 
missionary  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  came  to  the 


a^- 


r^^'^^^^'Csf'^ 


Z-Ji-^_ 


^if 


An  Early  French  Fort  in  Cnnada 

colony  in  its  earliest  years.  In  1634  they  were  the  pioneers  to 
the  savage  lands  of  the  Hurons  about  Georgian  Kay.  and  during 
the  whole  of  tlie  seventeenth  century  they  kept  side  by  side  witli 
the  explorer  and  the  trader  in  their  march  westward.  They  have 
left  us  an  account  of  their  triumphs  and  martyrdoms  in  a  series 
of  annual  reports  sent  home  to  the  superior  of  their  order  in 
France  during  the  years  1632  to  1675.  These  "Jesuit  Rela- 
tions "  have  recently  been  edited  in  over  seventy  volumes  by  a 
distinguished  American  .scholar,  'lliey  form  one  of  the  most 
valuable  sources  for  the  study  of  the  French  in  America. 

Champlain  had  advocated  westward  expansion.    He  himself 
discover&i  Lakes  Ontario  and  Huron  and  explored  the  Ottawa 


[valley.     He  sent  Jean  Nicolet  as  far  as  the  outlet  of  Lake 

Superior  in   1654.    A  generation  of  explorers  and  traders  fol- 

Jowed  in  Nicolet's  footsteps,  penetrating  the  western  wildernesses 

Kto  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  even  reaching  the 

'  frozen  shi:ires  of  Hudson  Bay.    In  i  fi;  1  St.  Lusson,  standing  at 

.Sault  Stc.  Marie,  where  the  emerald  fiood  of  Lake  Superior 

ishes  to  join  the  darker  waters  of  Lake  Huron,  took  posses- 

psion,  with  great  pomp  and  pageant,  of  the  vast  Northwest  for 

his  sovereign  king,  Louis  XIV. 

Already  Robert  Cavalier,  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  who  was  to 
repeat  St.  Lusson's  ceremony  eleven  years  later  ai  the  mouth 
•  of  the  Mississippi,  and  so  complete  the  dominion  of  France 
from  the  I-akes  to  the  Gulf  of  MexicOn  was  pushing  his  way 
-down  the  Ohio  valley  to  reach  the  "Big  Water"'  (,.\fifh  sipt) 
|which  the  Indians  said  flowed  southward  for  innumerable  days. 
Salle  was  a  French  nobleman,  cultured,  aristocratic,  domi- 
neering ;  yet  he  sacrificed  wealth  and  ease,  bore  with  mai'velous 
I  patience  repeated  and  oven.vhelming  misfortunes,  endured  physi- 
cal hardship  and  forest  travel  which  exhausted  even  his  Indian 
guides,  (hat  he  might  accomplish  his  single  purpose  of  extending 
tlie  name  and  power  of  I'Vance  in  the  New  World.   He  labored 
twelve  years  in  the  face  of  jealousy  and  detraction  at  home, 
treachery  in  iiis  own  ranks,  banknipicv,  shipwreck,  and  mas- 
^^sacre,  before  he  actually  guided  his  canoes  out  of  the  Illinois 
Hfento  the  long-desired  stream  of  the  Mississippi  (February  6, 
1682).    The  Jesuit  priest  Marriuette  and  the  Trader  Joliei  had 
^^^nticipated  him  by  nine  years,  sailing  down  the  great  river  as 
^Bfar  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  but  returning  when  they  had 
.satisfied  themselves  that  the  river  flowed  into  ihe  (lulf  of  Mexico 
^^^nslead  of  the  western  sea.    La  Salle,  however,  was  stimulated 
^Hby  a  greater  purpose  than  the  discovery  of  a  passage  lo  China. 
He  was  adding  a  continent  to  the  dominion  of  France.    He 
planted  the  Hlics  of  I-'rance  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
(April  9,  1682),  naming  tlie  huge  valley  of  the  Mississif^i 
f"  Louisiana"  in  honor  of  his  sover^[\,  LouSa  ^W  . 
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La  Salle  himself  did  not  live  to  develop  and  govern  the  new 
domain  of  I-ouisiana.'  liut  the  line  of  posts  down  the  Illinois 
and  the  Mississijipi,  which  united  die  French  jiufisessians  in 
Canada  and  Louisiana;  the  fortification  of  Detroit  (1701),  with 
its  control  of  Lake  Erie  and  ihe  portages  to  the  Ohio  tributaries ; 
the  prospcrou3  colony  of  seven  thousand  inhabitantii  ui  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley,  which  grew  up  with  New  Orleans  (founded 
1718J  as  its  capital,  —  all  were  the  outcome  of  I^  Salle's  vast 
labors.  If  Champlain  was  the  father  of  New  France,  La  Salic 
-was  its  elder  brother.  These  two,  together  witli  the  energetic,  far- 
sedng  governor  of  Canada,  the  Count  Froiitcnac  { 1672-1682, 
reappointed  16S9-169S),  fomi  the  trio  who  created  the  French 
power  in  the  New  World,  and  whose  plan  of  empire  building, 
had  it  not  Ixrcn  thwarted  by- the  narrow  and  bif^oled  policy  of 
the  court  of  Versailles,  might  have  made  not  only  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Mississippi  valleys  but  all  of  America  above  the 
tropics  an  enduring  wjlony  of  France. 

The  English  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  occupied  with 
Uieir  own  problems  of  developing  their  agricultural  resources, 
building  up  their  commerce,  defending  their  precious  rights  of 
self-government  a^iuinst  king  and  pruprictor,  were  slow  to  realize 
the  serious  meaning  of  the  French  ]X)wer  which  was  gradually 
surrounding  them  in  a  long  chain  of  posts  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Si.  Lawrence  tu  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Though  by 
their  charters  several  of  the  colonies  extended  to  the  Pacific,  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  only  a  few  score  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
roast,  actually  formed  a  western  boundar)'  which  the  colonists 
were  over  a  century  in  reaching,  and  another  half  century  in 
crossing.  WTien  tJie  Virginians  were  still  defending  their  tide- 
swept  peninsulas  against  the  Susquehannock  Indians,  and  the 
Carolinians  were  laying  the  foundations  of  their  first  city,  what 
the  French  fur  traders,  missionaries,  and  explorers  were  doing 

I  Reluming  10  the  New  World  from  a  visit  10  France,  I J  Salle  misacd  the 
mouth  of  the  MiA^isHlppj  and  bndcd,  jicnlously  near  biing  siilinwTCflitvl,  on  i)te 
Tcuin  coDBt  by  Mntn^oriU.  He  w:ik  tif-iivltcrouKly  uitaaiuinulcd  by  sutne  of  M& 
own  parly  while  Vyiag  :o  reach  Lohuuds  thiough  twunp  ask&^uTi^,  \t%\. 
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at  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes  or  along  the  Mississippi  seemed 
too  remote  for  notice. 

rhere  were  only  three  exceptions  to  this  general  indifference 
of  the  F-nglish  colonies  to  the  progress  of  the  French  in  America 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1670  Charles  II  granted  to  a 
number  of  courtiers  and  merchants  the  region  about  HudiK>n 
jlay,  whose  harbors  made  fine  depots  for  the  Far  Western  lur 
trade.  'ITie  French  had  already  established  fortified  posts  on  the 
bay,  and  for  forty  years  contested  the  region  with  Ihe  F.nglish. 
Again,  J'ort  Royal  in  Acadia  (NovaScotia),  the  oldest  permanent 
French  settlement  in  the  New  World  (1604),  was  repeatedly 
attacked  by  the  English,  on  the  ground  that  it  lay  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Virginia  and  New  England  charters.  From  1613 
to  17 10  no  less  than  seven  expeditions  were  sent  against  this 
Acadian  stronghold.  The  fighting  aruimd  Hudstm  Bay  and  Hic 
Acadian  peninsula,  however,  was  of  slight  importance  for  the 
possession  of  America  when  compared  wiUi  the  mighty  struggle 
for  the  region  between  the  upper  Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

New  York  differed  fromUic  other  English  colonics  In  scvcraT 
important  respects.  It  was  not  settled  by  the  English,  but  was 
conquered  by  them  from  the  Dutch.  Its  character  as  a  despoti- 
cally governed  trading  colony  was  already  formed.  It  was  the 
only  English  colony  that  lacked  a  popular  as.sembly  under  the 
Stuarl  dynasty.^  It  was  the  only  one  not  protected  in  the  rear 
by  the  wall  of  the  Allcghenles,  and  hence  the  only  one  that  had 
direct  and  easy  communication  with  the  Iroquois  south  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  with  the  Frencli  on  llie  St.  Lawrence.  Further- 
more, only  the  year  before  the  Duke  of  York's  fleet  took  New 
Netherland  from  the  Dutch,  Louis  XFV",  just  come  of  age,  had 
taken  the  colony  of  New  France  into  lua  own  hands  (1663). 
His  able  minister.  Colbert,  reorganized  the  government,  secur- 
ing bounties  for  trade  and  large  loans  and  gifts  of  money  and 
stores  from  the  king  for  the  I'rcnch  colonics  in  Canada,  the  West 

>  Except  for  Uie  years  1683  lo  i^J,  when  the  Duke  of  York  allawed  hia  gov- 
ewor,  DoDgsa,  to  convene  an  assembly. 
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Indies,  Socth  America,  and  Africa.  A  royal  governor  was  sent 
to  Canada,  together  with  a  military  commander  and  a  regiment 
of  twelve  hundred  veterans  of  the  European  wars.  The  French 
frontier  was  pushed  down  to  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  new 
govenior  was  on  his  way  south  with  five  hundred  men  to  chas- 
tise the  Iroquois,  when  he  heard  duat  the  English  had  seized  the 
Hudson.  He  "returned  in  great  sylence  and  dilligence  toward 
Canada,  declaring  that  the  kinp^  of  England  did  grasp  at  all 
America."  Still  the  commander  wrote  home  to  Colbert  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  French  to  have  New  York.  It  would  give 
them  an  icc-frcc  entrance  to  Canada  by  the  Hudson  valley, 
would  break  up  the  Knglish  alliance  with  the  Iroquois,  and 
would  divide  the  English  colonics  in  America  into  a  nortltem 
and  a  southern  fcroup.  UndLir  these  circumstances  it  was  not 
strange  that  New  York  should  be  the  colony  most  concerned 
about  the  growth  of  the  French  power,  and  that  it  should  be 
Dongan,  the  Duke  of  York's  govcrnur,  who  first  urged  upon  his 
countr)-meii  that  to  have  the  Frencli  "  running  all  along  from 
our  lakes  by  the  back  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  to  the  Bay  of 
Mexico  "  might  be  ''  very  inconvenient  to  the  English  "  (1683).  I 

So  long  as  the  Stuarts  occupied  the  English  throne,  however,  110.  The  a« 
their  governors  in  New  York  or  in  any  other  American  colony  ^^ofonuiS 
received  little  support  against  the  French-  The  royal  brothers,  ^nE««i*^ 
Charles  II  and  James  1 1,  who  basely  accepted  millions  of  pounds  France  and  | 
from  their  cousin  Louis  XIV  of  France  to  combat  their  own  '  '^ 

parliaments  in  England,  could  not  wJtli  ver)'  good  grace  attack 

I  King  Louis's  governors  in  America.  But  with  the  expulsion 
of  the  Stuarts  and  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange  to  the 
English  tlirone,  in  i68g,  a  great  diange  came.  William,  had  for 
years  been  the  deadly  enemy  of  Louis  XIV  on  account  of  the 
latter's  shameful  attack  on  the  Netherlands  in  1672.'  More- 
over, William,  as  the  leading  Protestant  prince  of  Europe,  was 
i 


I  William  of  Orange,  when  he  wss  invited  to  the  English  ihronc  in  t68S,  wan 
ftcrvln{[  his  seventeenth  year  tw  Stadtholdcr  (ot  President!  o£  the  Dwxcfe.  WjKflniw- 
Uc  {Um  noTlhera  pravinces  of  liie  Netherlands). 


i 
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the  champion  of  the  reformed  religion,  which  Louis  was  strain- 
ing eveiy  nerve  to  overthrow.  England,  in  a  wave  of  national 
enthusiasm,  rallied  to  William's  support  against  the  absolute 
power  of  France.  A  mishty  5trugglg_bcgan  between  the  two 
countries  for  the  colonial  and  commercial  supremacy  of  the  world. 
In  the  century  and  a  quarter  ihat  intervened  between  VVilhani's 
accession  and  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo  (1815),  Eng- 
land and  France  fought  seven  wars,  filling  sixty  years  and  cover- 
ing lands  and  oceans  from  the  forests  of  western  Pennsylvania 
to  the  jungles  of  India,  and  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  10  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile. 


111.  iffidias 
jtttactcaontbe 
Engllsti  froD- 
tfera,  16S9- 

Mia.  The 

'  Treaty  ot 
■  Utiecht,  1713 


.■■\^ 


TiUL  Fall  of  Nkw  France 

l^uis  XlV's  governor  in  Canada,  the  wily  old  Count  Fron- 
tenac,  was  only  waiting  for  an  excuse  to  attack  the  English 
settlements  in  New  England  and  New  York.  On  learning  of 
the  outbreak  of  war  between  France  and  England  |i68<))  he 
sent  his  bands  of  Indian  allies  against  the  frontier  towns  lo  pil- 
lage, bum,  and  massacre.  Dover,  in  the  present  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Schenectady,  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  New 
York,  were  the  scenes  of  frightful  Indian  atrocities.  Fven  the 
conclusion  of  peace  between  the  courts  of  Ixindon  and  Paris  in 
1698,  and  the  death  of  Frontenac  in  the  same  year,  brought 
only  a  lull  in  these  sa\-agc  raids. 

In  1701  anew  war  broke  out  between  the  two  great  riva]_ 

JKJWCTST 


'.OLiis  XIV,  In  defiance  of  dTEuriipe,  set  his  grandson 
^' on  the  vacant  throne  of  Madrid,  thinking  by  the  combined 
sla'ngth  of  France  and  Spain  to  crush  out  Froteslantism  entirely, 
to  control  the  wealth  uf  llie  New  World,  to  destroy  England's 
colonial  empire  and  sweep  her  fleets  from  the  ocean.  The  French 
king  failed  in  his  ambitious  plans.  After  repeated  defeats  at  the 
hands  of  Queen  Anne's  great  general,  the  Duke  of  Marlborou^jh,' 

>  King  Williiim  111  tlicil  in  1702,  nnd  was  su«:cctk-(i  liy  liis  sister-in-law,  Anne, 
a  PruteiU-iiil  d»Li(;hler  uf  ]jnv,<e^  1 1 .  With  liing);uid  in  iliis  War  of  tbe  S^Kinish 
MuccesMion  ircrc  ^IJicd  lloUaod,  Spain,  wd  the  Ocnma  K.m^K  (.Austria). 
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I'as  forced 

17 13).  whid 


to 


conclude 


the  humiliating  treaty  of  Utrecht 


made  England  the  fort;must  maritinie  power  oT 


(  ^  ^  __ 

j^^^   ivnrlH,^     n"y  "fhp  rl-iiisirs  of  the   tr(-nty  fhafTffprrf^rl    m   thC 
cw  World,  France  surrendered   to  England  the  territories  of 
Acadia(Nova  Scotia),  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson  Bay.    States- 
men in  America  urged  rhat  England  should  demand  the  whole 
SL  Lawrence  valley  and  free  the  colonies  once  for  all  from  the 
danger  of  the  French  and  Indians  on  the  north.    But  the  mother 
country  was  content  fur  tlie  moment  to  get  a  clear  title  to  re- 
^ons  which  had  heen  in  dispute  for  a  hundred  years,  and  to 
iiSecure  the  undisputed  control  of  the  Iroquois  irihes  in  western 
cw  York.   'I'he  tVcnch  were  destined  to  hold  the  great  rivers 
if  Canada  for  half  a  century  more.  — 

"I'he  treaty  of  Ulrechi  was  only  a  truce,  nfter  all,  as  far  as  113.  The 
merica  was  concerned,  for  it  ddidyd  nothing  as  to  Ihe  pos-  watoolie  aSd 
'session  of  the  vast  territory  west  of  ihe  Allef;henies.    But  the  ^'curi,  1715- 
ce  was  kept  for  many  years,  on  account  of  the  death  of  the 
bilious  Louis  XIV  (1715)  and  the  rise  to  power  of  the  peace- 
Uy  disposed  ministers,  Robert  Walpole  in  England  and  Cardi- 
al Fleuri  in  France.    Till  the  middle  of  ihe  eighteenth  century, 
ough  Indian  raids  on  the  frontiers,  promoted  by  thf  I'rench, 
currcd  at  frequent  intervals,  only  one  real  French  war  f  Kin^ 
George 's_\\'ar,  i744~i74.S)  disturbt;d  the  colonies.*  A  glorious 
exploit  of  the  colonial  troops  in  this  war  was  the  capture  in 
74.5  of  the  imposing  fortress  of  Louisburg  on  (^pe  Breton 
Island,  guarding  the  mouth  of  ihe  St.  LawTcnce.    Colonel  Wil- 
Kani  Pepperell  of  New  Hampshire  was  in  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  his  army  consisted  almost  wholly  of  troops  \'oted 
Ehe  New  Kngland  legislatures,  '['he  restoration  of  the  fortress 
For  llie  full  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ulrecht,  with  map,  see  RotNitsotL  und 
d,  nevelopmeiit  of  Modem  Europe,  Vol.  1,  pp.  ^i-4^. 
The  iuunc:«  and  dates  of  the  actu.il  French  wars  from  chv  Jicccssioii  of  Wil- 
. III  lo  ihc  middk  «[  tht-  ciKhiocinh  ccntuTj'  were  King  William's  War 

(iMq-iCii*"),  Uuccn  Annr's  War  (1703-17111),  and  King  Ccorgc's  War  0744- 
174K).  They  were  all  parU  ofxeneial  European  ronllicle  (»cu  KnhinMm 'axA 
Bon!,  Derelofiment  of  Modem  Kuiope,  Vo\.  \,  Vf>>  ^'^)\i  ^>'~<'Ai^>t*~^^- 
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to  France  in  the  peace  of  1748  created  biiier  feeling  in  the 
breasts  of  the  New  I'Zngland  yeomen,  who  thought  that  the 
niotlicf  country  underrated  their  sacrifices  and  courage. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  English 
colonies  grew  more  and  more  alive  lo  the  serious  menace  of  the 
French  oc-cupatiun  of  the  land  beyond  the  mountains.  The 
danger,  which  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  Kccmcd  to  threaten 
only  the  New  ICngland  and  the  New  York  frontiers,  extended 
to  the  far  south  when  the  Ficncli  governors  of  Louisiana  warned 
English  sailors  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  (1C99) 
and  the  S|janiards  instigati.*d  the  Cherokee  and  \'amaii&ee  Indi- 
ans against  the  Carolinas  (1702 J.  From  Acadia  to  Florida  came 
voices  of  entreaty  to  the  English  court.  Governor  Bellomont  of 
New  York  urged  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  posts  along  the 
northern  troniier,  since  "  to  pursue  the  Indians  again  and  again 
to  the  forests  was  as  useless  as  chasmg  birds."  From  Governor 
Keith  of  Pennsylvania  came  Ihe  request  (1721)  "to  fortify  the 
passes  on  the  back  of  Virginia,"  and  build  forts  on  the  Lakes 
"to  interrupt  the  French."  Governor  Uumct  of  New  York 
aclualiy  fortified  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario  at  liis  own  expense 
(1727).  A  few  years  earlier  SptJtswood,  the  gallant  governor 
of  Virginia,  had  led  a  party  of  riders  to  the  crest  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  where,  overlooking  die  beautiful  Shenandoah  valley, 
they  drank  the  healths  of  the  king  and  the  royal  household  in 
costly  wines  and  "  fired  a  volley "  after  each  bumper.  From 
the  Carolinas  came  anxious  complaints  about  the  new  and  grow- 
ing colony  of  "  Luciajia  [Ixjuisiana]  in  Mississippi."  And  soon 
afterwards  Oglethorpe's  colony  of  (/eorgia  wa.s  planted  as  a 
buffer  state  against  the^Sparila^s^^^rida  aiicT  the  I'Vencb 
ill   llie  West  Indies. 

'ITic  French  too  were  active.  They  built  forts  at  Crown  Point 

and  Niagara,  put  armed  vessels  on  Lake  Champlain,  occupied 

Detroit  for  the  ccmtnil  of  Lake  Frie  and  the  portages  to  the 

Ohio  streams,  increased  their  posts  along  tlie  Mississippi,  and 

puslrcd  forward  the  settlement  of  Louisiana. 
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Both  sides  were  wailing  for  the  event  which  was  to  strike  the  lie.  The 
Bpark  of  war.  Tli»t  uvent  came  when  the  French  and  the  Emr-  ^^  g^M^oi 
jsh  at  the  same  moment  moved  to  seize  the  Ohio  valley,  —  the  **"  *="*" 
•"rench  hoping  to  pen  up  the  English  colonics  in  the  narrow 
trip  of  land  east  of  the  Allcghcnies  ;  the  English  to  get  elbow- 
room  beyond  the  mountains 
and  control  the  routes  to  the 
Mississippi.  As  C^Ioron  de 
Bienville  dropped  down  the 
Ohio  (1749),  nailing  signs  to 
the  trees  and  burying  lead 
plates  by  the  river  banks,  pro- 
claiming the  land  to  be  the  do- 
main of  Louis  XV  of  France, 
and  Christopher  Gist  followed 
in  his  track  (1750),  selecting  ^ 
sites  for  the  settlements  of  the 
Ohio  Company  of  Virginiii, 
they  were  tlie  advance  heralds 
of  the  struggle  between  France 
and  Englajid,  not  only  for  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  but  for  the 
posseiision  of  the  continent  of 
North  America. 

The   two   powers   brought  117.  cwm- 
thjs  face  to  face  to  contend  5?",','^  Ilia"" 

ne  of  Cfioron  dc  Hicnville'8  Uad    for  the  mastcn'  of  America  Easiiih  coio- 
,,,„,,,  -'  Biei  «t  tie 

found  on  IJic  Hank.')  of  Ihe 


IFlaies,  found  on  ihc  Hanks  of  ihe    differed   from   eacli   other  in  outurB«i£  Di 
Ohio  ^     ,«.  t*f  great  WW, 

eveiy  respect   The  one  was  jjj^ 
Catholic  in  religion,  absolute  in  government,  a  peo- 
of  magnificent  but  impracticable  colonial  enterprises ;  the 
er  a  Proltstant,  self-governing  people,  strongly  attached  to 
eir  homes,  steadily  developing  compact  communities.   There 
ras  not  a  printing  press  or  a  public  school  in  Canada,  and  (}U\'« 
d  harrow  were  rarer  than  canoe  and  muaVe^..  'Wr  %q^^_ 
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inhabilants  of  New  France  were  overwhelmingly  outnumbered 
by  the  ij300^ooo  P'nglish  colonists.  But  two  facts  coin pcnsa ted 
the  French  for  their  inferiority  in  numbers :  first,  by  their  torli- 
ficd  positions  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great.  Lakes  and 
at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  valk-y,  they  compelled  the  lingUsh,  if 
they  wished  to  pass  the  Allegheiiies,  lo  fight  on  French  ground ; 
secondly,  the  unified  alMolute  government  of  New  France  en- 
abled her  to  move  all  her  forces  quickly  under  a  single  com- 
mand, whereas  the  Knglish  colonies,  actinj?,  as  Governor  Shirley 
of  Massachusetts  complained,  "  like  discordant  semirepublics," 
cither  insisted  on  dictating  the  disposition  and  command  of  the 
troops  which  tlicy  furnished,  or  long  refused,  like  New  Jersey 
and  the  colonics  south  of  Virginia,  to  funiish  any  troops  at  all. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  generals  sent  ovt-r  from  England, 
widi  few  exceptions,  despised  die  colonial  Iriwps  and  snubbed 
^  their  officers, 
116.  The  j/rarsecing  men  like  Ciovemors  Dinwiddle  of  Viipnia  and 
oi  colonial      Shirley  of  Massachusetts  tried  to  effect  some  sort  of  union  of 


union,  >7S4 


the  colonies  in  the  face  of  the  immitient  danger  from  the  French. 
The  very  summer  that  die  first  shots  of  the  war  were  fired  (1754) 
a  congress  was  sitting  at  Albany  for  the  discussion  of  better 
intercolonial  relations  and  tlie  cementing  of  tlie  Iroquois  alli- 
ance. At  that  congress  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  foremost  man 
in  the  cobnics,  proposed  the  scheme  of  union  known  as  the 
Albany  Plan.  A  grand  council  consisting  of  representatives  from 
each  ailony  was  to  mtx-t  annually,  to  regulate  Indian  affairs, 
maintain  a  colonial  army,  control  public  lands,  pass  Uiws  affect- 
ing die  general  good  of  the  colonies,  and  levy  taxes  for  the 
expenses  of  common  undertakings.  A  president  general  chosen 
by  the  king  was  to  liave  the  executive  powers  of  appointing 
high  officials  and  of  nominating  the  mililaPr'  commanders.  Me 
might  also  veto  the  acts  of  the  coundl.  Fnmkiiri's  wise  plan, 
however,  found  favor  neither  with  tht:  colonial  legislatures  nor 
with  the  royal  governors.  To  each  of  them  it  seemed  a  sacrifice 
of  their  rightful  authority ;  so  the  coVirafts  n*««  left  without  a 
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'central  directing  power,  to  cooperate  or  not  with  the  king's 

officers,  as  selfish  interests  prLmip(L'<!. 

The  opening  act  af  (he  contest  for  the  Ohio  valley  is  of  119.  GeotKu 

special  interest  as  introducing  George  Washington  on  the  stage  omtewyto'  *( 

of  American  history-.    When  the  French  began  to  construct  a  ^*'"  F!™""^;,  ' 

'^  and.  tlieluittla 

chain  of  forts  to  connect  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  River,  Cov-  01  orejit        y 

emor  Dinwiddic  of  Virginia  sent  Washington,  who  was  then  a  1753-1754 ' 
[stalwart  young  surveyor,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  hardships 
lOf  forest  travel,  lo  warn  the  Trench  off  of  territory  "  50  notori- 
»ously  known  to  be  the  property  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain." 
fWashingtan  fnithfully  delivered  his  message  to  the  French 
I  commanders  at  Venimgo  and  Fori  Le  Bceuf  in  tlie  wilds  of  north- 
i?cstem  Pennsylvania^  and  was  sent  again  the  next  year  (1754) 
►to  anticipate  the  French  in  seizing  the  ifnportant  position  where 

tlie  Allegheny  and  Munongaheia  rivers  join  to  fonn  the  Ohio. 
pHe  cJaahcd  with  a  detachment  of  French  and  Indians  at  Great 
fMeadows,  and  there  the  first  shot  was  fired  in,  the  great  war 
(which  was  to  disturb  three  continents.'  The  French  had  secured 
Ithc  "  forks  tif  the  Ohio  "  with  a  strong  fort  (Duqucsnc),  but 
Washington  erected  Fort  Necessity  rear  I>\*,  lo  assert  the  claims 
lof  Kngland  to  the  region.    His  gariison  was  not  strong  enough, 

Jowever,  10  hold  the  fort,  and  he  was  forced  to  surrender  on 
fthe  Fourth  of  July,  — a  day  which  through  his  f)wn  devotion  and 
'courage,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  was  to  become  forever 

glorious  in  our  histon.'. 

The  war  that  opened  wiih  the  skirmish  at  Great  Meadows  120.  Brad-    ' 

doch'sdctciit. 


1754  went  badly  for  the  English  in  the  early  years.*   The 
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1  This  WOT,  called  in  Furope  the  Seven  V tars'  War, and  blAmeriraithe  Frenth 
ad  Indian  War,  wu  the  mntt  trcmenduLU  cortftict  of  tlie  dghltrenih  ccntuty.  In 
Europe  it  Mstimctl  ihL-  form  ni  n  finger  coalition  of  Trance,  Austria.  Spain,  Kus&ia. 
ad  R^nor  coiiriTJi-'s  aijairisi  Ptctltiick  llie   (iri-at  uf    I'niasia,      England   wa« 

[Frederick's  ally,  and  the  war  brought  tier  inlo  conflict  vi\x\\  Fnincr  for  (colonial 
Isuprenvicy  in  India  and  Amcrira  {xre  Kiitiinsiin  and  Ueard,  llevdtipniciit  of 
(Modem  Eutopc,  Vol.  I,  pp.  (>8,  71), 

2  Ar  incident  of  these  yrara,  which  the  poet  Ivongfcllow  in  hi»  "  Ewngeline  " 
.invested  Willi  :q  pGlhos  far  beyond  itsrral  Importance,  ivas  the  forcible  nrmoval 
Mvcn  thousand  Frendi  tnhal)it»nt.%  from  .'Vuidia.     Ever  «inte  vt«  l**aK*  ti\ 

JuEchi,  which  transferred  Acadia  to  (he  EngUsb,  iW  Vi[tn^"Ki'Wto\VKn\»'V»^ 


first  regular  Kritish  troops  sent  over,  under  the  command  ot 
the  hravc  but  rash  Ciencral  liniddock,  to  take  Fort  Duqtiesne, 
were  surprised  and  almost  annihilated  in  the  Pennsylvania  for- 
ests (July,  1755)-  Their  French  and  Indian  opponents  fought 
behind  rocks,  trees,  and  bushes,  in  a  kind  of  warfare  utterly 
striinge  to  the  Europeim  veterans,  who  were  used  to  beaten 
roads  and  wide  fields  of  battle.  In  the  a\vful  confusion  Brad- 
dock  fell  with  nearK  a  thousand  of  his  soldiers.  It  was  only 
the  gallant  conduct  of  the  young  Washington,  whose  horse 
was  shot  under  him  twice  and  whose  uniform  was  pierced  with 
bullets,  iluLl  saved  the  retreat  from  utter  rout  and  panic. 

Hraddock's  defeat  exposed  the  whole  line  of  frontier  settle-  131.  wiiuua 
menis  from  Pennsylvania  to  South  Carolina  to  the  savage  raids  ^^rj,  (,( tte 
of  the  Indians;  while  his  papers,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  *^'^i '»7-<759 
French,  revealed  and  frustrated  the  whole  plan  of  the  English 
attacks  on  Niagara  and  the  forts  of  Lake  ("hamplain.  A  fright- 
ful massacre  of  English  prisoners  at  Fort  William  Henry  on 
Lake  George,  by  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French,  added  to  the 
miseries  of  the  year  1757.  That  same  year,  however,  William 
Pitt,  the  greatest  F.nglish  statesman  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  greatest  war  minister  in  all  England's  history,  came  into 
power.  "  England  has  been  long  in  labor,"  said  Frederick  the 
(Jreat  of  Prvissia,  "  and  at  last  has  brought  forth  a  man."  Pitt 
was  incorruptible  and  indefatigable,  fuU  of  confidence  in  Eng- 
land's destiny  as  the  supreme  world  power.  He  immediately 
infused  new  life  into  the  British  nmiies,  and  fleets  sjiread  over 
half  the  globe.  Incompetent  commanders  were  removed,  disci- 
pline was  stiffened,  official  thieving  was  slopped.  An  army  of 
22,000  Britishers  was  raised  for  the  war  in  -America,  where  the 
colonies,  catching   the  infection  of  Pitt's  tremendous  energy, 


■l 


in  a  Ktnirebetliout  »latc,  refusing,  under  th<;  cncouiv^Rient  of  tfccir  pdcsU, 
to  lake  ihc  onth  ai  allegiance  to  (iw  "  heretical  "  king  of  KngUntl.  IlntiKh  aulhor- 
ity  in  tlte  prcvitM;*  extended  scarcely  beyond  the  walls  of  the  foita.  On  the  oat- 
breakof  the  great  WW  it  vfa*dccmetlnccc«3rj- to  remove  the  Trench  from  Acadin, 
■nd  they  were  dispersed  (not  without  cnicliy)  ^mnng  the  fingli»li  tolunie*  from 
MaatachuseUs  10  Georgia  (September-Ociobcr,  ^^\\). 


voted  money  and  troops  with  lavish  generosit\-.  In  all,  about 
50,000  troops  were  ready  for  the  fourfold  campaign  of  1758 
against  the  forts  of  Loutsburg,  Ticonderoga,  Duqucsne,  and  1  1  1  ' 
Niagara.  Everywhere,  except  for  a  niomentaiy  eheck  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  the  British  ajid  colonial  tn>Qps  were  successful ;  the 
lake  forts  fell,  Louisburg  was  recaptured,  and  Fort  Duquesnc 
was  rcchristcncd  Fort  Pitt  (Pittsburg)  in  honor  of  the  incom- 
parable war  minister. 

Next  year  came  the  crisis.   Generals  Wolfe  and  Amherst,  the  122.  woifa 
heroes  of  Louisburg,  closed  in  upon  the  heart  of  New  France,  1-30**  ' 

Wolte  leading  a  fleet  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack  Quebec, 
and  Amherst  approaching  Montreal  by  the  Hudson  valley.  I 
After  a  summer  of  excruciating  physical  pain  and  apparent 
military  failure,  Wolfe  conceived  and  executed  a  bfilliant  strata 
glc  movement.  On  September  1 2,  1759,  under  cxjver  of  a  black 
midnight,  he  embarked  abuut  3500  picked  men  in  small  boats, 
and  with  muffled  oars  dropped  dowa  the  river  past  the  French 
sentries  to  a  deserted  spot  on  the  bank  a  little  above  the  city. 
Before  dawn  his  men,  in  single  file,  were  clambering  up  the 
wooded  path  of  a  ravine  in  the  precipitous  bank  to  the  heights 
above  the  river,  where  they  easily  overpowered  the  feeble 
guard.  When  morning  broke  the  astonished  French  com- 
mander, Mari^uis  Montcalm,  sav?  the  red  coats  of  the  British 
soldiers  moving  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  in  front  of  the  city, 
ajid  hastened  to  the  attack.  Few  battles  in  history  have  had 
more  important  results  than  the  British  victory  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham ;  none  has  been  invested  with  deeper  pathos.  'I'he 
fall  of  Quebec  was  the  doom  of  the  French  empire  in  America. 
But  thoughts  of  victory  and  defeat  are  both  lust  in  the  common 
sacrifice  of  victor  and  vanquished  on  that  day :  Wolfe,  young, 
brave,  accomplished,  tender,  dropping  his  head  in  the  moment 
of  victory  on  the  breast  where  he  wore  the  miniature  of  his 
Iadylo\'e  in  far-away  England ;  and  the  courteous,  valorous 
Montcalm,  turning  a  heart  wrung  wth  mortal  pain  ai\d  \.Vvt 
anguish  of  defeat  from  the  last  longing  tor  iVte  dvtsttwv  ^weSi. 
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of  his  beloved  chateau  in  France,  to  beg  the  new  master  of  Canada 
^     to  be  the  protector  of  its  people,  as  he  had  been  their  father.* 
123.  The         Amherst  took   Mont- 
{^[^^"/jftj  real  in  1760.  and  in  the 

next  two  years   EnRJish 

fleets     CTtmpjetcd      the 

downfall  of  France  and 


--M\ 


herally  Spain  by  seizing 
the  rich  sugar  islands  of 
the  West  Indies  nnd  cap- 
turinjj;  Havana  in  Cuba 
and  Manila  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Peace  was  signed 
at.  Paris  m  i76'^.  By  its 
terms  l-'rance  ceded  to 
England  all  oj_Canada 

the  regfoneast  of       "'^A 


kH 


fM 


r>T 


and 


the  Mississippi,  retaining 
only  [he  two  inslgpificaiit 
isl^mds  of  SL  Ticrre  an^l 
M iquclon   (never  to  be 


fortiiied")  on  the  coast  of 


'       I'IMIUIlJ 


■*>il!. 


*-i  :  -     =i^  ^  J 


Newfoundland   for  drv- 


:*:z 


ing   their   fish. -Jo   her    .     The  Wolfe-Montcalm  Monument 
ally  Spain,  France  ceded 

New  Orleans  and  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.    England 
gave  back  to  France  most  of  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies ; 

1  In  Ihc  governor's  garden  in  Quebec  stands  ihe  moniiment  dedicated  lo  these 
Iwo  noble  commindcrK.  The  inscripUon  wiiich  ii  bears  is  perhaps  ihc  most  beau- 
tiful expteasion  of  commcmoriilivc  sentiment  in  Uic  world : 

MORTEM  VIRTUE  COMMUKKM 

FAMAM  lltSTUKIA 
MONUMF.STLIM  POSTERtTAS 

bsuir. 

WOtFE  MONTCALM 

(^I  j/org3ve  tiicm  a  common  death,  histoty  n  tomuioo  funic,  and  iiosteritya 
common  monufnent."} 
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and,  while  retaining  Florida,  restored  Havana  and  Manila  to 

Spain,  under  whose  authority  they  were  destined  to  remain  until 

the  Spanish- American  War  of  1S9S. 

The  Peace  of  Paris  was  of  immense  importance  to  France,  134.  sienif-. 

Fjigtand,  and  America.    Kor  France  it  meant  (except  for  a  brief  j^^fors^S 

revival  in  Napoleon's  day)  the  abandonment  af  the  idea  of  a  •*"*■  ^lamw 
'  ^ '  and  AmencA 

colonial  empire  in  North  America.  For  England  it  marked  the 
acme  of  colonial  power,  and  g;ive  the  promise  of  undisturbed 
empire  in  ilie  New  Worid.  For  Canada  it  meant  the  breaking 
of  the  unnatural  alliance  with  savages,  and  the  eventual  sub- 
slitulitJn  uf  free  institutions,  trial  by  jury,  religious  toleration, 
and  individual  enterprise  in  place  of  the  narrow,  paternal  abso- 
lutism of  the  Bourbons.  Finally,  for  the  American  colonies  It 
furnished  the  conditions  for  future  greatness  by  removing  the 
danger  from  organized  Indian  attack  along  the  frontiers,  and 
opening  the  great  territory  west  of  the  Allcghenies  to  the  hardy 
pioneers  and  woodsmen  who,  from  the  crests  of  the  mountains, 
were  already  gazing  into  the  promised  land. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

BRITISH  RULE  Ilf  AUERICA 

The  Authority  of  Parliament  in  the  Colonies 

The  curtain  had  hardly  fallen  on  the  first  act  of  American  125.  coi»fli< 

history,  the  establishment  and  triumph  of  the  English  race  in  M^tho'i^- 

the  New  World,  when  it  rose  on  a  second  act,  short  but  intense,  **"  Re^oiu- 

'  tion 
namely  the  American  Revolution,  which  severed  the  colonies  from 

England  and  admitted  to  the  family  of  nations  the  new  republic 
of  the  United  States.  This  great  event  has  too  often  been  rep- 
resented as  the  unanimous  uprising  of  a  downtrodden  people  to 
repel  the  deliberate,  unprovoked  attack  of  a  tyrant  upon  their 
liberties ;  but  when  thousands  of  people  in  the  colonies  could 
agree  with  a  noted  lawyer  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  Revolution 
was  a  "  causeless,  wanton,  wicked  rebellion,"  and  thousands  of 
people  in  England  could  applaud  Pitt's  denunciation  of  the  war 
against  America  as  "  barbarous,  unjust,  and  diabolical,"  it  is 
evident  that,  at  the  time  at  least,  there  were  two  opinions  as  to 
colonial  rights  and  British  oppression.  We  can  rightly  under- 
stand the  American  Revolution  only  by  a  study  of  British  rule 
in  the  colonies. 

The  first  English  emigrants  to  these  shores  brought  with  them,  126.  The 
by  the  terms  of  their  charters,  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  '^^^^^ 
"all  the  liberties  ...  of  free-bom  Englishmen  and  native  sub-  Bngiuhmea 
jects  of  the  king,  just  as  if  they  had  been  bom  or  had  remained 
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in  England  itself."  Those  liberties,  for  which  their  ancestors  had 
been  struggling  for  five  hundred  years,  consisted  in  the  right  to 
protection  of  life  and  property,  a  fair  trial  and  judgment  by 
one's  peers,  participation  in  local  self-government,  freedom  of 
movement,  occupation,  and  trade,  and,  above  all,  the  privilege, 
through  the  representatives  of  the  kingdom  in  Parliament,  to 
grant  the  king  the  moneys  needed  for  foreign  war  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  state.  In  many  a  contest  for  those  rights  with  head- 
strong kings  and  cruel  or  worthless  ministers  of  state,  the  English 
nobles  and  commoners  had  won  the  victory.  The  American 
colonists  cherished  these  "immemorial  rights  of  Englishmen" 
with  what  Edmund  Burke  called  a  "  fierce  spirit  of  liberty."  A 
goodly  number  of  the  colonists  had  come  to  these  shores  for 
the  express  purpose  of  enjoying  political  and  religious  liberty. 
They  had  created  democratic  governments  in  the  New  World, 
and  the  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  that  rolled  between  them 
and  the  mother  country  necessarily  increased  their  spirit  of  self- 
reliance.  While  acknowledging  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, their  actual  connection  with  the  English  government  was 
very  slight.  The  attempt  on  the  part  of  English  ministers  to 
make  that  connection  closer  revealed  how  far  the  colonies  were 
separated  from  the  mother  country  in  spirit,  and  led  inevitably 
to  their  separation  in  fact. 
27.  CauBeB  At  the  bottom  of  the  misunderstanding  between  the  colonies 
ween  Bng-  ^'^'^  the  mother  country  were  two  developments  in  English  his- 
tory which  took  place  mainly  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
first  was  the  growth  of  the  mercantile  theory  of  trade.  We 
have  already  noted  (p.  67)  how  this  theory  caused  the  European 
nations  to  regard  their  colonies  as  mere  sources  of  profit,  and 
how  the  English  Navigation  Acts  crippled  the  trade  and  manu- 
facture of  America.  A  striking  example  of  the  mischief  done 
to  colonial  trade  by  this  selfish,  mistaken  policy  is  the  famous 
Sugar  and  Molasses  Act  of  1733.  Barbados,  Jamaica,  San  Do- 
mingo* and  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  In- 
land, France,  Holland,  and  Spain,  produced  immense  quantitiea 
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of  sugar.  The  entire  acreage  of  these  islands  was  given  over  to 
sugar  plantations,  while  all  the  necessities  of  life  were  imported. 
The  American  colonies,  being  near  at  hand,  sent  large  supplies 
of  fish,  com,  wheat,  flour,  oil,  soap,  and  lumber  to  the  islands, 
and  from  this  trade  realized  most  of  the  gold  needed  to  pay  for 
their  imported  garments,  hats,  shoes,  iron,  and  other  manufac- 
tured goods,  which  England  forbade  them  to  make  for. them- 
selves. In  order  to  "  starve  out "  the  French  and  Spanish 
colonists  of  the  West  Indies,  the  English  sugar  planters  of 
Barbados  and  Jamaica,  who  sold  great  quantities  of  molasses 
to  the  New  England  colonies,  asked  the  home  government  to 
forbid  the  colonies  of  the  American  mainland  to  trade  with 
any  foreign  power  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Parlia- 
ment yielded  to  their  demands,  and  so  forced  the  colonies  to 
buy  their  molasses  of  the  British  planters,  who,  freed  from  com- 
petition, could  levy  as  high  an  export  duty  as  they  pleased. 

The  colonies  were  naturally  aggrieved  at  such  treatment.  128.. The 
They  resented  being  burdened  and  restrained  in  their  trade  in  J^'*^ 

order  to  make  another  part  of  the  British  Empire  prosperous,  stantmei 
...  ,  -  tothecolc 

Their  sentiment  was  that  expressed  by  a  brave  governor  of 

Massachusetts  in  Charles  IPs  time,  when  he  was  reproved  for 
not  enforcing  the  Navigation  Acts :  "  The  king  can  in  reason 
do  no  less  than  let  us  enjoy  our  liberties  and  trade,  for  we 
have  made  this  large  plantation  [colony]  of  our  own  charge, 
without  any  contribution  from  the  crown."  That  a  prosper- 
ous illicit  trade  flourished,  and  that  English  ministers  like  Wal- 
pole  winked  at  the  infringement  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  was 
small  comfort  to  the  colonies.  There  the  ugly  laws  stood  on 
the  statute  book,  and  at  any  moment  a  minister  might  come 
into  power  who  would  think  it  good  policy  or  his  bounden  duty 
to  enforce  them. 

The  second  disturbing  element  in  the  relation  of  England  to  129.  The 
the  colonies  was  the  question  of  the  supremacy  of  Parliament.  coioMes  t 
The  colonies  (except  Georgia)  had  been  settled  under  grants  P»riiamei 
not  from  Parliament  but  from  the  Stuart  kings.   The  colonial 
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assemblies  passed  laws,  leviRd  taxes,  voted  supplies,  and  raised 
troops  for  ihcir  own  defense,  just  like  the  i'arliament  of  Eng- 
land. Their  affairs, -in  su  far  as  ihcy  concerned  the  mother 
country,  were  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  tlie  king's  privy 
councilors.  But  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuaris  in  1688  the 
position  of  king  and  Parliament  was  reversed.  The  king  himself 
became  practically  a  subject  of  Parliament,  whose  authority  and 
sovereignty  grew  continually  stronger  as  the  eighteenth  ccntiin,- 
advanced.  The  Hrst  kings  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  which 
succeeded  the  Stuarts  on  the  English  throne,  recognized  this 
change.  For  example,  in  1624  the  Stuart  James  I  had  snubbed 
Parliament  when  it  attempted  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Vir- 
ginia, telling  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  to  attend  to  its  o\\"n  busi- 
ness and  keep  its  hands  off  his  domains;  a  century  later  (17  20) 
tlie  Hanoverian  Gcurge  I  instructed  his  governor  in  Massachu- 
setts to  warn  the  inhabitants  that  in  case  of  misbehavior  their 
conduct  ivould  be.  brought  to  tin  nntice  of  Parliaimnt.  I''urther- 
more,  Parliament  actually  assumed  many  [xiwers  of  sovereignty 
in  America  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  granted  the  charter  of 
Georgia,  it  regulated  the  colonial  currency,  it  made  naturaliza- 
tion laws,  it  established  a  colonial  po.st  office.  When  the  Stuart 
kings  yielded  to  the  power  of  Parliament,  it  was  useless  for  tlie 
colonics  lo  plead  the  authority  of  their  Stuart  charters  in  oppo- 
srion  to  Parliament.  Clearly,  unless  the  colonies  were  aiming- 
at  independence  —  a  chaige  which  they  indignantly  denied  up  to 
the  very  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  —  they  were  subject 
to  the  sovereign  power  of  Kngland,  namely  the  Parlbment. 
130.  cani&sa  During  the  first  hcdf  of  the  eighteenth  century  many  colonial 
between  tbe  governors  and  high  officials  wished  to  see  the  authority  of  Par- 
ih'c  mother^  liament  established  beyond  question  in  the  American  colonies, 
country,  guch  measutcs  as  the  abolition  of  the  New  England  charters, 
the  union  of  the  colonies  under  a  single  govemor.  the  im- 
position of  a  direct  tax  by  Parliament,  and  even  the  creation 
of  an  American  nobility  were  recommended.  Bub  so  long  as 
the  practkal.  peace-loving  Walpole  and  the  ardent  patriot  Pitt 
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held  the  reins  of  government  in  England,  no  such  irritation  of 
the  colonial  spirit  of  independence  w-as  attempted.  There  were 
enough  causes  of  friction,  as  it  was,  between  the  colonics  and 
the  mother  covintr)'.  Incompetent  and  arbitran,-  go\'emor.s  were 
often  appointed,  who  quarreled  continually  with  tlie  colonial 
assemblies  over  salaries,  fees,  and  appointments.  The  crown, 
ahhough  it  had  ceased  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury to  veto  acts  of  Pariiament,  continued  to  veto  acU  of  the 
eobnial  legislatures.  These  vetoes  were  sometimes  prompted  by 
the  most  sellish  and  unworthy  motives,  as  when  statutes  of  Vir- 
ginia in  restraint  of  the  slave  trade  were  annulled  by  the  crown 
because  of  the  heavy  profits  which  the  English  courtiers  were 
reaping  from  that  infamous  business.  The  scornful  treatment 
of  colonial  officers  and  troops  by  the  British  regulars,  in  the 
French  wars ;  the  increasing  severity  of  ihe  Navigation  Acts ; 
the  persistent  efforts  of  a  group  nf  high  churchmen  to  establish 
the  Anglican  Church  and  an  Anglican  bishop  in  America;  tlie 
neglect  of  the  home  government  to  interest  itself  at  all  in  the 
colonies  except  for  the  purpose  of  restraint  or  punishment,  —  all 
contributed  to  a  spirit  of  wary  self-defense  and  proud  self-suffi- 
ciency, which  observant  men  on  both  sides  of  llie  water  said  was 
developing  into  a  desire  for  independence. 

Samuel  Adams  in  his  commencement  oration  of  1743  at  I3i.  Rnnoi 
Harvard  College,  m  tire  presence  of  llie  royal  governor  of  Mas-  "evoit" 
ftachusetts  and  his  retinue,  dai'ed  to  discuss  tlie  question  of 
"  whether  it  was  lawful  to  resist  rulers  in  time  of  oppresaon." 
The  Swedish  traveler  Peter  Kalni,  who  visited  this  countr)-  in 
174B-1750,  thought  that  the  presence  of  the  French  in  ("anada 
was  "  the  chief  power  that  urged  the  colonies  to  submission." 
Many  Frencli  statesmen  comforted  themselves  for  the  loss  of 
Canada  by  the  thought  that  F-ngland  "  would  repent  having  re- 
moved the  only  check  on  her  colonics,"  which  would  "  shake  off 
dependence  the  moment  Canada  was  ceded."  There  were  even 
British  statesmen  who  urged  that  England  should  keep  Guaida- 
loupe,  in  the  West  Indies,  at  the  peace  ot  il^j,  «(A^K4M*  'Ccifc 


■ 
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French  undisturbed  in  Canada,  "  in  order  to  secure  the  depend- 
ence of  the  colonies  on  the  mother  countrj'." 
132.  The  Tlie  existence  of  such  sentiment  before  the  enactment  of  a 

Brituh  coio-    single  oppressive  ineasure  by  the  British  rarliament,  or  any 
?hc'c^ht^ '"   spcciiic  act  of  rebellion  on  tiie  part  of  ihe  Americaji  colonics, 
^«ith  century  shows  what  a  wretched  failure  En^j^land  had  made  of  her  coloniai 
^H  ({ovemment  in  the  eighteenth  centur>',  and  amply  justifies  the  re- 

^^1  mark  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  that  the  American  Revolution  was 

^^H  "  a  revolt  against  the  whole  mental  attitude  of  Britain  in  regard 

^H  to  America,  rather  than  against  any  one  special  act  or  set  of  acts." 
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"  Special  acts  and  sets  of  acts,"  however,  came  in  abundance 
after  the  peace  of  1763.  Great  Britain  by  her  victories  over  the 

I  French  in  both  hemispheres  had  become  a  great  empire.    But 

I  the  cost  had  been  great,  too.    The  national  debt  had  increased 

I  from  /i^yo.ooo.ooc  to  j^i  40,000,000.    The  British  statesmen 

I  therefore  began  to  devise  plans  for  bringing  the  parts  of  the 

f  -   empire  more  closely  together  and  making  each  cnntributc  its  fair 

^     share  toward  carrying  the  increased  burden  of  the  imi>erial  debt. 
4.  oren-  Early  in  1764  George  Grenville,  prime  minister  of  England, 

' '  tie V™^!  got  through  Parliament  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures  for  the 
UonActa.iTft^  closer  control  of  tlie  American  colonies.  The  Nai^igation  Aca. 
especially  the  odious  Sugar  andMolasscs  Act  of  1733,  were  to 
be  strictly  enforced,  and  all  commanders  of  British  frigates  in 
American  waters  were  to  have  the  r^ht  of  acting  as  customs 
officers,  employing  the  bated  W'rics  of  AssistanjTc,  or  general 
wan-ants  to  search  a  man's  private  premises  for  smuggled  goods.* 
The  mercliants  of  New  England  saw  ruin  staring  them  in  the 
face  if  the  Navigation  Acts  were  enforced.  Massachusetts  alone 
had  imported  15,000  hogsheads  of  molasses*  from  the  French 

1  AgainM  iht»c  writa  (he  Gosion  liiwycr  James  Oti»  had  pleaded  »  vdie- 
mcnlly  three  years  cnrlirr  (hat  Jnhn  Adiutui  nlled  hrs  speech  the  opening  act  of 
(he  Antciican  RevolutioT. 

'I>caiined  for  the  most  part,  unfortuiuUely,  tQ  be  made  into  rum  for  the 
African  negro. 
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West  Indies  in  1763,  and  Uie  \ 
year  from  the  CT)!onial  yards  w( 
trade  the  millions  which  had 
British  manufactured  gotxls. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Xavlgiaffiin' Acts' were  renewed 
Grenville  gave  notice  that  he  intended  to  lay  a  tax  on  the  colo- 
nies to  hetp  defray  the  expense  of  a  small  standing  army  in 
America.  The  proiJosal  seemed  reasonable  and  necessar>',  for 
at  that  very  moment  English  troops  west  of  the  Alleghenics 
were  engaged  in  the  serious  business  of  quelling  an  Indian  up- 
rising, headed  by  the  Ottawa  chief  Ponliac,  who^  not  accepting 
the  peace  of  1763,  had  united  all  the  tribes  fmm  the  lUini  to 
Ihe  Scnecas  in  a  last  determined  effort  to  keep  the  Knglish  out 
of  tlie  CJhio  valley.  Ever)*  cent  of  the  money  which  llie  ministry 
proposed  to  raise  in  America  was  to  be  spent  m  America,  and 
the  colonies  were  to  be  asked  to  contribute  only  about  a  third 
Hpf  tlie  sum  netx'ssari,'.  Furthermore,  Grenville,  who  had  abso- 
lutely no  wish  to  oppress  or  offend  Uie  colonies,  was  willing 
to  assess  the  tax  in  the  way  most  acceptable  to  the  Americans. 
He  himself  proposed  a  .stamp  tax,  which  required  that  all  official 
and  public  documents,  such  as  wills,  deeds,  mortgages,  notes, 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  should  be  written  on  stamped  paper  or 
provided  with  stamps  sold  by  the  distributing  agents  of  the 
British  government;  but  at  the  same  time  he  invited  the 
lonial  agents  in  I^ndon  and  influential  men  in  the  colonies 
suggest  any  other  form  of  taxation  which  appeared  to  them 
re  suitable,  and  postponed  deftnite  action  in  the  matter  for 
a  year. 

Ko  other  plan  was  proposed,  and  in  March,  1765,  the  Stamp 
Act  was  passed  with  very  little  discussion,  in  a  half-filled  Parlia- 
ment, by  a  vote  of  205  to  49.  Distributors  of  stamped  paper 
were  appointed  for  the  colonies,  Benjamin  Franklin  even  solicit- 
ing the  position  in  PennsylvanLi  for  one  of  his  friends,  '["he 
British  ministry  anticipated  no  resistance  to  the  act,  which  was 
to  go  into  effect  the  first  of  November. 
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However,  the  Stamp  Act  met  with  furious  opposition  in  the 
colonies.  A  young  lawyer  named  Patrick  Henry  had  just  been 
elected  to  the  Virginia  House  uf  Burgesses  as  a  reward  for  his 
bmvc  speech  in  the  "  Parsons'  Cause  "  (a  law  case  in  which  he 
denied  the  right  of  King  George  to  veto  the  statutes  passed  by 
ihe  Virginia  legislature).  On  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  passage 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  Henry  waited  impatiently  in  his  seat  for  the 
older  and  more  influential  members  of  the  House  to  protest. 
Then  toward  the  end  of  tlie  session  he  rose,  and  in  an  impas- 
sioned speech  which  drew  from  some 
members  uf  tlie  House  the  cry  of 
"treason!"  he  presented  and  carried 
ihrougli  the  Assembly  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that  "  the  General  Assembly  of 
this  colony  .  .  .  have  in  their  representa- 
tive capacity  the  only  exclusive  right  and 
power  to  lay  taxes  and  imposts  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  this  culuny;  and  that 
everj-  attempt  tu  rest  such  pt>wer  on  any 
other  person  or  persons  ...  is  illegal, 
unconstitutional,  and  unjust,  and  has  a  manifest  tendency  to 
destroy  British  as  well  as  American  liberty." 

Henry's  speech  and  resolutions  stirred  tip  great  excitement 
in  the  colonies.  Jajncs  Otis  of  MassachuM'tts  suggested  a  general 
meeting  of  committees  from  all  the  colonics  to  protest  against 
this  new  and  dangerous  assault  on  colonial  liberties.  A  writer 
in  the  New  York  GazdU^  under  the  name  of  "  Freeman,"  went 
so  far  as  to  suggest  separation  from  the  liritish  Kmpire.  When 
the  stamp  distributors  were  appt>inted  late  in  the  summer,  they 
became  the  immediate  objects  of  obkxjuy  and  persecution 
throughout  the  cobnies ;  and  before  tlie  first  of  November 
every  one  of  them  had  been  persuaded  or  forced  to  resign. 
There  was  rioting  in  every  New  England  cnlony  as  well  as  in 
New  York  and  PennsyK-unia.  In  lioston  tlie  mob  hanged  the 
distnbutor,  Oliver,  in  effigy,  destroyed  the  building  which  he 
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intendfd  to  use  for  his  office,  and  shamefully  wrecked  the  mag- 
nificent house  of  Lieuttiiaiit  Governor  Hutchinson,*  who,  as 
cHicf  justice  of  the  province,  had  given  the  decision  in  favor  of 
the  employment  of  Writs  of  Assistance  in  1761. 

The  congress  suggested  by  Otis  met  at  New  York  in  October.  139.  The 
with  twentj'-scvcn  members  from  nine  colimies.  It  published  a  CMg«98,i7M 
'"  Deciaratioa  of  Grievances."  denied  ihe  lefrahty  ot  ai^y_taxes 
but^  111*^  icvica  liy  Ihl'tr  ri'piVMdnativc  assemblies,  and  sent 
st'p;i.rai<'  addresses  tn  ihe  king  nnd  hnth  Hoiisc-s  of  f'arliament. 
'rliese  iirsi  sLiie  papers  of  Ihe  assembled  colonies  were  dignified, 
ab!e,  cogent  remonsti-ances  against  the  disturbance  of  sacred 
and  long-enjoyed  rights. 

The  British  Parliament  had,  by  the  Stamp  Act,  undoubtedly  i4o.  why 
usurped  the  most  precious  right  of  the  colonists,  that  of  voting  ^tea'the* 
their  own  taxes.    Hy  one  stroke  of  the  pen  it  had  reduced  iheir  stamp  Act 
assemblies  to  impotent  bodies  and  made  their  charters  void. 
The  chief  safeguard  of  their  hberlies,  the  control  of  the  purse 
strings  of  the  province,  was  gone.    It  was  all  righi  fur  Parliament 
to  regulate  their  foreign  commcrre.  they  said  ;  hut  tij.x^^s  t<»  men 


of  F,ng!isli  descent  meant  the  free  jtrant  of  money  to  ihe  king  by 

the  representativea  of  the  people  in  Parliament  assembled.  Their 

own  colonial  legislatiires  stood  m  the  place  z)i  Parliament,  since 

they  had  no  part  in  the  parliamenl  convened  at  Westminster. 

When  the  British  statesmen  argued  that  the  colonies  were  ''  vir- 

tuaTy  reprfk  n  U-f I '    in    I'ai  ii.iment,  hcc^UlilH'  nil  TTurnhl^f^  01  the  i^^ 

House  ui  <■  onmioiiii  ii'pn-sfnt<.(l  ail  Uic  Biitisti  subjects  except 

the  nnbles  and    tlie  cler^v,  jtht:  cnlunists    failed  lo  follow   the 

reasoning.    '!"l»-v  knew  theyhad  ni>  voice  in  the  elections  to  the 

IHoiiSfi'  flr  Comniuns,  and  a  ''  representative  "  to  tliem  meant  a 
man  whom  they  knew  and  had  voted  for.    As  well  tell  a  \'ir- 
ginian  that  he  was  "  represented  "  in  the  assembly  of  New  York 
as  that  he  was  represented  in  the  Itrirish  Parliament  1 
m 


I  lUilcitinHon's  rinc  lilir^iiy  Kicked  and  llic  Inxikx  Kc^iltc^ted  in  tlie  j^uUers.  The 
maoufcnpi  of  his  invaluable  work  on  ihc  tiistoi)'  cf  thv  MassachusctlK  Day  colony 
WBi  ccscui-d  from  clic  mud  of  ihc  stnx'l.    U  is  noxv  in  the  hiMan(:aV  Tnui«cun\\^ 
the  SULehouse  at  UoMon,  tJie  mud  statiu  ttiU  vis\b\q  on\i&  iMn\\i\^^  «&%,««■ 
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'llie  violent  and  unexpected  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  in 
America  woke  the  liritisli  government  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
colonial  problem,  tirenville  had  been  superseded  (July,  1765) 
as  prime  minister  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  a  liberal  Wliij^ 
statesman,  opposed  to  the  coercion  of  the  American  colonies. 
The  Rockingham  ministry  moved  the  reiieal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
early Ja  1766,  and  on  the  fourth  of  March,  after  the  fiercest 
bailie  of  the  .century  jn  the  halls  of  Parliament,  tlie  motion  was 
carried.    'J'he  hated  Stamp  Act  had  been  on  the  British  statute 
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book  less  than  a  year,  and  had  not  been  enforced  in  a  single 
American  town ;  yet  its  repeal  was  hailed  in  the  colonies  by  as 
joyful  a  demonstration  as  could  have  (greeted  the  deliverance 
from  ages  of  cruel  oppression.  The  Ilrilish  ministers  might  have 
learned  from  both  the  passionate  protests  of  1765  and  the  pro- 
fuse latitude  (if  r  7  66  what  a  sen.Kirivc  spirit  of  liberty  they  had 
to  deal  with  in  America.  But  less  than  a  year  after  Uie  repeal 
^f  the  Stamp  Act  they  began  to  set  new  mischief  afoot 

In  July,  1766,  the  Rockingham  mini.stry  fell.   William  Pitt, 
the  creator  of  England's  colonial  empire,  the  stanch  friend  of 
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America  and  the  idol  of  the  American  people,  should  have  taken  I42.  The  n 
the  reins  of  government  and  guided  the  state  to  peace.    But  a  wniiam  Kt 
personal  difference  of  opinion  with  another  Whig  statesman  un-  ^"^ 
fortunately  kept  Pitt  from  accepting  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment at  this  critical  moment.    At  the  same  time  Pitt  accepted 
a  peerage  and  entered  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, a  step  which  weakened  his  influence  with  the  great  mass 
of  English  commoners.    A"nd  to  crown  the  misfortune  for  the 
cause  of  America,  failing  health  removed  the  great  statesman 
from  the  activities  of  the  cabinet  almost  entirely.  ^^^ 

^     In  the  absence  of  Chatham  and  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  143.  The 
the  prime  minister,  the  direction  of  the  policy  of  the  British  gov-  ^^\^ 
emment  was  assumed  by  the  abnormally  gifted  but  vain  and 
flighty  Charles  Townshend,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  min-       '     ■ 
ister  of  finance.  Without  the  consent  or  even  the  knowledge  of 
his  fellow  ministers,  Townshend  had  the  audacity,  early  in  1767, 
to  introduce  into  Parliament  new  measures  for  raising  revenue        "S 
in  America.    Chatham  was  not  there  to  protest,  and  the  meas- 
ures were  carried.   They  provided  that  revenue  cases  in  Amer- 
ica should  be  tried  in  courts  without  a  jury,  declared  Writs  of 
Assistance  valid,  released  colonial  judges  and  governors  from 
dependence  on  their  assemblies  for  their  salaries,  provided  for 
commissioners  of  customs  to  reside  in  the  American  ports,  and, 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  "  American  establishment,"  levied 
considerable  duties  on  tea,  glass,  wine,  oil,  paper,  and  painter's 
colors  imported  into  the  colonies. 

Again  the  response  of  the  colonies  was  quick  and  clear :  Eng-  144.  Re- 
land  must  not  destroy  the  chartered  privileges  of  the  colonies  ance^of^he" 

or  invade  the  immemorial  rights  of  British  freemen.   The  town  colonies, 

■^  1768-1770 

meeting  of  Boston  declared  against  importing  any  English  goods 
under  the  new  duties.  The  ardent  Samuel  Adams,  after  pre- 
paring an  address  to  the  British  ministry,  to  Chatham,  and  to 
Rockingham,  drew  up  a  circular  letter  to  the  other  colonies,  1  1 
which  elicited  expressions^^sympathy  from  New  Hampshirej^ 
Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  South  Carolina.   The 
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British  minister  for  the  colonies  ordered  the  Massachusetts  leg- 
islature to  rescind  the  circular  letter,  as  being  of  a  "  dangerous 
and  factious  tendency,"  but  the  legislature  flatly  refused  by  a 
vote  of  ninety-two  to  seventeen.  Whereupon  two  regiments  of 
British  troops  were  sent  from  Halifax  to  Boston,  and  landgd 
under  tne  protection  6f  tne  guns  ot  the  warships  whichJiad 
brought  them  (September  28,  1768).  Virginia  stood  side  by  side 
with  Massachusetts  m  resistmg  the  rownshend  Acts.  George 
Washington  and  Patrick  Henry  were  prominent  in  the  adoption 
of  resolutions  by  the  Burgesses  condemning  the  taxes  and  main- 
taining the  right  of  the  colonies  to  unite  in  petition  to  the  crown. 
The  boycott  of  English  goods  was  effective,  colonial  importations 
falling  off  from  ^^2,378, 000  in  1768  to  ;^  1,634,000  in  1769. 
The  Townshend  duties,  instead  of  yielding  the  ;^4o,ooo  a  year 
that  their  author  boasted  to  Parliament  they  would,  produced 
only  some  ;^i  6,000  during  the  three  years  they  were  in  opera- 
tion, a  sum  which  it  cost  the  government  ^^200,000  to  collect 
L45.  The  But  the  total  failure  of  the  Townshend  legislation  to  produce 

lacre,"  1770  "  ^  revenue  was  not  its  worst  effect.    The  bitter  feelings  which 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  allayed  were  roused  again  in 
/  the  colonies.   The  presence  of  the  British  regiments  in  Boston 

was  a  constant  source  of  chagrin  to  the  inhabitants.  It  seeniied 
to  fix  the  stigma  of  rebellion  on  the  province.  The  soldiers 
were  insulted  and  baited  by  street  crowds,  who  followed  them 
with  jeering  cries  of  "  ruffians !  "  and  "  lobster  backs  1 "  On  the 
fifth  of  March,  1770,  an  affray  occurred  in  King  Street  (now 
State  Street)  in  which  the  irritated  soldiers  fired  into  the  crowd, 
killing  five  citizens  and  wounding  several  others.  This  "  Boston 
Massacre  "  was  the  signal  for  the  wildest  excitement.  A  town 
meeting  was  called  at  once  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  Samuel  Adams, 
proceeding  as  its  delegate  to  the  town  house,  demanded  of  act- 
ing Governor  Hutchinson  the  immediate  removal  of  both  the 
— '  i^gi^ip'^ts  from  the  town.  Hutchinson  hesitated ;  but  Adams, 
rising  to  his  full  height  and  extending  a  threatening  arm  toward 
the  governor,  cried :  "  There  are  three  thousand  people  yonder 


/ 
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in  the  town  meeting,  and  the  txiuntry  is  rising ;  night  is  coming 

on,  and  we  must  have  our  answer."   The  governor  yielded. 

Meanwhile  (lit;  sLorm  of  protests  from  tlie  colonies  and  the  146. 
fervent  petitions  of  tjiglish  merchants,  who  were  being  ruined  p^^^j^n, 
by  the  Ameriain  boycott,  led  P^idiaraent  to  repeal  tlie  Towns-  **'-  '"3 
hend  duties  as  it  had  the  Htamp  Act.    In  January,  1770.  Lord  '^ 


The  Uoslon  Massacre 
From  Paul  Kcvcrc's  cnenvinj; 

FKorth  became  prime  minister,  and  on  Uxe  very  day  of  the  Boston 
fMassacre  moved  to  repeal  all  the  duties  excqjt  a  trifling  tax  of 
threi^jK-ncc  a  jxjund  on  tea.  King  Ccorgc  JII,  in  whose  hands 
Lord  North  was  a  man  of  clay,  insisted  that  the  lax  on  tu-a  he 
jikept  for  ihc  sake  of  asserting  the  rixiu  i>f  Parliameiii  10  uMitrol^ 
,  the  cutonies.    i  nc  king  thought  that  by  a  smart  trick  Ik  could 
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ensnare  the  colonies  into  buying  the  tea  and  paying  thi 
He  got  his  compliant  ]^arli;*inmt  to  a.II()w  the  Kast  India 
pany  to  sell  its  tea  in  America  without  paying  the  heavy  English 
duty.  Thus  relieved  of  duties,  the  Conrjpany  offered  its  tea  to 
the  colonists  at  a  lower  price,  including  the  tax  of  threepence  a 
pound,  than  they  were  paying  for  the  same  article  smuggl 
fnim  Holland.  liut  the  colonics  were  not  to  be  bribed  to 
a  lax  which  ihey  had  refused  to  he  forced  to  pay-  The  carg<; 
of  tea  which  the  East  India  Company's  ships  brought  over 
American  ports  were  rudely  received.  Philadelphia  and  Ni 
York  refused  to  let  tlie  ships  land.  The  authorities  at  Charlt 
ton  stored  the  tea  in  damp  cellars  where  it  spoiled.  And  in 
Boston,  after  vainly  ptniiioning;  the  governor  to  send  the 
back  to  KngUmd,  a  committee  of  prominent  citizens,  disguised 
American  Indiana,  boarded  the  merchantmen  on  the  evening 
December  iO,  177.^,  ripped  open  the  chests  of  tea  with  their" 
tomahawks,  and  dumped  the  costly  nmtents  into  Boston  harboj^ 

ThK    PuNISHMKNT   (IF   M.-iSSACItUSETTS 


147.  The  op- 
poijtiou  al 

MaAUlClLU- 

Htti  to  Brit' 
Ish  control, 
-1773 


The  "  Boston  Tea  Party  "  was  the  last  straw.  'ITie  coi 
had  added  insult  tu  disobedience.  The  outraged  king  calif 
upon  Parliament  for  severe  measures  of  punishment.  Mass 
chusetts,  and  especially  Uoston,  must  be  made  an  example 
the  king's  vengeance  to  the  rest  of  the  colonies.  The  province 
was  an  old  offender.  .As  far  hark  as  1646  the  general  court 
had  assembled  for  the  ''discussion  of  the  usurpation  of  Parlia- 
ment," and  a  spirited  member  had  declared  that  "  if  England 
should  impose  laws  upon  us  we  should  lose  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen  indeed  " ;  its  attitude  toward  the  Navigation  A( 
of  Charles  11  has  already  been  noriced  (p.  109).  A  govemtw 
New  York  had  written  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  (in  1 7;=12) : 
example  and  spirit  of  the  Boston  people  Ix^ins  to  spread  abr 
qmpng  die  colonies  in  a  most  marvelous  manner."  Since  the 
verA'  first  attempt  of  tlie  British  govenimeiit  after  the  Frer 
war  to  lighten  its  control  of  colonial  commerce  and  raise  a  rc\ 
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in  America,  Massachusetts  had  taken  the  leading  part  in  defi- 
ance. John  Hancx>ck,  Joseph  Warren,  John  Adams,  James  Otis, 
and,  above  all,  Samuel  Adams  had  labored  indefatigably  to  rouse 
not  only  their  own  colony  of  Massachusetts  but  the  whole  group 
of  American  colonies  to  assert  and  defend  their  ancient  privi- 
leges of  self-government.  Samuel  Adams  had  published  his 
circular  letter  to  the  colonies  in  1768  (see  above,  p.  117),  and 
four  years  later  he  organized  Committees  of  Correspondence 
throughout  the  colonies,  to  keep  alive  their  common  interests 
in  resistance  to  Parliament's  interference.  Letters,  pamphlets, 
petitions,  defiances,  had  come  in  an  uninterrupted  stream  from 
the  Massachusetts  "  patriots."  It  was  in  Boston  that  the  chief 
resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  had  been  offered  (1765);  it  was  there 
also  that  the  king  had  stationed  his  first  regulars  in  America 
(1768),  and  there  that  occurred  the  unfortunate  "  massacre  "  of 
the  fifth  of  March  (1770).  "To  George  Ill's  eyes  the  capital 
of  Massachusetts  was  a  center  of  vulgar  sedition,  strewn  with 
brickbats  and  broken  glass,  where  his  enemies  went  about  clothed 
in  homespun  and  his  friends  in  tar  and  feathers." 

When  Parliament  met  in  March,  1774,  it  proceeded  immedi-  148.  Haa 
ately  to  the  passage  of  a  number  of  acts  to  punish  the  province  ighed  by  1 
of  Massachusetts.  The  port  of  Boston  was  closed  to  trade  until  "'J?'?'^" 
the  tea  destroyed  was  paid  for.  Town  meeting's,  those  hytbeds 
of  discuSMon  and  disobedience^  were  forbidden  to  convene  with- 
out the  governor's  permission,  except  tor  tne  regular  elections 
of  Otticers.  The  pubii^  hiiildir^frs  Hps;igTiated  hv  the  9;ovcmor 
were  to  be  used  as  barracks  for  the  troops.  Colonials  accused 
of  cenain  capital  crimes,  such  as  treason,  might  "be  sent  to  PTf^ 
land  for  trial^^Up  to  this  time  the  British  government  had  not 
passed  any  measure  of  punishment  or  revenge.  The  Grenville 
legislation  and  the  Townshend  Acts,  however  unwelcome  to  the 
colonies,  had  not  been  designed  for  their  chastisement,  but  only 
for  their  better  coordination  with  the  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  Parliament  had  blundered  into  legislation  and  backed 
out  of   it,  pursuing  a  policy  of  alternate  encroachment  and 
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concession,  —  as  Kdmund  Hurkf  said,  "  seeking  fresh  principle 
of  acrinn  with  ever)'  fresh  mail  from  Amerira/'  and  "sneakir 
out  of  the  diflRfuhics  into  which  they  had  so  proudly  siruited." 
But  with  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Intnlerable  Acts  of  1774 
this  shifting  policy  was  at  an  end.  There  were  no  more  repeals 
bv  I'arlianK'nt,    King  Oeorg'e's  "patience"  was  exhausted. 

Kxpressions  of  sympathy  now  came  tu  Massachusetts  fn» 
all  over  the  colonies.   The  Virginia  Hurgei«ies  ap|Kiinted  the  d: 
on  which  the  Intok'rable  Acts  were  to  gii  into  forrc  as  a  day 
fasting  and  prayer  \  and  when  they  were  dismissed  by  their  ro) 
governor  fur  showing  sympathy  with  "rebels,"  they  promptly 
met  again  in  the  Raleigh  tavem  and  proposed  an  annual  conj 
of  committees  from  all  the  colonics. 

The  Virginia  suggestion  met  with  favor,  and  on  September 
177.4,  the  first  tlontinental  (longress  met  in  Carpenter'.?   Mall, 
i'hiladelphia,  "  to  consult  on  the  present  state  of  the  cokinK 
.  .  .  and  to  deliberate  and  determine  upon  wise  and  ]jroj 
measures  ...  fur  the  recovery  and  estiiblishmcnt  of  their  jiia 
rights  and  liberties  . . .  and  the  restoration  of  union  and  harmon) 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  coionie.s,  most  ardently  desired 
by  all  good  men."    All  ihe  colonies  except  ticorgia  were  rcpi 
aepted,  and  among  that  remarkable  group  (tf  about  half  a  hurt' 
dred_iDen  were  the  leaders  of  the  ten  years'  struggle  against  the 
British   Parliament,  —  Jt)hn  and  Samuel  Adams  of  Massachi 
setts,  Patrick  Henrj'  of  Virginia,  Stephen  Hopkin.s  of  Khodij 
Island,  Jolin  Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania,  Roger  Sherman  of  Con- 
necticut, John  Ruiledge  of  South  Carolina.    They  respectfuU 
petitioned  the  king  In  put  an  end  to  their  grie\-ances,  specifyinj 
thirteen  acts  of  Parliamejit  >\hich  they  deemed  '' infringement 
and  violations  "  of  their  rights.    They  urged  on  all  the  colonk 
the  adoption  of  the  "  ^\ineric;»n  Association  ''  for  the  boycott 
British  trade,  both  import  and  export,  and  after  a  si.\  w( 
session  adjoumedj  calling  a  new  congres-s  for  the  tenth  of  tl 
following  May,  unless  the  olwioxious  legislation  ofTadJanr 
were  repealed  Ijefore  that  day. 


Commemorative  of  the  Rattle  on  l^xington  Green 

I.  Statue  of  a  mmuieman,  try  H.  H.  Kiiitun 

3.  Bowlder  rrurking  the  line  of  Ciijitoin  I'orkcr'*  troop* 

3.  Major  Piicaim's  pi«ol5 

4.  The  oldeM  Kevuluiiunary  monuitic-nt  m  Ain«nca,  1799 

But  biiori;  thi;  second  Continental  Congixsjs  convened  the  I5l.  Annedl 
Ilriiis.1)  rt'gulais  and  tlie  rustic  militia  of  Massachusetts  had  met  UMaeiiii- 
un  the  field  of  battle,   fieneral  Gage,  who  succeeded  Hutchinson  ■•*** 
I  as  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  the  summer  of  1774,  tried  to 

tvent  the  colonial  legislature  from  mecluvg.  ■fiul'm  s^ve.'A>»i 
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prohibition  they  assembled  at  Salem  and  later  at  Cambridge  and 
Concord.  They  appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety,  began  to  col- 
lect powder  and  military  stores,  and  assumed  the  government  of 
the  province  outside  the  limits  of  Boston,  where  Gage  had  his 
regiments  intrenched.  Early  in  1775  came  news  that  Parliament, 
in  spite  of  the  pleadings  of  Chatham,  Burke,  and  Fox,  had  re- 
jected the  petition  sent  by  the  first  Continental  Congress,  and 
had  declared  that  "  rebellion  existed  in  the  American  colonies." 
On  the  night  of  the  eighteenth  of  April  Gage  sent  troops  to 
seize  the  powder  which  the  provincials  had  collected  at  Concord, 
and  at  the  same 
time  to  arrest  the 
"traitors,"  John 
Hancock  and 
Samuel  Adams, 
who  had  taken 
refuge  with  par- 
son Jonas  Clark 
of  Lexington. 
But  the  ardent 
Boston  patriot, 
Paul  Revere,  had 
learned    of  the 


Paul  Revere's  Route,  April  19,  1775 


expedition,  and  galloping  ahead  of  the  British  troops,  he  roused 
the  farmers  on  the  way  and  warned  the  refugees.  When  the 
van  of  the  British  column  reached  Lexington,  they  found  a  littie 
company  of  "'  minutemen  "  (militia  ready  to  fight  at  a  minute's 
notice)  drawn  up  on  the  village  green  under  Captain  Parker. 
The  British  major  Pitcairn  ordered  "the  rebels"  to  disperse. 
Then  came  a  volley  of  musket  shots,  apparently  without  the 
major's  orders,  and  the  British  marched  on,  leaving  eight  minute- 
men  dead  or  dying  on  the  green.  Reaching  Concord,  PitcaimV 
troops  were  turned  back  at  "  the  rude  bridge  which  arched  the 
flood,"  and  commenced  the  long  retreat  toward  Boston,  harassed 
by  a  deadly  fire  from  behind  stone  walls  and  apple  trees.   Lprd 
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Percy,  with  the  main  column,  met  the  exhausted  troops  just 
below  Lexington  Green  and  conducted  them  safely  within  the 
British  lines.  The  colonial  militia,  aroused  for  miles  around, 
closed  in  upon  Boston  16,000  strong  and  held  Gage  besieged 
in  his  capital. 


The  Hattle  of  Lexington 
From  a  drawing  by  an  eyewitness 
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from  the  North  will  bring  lo  our  ears  (he  clash  of  resounding  tonaz  oi  nji 
arms.  Our  brethren  are  already  iii  the  field.  Why  stand  we  here  I 

idle  ? .  .  .  Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  bn  purchased 
at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery  ?  I'^orbid  it,  Almiglity  llod  1  I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take ;  but  as  for  me,  give  me 
liberty  or  give  mc  death  1 "  'I'hcsc  prophetic  words  wcru  spoken 
by  Patrick  Henry  in  the  Virginia  I  louse  of  Burgesses  less  than 
&  month  before  the  "  clash  of  arms  "  at  Lexington  and  Concord. 

Ijchs  than  a  month  after  that  event  the  second  Continental  154.  The 
Congress  met  at    Philadelphia  {May   lo,   1775).    Events  had  [i^aua  ^™. 
moved  rapidly  since  the  adjournment  of  the  previous  October.  *^'*  ] 

'I'hc  petition  to  ihe  king  had  been  answered  by  a  proclamatiun  ' 

that  rebellion  existed  in  the  American  colonies ;  blood  had  been 
shed  on  both  aides,  not  by  irresponsible  mobs  or  tauntt-d  soldiery, 
but  by  troops  marshaled  in  regular  battle ;  eastern  Massachu- 
setts had  risen  in  arms,  and  held  its  royA  governor  besieged  in 
his  capital  nf  liostnn  ;  and  on  the  very  day  Ongress  assembled 
Ethan  Allen  and  his  Green  Mountain  Boys  surprised  the  British 
garrison  in  Fort  'riconderoga  and  turned  them  out "  in  the  name 
of  (>reat  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Congress." 

To  meet  the  crisis  the  second  Continental  Congress,  with  tlie  |5S.  pornwif 
idt  consent  of  ;dl  the  colonies,  assumed  the  powers  of  a  regu-  wlr^bj'tho  "^ 

[]ar  government.   It  utiltzed  the  rude  colonial  militia  gathered  coopesB.      j 
around  Boston  as  the  nucleus  of  a  continental  army,  and  ap-  j 

^.pointed  George  Washington  to  the  supreme  conmv'di\4.  \v\hs*cA 
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paper  money,  made  trade  regulations,  sent  agents  abroad  to  win 
the  favor  of  forcij;n  courts,  advised  th<.'  colonies  to  set  up  gov- 
ernments Cur  Uieniselves,  rej^ardless  uf  the  king's  officers,  and 
made  fonnal  declaration  af  war  (July  6,  1775)  in  these  words : 
"  We  have  taken  up  amis  agsinsl  violence,  and  we  shall  lay 
thL-m  dt-nvn  when  hnstilities  cease  on  the  part  uf  uur  aggressors. 
Our  cause  is  just;  our  union  is  perfect."  In  spite  of  the  fact, 
however,  that  the  appeal  tn  arms  had  already  been  made,  there 
was  enough  conservative  sentiment  in  ihc  Congress  to  support 
the  wary  John  Dickinson  in  his  motion  to  send  a  final  appeal  to 
the  king  to  restore  peace  and  harmony  with  his  colonies  in 
America. 

156,  Gaoree         Hut  King  (leorge  JIl  was  the  last  man  in  England  tn  appeal 
III  responsible         ,       ,  .         ,  ,  ,  „„  ,,„ 

roitheAniBri-  to  for  the  restoration  01  peace  and  harmony.    Inere  are  dilier- 

Uop  ^""^^  cnccs  of  opinion  as  to  who  was  rcKponsible  on  the  American 
side  for  the  outbreak  of  war,  some  scholars  holding  that  the  Kcv- 
olution  was  "  the  work  of  an  unscrupulous  and  desperate  minor- 
ity "  headed  by  firebrands  like  Patrick  Henry  and  the  Adamses  ; 
others  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  slowly  maturing  conviction 
amon^r  the  majority  of  (he  people  in  almost  all  the  colonies  that 
every  peaceful  means  of  preserving  the  priceless  treasure  of  lib- 
erty had  been  exhausted.  But  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  tn  the  author  of  the  war  on  the  English  side.  King  George 
III  alone  was  to  blame  for  the  violent  rupture  of  his  empire. 
He  had  come  to'the  throne  in  1760  with  a  firm  determination, 
inculcated  by  his  mother  and  his  tutors,  to  be  the  ruler  of  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  its  king.  He  had  siubbumly  refused  his  con- 
fidence to  ministers  uf  the  nation's  choice,  like  Pitt,  and  retained 
only  ihose  who  would  be  hi.i  pariners  in  the  game  of  political 
intrigue.  By  a  lavish  use  of  bribes  ("  golden  pills  "),  govern- 
ment places,  and  pensions  he  had  built  up  a  powerful  party  of 
Uic  "  Kuig's  Friends"  in  I'arliament,  who  for  fifteen  years 
(1768-1783)  thwarted  every  plan  of  broad  aqd  lihcnil  states- 
manship at  Westminster,  and  ran  the  great  Ihitiifli  Kmpire  as 
if  it  were  the  private  estate  of  King  George  and  his  lackeys. 
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The  counsels  of  the  wisest  statesmen  of  the  empire  —  of  a 
Burke,  a  Ciiatliam,  a  Fox  —  were  licHJtcd  down  in  Parliament  <jr 
received  with  silent  contempt  by  George  Ill's  ministers.  A  few 
independent  spirits  pleaded  in  vain  with  Parliament  for  a  few 
momenis  of  attention  while  they  discussed  the  most  vital  ques- 
tion of  the  day  and  of  the  century.  Wc  liavc  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  foremost  English  historians  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  George  1 1 1  was  the  evil  genius  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. "  He  had  routed  out  cuuraj^e,  frankiie.ss,  and  independence 
from  the  councils  of  state,  and  put  pupjicts  in  the  place  of  men  " 
(Trevelyan) ;  "  his  tactics  were  fraught  with  danger  to  ihe  liber- 
ties of  the  people  "  (May) ;  "  his  acts  were  as  criminal  as  any 
which  led  Charles  1  to  the  scaffold  "  (Lecky);  and  "  di&  shame 
of  the  daiicest  hour  of  England's  history  lies  wholly  at  his 
door"  (Green). 

It  was  to  such  a  king  that  the  American  people  —  a  people 
described  by  a  French  visitor,  the  (lount  of  Si5pir,  as  "  men  of 
quiet  pride  who  have  no  master,  who  see  nothing  above  them 
but  die  law,  and  who  are  free  from  the  vanity,  the  servility,  the 
prKJudices  of  our  European  societies"  —  sent  their  last  vain 
petition  for  justice  In  the  summer  of  1775.  It  need  not  sur- 
prise us  that  the  king  and  his  ministers  did  not  deign  even  lo 
receive  and  read  it. 

Until  the  second  petition  of  Congress  had  been  spumed,  the 
leaders  uf  the  colonial  resistance  to  parliamentary  taxation  ak 
most  to  a  man  protested  their  kiyalty  to  King  George  III  and 
the  Urilish  Empire.  "  J  have  never  heard  from  any  person 
tdnink  or  solwr,"  said  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Lord  Chatham  in 
1774,  "  the  least  cxpre.ssi(m  of  a  wish  for  separarion."  Washing- 
dcclanrd  that  even  when  he  went  to  Cambridge  to  lake  com- 

md  of  the  colonial  anny,  the  thought  of  independence  was 
^'  abhorrent "  to  him.   .-Vnd  John  Adams  s;iid  that  he  was  avoided 

the  streets  of  Philadelphia  in  1775  "like  a  man  infected  with 
?prosy"for  his  leanings  toward  "  independency."  To  be  sure, 
were  skeptiial  and  ironical  Tories  in  ihe  colonies,  who 
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declared  that  the  protestations  of  layalt)-  in  the  petitions  «f  C'on- 
gress  and  in  the  mouths  of  the  "  patrinis  "  were  only  "  ihe  gold 
Jeaf  to  conceal  the  treason  beneath  "  ;  but  it  is  harci  to  l^lievc 
that  men  like  Washington,  JefFerson.  Franklin,  and  Jay  were 
insincere  in  tlietr  public  utterances. 

1  Inwcver,  by  the  end  of  1775  the  doctrine  of  the  allegiance 
of  the  colonies  to  King  George  was  so  flatly  contradicted  by  the 
facts  of  the  situation  that  it  became  ridiculous.  From  month  to 
month  the  breach  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country- 
had  widened.  In  March,  1775,  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  for  ten 
years  had  been  the  agent  for  several  of  the  colonics  in  London, 
returned  to  America,  thereby  confessing  that  nothing  more  was 
10  be  accomplished  by  diplomuc\-.  In  April  occurred  ihe  battle  ()f 
Lexington.  InMaycametheboldcaptureof  l-ortTicondcroga.  In 
June  Gage's  army  stormed  the  American  breastworks  on  Bunker 
Hill  in  tliree  desjjerate  and  bloody  a.ssaults,  and  burned  Lhe  ad- 
jacent town  of  Charlesiowu.  In  July  Massachusetts  set  up  a  new 
government  independent  of  the  king,  and  George  Washington 
look  command  of  the  eolonial  army  which  was  besieging  Gage 
in  Uoston.  In  August  King  George  issued  a  proclamation  call- 
ing on  all  loyal  subjects  to  suppress  the  rebellion  and  sedition  in 
North  America.  In  .September  he  hired  20,000  German  soldiers 
from  the  princes  nf  Hesse,  Anhalt,  and  Brunswick,  to  reduce  the 
colonics  to  submission.  In  October  a  British  captain,  without 
provocation,  sailed  into  Falmouth  harbor  (Portland,  Maine)  and 
burned  Uie  town,  rendering  1000  people  homeless  on  the  eve  of 
a  severe  New  England  winter.  In  November  two  small  Amer- 
ican armies  imder  Richard  Montgomcr)'  and  Benedict  Arnold 
were  im-ading  ( 'anada  with  the  sanction  of  lhe  ContinenLiI  Con- 
gress. And  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1775,  Quebec  barely 
escaped  capture  bv  the  a)loniaI  troops  in  a  furintis  attack,  in 
which  Montgomery'  was  killed  and  Arnold  severely  wounded. 
The  news  of  tlie  burning  of  F'almouth  and  the  king's  contract 
for  CJerman  mercenaries  reached  Congress  on  the  same  day. 
The  indignation  of  the  assembly  was  extreme.    "  I  am  ready 
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now,  brother  rebel,"  said  a  Southern  member  to  Ward  of  Rhode 
land,  "  to  declare  ourselves  independent ;  we  have  had  suffi- 
;nt  answer  to  our  peiiiion." 

On  the  tenth  of  Januai^-,  1776,  there  came  from  a  press  in  I60.  xhonus 
[hiladelphia  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Common  Sense  "  which  made  ^^"'^  """^ 
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tens  of  thousands  Uiroughoul  the  colonies  ready  also  to  declare 
themselves  independent.  The  author  was  Thomas  PaJiie,  an 
Enfjlishman  of  scanty  fortune  but  liberal  ideiLS,  who  had  won 
Kranklin's  friendship  in  Ixmdon  and  had  come  to  the  ailonies 
in  1774  with  what  he  later  called  "  an  aversion  xa  monarchy,  as 
debauching  to  the  dignity  of  tna:i."  Kor  gt-ncrations  the  odium 
attaching  to  Thomas  Paine's  name  for  his  bold  assault  en  ortho- 
dox theology  in  "The  Age  of 
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Reason"  lias  obscured  the 
merit  of  his  great  services  to 
the  cause  of  American  free- 
dohi.  In  "Ctimmon  Sense" 
he  argued  with  convincing 
clenmcss  that  the  position  of 
llic  colonies  was  thoroughly 
inconsistent,  —  in  full  rcbel- 
lif)n  against  England,  yet  pro- 
testing loyalty  to  the  king.  He 
urged  them  to  lay  aside  sen- 
lime^nial  scruples,  to  realize 
that  they  were  the  nucleus  of 
a  great  American  nation  des- 
tined TO  cover  the  continent 
and  to  be  an  example  to  the 
world  of  a  people  free  from 
the  servile  traditions  of  mon- 
archy and  the  low  public  morals  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  primed  work  in  all  American  history  has  luid 
a  greater  influence  than  I'aine's"  Common  Sense."  Over  100,000 
copies  were  sold,  the  equivalent  of  a  circulation  of  25,000,000 
in  our  present  population.  Washington  spoke  enthusiastically  of 
the  "sound  doctrine  and  unanswerable  reasoning"  of  the  pam- 
phlet ;  and  I'Vimunri  Kandolph,  the  first  altomcy-gcni'ral  of  the 
United  States,  said  that  the  declirafuin  of  the  independence  of 
America  was  due,  next  to  George  III,  to  Thomas  Fame. 
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When,  therefore,  the  l^slaturc  of  North  Carolina  ordered 
its  representatives  in  Congress  to  advocate  independence,'  Vir- 
ginia and  all  the  New  England  colonies  fell  quickly  into  line. 
The  Virginia  delegation  took  the  lead,  its  chaimfutn,  Richard 
Henr\*  Lee,  moving,  on  the  seventh  of  June,  that  these  uniied 
Oihttirs  art  and  of  tight  aught  to  t>r  fm  and  independent  states, 
at  they  are  absolved  fr^m  ait  allegiatue  to  the  British  Crtnt'tiy 
and  that  all  f^oIitUal  connection  hctiiiecn  thetn  and  the  state  of 
Grc^jt  lititain  ix  and  ought  to  he  totally  dissolved. 

The  vote  on  this  momentous  molbn  was  postponed  until  tlie 

first  of  July,  and  a  committee  composed  of  Jefferson,  Franklin, 

ohn  Adams,  Sherman,  and  Livingston  was  appointed  to  frame 

fitting  declaration  of  independence  in  case  the  motion  was 

m'ed.    Jefferson  wrote  the  document  in  the  fervor  of  sponta- 

leous  patriotism,  ''without   reference  to  book  or   pamphlet," 

as  he  later  declared.    His  draft  was  somewhat  modified  by  the 

other  members  of  the  committee,  especially  Adams  and  Franklin. 

The   wonderful    Declaration    of   Independence,  enij^o^sed   on 

archment  and  signed  by  fifty-six  members  of  the  ("ongress,  is 

itill  preserved  in  the  State  Department  at  Washington." 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  Lee's  motion  was  taken  from  the 

ble  for  debate,  and  on  the  next  day  was  passed  by  the  vote  of 

n  the  colonies  except  New  York.    Two  days  later  (July  4) 

effcrson's  Declaration  was  adopted.    We  cek-brale  the  latter 

ent  in  our  national  holiday,  but  the  motion  declaring  our  inde- 

lendence  was  canied  the  second  of  July.' 

1  The  taxpayers  of  North  Carolina  had  already  rc8isK<il  the  king's  troops  in 
[w,  in  177T,  ar  Alamance,  near  the  sourte  ol  the  Cnpc  Year  Kiver.  ']'hcy  had 
ten  twalt-n  and  n  nurnber  of  tlivm  liad  btxn  liangcd  js  ir^iilorK.  In  May,  ty/S, 
Sther  Nonii  Cuolina  patriots,  o(  the  county  of  MecUcnburR,  had  voted  that 
'the  king's  civil  and  milicai^  comraissiors  were  all  pnnullcil  and  vat-atcd."  This 
ate  waj;  pmiiicnily  adei^laniiinn  of  indcpcndcncL-by  ihc  piiiriiilnof  Mccklcnbuig 
bounty,  but  no  formal  declatatiwi  wiis  Hiawn  up,  imd  the  North  Carolina  dele- 
»[«*  failed  lo  rpport  the  resolution  to  the  Continental  C'cmgrcKs. 

'  Cntil  iSit4  this  must  biniius  diK'iimrnt  in  out  :in^hivr-&  wa.s  on  vicw  to  the 
itblic.hut  in  that  j-ear,  oiving  to  the  rapid  fading  and  crocking  of  the  pan-hnient, 
|lhe  docuraenl  wn.>  withdrawn  rmm  cont.id  with  iho  Ii;^hi  and  ^r. 

■  John  Adjtms  declared  that  thesecund  uf  July  would  be  forever  celebrated  a» 
'  most  glorious  day  in  our  hittoiy. 
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164.  Annly- 

Deciurationoi  rcspect  for  ihc  opiniim  of  mankind." 


The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  issued  out  of  *'  a  decent 

It  assLTlcd  in  thc(»pcning 
joiependeaco  panigraph  that  all  men  are  created  equiJ  and  tndowed  with 
"  certain  inalienable  rights,"  such  as  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,"  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  all  governments 
tu  sccuR^ ;  and  thai  "whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
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to  abolish  it."'  'J'he  king  of  Great  Britain,  il  declared,  had  violated 
those  rights  by  a  long  train  of  abuses,  and  in  pn.K)f  [here  was 
subinitted  to  a  candid  world  a  list  of  twenty-seven  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  acts  aimed  at  the  liljcrty  of  Iiis  American  subjects.  He 
had  proved  himself  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people.  "We. 
therefore,"  concludes  the  Declaration,  "  the  Representatives  of 
the  United  StuUs  of  Anurica,  in  General  (.>)n5ress  a.-isembled, 
.  .  .  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these  I'nited  Colonies 
are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Independent  States,  .  .  . 
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'And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  firm  reliance  on 
the  proteclipji  of  divine  Providence,  wc  mutually  pledge  lo  each 
other  MJT  Lives,  our  Fortunes,  and  our  sacred  Honor." 

The  effect  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  monicn-  165.  Effect 
tous.   It  put  an  end  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  colonial  position.  a.-aoa  1 

It  made  the  troops  of  Washington,  poor  and  meager  as  they  I 

were,  a  national  army.    It  changed  the  struggle  on  the  part  of 
America  from  c»ne  of  armed  resistant-e  to  the  unlawful  acts  of  a  I 

sovereign  still  acknowledged,  lo  a  war  against  a  foreign  king  and  ' 

state;  and  on  the  part  of  England,  from  a  quarrel  with  rebel- 
lious subjects  to  the  invasion  of  an  independent  country.  Until 
the  Declaration  was  published  the  Tories  or  Loyalists,  of  whom 
there  were  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  American  colonics, 
,  were  champions  of  one  side  of  the  debatable  question,  namely, 
iwhcther  the  abuses  of  the  king's  ministers  justified  armed 
resistance ;  but  after  the  Declaration  loyally  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  became  treason  to  tlieir  countrj-.  -As  traitors  they 
were  accordingly  ireated  —  their  properly  confiscated,  their  utter- 
ances controlled,  and  their  conduct  regulated  by  severe  laws  in 
every  one  of  the  new  states.  . 

The  Lssue  was  now  clearly  defined,    'llic  new  nation  o(  the  166.  WMb- 
I'nited  States  was  fighting  for  its  very  existence.    In  a  general  m^dath"' 
order  uf  July  9,  177  6.  Washington  communicated  the  Declaration  '^^  "  ***' 
to  his  army  in  New  York,  whither  he  had  mnvcH  after  compel- 
ling Gage  to  evacuate  IJostun  (May  17.  177^)-   "The  General 
hopes,"  read  the  order,  "  that  this  important  c-vent  will  serve  as 
in  incentive  to  everj-  ofifirer  and  soldier  to  act  with  fidelity  and 
I  courage,  as  knowing  that  now  the  peace  and  safety  of  his  country 
kdepcnd  (under  God)  solely  on  the  sucx'css  of  our  ann.s ;    and 
that  he  is  in  the  service  of  a  state  possessed  of  sufficient  powCT 
\\a  reward  his  merit  and  advance  him  to  the  highest  honors  of 
free  country."^ 

1  The  troops  and  the  ciiizcna  of  New  Vork  cclcbifated  ibis  announcement  by 
throwing  down  tlic  Imdon  suiue  of  GcorKt*  1 1 1,  which  stooij  on  iJowlitig  Green, 
3d  meltiug  it  imo  bullel»  lor  the  colonial  rifles. 
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The  Revolution ary  War 

A  detailed  description  of  bailies  and  campaigns  is  profitable 
only  to  experts  in  military  science,  whereas  the  causes  that  lead 
a  country  into  war,  especially  into  a  war  for  independence,  are 
tnusl  imporiunt  stages  in  the  evolution  of  a  people's  political 
and  moral  life.  Therefore,  after  our  rather  full  study  of  the 
preliminaries  of  the  American  RevoIutioHj  we  shall  dwell  but 
briefly  on  the  iictual  conflict. 

Shnrily  after  Washington  had  compelled  General  Gage  to 
evacuate  Boston  three  British  major  generals  —  Howe,  Clinton 
and  Bnrgoyne  —  arrived  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  rebel- 
lious colonies  (May,  1776).  Washington  tried  to  defend  New 
York,  but  Howe's  superior  force  of  veterans  drove  his  militia 
fn)m  Brooklyn  Heights,  I.r>ng  Island,  and  compelled  him  to 
retreat  stej)  by  step  through  the  city  nf  New  York  and  up  the 
Hudson,  then  across  the  river  into  New  Jersey,  and  then  across 
the  state  of  New  Jersey  to  a  safe  position  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Delaware.  With  3000  men  left  in  the  hajids  of  the 
Briti^  as  prisoners,  and  7000  more  under  the  command  of  the 
insubordinate  and  treacherous  Cliarles  IvCe  refusing  to  come  to 
his  aid,  Washington  wrote  to  his  brother  in  December ;  "  If 
every  nerve  is  not  strained  to  recruit  a  new  army  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition,  1  ttiink  tlie  game  is  pretty  nearly  up."  A 
detennined  move  by  Howe  from  New  York  to  the  Delaware 
might  easily  have  overwhelmed  the  remnants  of  Washington's 
amiy,  some  2000  troops,  and  [uit  an  end  then  and  there  to 
the  American  RcMoIution.  But  fortunately  for  the  patriot  cause 
Howe  was  a  lukewarm  enemy.  Surrounded  by  Tory  flatterers, 
he  believetl  that  in  ehiising  Washington  from  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  he  had  already  given  the  American  rebellion  its  death- 
blow, and  that  he  had  only  to  wait  a  few  weeks  before  the  peni- 
tent C'ongress  at  Philadelphia  would  bu  suing  f(»r  the  pardon 
George  111  had  authorized  him  to  gram  when  resistance  tn  the 
roval  will  should  cease. 
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But  Washinfjton    with    magnificent    audacity  rt'crossccl    rhL- 

)elawaie  on   Christmas   night  of    1776.  surgrisedand   ovcr- 

trhelmed  a  [WSL  of  "looo^essians  at  Trenlon,  andaTcw  days 

iter  defeated  the_  British  column  of  Lord  Comwallis  •■ax.  I'rince- 

ton   and  drove   it  back   to   the   nei^hborliood '  of   New   York. 

le  courage  and  skill  of  U'ashington  had  saved  the  patriot 

luse.    Frederick  the  Great  of  I'nissia,  the  best  judge  of  gen- 

sralship  in  Europe,  called  Washingtcjn's  recovery  of  New  Jersey 

'*'  the  most  brilliant  campaign  of  the  eighteenth  century."  Coni- 

himself.  when  complimenting  Wrtshington  five  years  later 

ic  skill  with  which  the  latter  liad  forced  hhn  to  the  final 

surrender  at  \''orktown,  added ;  "  But  after  all,  your  Excel- 

lenc>''s  achievements  in  New  Jersey  were  such   that  nothing 

[could  surpass  thcm."^ 

l^isajipointed  in  their  hopes  that  the  patriot  cause  would  col- 
[lapse  of  itself,  the  British  ininiRtrv  prepared  an  elalKirale  plan  of 
■attack  for  die  eampaign^f  1777.  Three  ajiuics  were  to  invade 
New  York.  Bui^oyne,  desi:endin};  from  Montreal  via  Lake 
IChamplain  and  the  upper  Hudson;  St.  Eegcr,  marching  east- 
^ward  from  Lake  Ontario  through  the  Mohawk  valley;  and 
lowe,  ascending  the  Hudson  from  New  York  City,  were  to 
[converge  at  Albany  and  so,  by  controlling  the  Hudson,  were  to 
fshut  New  I^nj^'land  off  from  the  .soutlicm  colonies,  'i'his  ambi- 
I  tious  scheme,  with  its  total  disreg:lTd  of  the  conditions  of  travd 
in  northern  and  western  New  York,  showed  how  little  the  British 
War  Department  had  learned  from  Braddock's  defeat  twenty 
^ears  earlier. 

Legcr,  toiling  through  the  western  wilderness,  was  effectu- 

'  stopped  by  the  brave  old  German    Indian  fighter.  General 

lllerkimer,  long  before  he  had  got  halfway  to  Albany;  Howe's 

[instructions  to  move  up  the  river  were  tucked  into  a  pigeon- 

lole  by  tHe  war  minister,  Loj-d  George  Gennaiiie,  who  was  an.\ious 

[;lo  gd  off  to  the  country  to  shoot  pheasants,  and  left  there  to 

I  A  vivtd  account  of  this  wonderful  campaign  is  given  in  Jotin  Fiakc's  Amer- 
KcvoUuion.  Vol,  I,  pp,  339-147, 
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gather  the  dust  of  years ;  while  Burgoyne,  fighting  his  way  step 
by  step  against  the  dead  resistance  of  the  tangled  and  cluttered 
forests  of  northern  New  York  and  the  live  resistance  of  New 
England  riflemen  who  gathered  in  swarms  to  harass  his  fatigued 
'  columns,  was  brought  to  bay  near  Saratoga,  and  by  the  dash- 

ing charges  of  ^mold,  Morgan,  and  Schuyler  was  obliged  to 
surrender  his  total  force  of  6000  men  and  officers  to  General 
Hpratio__Gates,  commander  of  the  continental  army  on  the 
^~~"~---4Iudson  (October  17,  1777). 
L.  The  Sir  Edward  Creasy  has  included  Burgoyne's  defeat  at  Saratt^a 

Ae  war  among  his  "  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World."  It  was  the 
turning  point  of  the  Revolution.  The  total  failure  of  the  Hudson 
River  campaign  left  the  British  without  a  plan  of  war.  To  be 
sure,  General  Howe  had  sailed  down  from  New  York  to  the  head 
of  Chesapeake  Bay,  while  he  ought  to  have  been  marrtiing  up 
the  Hudson  to  join  Burgoyne,  and  had  seized  the  "  rebel  capital," 
Philadelphia,  in  spite  of  Washington's  plucky  opposition  at  Ger- 
mantown  and  Brandywine  Creek.  But  though  the  British  officers 
with  their  Tory  friends  in  Philadelphia  were  spending  a  gay  winter 
at  fetes  and  balls  while  Washington's  destitute  fragment  of  an 
army  was  shivering  and  starving  at  Valley  Forge  near  by,  never- 
theless the  advantage  of  the  winter  of  1777-1778  was  with  the 
Americans. 
!.  Great  The  attempts  of  the  British  both  to  crush  Washington's  anny 
BiB  of  and  to  sever  the  northern  and  southern  colonies  had  failed.   The 

«e,  March,  jnipossibility  of  occupying  the  country  back  of  the  few  seaport 
towns,  such  as  New  York,  Newport,  and  Philadelphia,  began 
to  be  apparent  to  the  British  ministry,  as  it  had  from  the  first 
been  apparent  to  many  British  merchants,  who  had  advised 
making  the  war  a  purely  naval  one,  for  the  blockade  of  the 
American  ports  and  the  destruction  of  their  commerce.  The 
amiable  Lord  North,  distressed  as  much  by  the  prolongation 
of  the  war  as  by  the  disaster  to  Burgoyne,  was  allowed  to 
send  an  embassy  to  the  American  Congress  eariy  in  1778,  a)n- 
ceding  to  the  colonies  every  right  they  had  contended  for  since 
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Wie  days  of  the  Stamp  Act,  if  they  would  only  lay  down  their 

[.Rnns  and  return  to  Rritish  allegiance. 

Hut  Lord  North's  offer  came  too  late.   The  victory  at  Sara-  173.  Tbe 
[toga  had  opened  the  eyes  of  another  court  and  sovereign.   The  .nee,  Pobni- 

Frcnch    ministry,    which  *^'  '"' 


j^a 


S3  >7^^ 


.-»SS^. 


y/ftc^j^ 


iX^cUer  of  Franklin  to  the  Cuunt  of  Vcr- 

[gennes. —  the  Earliest  Diplomatic  Corrc- 

Hpondence  of  Uic  .^nnericnn  C*ongTes9 


ministry, 
for  over  a  year  had  been 
refusing  the  repeated  re- 
quests of  the  colonics  for 
aid,  uncertain  whether  the 
American  rebellion  were  a 
weapon  strong  enough  to 
use  in  Taking  revenue  on 
ICngland  for  the  humiliat- 
ing defeat  of  twenty  years 
before,  decided  in  the  af- 
firmative after  Saratoga. 
In  l''fbruarv,i778, treaties 
of  commerce  and  alliance 
were  signed  by  the  I-'rcnch 
and  American  tliplomats. 
The  treaty  of  alliance  (the 
only  one  ever  made  by  the 
Unitefl  States)  pledged 
each  nation  to  continue 
the  war  with  Kngland 
until  die  other  was  ready 
to  make  peace. 

The    French    alliance  174.  Th«w«f 
auumei  a 


was  a  greai  gain  for  tlie  B„„pe48 
Americans.  My  it  the  in-  «»>»"":'« 
Edependence  of  the  United  States  was  recognized  by  the  strong- 
est |X)wcr  of  continental  Ruropc.  Men  and  money,  both  sorely 
I  needed,  were  furnished  to  tlie  struggling  stales,  and,  above  all, 
ft  fleet  was  sent  over  to  deliver  the  American  seaports  from 
|he  British,   John  I'aul  Jones,  the  intrepid  sea  fighter,  was  fitted 
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out  wilh  five  vessels  in  l'"r:infe.  and  flying  the  new  American 
flag  from  the  masthead  of  the  Bonhomme Kidtard.  attacked  the 
British  frigates  in  their  o^xti  waters.  As  the  war  assumed  a  Euro- 
pean aspect,  Spain  joined  England's  enemies  fr77g)  with  the 
hope  of  regaining  the  stronghold  of  Gibraltar  ;  and  the  next  year 
Holland,  England's  old  commercial  rival,  came  into  the  league 
for  the  destruction  of  Hriiain's  naval  power  and  the  overthrow 
of  her  colonial  empire.  Thus  the  American  Revolution,  after  the 
victory  at  Saratoga,  developed  into  a  coalition  of  four  powers 
against  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  American  continent  became 
again,  for  the  fifth  lime  within  a  century,  the  ground  on  which 
France  and  England  fought  out  their  might}'  duel. 

Not  caring  lo  defend  the  forts  on  the  Delaware  against  a 
French  fleet,  the  British  evacuated  i^hiladelphia  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1 778,  and  fell  back  upon  New  York,  escaping  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  American  army  on  the  way  only  by  the  treitch- 
erj-  of  General  Charles  Lee,  who  basely  ordered  a  retreat  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth.  Washington  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action 
in  time  to  save  the  day  for  the  American  cause,  and  sent  Lee 

to  Jong-merited  disgrace. 

At  the  close  of  1778  the  British  transferred  the  seat  of  war 
to  Ihe  South,  with  a  view  of  detaching  tlic  states  below  the  Po- 
tomac fmm  the  patriot  cause,  There  was  much  Hritish  senti- 
ment in  Georgia  and  the  CaroHnas,  where  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
enrolled  .some  2000  Ixtyalist  troops  in  his  army.  The  war  in 
the  Carolinas  assumed  a  civil  character,  therefore,  marked  by 
bitter  partisan  fighting  and  guerrilla  raids.  The  Britlsli  had  no 
systematic  plan  of  campaign,  but  marched  and  countermarched 
in  an  irregular  line  Irom  coa.st  lo  interior  and  interior  to  coast, 
wherever  the  resistance  was  least  and  the  hope  of  attract- 
ing soldiers  to  their  banners  greatest.  'ITieir  capture  of  Savan- 
nah in  December,  1778,  enabled  them  lo  recstablL:>h  the  royal 
government  in  Georgia,  and  in  1780  the>'  took  Charleston,  the 
other  great  southern  port.  In  the  interior  of  the  Caroiinas 
they  were  generally  successful,  imlil  General  Nathanael  Greene, 
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next  to  Washington  the  ablest  commander  on  the  American 
side,  was  sent  to  replace  Gates,  the  '"  hero  of  Saratoga."  who 
had  ignominiously  lied  from  the  field  on  his  defeat  at  Camden, 
Soulh  Carolina  (August,  1780),''  By  the  victories  at  Cowpens 
(January-,  1781 )  and  Guilford  (March,  ijSr^Mnrgan  and  Greene 
retrieved  the  defeat  of  Gates  and  recovered  the  interior  of  the 
Carolinas. 

The  most  remarkable  battle  and  the  turning  point  of  the  war 
south  of  the  Potomac  River  was  the  engag-emcnt  at  Kings 
Mountain,  on  the  border  between  North  and  South  Carolina, 
where  about  1 000  sturdy  frontiersmen  from  the  Carolinas  and 
Gecirgia,  untrained  and  pooily  equipped,  put  to  rout  a  bxly  of 
1200  British  regulars  under  Ferguson,  who  had  been  sent  by 
General  Cornwallis  to  clear  the  guerrillas  out  of  the  upland 
regions  and  make  his  march  through  die  Carolinas  easy. 

Meanwhile  the  moat  distressing  incident  of  the  war  was  tak-  177.  The  "^ 
ing  place  nn  the  Hudson.    Benedict  Arnold,  who  had  so  signally  Benedict'    1 
distinguished  himself  for  bravery  at  Quebec  and  Saratoga,  had  A™<*i'i 
not  been  advanced  so  rapidly  In  the  American  army  as  he  thought    y 
he  deserved  to  be.   Encouraged  bv  his  friends  among  the  British 
oflicers,  and  by  his  wife,  who  had  been  a  belle  in  tlie  Tory 
circles  of  Philadelphia,  lie  nursed  his  injured  pride  to  a  point 
where  he  determined  to  betray  his  country.    He  easily  obtained 
from  Washington  the  command  of  the  ini[>ortant  fortress  of  West 
Point  on  the  Hudson*  and  forthwith  opened  negotiations  with 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  hand  the  post  over  to  the  British.    Major 
Andr^.  the  IJrilish  agent  in  the  transaction,  was  caught  inside 
the  American  lines  at  Tarrytown  and  the  incriminating  papers 
were  ftjujid  in  liis  boots.    He  was  hanged  as  a  spy.    Warned  of 
Andre's  capture   in  the  nick  of  time,  Arnold  rted  hastily  from 
his  breakfast  table  and  reached  a  British  war  vessel  lying  in 

I  Baron  Pc  Kalb,  who,  witli  Laf.'iycttc,  hnd  joined  Wasliinglon's  ftrmy  cJuiing 
the  (ainnii^  ciimpctlgn  of  i7~fi,  wa.i  killed  in  this  baitlc.  ntfa«f  ttisliDKuinlwd 
foreigners  wlio  gave  their  services  to  the  American  cause  were  Duon  Steuben,  x 
vetcnn  I'runisn  officer,  and  the  I'olith  general*.  KoBciuskn  and  Philarti.  The 
latter  was  killrd  ia  tbc  engagement  at  Chiirlcslon,  in  May,  1780. 


-.   i'^ 
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the  Hudson.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  brigadiLT  generalship  in 
Clinton's  army,  and  assumed  command  of  the  British  troops 
in  Virginia.' 
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l*aper  found  in  Andie's  Possession       * 

!I78.  The  Arnold  was  joined  by  Lord  Comwallis  (to  whom  CHnton  had 

.pj^^*^"'  tumi-d  fiver  his  command  in  the  South)  in  ihe  summer  of  1781. 

Their  combined  forces  fortified  a  position  at  Yorktown,  to  await 

1  Afler  ihc  war  Arnold  went  lo  Kngknd  lo  live,  where  ho  had  to  endure  al 
limee  inoolen  remind^ntof  his  uvach«r)'.  lie  died,sn  old  man,  in  Lnndnn,  Jure 
14, 1801,  drcMed,  by  hia  own  (>athctic  rcqueiit,  id  his  old  colonial  uniform  wilfa 
tbe  cpaukts  and  .iword  Icnot  presented  to  him  by  Washtngton  after  iliv  victory 
of  Snraiogn.  In  the  great  monument  erected  on  the  battlefield  of  Airatopa  (1883) 
llie  nic.lie  which  should  contiun  Arnold's  ststve  is  left  empty,  while  stnlucs  of 
Gstn,  Morgan,  and  Schuyler  adorn  the  other  three  fiidca  of  tlie  monuaicnL 


Wi  tli<  ii^iHi  ■  Cankpum* 


The  War  on  lh«  Atlantic 
Seaboard 


a  British  fleet  bringing  reenforce- 
meiiLs  from  New  York.  Corn- 
wallis's  object  was  to  conquer 
the  state  of  Virginia,  which  was 
protected  only  by  a.  meager  force 
under  the  gallant  young  Mar- 
quis dc  Lafayette,  Washington's 
trustL-d  friend,  and  the  most  de- 
voted of  the  eleven  foreign  major 
generals  who  served  in  the 
Amt-ncan  army. 

But  the  tables  were  turned  on  179.  Cttnt- 
t'omwalJis.  W^hile  he  was  wail-  render*  at* 

inji  in  Vnrktown,  a  French  fleet  Torktowa,; 

"^  '  October  i9,p 

under   De   Grasse,  arriving  off  i-fi*  j 

ihc  month  of  Chesapeake  Bay,    iv^  jj"  I 

(Ipfraied  the  iirilish  squadron 
whirh  wa.s  bringing  the  reen- 
forcemenis  from  New  Vork,  and 
landed  3000  French  troops  on 
the  peninsula  in  Iheir  stead.  At 
the  same  moment  Washington, 
always  on  the  right  spot  at  the 
right  moment,  conducted  a  bril- 
liant march  of  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
York  River,  with  2000  Ameri- 
cans and  4000  F'renchmen,  and 
effecting  a  junction  with  Lafa- 
yette, penned  Comwallis  up  in 
the  narrow  peninsula  between  the 
York  and  the  James.  Comwallis 
made  a  brave  but  vain  effort  to 
break  the  besieging  lines.  On  the 
ninetecnthof  October,  1781, four 
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years,  almost  to  the  day,  after  Burgoync's  surrender  at  SarJ^- 
toga,  (Jomwallis  handed  his  sword  to  Washington  and  surren- 
dered his  army  of  7000  men  and  officers  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  British  attempt  tn  conquer  the  revolting  colonies  was  over. 
North  and  swutli  liK-ir  aiinic-s  liad  nn-l  with  disiistcr.  They 
abandoned  the  posts  which  they  still  held,  with  the  exception 
of  New  York,  and  withdrew  to 
the  West  Indies  to  triumph  over 
France  in  a  great  naval  battle 
and  still  preserve  their  ascend- 
ancy in  that  rich  region  of  the 
world. 

While  the  Ameiican  army  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  suc- 
cessfully repelling  the  British  in- 
vasion with  the  aid  of  the  French 
fleet,  a  bold  campaign  was  beiiig 
conducted  by  the  hardy  fron- 
ricrsmenof  the  west  for  the  over- 
throw of  England's  authority 
beyond  the  Alleghenies. 

In  tlie  very  year  that  the  British  took  possession  of  the  vast 
territory  between  the  eastern  moimtains  and  the  Mississippi, 
King  George  had  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  his  governors 
in  the  American  colonies  to  extend  their  authority  or  tn  permit 
selUenient  west  of  a  line  running  along  the  crest  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains.  The  ostensible  reason  for  drawing  this  "  Proclama- 
tion Line  "  was  to  secure  the  allegiance  and  trade  of  the  Indians 
so  lately  devoted  to  France,  by  giviiig  them  assurance  that  their 
hunting  grounds  would  not  be  invaded  by  the  whitu  settlers 
from  across  the  mountains:  but  the  real  reason  was  to  curtail 
the  power  of  the  enemies,  discredit  their  old  '"'  sea-to-sea  "  char- 
tere,  and  confine  them  to  the  narrow  re^on  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where  they  could  be  within  easier  reach  of  the  Bridsh 
authority. 
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It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  The  amhitiaiis  frontiersmen,  182.  The 
after  having  dcteatt'd  the  I'Vcnch  attempt  to  shut  thtm  in  be-  j^ctToIttn 
hind  the  mountains,  to  have  the  BriUsii  kinj^  adoiJt  Uie  same  pioneers 
policy.   They  felt  that  ihey  were  being  kepi  out  of  a  region 
destined  for  them  by  nature,  and  ihey  resented  being  left  exposed 
to  danger  from  the  fiertT  Indians  that  swept  up  and  down  the 
frontier  in  their  intertribal  raids  and  wars.    Therefore  the  sturdy 


A  Pioneer  Kentucky  Settlement 


[woodsmen  and  pioneers  from  the  back  cxiunties  of  Peitnsyl- 
/ajiia,  Vir^^nia,  and  the  (,'arolinasbad  pushed  across  thcmoun- 
iins  into  the  densely  wnodeU  land  of  the  Ohio,  tlie  Cumberland, 

[and  the  'I'cnnessce  valleys.  In  ^769  Daniel  Boone,  the mctst  cele- 
>rated  of  ihcse  pioneers,  set  out  from  his  home  in  North  Car- 

''olina  to  seek  "  Kentuckc  "  (the  "  dark  and  bloody  ground  "), 

which  was  stained  by  centuries  of  Indian  feuds.    In  the  next 

iree  years  Vii^nia  pioneers,  led  by  James  Roljcrtson  and  John 

Sevier,  Iiad  founded  settlements  on  the  Watauga  River  in  the 


83.  Thovlc- 


The  RevoIuUooary  War  in  the  West 

Though  Pontiac's  great  conspirac)'  (p.  113)  to  keep  the 
:uxwiu«nd  Kngliiih  out  of  the  forts  of  the  Northwest  had  been  crushed-—- 
7M*?76"''*'  *-^7'*5'»  ^^  ^^^-  li^^ois  had  ahandoned  their  claims  to  tlMu^| 
region  between  the  Ohio  aiid  Lake  Ontario  (1768),  still  the  ^ 
savage  tribes  of  Mingos.  Shawnees,  and  Cherokccs  disputed^J 
with  the  white  men  every  mile  of  the  territoiy  west  of  the  Alle^f 
ghcnies.  In  October.  i774(vvhile  the  first  Continental  Congress 
was  discussing  methods  of  resistance  to  English  taxation),  a  | 
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ictory  of    the    Virginia   backwoodsmen   over   Cornstalk,   the 
ihawnee  chieftain,  at  the  mouih  of  the  Kanawha  River,  liad 
the  Indians  lo  abandon  the  rich  lands  of  the  present  state 
>f   Kentucky.    And   in   November,   1776  (while  Washington's 
^■dwindling  army  was  fiueing  across  the  stale  of  New  jerseyj^thc 
dcdnive  repulse  of  the  Cherokees  from  the  Wataupa  settlements 
^Bppened  to  the  pioneers  the  equally  rich  lands  of  Tennessee. 
^H     The  victories  on  the  Kanawha  and  the  Watauga,  fouglit  against  184.  me 
Hth. 

ft 


iC  Indian  foe,  by  men  in  the  fringed  hunting  shirl  of  deer-  of*«ie^vic- 


skin  and  by  the  rude  tactics  of  Indian  warfare,  have  often  gone  *"*«* 

jnmcntioned,  while  unimportant  skirmishes  on  the  seaboard,  bt^ 

twecn  unifonned  soldiers,  cnmmandt-d  bv  officers  in  gold  braid, 

lave  I)ecn  described  in  detail.   But  in  their  effects  on  ourcountry's 

listory   these   Indian  fights,  with   the  later  victories  north  of 

le  Ohio  to  which  they  opened  the  way.  deserve  to  rank  with 

[Saratoga  and  Yorktown.    For  if  the  latter  victories  decided  that 

America  should  lake  her  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 

the  former  proclaimed  that  die  new  mition  would  not  be  content 

^^to  ho  shut  up  in  a  Htttc  strip  of  .seacnasl,  but  had  set  its  face 

^^fewestward  to  possess  the  whole  continent. 

^H     The  settlers  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  numbered  only  a  iss.  Ttie 
^Kfew  hundred  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  thr'wJ&t'o™ 
^Bthey  were  intensely  democratic  and  patrioiic.    In  May,   1775,  "Hi^nieiit* 
^P»delegatc-s  from  four  "  stations  "  in  Kentucky  "  met  in  a  wide 
'       field  of  white  clover,  under  the  .thade  of  a  monstrous  elm,"  and 
made  w  isc  laws  for  their  infant  colony.   When  a  party  of  campers    ' 

I  in  the  heart  of  Kentucky  heard  the  news  of  the  first  battle  of 
^e  Revolution,  they  enthusiasticaliy  christened  their  camp 
f*  Lexington."  In  the  Watauga  selllenicnt  the  Tories  were 
Srummed  out  of  camp  several  months  before  the  iJecIaration 
of  Independence  was  adopted.  Soon  after  that  event  Kentucky, 
through  its  self-constituted  legislature,  petitioned  Congress  to  be 
I  received  as  the  fourteenth  state  of  the  Union,  and  sent  a  dek- 
tation  to  Patrick  Henry,  governor  of  Virginia,  to  offer  that 
state  the  service.*?  of  "  a  respectable  body  of  prime  riflemen." 
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f)ne  of  thcsf  dd^ates  was  George  Rogers  Clark,  a  young 
Viiginian  scarcely  past  twenly,  with  a  dash  of  Cavalier  blood 
in  his  veins.  —  tail,  straight,  and  stanchly  built,  "  witli  unquailing 
blue  eyes  tliat  looked  out  from  under  heavy  brows.''  As  a  sur- 
veyor on  the  upper  Ohio  C'lark  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
Kentucky  settlers,  where  he  soon  became  a  leader,  like  that 
other  young  Virginia  surveyor  of  gentle  blood,  —  tall,  sturdy, 
and  blue-eyed,  —  who  twenty  years  before  had  led  the  first  ex- 
pedition to  make  good  I-^nglish  claims  to  the  region  beyond  the 
Alleghenics,  On  his  return  Lu  Kentucky,  Clark  ajnceiwsi  and 
executed  a  plan  of  campaign  which  entitles  him  to  be  called  the 
Washington  of  the  West.  Sending  spies  across  the  Oliio  to  the 
Illinois  country,  he  learned  that  the  Indians  and  French  there 
were  only  lukewarm  in  their  allegiance  to  their  new  English 
masters.  He  therefore  determined  t^  seize  this  huge  territory 
for  the  patriot  cause,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1777  again  ti'aveled 
over  the  Wilderness  Road  to  lay  his  plans  before  Governor 
Patrick  Henrj*. 

llenn,-,  Jefferson,  Wyeth.  Mason,  and  other  prominent  Virg^ 
iaiis  approved  Clark's  bold  scheme,  but  the  utmost  that  the 
state  could  do  for  him  was  to  authorize  him  to  raise  350 
men  and  advance  him  Jtjoo  in  depredated  currency.  It  was 
a  poor  start  for  the  conquest  of  a  region  as  large  as  New 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  combined,  hut  Clark 
belonged  to  the  men  of  genius  who  persist  in  accomplish- 
ing tasks  which  men  of  judgment  pronounce  impossible.  The 
story  of  his  exploits  reads  more  like  one  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper's  fanciful  Indian  tales  than  like  sober  history ;  how  he 
surprised  the  post  at  Kaskaskia  witliout  a  blow>  and,  by  in- 
trepid assurance  and  skillful  diplomacy,  induced  the  Trench  and 
Indians  oi  tlie  Mississippi  Valley  to  transfer  tiieir  aliegiancc 
from  the  British  Empire  to  the  new  American  republic;  how. 
when  he  learned  thai  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  British  commander 
at  I>eiroii.  had  sebied  the  fort  of  Vinccnnes  on  Utc  \^"abash,  he 
immediately  marched  his  men  in  mid-winter  over  two  hundred 
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miles  across  the  "  drowned  lands  "  of  Illinois,  sometimes  wading 
through  icy  water  vip  to  their  chins,  sometimes  shivering  supper- 
lesa  oji  some  bleak  knoll,  but  always  couragctms  and  confident, 
until  he  appeared  before  the  post  cjf  Vint^ennes  and  summoned 
the  wonderstrickcn  MamihoTi  In  an  immediate  and  unconditional 
surrender  (February,  1 779).  Tlic  captiiru  of  Vincennus  was  the 
deathblow  of  the  liritish  power  nnrth  nf  the  Ohio. 
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Clark's  Virginians  crossing  the  "  Drowned  I-ands"  of  ItUnois 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  services  of  Boone, 
of  Robertson,  of  Sevier,  and,  above  all,  of  George  Rogers  Clark, 
in  winning  the  western  region  just  at  the  moment  when  the  colo- 
nies on  the  seaboard  were  establishing  ajid  defending  their  inde- 
pendence. \^*hen  the  negotiations  fur  peace  with  Great  Britain 
were  opened,  it  was  the  achievement  of  these  pioneer  conquer- 
ors that  emboldened  the  new  American  republic  to  insist  on  the 
Mississiijpi  instead  of  the  Alleghenies  as  its  boundary  on  the 
west,  and  the  Great  I^kes  instead  of  the  Ohio  as  its  boundary 
on  the  north. 
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When  the  news  of  Comwallis's  surrender  at  Yorklown  reached 
Lord  Nonh.  he  threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  "  My  God ! 
it  is  all  over."  'flic  stubbum  king  was  not  so  ready  to  read  in 
Yorktown  the  doom  of  his  tenacious  ptilicy  of  coercion.  Always 
mistaking  the  satisfaction  of  his  royal  will  for  the  salvation  of 
the  British  Kmpirc,  he  stormed  ajjainst  the  rising  sentiment  for 
peace  with  America,  and  wrote  letters  of  petulant  boitibast  to 
his  prime  minister,  threatening  to  resign  the  Uritish  crown  and 
retire  to  his  ancestral  domains  in  Germany.  But  tlircals  and 
entreaties  were  of  no  avail.  The  nation  was  sick  of  the  lule 
of  the  "  King's  Friends,"  and  the  early  months  of  1 7S2  saw 
George  II [  compelled  to  part  with  I^rd  North,  and  receive 
into  his  service,  if  not  into  his  confidence,  the  Whig  statesmen 
(Pitt,  J'ox,  Burke)  whose  5)Tnpathy  for  America  had  been  con- 
stant and  ouLspoken.  T)i[j]omutic  agents  were  .sent  to  Paris  to 
discuss  terms  of  peace  with  the  American  commissioners,  Jay, 
Franklin,  and  John  Adams. 

The  situation  was  a  very  complicated  one.  Tlie  IJ^niled  States, 
by  tiie  treaty  of  alliance  with  l-'rancc  in  177S,  bad  pledged  itself 
not  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  F-Jigland.  'ITicn  the  French 
had  drawn  Spain  into  the  war,  with  the  promise  of  recovering 
for  her  the  Island  of  Jiunaica  in  liie  West  Indies  (taken  by 
Oliver  Cromwell's  fleet  in  1655)  and  the  rock  fortress  of  Gib- 
raltar (captured  by  the  English  in  1 704).  The  Franco-American 
alliaiiee  bad  been  successful,  as  we  have  seen,  in  defeating  the 
British  invasion  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  thus  assuring  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ignited  States.  Hut  the  bolder  I'ranco- .Spanish 
design  of  destruying  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  and 
dividing  up  her  colonial  empire  had  entirely  failed.  It  soon 
became  evident  to  the  American  diplomats  at  Paris  tlial  France 
was  scheming  to  find  con.solation  for  her  defeated  ally,  Spain,  at 
the  expense  of  her  victorious  ally,  America.  In  fact,  Vcrgennes, 
the  French  minister,  had  prepared  a  map  on  wliich  tlie  United 
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States  fibred  as  tUc  same  old  culonia!  sirip  between  thf  Al- 
leghcnics  .and  the  sea,  while  the  wcslem  region  north  of  the 
Ohio  was  la  be  restored  to  England,  and  that  south  of  the  Ohio 
to  the  Indians,  partly  under  American  and  partly  nnder  Spanish 
protection  (sec  map).  'I'hus  the  new  republic  was  tu  be  robbed 
of  the  fruit*  of  the  labors  of  Boone,  Sevier,  Robertson,  and 
Clark,  and  iht*  Mississippi  was  to  be  a  Spanish  stream.  "This 
urt  is  interested  in  separating  us  from  Great  lirilain,"  wrrjtc 
ly  from  Paris,  "  but  it  is  not  their  Interest  that  we  should 
become  a  great  and  formiriiibic  pt-ople." 

Vet  we  were  greatly  beholden  to  France.    Her  aid  in  men,   190.  our 
lips,  and  mnney  had  been  so  timely  and  generous  that  it  is  fi^^e/*"  ^" 
almost  certain  that  without  it  the  American  cause  would  have 
been  lost.   I'he  Continental  Congress,  resorting  to  ever)*  possible 
device,  —  requisiiiuns  on  the  states,  confiscation  of  Torj'  estates, 
domestic  Uxins,  even  a  national  lottery,  ^  could  raise  only  a 
small  frArlJon  of  the  money  lieeded  to  carry  on  llie  war.    By 
77S  it  had  issued  $100,000,000  of  paper  money,  which  was 
pidly  coming  to  be  worth  hardly  more  than   the  jiaper  on 
hich  it  was  printed.   The  bracing  effect  on  our  languishing 
finances  of  (he  arrival  of  1^6,000,000   in  hard    French   gold 
can  ea-sily  bf   imagined.    Dur  c-ommissinncrs   in  Paris,  there- 
fore, were  instructed  by  Congress  not  to  proceed  in  Ihc  peace 
n<^?otiations  without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  French 
ministry. 

The  critical  question  U-fnre  Jay,  Adams,  and  Franklin  was  191.  TI19 
whether  or  not  they  should  obey  their  instructions  from  Con-  TOke»a!*f»- 
grcsa  and  refuse  to  conctudc  a  favorable  peace  with  the  willing  IJJf^*^? 
^htg  ministry'  of  I'^ngland,  merely  because  I'rancc  was  anxious  mw,  »j«3 
rob  the  new  republic  of  her  western  conquests  and  recompense 
Spain  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  what  she  had  failed  to  get 
^_in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Mediterranean.    The  commis- 
^Biiona^  following  jay's  advice,  disobeyed  C'ongrcss,  violated  the 
^^peaty  of  alliance  unth  France,  and  concluded  the  peace  with 
^^Eiigland  alone,  thereby  securing  tlie  unbroken  continent  from 
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the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  But  it  took  all  the  tact  and 
shrewd  suavity  of  Benjamin  Franklin  to  make  the  French 
ministry  accept  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  even  tolerable 
good  grace. 

2.  Terms         There  were  difficult  points  in  the  negotiations  with  England 
1783  too,  despite  the  desire  of  both  sides  to  come  to  terms.  The  British 

ministry  readily  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  made  but  slight  protest  against  its  extension  west- 
ward to  the  Mississippi.  England  also  conceded  to  the  United 
States  the  valuable  privilege  of  sharing  the  Newfoundland  fish- 
eries. But  the  questions  of  debts  due  to  English  merchants  from 
the  colonists  before  the  war,  and  the  treatment  of  the  American 
Loyalists,  or  Tories,  were  very  troublesome.  The  American  Con- 
gress had  no  money  of  its  own,  and  had  no  authority  to  dispose 
of  the  funds  of  the  states.  It  could  not,  therefore,  give  the  British 
ministry  any  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  debts  would  be  paid. 
John  Adams  might  assure  William  Pitt  with  some  asfJerity  and 
indignation  that  the  Americans  had  "  no  idea  of  cheating  any- 
body," but  the  declaration  looked  to  Pitt  remarkably  like  Mr. 
Adams's  private  opinion  merely.  This  matter  of  the  debts  might 
have  frustrated  the  peace  negotiations  entirely,  had  not  the 
British  supplemented  the  American  assurances  of  good  will  by 
the  secret  plan  to  hold  on  to  the  valuable  fur-trading  posts  along 
the  Great  Lakes  from  Oswego  to  Mackinaw  until  the  debts 
were  paid. 

3.  The  Still  more  delicate  was  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the 
raiiats  or    Loyalists.  Tens  of  thousands  of  the  American  colonists  had  been 

opposed  to  the  war  with  the  mother  country,  —  some  out  of 
prudent  anxiety  lest  the  war  would  entail  business  ruin  and 
the  general  disorder,  others  from  an  optimistic  belief  that  in 
spite  of  "  Grenville's  well-meant  blunder  and  Townshend's  ma- 
licious challenge,"  the  situation  could  be  "  rectified  without  the 
disruption  of  the  Empire."  The  more  ardent  of  these  Ix))ralists 
denounced  the  Congress  in  unmeasured  terms  as  a  collection  of 
quarrelsome,  pettifogging  lawyers  and  mechanics ;  and  when 
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le  iSeclaration  of  Independence  pul  them  in  the  position  of 
traitors,  thousands  of  ihcm  entered  the  liniJsh  amiics.  To 
abandon  these  allies,  who,  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  property  and 
reputation  in  Amerira,  had  obeyed  King'  {^Jeorgf's  call  to  all 
loyal  citizens  to  aid  In  putting  down  rebellion,  seemed  to  the 
liritish  ministry  an  unpardonable  piece  of  ingratitude  and  in 
justice.  It  tJiought  that  the  American  Congress  should  restore 
to  these  Loyalists  Uieir  confiscated  estates  (valued  at  sonic 
$20,000,000)  or  reimburse  them  with  the  territory  north  of 
le  Oiiio,  which  Clark  had  conquered. 
Hut  in  the  breasts  uf  the  American  patriots  the  thought  of  tht-  194.  Tt 
Tories  roused  bitter  memories.  It  was  not  alone  their  jibes  and 
insults,  their  vilification  of  the  character  of  Washington  and  his 
associates,  their  steady  enccuragcmcnl  of  desertion  and  mutiny 
in  the  American  army,  or  their  own  appearance  in  the  uniform 
of  the  king's  troops.  Congress  remembered  how,  in  the  dark 
winter  of  1776,  when  Washington  was  vainly  imploring  the 
farmers  of  New  Jersey  for  food  for  his  destitute  soldiers,  the 
LiToiy  squires  of  the  state  were  selling  Lord  Howe  their  rich 
^'jiaj^'csts  at  good  prices,  to  feed  the  Hritish  in^adere ;  and  how 
in  the  still  darker  winter  that  followed,  while  Washington's 
starving  and  shivering  army  at  Valley  Forge  was  losing  more 
men  by  deserbcm  daily  than  it  was  gaining  by  recr\iiring,  the 
Torj.'  drawing-rooms  of  Philadelphia  were  gay  willi  festivities  in 
honor  of  the  British  officers.  It  was  a  hard  thing  to  ask  the 
new  country,  already  burdenetl  with  a  war  debt  of  $13,5,000,- 
000,  with  its  poliucal  life  to  establish  on  a  firm  basis  and  its 
industries  and  commerce  to  organize  anew,  to  recompense  the 

imen  who  had  done  their  utmost  to  wreck  the  patriot  cause, 
I —  men  whom  even  the  careful  tongue  of  Washington  called 
*' detestable  parricides  1  " 
L    The  British  ministry'  finally  gave  way  on  this  important  ques- 
non,  accepting  the  assurance  of  the  American  commissioners  ^"^nj^, 
that  Congress  would  lio  nothing  to  hinder  such  Loyalists  as  had  *•""• 
)t  borne  arms  against  the  Vnlted  Slates  from  recovering  their 
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property  through  the  courts  of  each  state.    The  British  govcm- 
incnt  itself  came  to  the  aid  of  the  "  active  '*  Loyalists,  granting 

em  liberal  pensions  and  land  in  Canada.    Euroi^e  was  amazed 
England's  generosity.    "  The  English  buy  the  peace  rather 
han  make  it,"  wrote  Vergennes ;   "  their  concessions  as  to 
boundaries,  the  fisheries,  the  Loyalists,  exceed  ever>'thing  I  had 

lought  possible."  It  was  a  complete  if  a  tardy  triumph  of 
that  feeling  of  sympathy  for  men  of  common  blood,  common 
language,  traditions,  and  institutions,  across  the  sens,  which  had 
been  so  long  struggling  lo  find  a  voice  in  the  corrupt  councils 
i  the  English  court. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1783,  the  eighth  anniversary  of  198.  Th«  to- 
night when  Paul  Revere  roused  the  minutemen  of  Lexing-  washingtoa 

n  tu  meet  the  British  regulars  on  the  village  gicen,  Washingtoii  ^^f^^'t 
proclaimed  hostilities  at  an  end ;  and,  l)y  the  splendid  example 
of  his  singlo-mindcd  patnocism,  persuaded  men  and  officers  to 
go  to  their  homes  "  without  a  farthing  in  their  pockets/'  confi- 
dent in  the  power  and  good  will  of  their  new  government  to 
reward  them  according  to  their  dcstrrts.  The  final  articles  of 
peace  were  signed  September  3,  17S3.  On  November  23  the 
last  Ilritisli  soldiers  in  America  sailed  out  of  New  York  harbor, 
and  a  few  days  later  Washington  bade  his  officers  an  alTection- 
ale  farewell  in  the  long  hall  of  Fraunces'  Tavern,  and  retired  to 
his  home  at  Mount  Vernon,  there,  as  he  hoped,  '"*  lo  glide  gently 
down  the  stream  of  lime  until  he  rested  with  his  fathers." 
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PART  III.    THE  NEW  REPUBLIC 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  CONSTITHJTIOM 


The  Critical  Period 


With  the  Revolutionary  War  the  first  great  epoch  of  Ameri-  197.  Bad  oi 
can  histor)',  the  colonial  period,  canit.*  to  an  end.  The  f^iij^lisli  p^noa 
colonies  became  an  independent  nation,  and  the  political  con- 
nections with  the  great  British  Empire  were  severed.  Royal 
governors,  cxjuncilors,  judges,  customs  officers,  and  agents  dis- 
appeared, juid  their  places  were  taken  by  men  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  new  states,  —  public  ser\'ants  instead  of  public 
masters.  Fortunately  the  break  with  Great  Britain  had  not  come 
before  the  serious  and  aggressive  French  rivals  of  the  English 
in  the  New  World  had  been  subdued,  and  ihe  country  from  the 
Atlantic  to  ihe  Mississippi  had  been  won  for  men  of  English 
speech,  blood,  tradition,  and  law. 

The  two  great  facts  of  the  separation  of  ihc  colonies  from  188.  tmIc*] 
England,  and  ihe  possessiun  of  a  vast  western  territory  to  be  now'iopubiio 
settled  and  organized,  dctermmcd  the  chief  acti\'ities  of  the  new 
republic.  Kirst  of  all,  the  United  Stales,  unless  ihat  name  were, 
to  be  a  mere  mocker)',  must  devise  a  form  of  government  to  in- 
sure a  national  tmion ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  national 
government  must  be  extended  westward  as  the  new  domain 
beyond  the  mountains  developed.  We  have  studied  the  winning 
of  American  independence.  We  turn  now  to  a  study  of  the 
jVmcrican  Union. 

'59 
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first  President  of  the  United  States  (1789).  During  those  y 
our  country  was  governed  by  a  Congress,  - —  a  body  which  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  our  present  national  Congress. 
To-day  Congress  means  a  gr*»up  of  about  500  men,  elected  by 
the  people  and  the  l^islatures  of  the  various  states,  to  meet 
in  annual  session  at  the  Capitol  at  Washington  and  make  laws 
for  our  countn,'.  The  authority  of  Congress  extends  over  every 
citizen  of  the  I'nited  States ;  its  sphere  includes  such  important 
powers  as  levying  ta.\es,  regulating  commerce,  making  war  and 
peace,  coining  money,  and  admitting  new  stales  to  the  L  nion.  But 
the  Congress  of  1775-1788  was  a  far  different  thing.  It 
ststed  of  a  gn>up  of  delegations  of  from  two  to  se\cn  mem 
apiece,  sent  by  each  state  to  a  general  meeting  at  Philadelphia. 
Until  a  few  months  before  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  ai  Vork- 
town  this  Congress  was  without  le^  authority,  or  any  written 
constitution  defining  its  powers.  Its  members,  acting  on  instiuc- 
tions  from  their  states,  or  rch'ing  on  the  indorsement  of  their 
states,  assumed  very  important  functions  of  government.  They 
raised  and  officered  an  armv,  assessed  the  states  for  its  sup^xirt, 
declared  the  a)!onies  independent  of  England,  borrowed  money 
abroad  on  the  credit  of  the  new  United  States,  rejected  the  British 
ofYer  of  reconciliation  in  177S,  and  concluded  treaties  of  com- 
merre  and  alliance  with  France.  But  the  C'ontinental  C:oi 
could  assume  these  vast  powers  of  government  without  ex 
authority  only  because  the  prcs.surc  of  war  united  the  coloni 
for  the  moment  and  made  a  central  directing  body  an  immediati 
twcessity.  For  the  Union  to  endure  after  the  pressure  of  war 
was  over,  a  regular  national  govenmienl  liad  to  be  established. 

About  a  year  before  the  colonies  declared  their  indepcnden 
Benjamin  Franklin,  a  lifelong  advocate  of  colonial  union,  sulv' 
loi.  1777-1761  jnim^  ,0  thiji  Congress  a  draft  of  "  ArticJes  of  t^onfederation 

Land  Perpetual  Union"  (July  21.  1775)-    But  too  many  of  the 
memlKrs  of  Congress  still  hoped  for  a  peaceful  settlement  wi 
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England  to  make  this  plan  acceptable.  Wlien  independence  was 
declared,  however,  the  neci^ssity  of  foniiing  a  government  be- 
came obnous.  In  response  to  a  clavise  in  Lee's  famous  morion 
of  independence  a  committee  of  one  from  each  of  the  thirteen 
colonies,  with  Jolip  Dickinson  of  Pennsj-tvania  as  chairman,  was 
appointed  "  to  prepare  a  plan  of  confederation  and  transmit  it 
to  the  respective  wilonies  for  their  consideration  and  approba- 
tion." The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  duly  composed,  and, 
being  approved  by  Congress  in  November,  1777,  were  sent  to 
the  various  states  for  raHfication.  But  more  than  three  years 
elapsed  before  the  last  of  the  states,  Maryland,  assented  to  the 
Articles  and  so  made  them  the  law  of  the  land  (March  1,  1781). 

The  delay  of  Maryland  in  accepting  (he  Articles  of  Confedera-  '201 .  tiw  | 
tion  was  due  to  an  ini]3onant  cause  and  resulted  in  a  great  benefit  westemijiiwl 
to  thenarion,  The  states  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Virninia,  *?  *""■"  *'  ( 
North  and  South  ("arolina,  and  Cteor^a  claimed  land  betwe«i  the  Butes  , 
Alleghenies  and  ihe  Mississippi  by  virtue  of  their  old  colonial 
charters,  which  gave  them  indefinite  westward  extension-  Vir* 
ginia's  claim,  which  overlapped  that  of  both  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  was  stren^hencd  by  the  fact  that  George  Rogers 
Clark  had  actually  conquered  the  vast  territory  noith  of  the  Ohio 
under  commission  from  the  governor  of  Virginia.  New  York  also 
maintained  a  claim  to  part  of  the  same  disputed  territnr\'  on  ac- 
count of  a  treaty  witli  the  Iroquois  Indians,  which  had  put  those 
tribes  under  her  protection  (1768).  The  states  whose  western 
boundaries  were  fixed  by  their  charters,  like  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  were  at  a  disadvantage,  since  tliey 
had  no  western  lands  with  which  to  reward  their  veterans  of  the 
Revolution.  Marytanrl,  therefore,  insisted,  before  accepting  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  that  the  states  with  western  claims 
sliould  surrender  them  to  the  United  States,  and  that  all  the  land 
between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Mississippi  should  be  national 
domain.  After  some  parleying,  New  York,  in  T780,  led  the  way 
in  surrendering  its  claims.  Virginia,  with  noble  generosity,  gave 
up  her  far  better  founded  claims  to  the  whole  region  north  of 
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the  Ohio,  in  1784.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  the  Car- 
olinas  quickly  followed  suit,  though  Georgia,  partly  on  account 
of  complications  with  Spain,  maintained  her  claims  as  far  west 
as  the  Mississippi  until  1802.  By  these  cessions"  the  United 
States  acquired  an  immense  national  domain,  the  sale  of  which 
could  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
debt,  and  from  whose  territory  new  states  could  be  formed.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  truly  national  power,  and  honor  is  due 
to  the  state  of  Maryland  for  insisting  on  this  fair  and  wise  policy. 
202.  criti-  The  Articles  of  Confederation,  though  announcing  a  "  perpet- 
Articies  of  ual  union  "  and  a  "  firm  league  of  friendship  "  of  the  thirteen 
Conwdera-  states,  remained  in  force  only  eight  years,  and  failed  utterly  to 
bring  strength  or  harmony  into  the  Union.  They  were  but  an 
experiment  in  government.  The  defects  of  the  Articles  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  single  clause  :  they  failed  to  give  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  enough  authority  to  run  the  government. 
At  the  very  outset  they  declared  that  "  each  state  retained  its 
sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,"  and  all  through  them 
the  unwillingness  to  force  the  states  to  part  with  any  of  their 
power  is  evident.  For  example,  Congress  pledged  tlie  faith  of 
the  United  States  to  pay  the  war  debt,  yet  it  had  neither  the  power 
to  demand,  nor  the  machinery  to  collect,  a  single  penny  from  any 
citizen  or  state  of  the  Union.  It  could  only  make  "  requisitions  " 
on  the  states,  and  its  repeated  requests  for  money  met  with 
meager  response.  Gouvemeur  Morris  called  it  a  "government 
by  supplication."  The  budget  for  1781-1782  was  $9,000,000. 
Of  this  Congress  negotiated  for  $4,000,000  by  a  foreign  loan, 
and  assessed  the  states  for  the  other  $5,000,000.  After  a  year's 
delay  some  $450,000  of  the  $5,000,000  asked  for  was  paid  in, 
and  not  a  dollar  came  from  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  or  Dela- 
ware. So,  from  year  to  year,  the  "  government  by  supplica- 
tion "  worried  along,  asking  millions  and  getting  a  few  hundred 
thousands,  in  imminent  danger  of  going  bankrupt  by  failing 
to  pay  the  interest  on  its  debt,  with  scarcely  enough  revenue, 
as  one  statesman  said  with  pardonable  exaggeration,  "  to  buy 
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'stationery  for  its  clerks  or  pay  the  salarj'  of  a  doorkeeper."  The 

impotenct"  of  Congress  in  financial  matters  was  only  one  example 
of  the  general  inadequacy  of  thu  Articles  of  Conf  cduralioii.  Thty 
put  on  the  central  govLTamcnt  certain  grave  responsibilities, 
such  ;is  defending  the  land  from  ils  foes,  maintaining  its  credit, 
prest-rving  (irder  at  home,  and  securing  friendships  abroad  ;  and 
j^et  they  gave  the  central  government  no  means  of  enforcing 
nbcdiciiL-e  to  its  will.  Cong^ress  had  no  executive  power,  np. 
national  courts  of  justice  in  which  to  condemn  offenders  against 
its  laws,  no  control  of  commerce,  no  machinery  of  taxation,  no 
check  on  the  indiscriminate  issue  by  the  states  of  money  of 
diffcnng  values,  mi  efficient  army  or  navy. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  so  weak  a  government  failed  to  inspire  203.  our 
respect  abroad  or  obedience  at  home  England,  in  defiance  of  ^j^'^j^w 
the  ireaiy  of  17X3,  .still  held  the  fur-trading  posts  of  the  North-  the  Butop«ii 
west,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  commercial  confusion  of 
thirteen  separate  tariff  codes  in  the  United  Slates,  refused  to 
adaiil  us  un  fair  terms  tu  i^  share  in  her  maritime  tnidc.  The 
French  ministent  told  Jefferson  plainly  in  Paris  that  it  was 
impossible  to  recognize  the  Congress  as  a  government.  The 
Spanish  governor  at  New  Orleans  offered  the  western  fron- 
tiersmen the  use  of  the  Mississippi  if  they  would  renounce 
their  allegiance  to  the  I'nited  Slates  and  come  under  the  flag 
of  Spain.  The  thrifty  nierehunts  of  Amsterdajn  were  on  tenter- 
hooks for  fear  that  the  interest  on  their  loans  to  the  new  re- 
public would  not  be  paid.  And  finally  even  the  Mohammedan 
pirates  of  the  Iiarliar\'  Stales  in  nurthem  Africa  le\'icd  black- 
mail on  our  ve^els  which  ventured  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
government  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  "  had  touched 
llutt  luwesl  point  uf  ignominy  wliere  it  cunfcssyd  its  inabilitj-  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  ite  citizen s."V-*l'^^ 

At  home  anarchy  was  imminent    The  glowing  sentences  in  204.  The 
which  patriots  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  had  declared  them-  i^'*hy'aj 
selves  no  longer  Virginians  or  C'arolinians,   but  henceforth  •i"™' 
.Americana,  were  forgotten  when  peace  was  made.    The  states, 
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with  thdr  conflicting  commercial  and  agricultural  interests,  their 
diverse  social  and  religious  inheritances  from  early  colonial  days, 
their  strong  sense  of  local  independence,  nurtured  by  long  de- 
fense against  British  officials  and  strengthened  by  the  meager- 
ness  of  intercolonial  trade  and  travel,  were  jealous  to  preser\-c 
their  individuality  unimpaired.  They  indulged  in  petty  tariff 
wars  against  one  another,  the  defeated  party  often  seeking  a 
spiteful  consolatinn  in  refusing  to  pay  its  contribution  to  C?on- 
gress.  Boiftidary  disputes  were  frequent  and  fierce.  The  farmers 
of  New  York  and  Conneaicul  fought  over  the  region  of  Ver- 
mont like  bands  tjf  Indians  on  the  warpath,  "  with  al!  the 
horrors  of  ambusciidc  and  arson  "  ;  iV-nnsylvania  allowed  the 
Indians  of  the  Wyoming  valley  to  scalp  New  Englanders  aa 
"  intruders."  Congress  was  powerless  to  prevent  states  from 
plunging  into  the  folly  of  issuing  large  sums  of  paper  money 
to  ease  the  debtor  class.  It  looked  on  in  distressed  impotence 
while  thriving  towns  like  Newport  were  bruujjbt  to  the  edge 
of  ruin  by  wild  financial  legislation,^  and  the  ancient  and  digni- 
fied commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  had  to  subdue  an  armed 
mob  of  1500  rebels  of  the  debtor  class,  led  by  a  captain  of 
the  Revolution  named  Daniel  Shays,  who  closed  the  courts  at 
Worcester  and  attacked  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Springfield 
(1786-1787). 

As  the  weakness  of  Congress  became  more  evident  its  d^- 
nitj'  declined.  The  foremost  statesmen  preferred  to  serve  their 
own  states  rather  than  to  sit  in  a  national  assembly  without 
power.  Each  state  was  entitled  tu  seven  representatives  in  Con- 
gress by  the  terms  of  the  Articles,  making  a  house  of  ninety-one 
members.  But  there  were  seldom  more  than  a  quarter  of  that 
number  in  attendance.    Some  slates  went  unrepresented   for 


1  A  French  visitor  to  .Vmericu  during  this  disirrssmjj  period  saw  in  Newport 
"Krou|i9  of  idir  mm  .«lamling  with  loMrd  arms  at  the  comers  of  the  sirteB. 
houses  falling  to  niiii.  nmcrabic  fthops  with  nothing  but  a  few  coar&c  atuGTs,  f^vMs 
growing  in  the  public  tqitarc  in  front  of  the  court  of  justice,  and  lagi  stuffed  in 
Ihc  win<lowB  or  hung  on  hideous  women  "  (Brinut  de  U'nrville,  Iravrls  >n  America, 
ed.  of  1791,  p.  145). 
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months  at  a  time.  Only  twenty  members  were  in  session  to  re- 
ceive George  Washington  and  to  express  to  him  the  country's 
gfratjtudc  for  his  invaluable  services  on  Uie  most  solemn  occa- 
sion of  his  surrender  uf  the  command  of  Ihe  American  anny  in 
December,  1783.  Only  twenty-three  assembled  the  next  jnonth 
to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England.  Finally,  the  attend- 
ance dwindled  away*to  a  few  scattering  representaUves,  until 
from  October,  1 788,  to  April,  1 789.  not  enough  members  assem- 
bled to  make  a  quorum,  and  there  was  absolutely  no  United 
States  government. 

Il  is  a  relief  to  be  able  to  point  to  one  piece  of  statesmanlitic  206.  The 
and  constructive  work  done  by  the  poor  tottering  >rovemment  ordinance, 
of  the  Confederation  in  these  dismal-Swars,  fitly  called  "  the  crit-  J''^^  '3'  "*' 
iccJ  period  of  American  history. "i'flriie  large  domain  between  ^ 

the  Great  Lakes  and  ihe  Ohio,  whidi  had  Ixrcome  iJie  property 
of  the  I'nited  States  by  the  abandonment  of  the  claims  of  the 
states  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Virginia, 
was  organized  by  Congress  into  the  Northwest  Territoi-y,  July 
13,  1787.  The  act  of  organization,  culled  the  Nortliwesi  Ordi- 
nance, provided  for  three  judges  to  govern  the  territory  until  the 
population  was  large  enough  for  a  regular  democradr,  represent- 
ative government.  It  also  provided  tliat  the  citizens  of  the  ter- 
ritory- should  enjoy  complete  political  and  religious  liberty,  that 
a  system  of  free  public  education  should  be  introduced,  that 
eventually  from  three  to  five  new  states  should  be  carved  out 
of  the  territory,  and  that  slavery  should  forever  be  excluded  from 
the  domain.'  Within  a  year  colonists  from  Massachusetts,  sent 
out  by  the  Ohio  Company,  founded  the  town  of  Mnrietta  in  what 
is  now  southern  Ohio,  and,  witli  the  establishment  of  county 
government  and  courts,  the  Northwest  Ordinance  was  put  into 
[operation  (April,  178S).  * 


1  This  territofy  was  esswtialty  the  aame  as  thM  reserved  in  Vergenncs'  plan 
fof  1783  for  (unhcr  ncgniiaiions  between  England  and  itic  United  .Siaica  (see 
■p,  opposite  p.  IJ2>.  Out  Elf  it  M«ie  forincd  later  Urn  Kliites  of  Dhio,  Indiuna, 
lUtait^  Michigan,  md  WiKonsIn,  vrich  a  sma]!  ptcc«  of  Mionciota. 
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As  the  first  law  for  the  government  of  national  territory,  this 
ordinance  declared  that  the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  \S  nilcd 
Stales  into  the  western  wilderness  was  to  be  at  the  same  time 
1!k*  extension  of  the  blessings  of  enlightenment,  tolerance,  and 
freedom.  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate forty  years  later,  said,  "  I  doubt  whether  any  single  law  of 
any  lawgiver  ancient  or  modern  has  pro<hiced  effects  of  more 
distinct  and  lasting  character  than  the  Ordinance  of  1787." 

"A  MoKK  Pkrff.ct  Unkin  " 

The  inadequacy  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  recog- 
nized from  llie  beginning  by  some  of  iJie  wisest  of  our  states- 
men. These  Articles  had  been  in  operation  (if  one  can  speak  of 
their  "  operating  "  at  all)  little  more  than  a  month  when  James 
Madbion  of  Virginia,  proposed  (April,  1781)  lliat  they  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  give  the  Ignited  States  "  full  authority  to  em- 
ploy force  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land  to  compel  any  delinquent 
state  to  fulfill  its  federal  obligations,'  or,  in  other  words,  to  pay 
its  share  of  the  federal  assessment.  After  the  peace  with  l-Jig- 
land,  two  years  later,  Wasliington  wrote  in  a  cireiJar  letter  to 
the  governors  of  the  states.  "  Thcrtr  should  be  lodged  some- 
where a  supreme  power  to  regulate  the  general  concerns  of 
the  Confederated  Republic,  without  which  this  Union  cannot  be 
of  long  duration."'  Again  in  1 784,  he  wrote, "  1  predict  the  worst 
consequences  for  a  half-slar\'ed  limping  government,  always 
moving  on  crutches,  and  tottering  at  every  step."  Fioally,  t'oiv 
gress  itself  officially  proclaimed  its  inability  to  conduct  the  gov- 
ernment under  its  meager  powers,  by  supporting  a  proposal 
for  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  states  to  revise  the 
Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  proposal  had  arisen  out  of  an  economic  difficulty.  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  disputed  the  control  of  the  J'otomac  River, 
and  commissioners  from  these  two  slates  met  as  guests  of 
\\'ashingion  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  1 7S5,  to  settle  the  matter.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  it  developed  that  the  commercial 
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interests  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  also  concerned, 
and  ttie  Virginia  commissioners  sufjgested  that  ail  the  states  be 
Inviled  lo  send  delegates  to  a  amvcntiun  at  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
the  next  year,  to  consider  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole-  But  no  sooner  liad  the  dek-^ates  of  five 
states  met  at  Annapolis  in  1786  Uian  they  took  a  further  im-  /  "7  '  ' 
poTtant  step.  The  New  Jersey  delcgaiion  had  brought  instruc- 
tions to  discuss  the  L'omniercial  question  ir/u^  other  imporUitU 
mailers.  Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  Yurk,  impressed  by  this 
phrase,  propctsed  that  sdll  another  convention  of  all  the  states  be 
called  at  Philadelphia  the  next  year  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Even  befoa:  Congress  sanctioned 
this  proposal  six  of  the  states  had  appointed  delegates,  and 
after  ihe  approval  of  Congress  was  given  sbc  more  states  fell 
into  line.  Only  litUe  Rhode  Island,  fearing  tlial  her  commerce 
would  be  ruined  by  national  control  and  her  representation  over- 
shadowed by  the  larger  states  in  Congress,  refused  to  send 
delegates  lo  the  convention. 

It  viras  an  extraordinary  array  of  political  talent  that  was  210.  penon^ 
brought  together  in  the  convention  which  met  in  Carpenter's  c«i»uta- 
Hnlt  at  Philadelphia  in  May,  17S7,  to  devise  a  worthy  govern-  tion^i  Coa- 
fment  for  the  United  Stales.   John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeffer-  Philadelphia, 


I  son  were  in  Europe,  as  ministers  to  the  courts  of  England  and 
France  respectively.    John  Jay  was  foa*ign  secretary  in  Con- 
egress,  and  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel  Adams,  the  foremost 
bagitators  of  the  American  Revolution,  were  both  opposed  to 
Strengthening  the  central  government    liui  with  these  five  ex- 
:eptions  the  greatest  men  of  the  coimtry  were  at  the  Philadel- 
shia  convention ;  Washington,  Madison,  Randolph,  and  Mason 
rom  Virginia ;  Franklin,  Wilson,  Robert  and  Oouverneur  Morris 
rona  Pennsylvania ;  Roger  Sherman  and  Oliver  Ellsworth  from 
Connecticut ;  Elbridge  Gcrr\-  and  Rufns  King  from  Massachu- 
, setts;  John  Rutledge  ajid  Charles  Pinckney  from  South  Caro- 
lina; John  Dickinson  from  Delaware;  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
New  York.    Washington   was  chosen   president  of  the 
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convention.  The  sessions,  which  lasted  from  May  25  to  Septem- 
ber 17,  were  secret;  but  the  meth<idifal  Madison  took  full 
notes  of  the  debates,  writing  tliciii  cut  carefully  every  evening 
in  the  fonn  of  a  journal,  When  he  died  fifty  years  later,  —  the 
last  sun-ivor  of  that  remarkable  gathering  of  men,  — his  widow 
sold  the  manuscript  of  iljis  valuable  journal,  with  other  impor- 
tant Madison  papers,  to  Congress  for  $3cJ,ooo,  and  the  journal 
was  published  at  Washington  in  1840. 

The  convention  proceeded  to  give  a  very  liberal  interpreta- 
tion to  its  instructions  to  "  amend"  the  Articles  of  Confcdera- 
tinn.  -The  Vii^nia  delegation  brought  in  a  plan  for  the  enlia- 
remodeling  of  llic  government,  'I'liere  were  to  be  three  inde- 
pendent departments,  —  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
judicial.  The  Icgi.'^laturc  was  to  consist  of  two  Houses,  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives,  both  elected  by  the  people. 
The  government  therefore  was  to  be  natiunaL  deriving  ita  power 
directly  from  the  people  of  the  nation  at  large,  rather  than  a 
confederation,  depending  for  its  exislenct;  on  the  will  of  the 
various  state  legislatures. 

The  small  stales,  fearing  that  they  would  lose  their  Individ^" 
ality  entirely  in  a  national  legislature  elected  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  supported  a  counterplan  introduced  by 
ernor  I'aterson  of  New  Jersey.  The  New  Jersey  plan  propos 
to  amend  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  as  did  the  Virgir 
plan,  by  the  creation  of  executive  and  judicial  departments 
by  giving  Congress  control  of  commerce  and  power  to 
taxes.  But  the  representatives  in  Congress  were  siiL  to  be  repi 
.sentativcs  of  the  states  and  not  of  the  people  of  the  nation,  and 
each  slate,  large  or  small,  was  to  be  equal  in  representation  to 
all  the  others.  In  .short,  the  existing  confedcitilion  was  to  be 
perpetuated,  with  increased  powers  to  be  sure,  but  still  without 
the  strength  of  a  true  nfUional  federation. 

Then  there  were  extremists  on  both  sides.  To  some 
Virginia  plan  appeared  too  conservative,  and  to  others  the  ^ 
Jersey  plan  seemed  too  radical    'I'he  latter,  interpreting 
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istrucdons  to  "  amend "  the  Articles  very  literally,  left  the 
'ojnvcntion  and  went  home  when  ihey  saw  llial  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  delegations  to  change  the  nature  of  the  govem- 
npicnt.     On  the  other  hai\d,  Alexander  Hamilton  advocated  a 
[government  in   which   the   chief  executive    and    the   senators 
[should  hold  office  for  life  (like  the  English  king  and  lords), 
land  in  which  the  fonner  should  have  power  not  only  of  veto- 
ing state  laws,  as  suggested  in  the  Virginia  plan,  hut  also  of 
appointing  and  removing  the  governors  of  the  states,  thus 
reducing  the  states  to  mere  administrative  departments  of  the 
national  government,  like  the  shires  in  England  or  the  depart- 
■ments  in  France. 

The  extremists  found  little  following,  however,  in  the  convcn-  214.  a  earn. 
tion.    The  gre^it  struggle  was  berween  the  Virginia  and  the  rM^edon 

New  Jersey  plans  ^  that  is,  between  a  national  federation  and  a  '^^  '"^'"^  *'' 
^        J  ^  gaverntnciit 

mere  confederacy  of  states.^  And  on  this  question  the  conven* 
tion  threatened  to  go  to  pieces,  the  federahsis  declaring  that 

I  they  would  never  consent  to  a  government  in  which  their  states 
should  he  swallowed  up.  and  the  nationalists  widi  equal  fervor 
declaring  that  they  would  not  support  a  government  in  whidi 

Wie  will  of  a  large,  majunty  of  the  people  of  the  Linited  .States 

■could  be  thwarted  by  the  selfish  action  of  one  or  two  small 
slates,  as  it  had  been  under  tlie  iVrticles  of  Confederation. 
Only  the  tact,  patience,  and  persuasion  of  a  few  \*eteran  states- 
men like  Uenjamin  Franklin,  Johm  Dickinson,  and  Roger  Sher- 
man, and  the  inaimparablc  political  wisdom  and  diligence  in 

Fdebaie  of  James  Madison,  "  the  Father  of  the  Constitution," 
finally  succeeded  bringing  about  a  series  of  compromises  on 
the  most  important  questions  at  issue.  'J'he  states,  large  and 
UI,  were  to  preserve  their  equality  of  representation  in  the 


•  Unfonunatrly  we  have  nfi  Bingle  terms  in  our  language  to  define  tlib  very 
iportam  difference  in  the  tdcn  of  govemmcnl,  Kfcc  ths;  German  BHrnfestlaat 
Ica^crf  stntc)  and  SfiTuffn/'itnif  (s  league  of  swics).  From  ihc  wry  btifjinning 
at  our  tfuverniiiciit  lilt  Ut-tUty  the  ({ucstinii  at  the  rt-lalive  power  of  ihc  nation 
(the  Bumi)  and  the  slates  (ihc  Sttiattn)  has  been  warmly  debated  !j)  ihc  cham- 
pions of  the  iwo  systems. 
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up£er_House  of  Congress  (the  Senate),  while  the  members  of 
the  lower  House  (the  House  of  Representatives)  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  states,  'each  state  having  a  number 
of  representatives  in  proportion  to  its  population.  As  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  the  members  of  the  lower  House  were 
to  have  control  of  the  public  purse,  with  the  sole  right  to  raise 
a  revenue  or  levy  taxes.  ' 

5.  Further  When  the  great  question  of  the  general  character  of  our 
jweenthe  government  was  settled  by  this  first  compromise,  the  other 
>  Southern  Points  of  difference,  most  of  which  concerned  the  conflicting  inter- 
itM  ests  of  the  North  and  the  South,  were  easily  adjusted.     The 

Southern  states  demanded  that  their  slaves  (though  they  were 
not  citizens)  should  be  counted  as  population  in  the  Apportion- 
ment of  representatives  in  Congress,  that  Congress  should  not 
interfere  with  the  slave  trade,  and  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  be  necessary  for  passing 
tariff  laws.  Compromises  were  arrived  at  on  all  these  questions. 
A  slave  was  to  be  counted  as  three  fifths  of  a  person  in  making 
up  the  apportionmeht  for  Congress,  so  that  a  state  with  i  oo,- 
ooo  white  inhabitants  and  50,000  slaves  would  be  reckoned  as 
having  a  population  of  130,000.  Congress  was  not  to  disturb 
the  slave  trade  for  twenty  years,  though  it  might  levy  a  tax  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  a  head  on  slaves  imported  into  the  states. 
Finally,  tariff  laws  were  to  be  passed  by  a  simple  majority  vote 
in  the  House,  but  no  duties  were  to  be  levied  on  expOFts;^^* 

6.  The  The  convention,  after  voting  that  the  new  Constitution  should 
;iflcationof  .  „  ,      ,  ,   .  , 

J  constitu-  go  mto  effect  as  soon  as  nme  states  had  accepted  it,  sent  the 
"  document  to  Congress,  and  Congress  transmitted  it  to  the  sev- 

eral states  for  ratification.  Delaware  was  the  first  to  ratify  the 
new  Constitution,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  December  7,  1787. 
By  the  twenty-first  of  the  following  June  eight  other  states  had 
ratified  in  the  following  order :  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Georgia,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  South  Carolina, 
New  Hampshire ;  and  the  Constitution  thereupon  became  the 
supreme  law  for  those  states.  Virginia  and  New  York  followed 
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soon,  ratifying  by  ver)-  narrow  margins  after  bitter  struggles 
in  ilieir  conveniiuns.  North  Carolina  did  not  come  under  "  the 
federal  rt>of"  until  November,  1789,  after  Washington  had 
been  President  for  over  sbc  months.  Rhode  Island  did  not 
even  send  any  delegates  to  the  Constifntional  Convention,  and 
did  not  call  any  convention  in  the  slate  to  consider  ratifying 
the  Constitution,  until  the  new  Congress  threatened  io  treat  the 
state  as  a  foreign  nation  and  le\-y  tariff  duties  on  her  commerce 
with  the  otiier  states.  Then  she  came  to  tenns  and  entered  the 
Union,  May  29,  1790. 

The  Ninlh  FtLLAR  erected  / 

"iTlcRaliflcalionof  ifw  Convfiuiuna  of  nine  Stales,  (halt  befuffident  fottheeftiUirb 
meot  of  thij  Ccnililkition,  between  Ihe  StAl»  Io  raiii)]img  the  J'atnc*''  Art  ui. 

mCIPiENT  AUGM  FROCEDERE  MENSES. 


Tin  AltruUm  i 
bt  irnCiflii'Fa 


The  Progress  of  RatiRcalion 
From  an  Old  Clirotiide 

5ome  of  Ihe  states  (Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Georgia)  rati-  217.  H*rd  ' 
jied  the  Constitution  unanimously,  but  in  others  (Mas,sachu-  rauacatioo 
setts,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  York)  there  was  a  severe 
stni^e.  A  change  of  10  votes  in  the  Massachusetts  conven- 
tion of  355  members,  or  of  G  votes  in  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion of  168,  or  of  2  votes  in  the  New  York  convention  of 
57  would  have  defeated  the  Constitution  in  these  stales.  In 
Pennsylvania  it  seemed  as  though  tlie  days  of  the  Stamp 
Act  had  returned.  There  was  rioting  and  burning  in  effigy, 
and  a  war  of  brickbats  as  well  as  of  pamphlets.  The  narrow 
victorj-  in  New  York  was  won  only  through  the  tireless  advo- 
cacy of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  loyally  supported  the  Consti- 
tution, although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  did  not  ^tisfy  hun  m. 
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some  important  respects.  He  matle  the  campa^  one  of 
splendid  political  education  thix»ugh  the  anonynious  publication 
(with  the  help  of  Madison  and  Jay)  of  a  most  remarkable  set 
of  essays  called  "  The  Federalist."  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
new  Constitution.  In  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  such  patriots 
as  Richard  Henry  Lcc,  Patrick  Hcnrj',  Samuel  Adams,  Elbridge 
Gerry,  and  John  Hancock  oppos>ed  the  Constitution  on  the 
ground  of  its  infringement  on  the  powers  of  the  states.*  But 
when  the  ratification  was  finally  assured,  the  American  public 
forgot  their  differences  and  went  wild  with  joy.  Dinners,  pro- 
cessions, illuminations,  jollificalions  of  ever)-  sort,  followed  each 
other  in  bewildering  succession.  Allegorj-  was  called  to  the  aid 
of  sober  history,  "  The  sloop  Anartkyr  dedansd  one  journal, 
"has  gone  ashore  on  the  Union  rock";  another  said  that  "  the 
old  scow  Cimfedera(y\  Imbecility  master,  had  goive  off  to  sea." 
"  Federal  punch  "  was  a  favorite  brew  in  the  taverns ;  "  federal 
hats"  and  "  federal  stays"  were  advertised  in  the  shops;  and 
"  federal  tobacco  mixture  *'  was  smoked  in  patriot  pipes. 
318.  Tbe  But  this  was  only  the  natural  cbulliencv  of  spirit  of  a  youne 

*.  wondertni  ^nd  heart\'  natKin.  m  days  when  political  enthusiasm  expressed 
achxevecMnt  jj^^jf  ^^^^  naively  and  directly  than  it  does  in  the  twentieth 
centur)'.  The  glare  of  red  fire  attending  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  should  not  blind  us  to  the  immense  significance  of 
that  e\ent  for  the  history  of  democratic  progress.  By  tbe 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  our  country 
passed,  without  civil  revolution  or  a  militar\'  dictatorship,  from 
anarchy  to  order,  from  weakness  to  strengtli,  from  death  to 
fife.  Count  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  our  distinguished  F'rench 
visitor  in  1S33,  and  one  of  the  keenest  observers  of  our  demo- 
cratic institutions,  wrote  of  this  acliievement:  "It  is  new -in 


1  Thi:  ofifKMRdoa  10  the  Cocwtitulum  wu  not  ctafiacd  to  KXf  one  section  of 
Ibe  couony  nor  to  anv  single  cbs«  of  pcopk ;  nciifaci  wu  it  founded  on  ony 
sinsle  groand.  Tbe  ^-arious  aiguments  pro  *nd  o»r  are  well  sumiDcd  up  in 
Woodtow  Wibon's  Hutory  of  the-  American  People.  Vol.  III.  p,  ;^,  See  al«o 
MacLaughlin'a  Tbe  (^unfedcntion  and  ihc  Coavtitutiaci  (Tbe  Anertcra  Natuill 
Series),  pp.  >7S-397> 
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the  history  of  society  to  see  a  great  people  turn  a  calm  and 
scrutinizing  eye  upon  itself  when  appmed  .  .  .  that  the  wheels 
of  its  government  are  stopped ;  to  see  it  carefully  examine  the 
extent  of  the  evil  and  patiently  wait  two  whole  years  until  a 
remedy  is  discovered,  to  which  it  voluntarily  submits  without  its 
costing  a  tear  or  a  drop  of  blood  from  mankind." 


TuM  Kkdkral  Povvr:R  ^ 

This  is  the  place  to  pause  for  a  brief  study  of  the  wonder-  219.  The 
ful  instrument  of  government  under  which  the  United  States  contSsteT" 
has  lived  for  a  ccntun,'  and  a  qjarter,  and  increased  from  a  with  the 

;  ■  .         ■  ArtiCtaaof 

seaboard  community  of  4,000,000  to  a  continental  nation  nuin-  cooiedetAUoa 

bering  over  90,000,000. 

In  contrast  to  the  old  government  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, the  new  Constitution  wns  frnnicd  as  a  government  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people"  of  the  L'nited 
States.  Whereas  the  members  of  the  old  Congress  were  serv- 
ants of  tlieir  respective  state  legislatures,  by  whom  they  were 
sent  or  recalled  at  pleasure,  the  members  of  the  ncw_House  of 
Keprescntati\'es,  elected  by  the  voters  in  congressional  districts 
in  every  state,  were  to  be  servants  of  The  n;ttion,  paid  from  Its 
treasury  lo  make_  kivvs  for  the  good  of  the  whole  land,  and 
given  ^tTccjuatc  powers  to  deal  with  all  quctitiDns  of  national 
iinporlance.  WIkich-^  ihf  president  of  the  old  Congress  had 
been  simply  its  presiding  officer  or  moderator,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  under  the  new  Cpastitulioo-was  given  powers 
for  the  execution  of  the  laws  made  by  Congress,  —  powers  ex- 
tending into  every  corner  of  the  land,  and  greater  than  those 
enjoyed  by  most  constitutional  monarcbs.  And  finally,  whereas 
the  old  Congress  provided  for  no.permanent  court  to  pronounce 
on  the  validity  of  its  own  laws  or  settle  disputes  at  law  between 
the  various  states,  the  new  Cons"th«tion  estabKsTied  a"  SupmiiC    ' 

•  The  Text  of  the  Congtituttcin  of  the  fnitcd  Statcn  (Appendix  11)  should 
be  csrefully  studied  in  connection  with  this  scclion,  which  is  vitiitiilly  ;i  cum- 
menlaiy  on  it. 
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Court  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  Congress  power  to  estab- 
lish inferior  national  (or  federal)  courts  throughout  the  Union. 

The  creation  of  these  three  independent  departments  of  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  judicial  power,  reaching  'every  citizen  in 
every  part  of  the  land,  was  the  fundamental  achievement  of 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  .The  idea  of  the  threefold 
division  of  power  was  not  a  new  one,  for  the  gpvemraents  of 
the  colonies  had  all  consisted  of  lawmaking  assemblies  elected 
by  the  people,  an  executive  appointed  (except  in  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island)  by  king  or  proprietary,  and  courts  of  jus- 
tice from  which  there  was  final  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  of 
the  king.  But  the  task  of  adopting  this  triple  plan  of  govern- 
ment on  a  national  scale,  while  still  preserving  the  individuality 
and  even  to  a  large  extent  the  independence  of  the  states,  was 
a  very  difficult  and  delicate  one. 

The  legislative  department  of  our  government  is  described  in 
Article  I  of  the  Constitution,  where  the  qualifications,  length  of 
term,  method  of  election,  duties  and  powers  of  the  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  are  prescribed.  The  number  of  sena- 
tors in  every  Congress  is  just  twice  the  number  of  states  in  the 
Union,  but  the  size  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  altered 
every  ten  years  when  a  new  census  of  the  U'nited  States  is 
taken.  Congress  then. makes  a  new  ratio  of  representation  and 
a  new  apportionment  of  congressional  districts  for  each  state, 
according  to  its  population.  The  present  House  (191 1)  con- 
tains 391  members,  one  for  about  every  220,000  of  population. 
If  the  original  ratio  of  i  to  30,000  had  been  kept,  the  House 
would  now  contain  about  2800  members.  So  rapid  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  Western  country  that  from  some  of  the 
original  seaboard  states  the  number  of  representatives  to  Con- 
gress has  actually  decreased  since  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  By  the  apportionment  of  the  census  of  1800 
Connecticut  was  entitled  to  7  congressmen,'  Massachusetts  to 

1  Although  Congress  consists  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  term  "  congressman  "  is  always  used  for  a  member  of  the  House,  and 
"  senator  "  for  a  member  of  the  Senate. 
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17,  North  Carolina  ia  12.  Virginia  to  22;  by  ihe  apportion- 
ment of  the  census  of  1900  these  states  were  given  a  rej^resen- 
tation  respectively  of  5,  14,  10,  and  10.  On  the  other  hand, 
New  York,  with  the  magnificent  development  0^  its  highway  of 
commerce  from  Lake  Krie  tu  Manhattan,  jumped  from  a  repre- 
senmdon  of  [7  in  iSoo  1037  in  igoo;  and  Pennsylvania,  with 
its  rich  coal  and  iron  industries,  enjoyed  a  growth  in  popukition 
entitling  it  to  32  congresismen  in  1900  as  against  iS  in  1800. 

In  order  to  become  laws  of  the  United  States  all  bills  intro-  223.  Ths 
duced  into  Congress  have  to  pass  both  !  louses  and  receive  the  coagreee 
President's  signature.  If  the  President  vetoes  a  bill,  it  still  be- 
comes a  law  if,  on  reconsideration,  both  I  louses  pass  it  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  If  t'ongress  passes  a  law  which  ts  not  withia 
its  auiliority  as  granted  by  Uie  Constitution  (Art.  f.  Sect.  8), 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  L'nited  States,  when  appealed  to  in 
any  case  to  test  that  law,  has  the  right  and  duty  to  dedare  the 
law  void.  TTie  subjects  on  which  Cong^ress  may  legislate  natu- 
rally include  all  those  which  concern  the  dignity  and  credit  uf  the 
nation  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers,  and  its  peace  aiid  security 
at  home,  namely :  the  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  and  between  the  slates ;  the  declaration  of  war  and  tlie 
direction  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the  country;  the 
regulation  of  the  currency  and  cninage  ;  the  control  of  territories 
and  public  lands ;  the  care  of  the  Indians,  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
lighthouses,  coast  survey,  and  all  that  pertains  to  shipping  and 
defense.  Moreover,  the  stales  are  forbidden  to  exercise  certain 
powers  of  sovereignly  delegated  to  the  national  Congi"ess.  No 
State  can  make  alliances,  go  to  war,  coin  money,  lay  taxes  on 
the  commerce  of  another  .state,  or  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  legal  Icntler  (lawful  money)  for  Uie  payment  of  debts.  * 

However,  after  deducting  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress  223.  Tbo 
ore.\pressly  denied  to  tiie  states,  the  latter  liave  an  immense  ficUi  ttiTrtatM 
for  legislati{>n.  All  those  things  which  especially  interest  the 
average  citizen  are  affairs  of  the  state  go%'emment,  namely :  the 
protection  of  life  uitd  properly ;  laws  of  marriage  aiwl  inheritance ; 
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The  Capitol  at  Washington 
nieeltng  place  of  the  Senate,  the  House,  ami  tho  Supreme  Court 

to  distinguish,  but  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  final 
in  determining  buth  the  hmils  of  the  federal  authority  and  the 
interpretation  of  tlie  Conslitutiun. 

The  duty  of  putting  into  efifat  the  laws  of  Congress  is  in- 
tiTjsted  to  the  excxutive  department  of  our  government.  Thei>- 
reiieally,  the  whole  of  this  immense  task  fatls  on  Uie  President 
alone,  who  "  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 
Actually  no  man  could  do  a  hundredth  part  of  the  work  of 
executing  the  thousands  of  laws  which  Congress  passes  every 
session.  To  coUcet  ihe  duties  and  excises  which  Congress  lays ; 
to  ctMn  the  money  which  it  authorizes ;  to  print  and  sell  the  bonds 
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it  issues ;  to  command  the  armies  i(  raises  ;  to  build  and  man  the 
warships  it  voles;  Lo  appoint  judges  for  the  courts  it  erects; 
to  handle  the  biislncss  of  the  post  office  ;  to  carry  into  effect  its 
agreements,  political  and  economic,  with  the  nations  of  the 
world;  to  govern  its  territories  and  dependencies  in  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  Pacific — ^all  this  calls  for  the  labors  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  secretaries,  undersecretaries,  and  clerks  in 
the  various  cxccimve  departments  at  Washington,  and  a  host  of 
federal  officials  in  our  seaports,  our  dockyards,  our  fons  and 
arsenals,  our  islands  and  tcniCories,  and  the  capitals  and  chief 
commercial  centers  of  foreign  coimtries. 

Nine  great  executive  departments  have  been  created  by  dm-  235.  The 
gress  to  perform  these  varied  duties.  ITie  departments  of  State 
(Foreign  Affairs).  Treasury',  War,  and  tiie  Post  Office  are  as  old 
as  our  government  itself.  TIjc  following^  departments  have  been 
added  as  the  business  af  government  required  :  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  in  1 798  ;  of  the  Interior  in  1849 ;  of  Justice  (the 
Attorney-General's  department')  in  1870;  of  Agriculture  in 
1889;  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  1903.  Every  President  on 
coming  into  office  chooses  tlie  heads  of  these  departments,  and 
these  nine  secretaries  form  the  President's  "  official  family  "  or 
cabinet  'ITiey  are  lieutenants  of  the  President  only,  responsible 
to  him  alone,  and  removable  by  him  at  his  pleasure.  He  con- 
sults them  in  regular  cabinet  meetings  as  to  the  affairs  of  their 
dc-partmcnis,  and.  acting  on  their  knowledge  and  advice,  he 
communicates  with  ( 'ongreSvS  by  an  elaborate  annual  message 
when  llie  Houses  assemble  un  the  first  Monday  of  each  Decem- 
ber, and  by  as  many  special  messages  during  the  session  as  be 
sees  fit  to  send.  Congress  does  not  recognize  the  cabinet,  but 
only  the  President.  Laws  on  every  subject  go  to  him,  not 
to  the  heads  uf  departments,  for  signature.  Appcnntmcnts  to 

I  The  Attomcy<>ciicnl.  or  legal  adviser  of  the  Prpiidcnt  and  prosecutor  of 
auilB  broiigiii  by  the  I'nitcd  Stales,  was  a  memhct  of  tht  President's  cabinvi  from 
Uie  iniiu>:ui3lii)n  ul  llie  (jnvcmnrni.  On  Ihr  i>llii-r  hand,  thc»ii(:li  ihc  I'Dsl-niTice 
Depanmctit  wasotgsniicd  in  the  colonial  djys,  ii£  head  (the  rostnustcr-Ccnetal) 
wf$  nqi  made  «  member  ol  the  cabinn  until  18)9. 
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executive  and  judicial  offices,  needing  the  amscnt  of  the  Senate, 
are  seni  lo  that  body  not  by  the  secrelaries  hui  by  ihc  Fresidenu 
He  is  the  only  executive  officer  recognized  by  ilie  Constitution. 

U  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  have 
the  President,  the  most  important  servant  of  the  government  of 
the  United  Statt-s.  chosen  hy  a  selected  body  <if  jvidicious  men 
called  '■  electors."  Kvery  state  should  choose,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  its  legislature,  :i  number  of  men  equal  to  that  state's 
represenla.iion  in  l.'ongrcss.  'J'he  men  so  chosen  were  to  as- 
semble and  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President.^  Thus  our 
chief  executive  was  to  be  actually  scleded  and  elected  by  a 
small,  carefully  chosen  body  of  men  in  each  state.  But  tlic 
statesmen  who  planned  this  calm,  judicious  method  of  selecting 
a  President  did  not  foresee  the  intense  party  feeling  that  wa-s  to 
develop  in  the  United  States  even  before  deoqge  Washington 
was  out  of  the  presidential  chair.  Tlie  parly  leaders  bcfii^an  ai 
once  to  select  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  have  done  so  ever  since.* 

The  vofcTH  in  each  state  still  continue  to  cast  their  votes  for 
presidential  electors,  but  the  electors  no  longer  thmtse  the  Presi- 
dent. They  simply  register  the  vote  of  their  state.  Each  party 
ticket  in  each  state  has  a  list  of  electors  (equal  in  number  to  the 
presidential  votes  lo  which  the  stale  is  entitled).  It  is  under- 
stood that  each  of  the  electors  on  the  victorious  tic^cct  will  cast 
his  vote  for  the  candidate  of  his  party,  who  has  been  regularly 
nominated  by  the  national  convention  some  montlis  before.    In 


'  .\t  first  Ihf  tier  lore  did  not  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Picsident  separately, 
bul  simply  marked  Uvo  names  on  their  ballots.  The  man  who  received  ihc 
highest  number  of  votes  {if  a  majority  of  the  whole  number)  became  rrcsidnit, 
and  tliL'  niii!i  wiih  the  next  higlitst  nunitiei  \'jce  I'lesidctil.  Sinir.  thin  ipcthod 
of  choice  r<:!iultcd  in  m  cn)b;in-.i$»ing  lie  in  the  election  of  iSod,  ([k  CunKtiiu- 
Iton  Kits  Hmcnded  (Anien<lment  XII)  in  i3o4,  lO  U  to  lia\'«  «jch  etccior  vote 
»pcaficnlly  for  I'resident  and  Vice  President. 

"  In  ihc  early  years  of  the  republic  the  candidates  were  selected  hy  pany 
caucutte*  in  Congress  or  by  the  indonemcnt  of  the  I'ariouti  state  Ic^IoiurM. 
Alwut  \%\a  ihe  iiniinnnl  party  '■machines"  were  orpinircd,  nnd  from  that  time 
great  national  convratiotiti,  wicincrrpd  by  ihe«e  party  nnachines,  have  met  Mvcral 
months  before  each  presidential  election  to  nominate  tlie  candidAteft. 
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other  words,  each  state,  in  choosing  Republican  or  Democratic 
electors,  simply  insfz-uf/s  those  eleftors  to  vote  for  the  Republican 
or  Democratic  caiididiiLe  for  the  presidency.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  electors  are  voted  for.  in  November,  it  is  known  which 
candidate  has  been  elected  President,  without  wailing  for  those 
electors  to  meet  and  cast  their  ballots  the  following  January. 

The  judicial  department  of  our  government  is  the  hardest  to  228.  Tts 
understand,  because  of  tlie  variety  of  courts  and  the  double  lartmcnt 
jurisdiction  of  national  and  state  tribunals.    Kvery  citizen  of  the  '^^"  courts) 
United  Stales  lives  under  two  systems  of  law,  national  and  state. 
For  violation  of  national  laws  (the  laws  of  C'ongress)  he  is  tried 
in  the  federal  (or  national)  courts ;  for  violation  of  state  laws  be 
is  tried  in  the  slate  courts. 

ITie  highest  court  in  our  judicial  system  is  the  United  .States  229.  The 
Supreme  Court,  sitting  at  Washington,  composed  of  a  chief  supremn 
justice  and  eight  associate  justices,  all  appointed  for  Kfc  by  the  ^°^^  ' 
I'resideni,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  most  dignified 
body  in  our  government  is  invested  with  enormous  power.  Its 
dedsion  is  final  in  alt  cases  brought  to  it  by  appeal  from  state 
or  federal  courts  thrinighout  the  land.*  It  is  the  official  inter- 
preter and  guardian  ol  the  Constitutinn.  It  has  sole  jurisdic- 
tion  in  eases  affecting  foreign  ambassadors  or  ministers,  and 
lijtcases  between  t^vo  states  or  between  a  .state  and  the  United 
-"S&tes.  Hut  any  case  between  corporations  or  individuals  in- 
voiviftg  f^'^  inUrpretattDtt  of  a  clause  of  the  Constitution  may  be 
appealed  from  the  lower  courts  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  in  the  deci- 
sion of  such  a  case  it  has  the  right  to  nullify  or  declare  void  any 
law  of  Congress  or  of  a  stale  that  it  finds  violating  the  Consti- 
tution. Radical  reformers,  especially  in  the  last  generation,  in- 
dignant tliat  a  mere  handful  of  men  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  holding  office  for  life,  should  have  power  so  to  control  the 

'  C'ongrrss  lias  csfablisfwd  fcdL-ral  courts  in  cverv  state  ot  the  Uninn ;  and  >ilt 
the  fcdtrnt!  jurtKct  {nnw  neurly  loo  in  number)  »re  iip|ioii)tcd  for  life  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Willi  the  tonaeot  of  the  Senate.  The  judges  ot  the  state  courts  arc  cither 
appointed  by  the  governor  (in  n  few  oJ  the  older  states)  or  elccicd  by  the  ficople 
or  ^e  legislature  for  a  term  varying  from  a  to  31  years. 
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legisbiioo  of  the  forty-odd  states  of  the  Vtunn.  haw  attacked 
the  Sopreme  Coun  and  e\'en  donanded  its  abolkioo.  But  the 
vast  wa^/cxixy  of  Amehcans  lool:  upon  the  highest  tnbanal  of 
the  nuion  vhfa  pride  for  the  moderatkm  of  iss  decssians  and 
vriifa  respect  for  the  int^rity  and  abOity  of  its  tnembers. 
tHk-  Tfct  There  are  many  important  features  in  the  actual  conduct  of 

uwt '  ■(  ue  the  ga\'emmcnt  of  the  United  States  wfaicfa  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  cocutituttaa  at  ail  Ilic  President's  cabinet,  the  national 
tinm  ma  ring  oon%-ention&,  and  the  instruction  of  electors  to  \x>te 
for  the  part>'*s  ncM^inec  for  Pre^dcnL  are  examples  thai  wc  haw 
;dready  noticed.  Other  customs  which  amount  almost  to  "  un- 
written laws ''  of  the  Consotution  are  u  >  the  fimitatioo  uf  the 
Preaidcnr's  office  to  two  terms,  an  cxxni|)le  set  b}*  \^'ashmgtD^ 
and  never  yet  depaned  from ;  (j  i  '*  senatorial  courtes)-."  which 
expects  the  President  to  appoint  as  fedetal  officers  in  each  sintc 
podges,  miinhals,  collectors  of  customs,  postmasters)  only  men 
wbo  arc  acceptable  tn  the  United  States  senators  from  that  state ; 
(3)  the  great  power  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, who,  by  his  selection  of  members  of  the  committees  and 
by  "  reoc^nizing  "  on  the  Hoor  of  the  House  only  such  debaters 
as  he  chooses  to,  can  do  more  to  infloence  the  l^slation  of 
Congress  than  any  other  man  in  the  countiy ;  (4)  the  traosBction 
of  pracUcaUy  all  the  business  of  Congress  in  committee  rooms. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  last  two  points  mentioned.  Congress 
has  largely  ceased  to  be  a  hall  of  debate  in  which  national  issues 
are  threshed  oat  by  the  greatwl  orators  of  the  tution.  aiKl  has 
become  scarcely  more  than  a  great  \'onng  machine,  run  bv  the 
patty  in  power.  Only  occasionalh.'  ts  its  influence  fek  In  shaping 
the  political  or  moral  thougtit  of  the  nation,  tlirough  some  set 
speech  which  has  been  voted  "  permission  to  print."  Few  Ameri- 
cans follow  the  daily  business  of  Congress  as  Englishmen  follow 
the  debates  of  Parliament 

Several  of  the  states,  notably  Massachusetts,  accepted  the 
Constitution  only  on  condition  that  amendments  be  added  guar- 
anteeing certain  immemorial  rights,  such  as  liberty-  i»f  speedi 
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and  press,  immunity  from  arbitrary  aiTest  and  cruel  punish- 
ments, freedom  of  peaceable  assembly,  a.iid  the  right  to  he  tried 
by  a  jury  of  one's  peers  after  a  public  hearinfj  of  witnesses  on 
both  sides.  Ten  amendments,  constituting  a  Bill  of  Rights,  were 
according'ly  adopted  by  Congress  and  ratified  hy  the  states  soon 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  new  govenmieiU  (November,  1791). 
The  demand  for  these  amendments  shows  that  the  states  still 
regarded  the  central  government  \vith  something  of  that  jealous 
and  cautious  distrust  with  which  they  had  viewed  the  officers  of 
the  British  crown. 

Only  five  amendments  have  been  added  to  the  Constitution  232.  arwoI 
since  the  passage  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Of  these,  two  were  only  conatitutioa 
sEight  revisions  of  clauses  in  the  original  articles,  and  the  last 
three  were  occasioned  by  staverj'  and  the  Civil  War.  If  the 
process  of  amending  the  Constitution  were  less  complicated 
(see  Art.  V),  we  should  prubablv  have  had  many  more  than 
fifteen  amendmcnt.s,  for  proposals  are  constantly  being  agitated 
for  the  alteration  of  the  Constitution  ^ ;  for  example,  that  the 
United  States  senators  shall  be  elected  by  the  vote  of  the 
people  (see  Art.  I,  sect.  3,  clause  i);  that  Congress  be  given 
power  to  regulate  certain  business  corporations  ;  that  the  people 
he  allowed  to  "  initiate "  legislation,  or  instruct  Congress  to 
introduce  certain  bills. 

•In  the  absence  of  specific  amendments  Congress  is  able  to  233.  Tho 
extend  its  authority  pretty  widely  by  stretching  the  so^aDed  ctanae'^ofi 
"  elastic  clause  "  of  tlie  Constitution,  which,  after  the  enumcra-  coiwtitutid 
tion  of  the  powers  nf  Congress,  adds,  "And  to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrytng  into  execution 
the  foregoing  poweIT**Tr^t.  I,  sect.  S,  clause  iS).    From  the 
very  earliest  days  of  our  government  there  have  been  parties 
with  oppofJte  views  on  the  interpretation  of  this  clause  of  the 
Constitution.   The  "  strict  consmiciionists  "  have  held  that  the 
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letter  of  the  C'onstitution  must  be  observed,  and  that  Congress 
and  the  President  must  exercise  only  the  powers  extiuitJy 
grankd  to  Chein  in  Articlcs_i,^amUl.  On  the  other  hand,  ihe 
"  loose  CO nstructionistsr^profetiiirng  themselves  equally  devoted 
to  the  Constitution,  have  contended  that  the  true  interpretation 
of  its  spirit  involves  the  assumption  by  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  powers  not  explicitly  granted,  but  evidently  intended _ 
and  implied. 


234.  The  I  he  recent  industnal  and  commcraal  development  of  our 

extent  of  the  ,  ,      ,  .         ,    .  ,  ,    . 

Kderai  power  country  has  miide  the  question  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the 

federal  government  a  very  vital  one.  For  example,  when  the 
Constitution  gives  Congress  the  right  to  "regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  states  "  (An.  1,  sect.  8.  clause  3),  does  that 
power  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  regulation  of  the  rates  which 
railroads  shall  charge  to  carry  goods  from  state  to  state,  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  corporations  which  do  a  large  business  in  and  be- 
tween many  states,  and  even  the  regulation  of  the  factories 
whose  products  go  into  all  the  states  of  the  Union  ?  Our  rapid 
economic  development  has  carried  our  great  industries  beyond 
the  limits  and  control  of  the  states.  Can  we  respect  the  power 
of  the  states  and  still  maintain  the  efficiency  of  our  national 
government  ?  That  is  the  great  question  which  to-day  divides 
the  advocates  of  federal  cxten.sion  and  the  critics  of  ''federal 
usurpation." 
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Thf  United  States  which  Washington  was  called  upon  to 
preside  over  in  17^9.  by  ihe  unanimous  vote  of  the  presidential 
electors,  was  a  far  different  country  from  the  United  States  of 
to-day.  A  free  white  papulation  of  3,200,000,  with  700,000 
slaves, — considerably  less  altogether  than  the  present  population 
of  New  York  City,  —  was  scattered  along  ihe  Atlantic  seaboard 
from  the  rockbound  coast  of  New  I'jigknd  to  the  riee  lands  of 
Georgia.  Philadelphia,  the  gay  capital  of  The  Confederation, 
had  a  jjopulation  of  42,000.  New  York  had  about  32,000 ; 
and  IJoslon,  Charleston,  IJalliinorc,  and  Salem  were  the  only 
other  cities  whose  census  reached  the  10,000  mark.  Virginia, 
the  oldest  and  large.it  of  the  commonwealths  of  the  I' nion,  had 
not  a  single  cily  worthy  of  tlw  name.  A  small  hut  steady  immi- 
gration, chiefly  of  Scotch-Irish  stock  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  had  followed  Daniel  Hnonc  and  John  Sevier  across 
ihe  Alleghenics  to  found  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see. The  census  of  1790  estimated  that  109,000  of  these  hardy 
frontiersmen  were  scattered  through  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  Cuinijcrland  rivers. 

What  is  now  a  land  af  factories  and  cities  was  then  a  land  of 
forests  and  farms.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  were 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Shipping  and  fishing  were  the  only  industries 
of  importance.  Of  manufactures  there  was  scarcely  a  trace. 
Travel  w:w  infrequent,  roads  were  scarce  and  poor,  and  the 
inns  had  to  make  up  in  hospitality  what  they  lacked  in  comforts 
and  conveniences.  The  lumbering,  springless  stagecoach,  with  its 
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stifling  leathern  curtains  for  prottiction  against  wind  and  rain, 
was  the  only  means  of  transportation  for  those  whose  business 
pievenled  ilioin  from  traveling  by  water,  or  whose  health  or  cir- 
cumstances made  impossible  the  journey  by  horseback.  In  any 
casc.'thf  means  of  transportation  at  the  end  of  ihc  eighteenth 
century  showed  no  ciiscntial  improvement  in  tximfort  or  speed 
over  those  of  two  thousand  years  earlier,  —  the  horse,  the  sail- 
boat, and  the  stage.  The*  journey  of  a  Roman  official  from 
Asia  Minor  lo  Italy  in  fourteen  days,  over  the  s]jli;ndid  roads 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  could  not  have  been  duplicated  anywhere 
in  America,  or  even  in  Kuropi',  in  the  year  rSoo. 


fThe  immediate  economic  needs  of  the  country,  such  as  the  237,  boo- 
dearing  and  settling  of  new  lands,  Utc  provision  for  a  reliable  eJtf  "^  *"" 
and  uniform  ctiiTenc)',  the  nurture  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, were  so  pressing  that  the  American  in  1781;  devoted 
even  a  smaller  fraction  of  his  time  than  he  does  tcKJay  to 
the  cultivation  of  inLelleclual  and  artistic  interests. 

Society  in  the  American  cities  jealously  guarded  the  distinc-  238.  socui 
tions  of  high  binh  and  gtwid  breeding.   Powdered  wigs,  silver  **•**"•■■ 
Jcs,  liveried  footmen,  stalely  courtesy  of  s|>eech  and  man- 
were  the  marks  of  the  social  aristocracy.    But  for  ail  its 
brave  show  it  was  a  harmless  aristocracy.  The  wide  gulf  which 
to^y  separates   fabulous   weaUh    from    sordid   poverty  did 
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not  exist  in  ihe  United  States  of  i^&i).  Our  visitors  from 
Europp,  cspccialt)'  the-  Frt-nchmL-n,  were  impressed  with  (he 
gcnt-nil  diffusion  of  moderate  prosperity  in  America,  and  were 
filled  with  prophetic  hopes  ihat  this  land  would  be  forever  a 
model  of  democracy  to  the ''  ovste-ridden  "  countries  of  Kuropc. 
239.  The  The  first  Wednesday  in  March  (March  4),  17S9,  Itad  been 

oftSBiove™-  appointed  by  the  old  Congress  nf  the  Confederation  as  the  day 
,mnt  f^Jf  ^\^^  assembling  of  the  new  Congress  of  ihc  United  States. 

On  the  third  of  March  the  guns  of  New  York  fired  a  parting 
salute  to  the  old  government,  and  on  the  next  morning  a  wel- 
coming salute  to  the  new.  Rut  both  salutes  stirred  only  empty 
edioes;  for  the  nid  Congress  had  ceased  10  meet  some  months 
before,  and  the  new  Congress  was  not  ready  to  organize  for 
nearly  a  mimlh  to  come.  Pmir  roads,  uncertain  conveyances, 
and  the  Liteness  of  the  elections  had  prevented  more  than  half 
of  the  twenty-two  senators'  and  three  fourths  of  tlie  fifty-nine 
con^cssmen  from  reaching  New  York  City,  the  temporary  capi- 
tal, on  tite  appointed  day.  It  took  the  entire  month  of  April 
for  the  I  louses  to  organize,  lo  count  the  electoral  vote,  notify 
Washington  formally  of  his  election,  and  witness  the  ceremony 
of  his  inauguration  as  first  President  of  the  I'nited  States 
(April  30). 

Washington's  journey  from  his  fine  estate  of  Mount  Vernon, 
on  the  Potomac,  to  the  city  "f  New  York  was  one  long  ovation. 
The  streets  were  strewn  with  flowers.  Triumphal  arches,  din- 
ners, speeches,  cheers,  and  .songs  gave  him  the  grateful  assurance 
that  his  inestimable  services  in  war  and  peace  were  appreciated 
by  his  countrymen.  His  characteristic  response  showed  no  ela- 
tion of  pride,  but  only  a  deepened  sense  of  responsibility  in  his 
new  office.  "'  I  walk  on  untrodden  ground,"  he  wrote  ;  ''  there  is 
scarcely  any  action  the  motive  of  which  may  not  be  subjected 
to  a  double  interpretation  :  there  is  srartx^ly  any  piirt  of  my 
conduct  that  may  not  hereafter  be  drawn  into  precedent."   .'\ll 
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eyes  were  upon  him.  His  task  was  immense,  He  liad  to  create 
the  deiiiocratic  dignity  of  the  President's  ofEicc,  to  choose  wise 
unselors,  to  appoint  upright  and  able  judges,  to  hold  factions  in 
check,  to  deal  wisely  with  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers, 
to  set  a  precedent  £nr  the  relations  of  the  executive  to  Con- 
ess,  to  presen,'e  the  due  fomis  of  official  ceremony  without 
offending  republican  principles ;  and  it  needed  every  particle  of 
his  wisdom,  his  tact,  his  patience,  his  zeal,  to  accomplish  Lhe  task. 

After  some  entreaty  Washin^on  prevailed  on  'I'homas  Jeffer-  241.  Tboiiut 
son  to  give  up  his  diplomatic  position  as  minister  to  Prance  and  gec^^ary  at 
become  Secretary  of  State  in  the  first  cabinet.  Jefferson  was  a  ^^^^ 
great  stace.sma:i  and  scholar,  with  an  intense  faith  in  the  sound 
common  sense  of  the  people,  and  an  equally  strong  distrust  of 
a  powerful  executive  government.  He  said  thai  as  between 
newspapers  witliouL  a  government  or  a  government  without 
newspapers,  he  preferred  the  former.  His  enthusiasm  for  the 
democraiic  ideal  had  been  strengthened  by  a  wide  and  sympa- 
thetic reading  of  the  great  French  political  philosophers  who 
were  helping  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  French  Revolution. 
Sometimes  this  enthusiasm  !cd  him  to  extreme  statements,  as, 
for  example,  that  a  revolution  every  twcntj'  years  or  so  was 
good  for  a  nation ;  but  his  practice  was  more  moderate  than  his 
theory,  and  he  never  actually  encouraged  or  supported  any  revo- 
lution except  the  great  one  which  made  us  an  indcpi-ndent  nation. 
He  differed  widely  from  Wasliington  in  his  JLilerprctation  of  the 
t'onsritution  and  in  his  foreign  policy,  but  nevertheless,  during 
the  four  years  which  he  served  in  the  cabinet,  he  was  a  loyal 
and  cfTicient  officer,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted  in  1793 
with  expressions  of  sincere  regret  and  cukig>*  by  his  chief. 

Kor  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Washington  chose  Alexander  242.  ai»- 
Hamilton.    Hainiltoii  was  born  in  1757,  of  Scotch  and  French  toB*s«CT«uy 
blood,  in  the  British  island  of  Nevis  in  the  >Vest  Indies.    On  I'"** 
account  of  his  precocious  gifts  of  intellect  he  was  sent  to  New 
York  in  his  early  teens  to  be  educated  at  Kings  (Columbia)  Col- 
lege.   He  plunged  immediately  into  the  stirring  political  battle 
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raised  by  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  Townshcnd  duties,  embracing 
the  patriot  cause.  He  served  as  Washington's  aid-de-camp  during 
the  kcvoluiion,  sat  in  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion, and,  by  his  biilliant  essays  in  "  The  Federalist ''  and  debates 
in  ihe  New  York  convention,  secured  almost  single-handed  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  hy  his  state.  He  differed  abso- 
lutely from  Jefferson  on  every  question  of  the  in lerp relation  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  policy  of  the  government.  The  two 
men,  each  convinced  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  his  own 
view,  glared  at  each  other  across  the  cabinet  table,  and  even 
on  occasions  rose  trembling  with  rage,  ready  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  each  other.  Each  begged  the  President  to  choose 
between  them  and  let  ilie  other  resign.  But  Washington,  partly 
to  keep  in  his  cabinet  representatives  of  opposite  views  in 
public  policy,  partly  because  he  did  not  want  to  spare  the  valu- 
able services  of  either  of  them,  prevailed  on  Uiem  both  to 
remain  in  the  cabinet  during  his  first  administration. 

An  immense  and  varied  mass  of  business  confronted  the  first 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  'I'hc  executive  departments 
(State,  Treasury,  War)  had  to  be  created,  salaries  fi.\ed,  and 
appropriations  made  for  running  the  government.  Federal 
courts  and  post  offices  had  to  be  established.  The  Indians 
on  the  northern  and  western  borders  had  to  be  subdued,  and 
provision  made  for  governing  the  territories.  The  seventy- 
eight  amendments  which  the  various  states  had  su^ested 
on  accepting  the  Constitution  had  to  be  debated  and  reduced 
to  suitable  form  and  number  to  submit  to  the  people  of  each 
stale  for  ritification.  Twelve  amendments  were  actually  sub- 
mitted, and  ten  adopted.  The  first  census  of  the  United  States 
had  Lo  be  taken,  and  a  site  selected  fur  the  permanent  capital 
of  the  Union. 

But  the  most  urgent  business  before  Congress  was  the  settle- 
ment of  the  countr}''s  finances.  Alexander  !  lamilton  ocxupies 
the  center  of  the  stage  in  Washington's  iirst  admini  si  ration. 
The  brilliant  young  Secretar)'  of  the  Treasury  had  two  great 


problems  to  handle,  namely,  the  establishment  of  the  credit  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  providing  of  an  adequate  income  to 

meet  the  expenses  of  tlie  govemjnent.    How  well  he  solved 

^hhese  problems  we  inay  learn  from  the  ornate  eulogy  bestowed 
cm  him  forty  years  later  by  Daniel  Webster:  "  He  smote  the 
rock  of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue 
gushed  forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  Public  Credit,  and 
It  sprang  upon  its  feet." 

The  debt  of  the  Ignited  States  in  1789  was  $54,000,000.  245.  The 
About  $12,000,000  of  this  was  owed  to  France  and  Holland,  umtedstatoa 
who  had  been  our  allies  in  the  Revolutionary  War ;  and  the  re- 
mainder was  a  domestic  debt,  mostly  in  the  form  of  certificates 
of  the  government  promising  to  pay  the  holder  the  amount 
named  on  the  paper.  Now  evci^ybody  agreed  that  tlie  good  faith 
of  the  United  States  demanded  that  every  dollar  of  the  foreign 
debt  should  be  paid.  But  Hamilton's  proposal  to  pay  the  do- 
mestic debt  as  well,  at  its  full  face  value,  was  strenuously  resisted. 
Dunns'  l^'^*-'  weak  administration  of  the  Confederation  the  certifi- 
cates, or  the  government's  promises  to  pay,  had  fallen  far  below 
the  vahic  named  on  their  face.  Honest  debtors  had  been  forced 
to  part  Willi  these  government  ccrtiJicates  at  only  a  fraction  of 
their  value,  and  shrewd  money  changers  had  bought  them  up 
as  a  speculation.  It  was  even  hinted  by  Hamilton's  enemies 
that  he  had  given  his  friends  and  political  supporters  advance 
iformation  that  he  was  going  to  pay  the  full  value  of  the  cer- 
*tificates,  and  so  enabled  them  to  buy  up  the  paper  and  make 
enormous  profiLs  out  of  the  government.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  enriched  some  rascals  at  the  expense  of  the  community 
at  large.  Hamilton  insisted  that  the  full  faith  of  the  Ignited 
States  be  kept,  and  tliat  the  certificates  be  redeemed  al  their 
face  value.  It  would  be  the  only  way,  he  argued,  to  prevent 
future  holders  from  selling  at  a  discount  our  government's 

pledges  to  pay.    He  was  right    Since  his  day  the  credit  of  the 

^■^ntted  States  has  been  so  sound  that  its  bonds,  or  promises 
^^Bo  pay  at  a  future  date,  have  been  as  good  as  gold. 


246.  Tte  Hamilton  went  even  a  step  further  in  his  policy  of  making 

ttoii"  at  the  the  I'nited  States  a  power  entitled  to  respect  and  confidence  in 
«m"^  "^  the  eves  of  the  world.  The  various  states  of  the  Union  had  con- 
traded  debts  during  the  Rcvohirionaiy  War  to  the  amount  of 
some  :fi2o.ooo,ooo.  On  the  ground  that  debts  incurred  for  the 
common  defense  of  the  country  should  be  paid  out  of  the  com- 
mon treasury  of  the  country,  Hamilton  proposed  to  Congress 
that  the  United  States  should  assume  tiiis  §20,000,000  of  state 
debts.  This  policy  of  "assumption"  was  a  very  shrewd  one, 
for,  by  making  the  national  goveniment  instead  of  tlie  thirteen 
stale  govcniments  responsible  for  the  country's  debt,  it  taught 
creditors  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  repiard  the  United  States 
as  a  single  political  power,  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts, 
the  states.  It  made  possible  a  uniform  rate  of  interest  and 
standard  of  security  for  all  the  public  debt ;  and,  as  men  are 
always  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  those  who  owe  them 
money,  it  rallied  the  rich  investing  classes  to  the  support  of  the 
national  government. 
247.  A  pro-  To  meet  the  interest  on  the  $75,000,000  made  by  adding  the 
levied  state  debts  to  the  full  face  value  and  unpaid  interest  of  the  old 

national  debt  under  the  Confederation,  an  annual  revenue  of 
over  $4,500,000  was  needed.  Hamilton  proposed  to  raise  this 
money  by  a  tariff,  or  custonns  duties  levied  on  imported  goods.* 
As  our  foreign  trade  was  large,  a  tariff  averaging  less  than  ro 
per  cent  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  Besides  providing 
a  revenue  for  running  the  government,  tlie  duties  levied  on  im- 
ported goods  would  encourage  native  manufactures  by  "■  pro- 
tecting "  them  against  European  competition.  Our  country 
would  thus  cease  to  he  an  almost  purely  agricultural  community, 
with  the  limited  outlook  and  interests  of  a  farming  people ;  cities 
would  grow  up,  and  the  various  fields  of  enterprise  opened  by 

1  Tariff  U  an  Arabic  word  meaning,  litendlr,  a  "  list "  or  "  schedule."  We  um 
the  word  for  duties  levied  on  unpoiud  goods,  while  (he  duty  on  domestic  goods 
ia  cilled  inleirtal  rcvrnuc.  The  theory  of  the  Urilf  is  discussed  at  lenglli  further 
on  in  this  book  (Chapter  IX). 


manufachirc  and  commerce  would  give  employment  lo  people  uf 
varied  talents,  would  attract  immigranis  from  foreign  cnumries, 
and  would  promote  inventiveness  and  alertness  in  our  population. 

The  crowning  feature  of  Hamilton's  financial  system  was  the  248.  a  Ha- 
f  establishment  uf  a  National  Bank,  chartered  by  Congress  lo  ad  cheered" 
as  the  government's  agent  and  medium  in  its  money  transac- 
tions.  The  Bank  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  holding  on  deposit 
ail  the  funds  of  the  United  States  collected  from  customs  duties, 
the  sale  of  public  lands,  or  other  sources;  $2,000,000  of  the 
$10,000,000  of  the  Bank's  capital  was  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
United  States,  and  its  notes  were  to  be  accepted  in  payment  of  aJl 
debts  owed  the  United  States.    In  return  for  these  favors  the 
Bank  was  to  manage  all  the  government  loans,  was  to  be  ready 
(.in  lime  of  fiimndal  stresii  to  furnish  aid  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
^United  States,  and  was  to  be  subject  to  the  general  supervision 
,    of  the  national  govemnieni  through  reports  on  its  condition  sub- 

Imitted  not  oftener  than  weekly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. .. 
The  whole  financial  program  of   Hamilton,  which  wc  have  249.  oppoii- 


outlined  in  brief,  met  witli  bJtter  antagonism.    The  assumption  ton'^s'linaD-  ' 


Iflf  stale  debts  was  opposed  by  states  like  Virginia  and  North  ^iai  policy 
Carolina,  which,  through  the  sale  of  their  western  lands  had 
nearly  paid  off  tlieir  debts,  and  objected  lo  sharing  in  the  taxa- 
tion for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  less  fortunate  or  less 
itfirifty  states.  The  uriff  was  opposed  by  the  purely  agricultural 
states  of  the  South,  which  contended  that  the  government  had 
,no  business  to  encourage  one  form  of  industn,'  (manufactures) 
jn  preference  to  anotlier  (fanning).  The  Bank  was  opposed  on 
Jthc  ground  that  Congress  was  nowhere  in  the  Constitution  given 
le  power  to  create  a  corporation  and  to  favor  it  with  a  monop- 
>ly  of  the  government's  ftnaacial  busijiess.  In  his  famous  re- 
>rts  and  recommendations  to  Congress  in  the  years  1790  and 
[791  Hamilton  argued  his  cause  with  such  force  and  brilliant^ 
lat  he  overcame  opposition  and  put  his  whole  program  through; 
ilthough  in  some  Instances,  as  in  the  case  of  "  assumption,"  only 
Dy  the  narrowest  majorities. 
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The  result  of  Hamilton's  policy  was  the  division  of  the  aib- 
inet,  Congress,  and  the  country  at  large  into  two  wcll-dcfincd 
parties,  one  led  by  himself  {to  which  both  Washington  and  the 
Vice  President,  John  Adams,  inclined),  the  other  led  by  Jefferson. 
Hamilton's  followers  were  called  Federalists,  because  they  ad- 
vocated a  strong  federal  (central)  government  as  opposed  to 
the  state  governments.  *l"he  jeffersonJan  party  took  the  name 
Democratic-Kc  publican  I  from  which  they  very  soon  dropped  the 
"  Democratic  "  part,  as  the  word  was  brought  into  disrepute 
by  extreme  revolutionists  in  France.'  *l'hc  Republican  party  of 
Jefferson's  day  [to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  present 
Republican  party,  which  was  organized  in  1854  in  opposition 
to  the  extension  of  negro  slavery)  had  its  chief  ft^lowing  in  the 
Southern  states.  It  favored  agriculture  ss  against  manufactur- 
ing industries.  It  advocated  the  "  strict  construction "  of  the 
Constitution.  Finally,  the  Republicans  had  a>nfidfnce  in  the 
people  at  lar^e  to  conduct  the  greater  part  of  the  business  of 
government  in  their  local  institutions  of  slate,  county,  and  town  ; 
whereas  the  Federalists  believed  that  a  part  of  the  people,  "  the 
rich,  the  well-bom,  and  the  able,"  as  John  Adams  wrote,  should 
govern  the  rest.  Hamilton  even  went  so  far,  in  a  political 
argument  with  Jefferson,  as  to  bring  his  fist  down  on  the  table 
and  shout,  "  \' our  pci>/>/c,  sir.  is  nothing  but  a  great  beast  I " 

Jefferson's  ideal,  in  a  word,  was  a  govemment  for  the  people 
and  by  the  people,  while  Hamilton's  ideal  was  a  government 
for  the  people  by  the  trained  statesmen  allied  with  tlie  great 
property  holders.  The  former  is  the  democratic  Ideal,  the  latter 
the  aristocratic  or  paternal  ideal.^  In  varying  degrees  of  inten- 
sity tliese  two  eoneeplions  of  government  Itave  been  arrayed 
against  each  other  through  the  entire  histon,'  of  our  country. 
Party  names  have  changed  ;  men  have  called  themselves  l'"ed- 
eralisl.s.  Republicans,  Dcmocrat.t,  Whigs,  Populists,  Socialists ; 
parties  have  emphasized  scores  of  "  paramount  issues,"  such  as 

1  See  Robinson  and  Itcard,  The  Dewioptncnt  al  Modem  Europe,  Vol.  I, 
p,  1&4,  "  Tht  KcQEfi  0/  Terror." 


a  national  bank,  the  tariff,  state  rights,  tlic  acquisition  of  new 
lerritory,  curbing  the  Crusts,  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  the 
government  ownership   of  the  railroads.    But  underneath   all 
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Washington's  Home  at  Mount  Vernon 

these  party  issues  lies  the  fundamental  antagonism  of  thejeffer- 
sonian  and  the  Hamiltonian  principk's,  —  dcmofracy  or  paternal- 
ism, jealous  limitation  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  national 
government  or  deliberate  extension  and  confirmation  of  them. 


I 


The  Reigjt  of  Federalism 


I 


As  the  ejection  of  1792  approached,  Washington  wished  {n  252.  Thert- 

excliange  the  cares  of  llie  presidency  for  his  belo\'cd  acres  of  wa«hingtoa, 
Mount  Vernon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  But  he  yielded  ''*' 
to  Hamilton's  entreaty  and  became  a  candidate  for  a  second 
term.  The  financial  policy  of  the  Secrctar)'  of  the  Treasury 
had  aroused  bitter  antagonism,  and  was  rapidly  consolidating 
the  opposition  party  of  Republicans,  headed  by  'ITiomas  Jeffer- 
son. If  the  strong  hand  of  Washington  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  government  at  this  critical  moment,  the  work  of  three 
years  might  be  mined  by  the  strife  uf  parties  before  il  had  had 
lime  to  prove  its  worth.  Washington  was  the  only  man  above 
the  party  discord.    His  election  was  again  unanimous,  but  the 
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Republican  parly  proved  its  strength  dirou^hout  the  cxjuntry 
by  clfcting  a  majority  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
third  C!nngress  {.1793-1795)- 

Wa.shingtnn  had  scarcely  taken  the  oath  of  oRicl:  a  second 
time  when  news  came  of  events  in  France  which  were  to  plunge 
Europe  into  twenty  years  of  incessant  warfare,  to  color  the 
politics  of  the  United  Slates  during  the  whole  period,  and  even 
to  involve  lis  in  actual  wars  with  both  I'rance  and  England. 
The  French  people  accomplished  a  wonderful  revolution  in  the 
years  1789-1791.  They  reformed  State  and  Church  by  sweep- 
ing away  many  oppressive  privileges  and  age-long  abuses  by 
die  nobles  and  the  clerfjy.  But  llic  enthusiasm  for  reform  de- 
generated into  a  passion  for  destruction.  Paris  and  the  French 
government  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  ardent  radi- 
cals, who  overthrew  the  ancient  monarchy,  guilluHned  their  king 
and  queen,  and  inaugurated  a  "  reign  of  terror "  Through  the 
land  by  the  execution  of  all  those  wlio  were  suspected  of  the 
slightes.1  leanings  toward  aristocracy.  The  revolutionary  French 
republic  undertook  a  defiant  crusade  against  all  the  thrones  of 
Kurope,  to  .spread  the  gospel  of  "libcriv,  equality,  and  fraternity." 
In  the  summer  of  1 793  it  was  at  war  with  Prussia,  Austria,  Eng- 
land, and  several  minor  kingdoms  of  western  Europe' 

Now  Trance  was  our  ally.  Her  government  had  been  the 
first  in  Furope  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the  I'nited 
States,  by  the  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance  of  1778.  Her 
king  had  lent  us  targe  sums  of  money,  and  sent  us  men  and 
ships,  in  the  hope  that  he  was  eonti'ibuting  to  ihe  downfall  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  treaty  of  alliance  of  1778  pledged  us 
to  aid  Fnmce  in  the  defense  of  her  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  if  they  were  attacked  by  a  foreign  foe,  and  to  allow  her 
the  use  of  our  ports  for  the  ships  she  captua-d  in  war.  But  did 
the  treaty  with  Louis  XV  Fs  government,  made  for  mutual  de- 
fense against  K.nglanri,  pledge  its,  after  both  parties  had  made 

1  For  the  course  of  the  French  KevoLudon,  Me  Koblnaun  anil  Heard,  The 
Development  of  Mcwlcm  Europe,  Vol.  I,  ch«p.  toU. 
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peace  witfi  England  (1783),  to  support  the  French  republic 
which  had  overthrown  Louis  XVI's  government  ?  The  Presi- 
dent thought  not.  Accordingly,  with  the  unanimous  assent  of 
his  cabinet,  Washington  issued  on  April  22,  1793,  a  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality,  which  declared  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  entirely  aloof  from  the  complicated  hos- 
tilities of  Europe.  It  was  a  second  declaration  of  independence. 

The  proclamation  of  neutrality  was  prompted  by  the  state  of  255.  Reas- 
our  own  country  as  well  as  by  that  of  Europe.  On  our  uorth-  trail?? 
western  frontier  the  British  were  still  in  possession  of  a  line 
of  valuable  fur  posts  extending  along  our  side  of  the  Great 
Lakes  from  Oswfgga-*©  Mackinaw ;  and  were  secretly  encour- 
aging the  Indians  to  dispute  the  occupation  of  the  Ohio  valley 
with  the  emigrants  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  To  the  south 
and  southwest  the  Spaniards  were  inciting  the  Creeks  and  Chero- 
kees  of  Florida  against  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  and,  by  clos- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  our  western  shipping,  were 
tempting  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  To  have  joined  France  in  her 
war  against  England  and  Spain,  therefore,  would  have  been  to 
let  loose  the  horrors  of  Indian  massacre  on  our  borders,  to  risk 
the  permanent  loss  of  our  trading  posts  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  perhaps  to  throw  the  pioneer  communities  of  the  southwest 
into  the  arms  of  Spain,  who  offered  them  free  use  of  the  great 
river  for  the  transportation  of  their  hogs  and  grain.  Neutrality 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  our  territory 
and  the  amicable  settlement  of  disputes  then  pending  with  our 
neighbors  England  and  Spain. 

A  few  days  before  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  was  issued  256.  «  citi 
"  Citizen  Genfit "  arrived  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  as  min-  G^Qg^"" 
ister  of  the  French  republic  to  the  United  States.  Genet  had 
no  idea  that  America  could  remain  neutral.  He  was  coming 
quite  frankly  in  order  to  use  our  ports  as  the  base  of  naval  war 
against  the  British  West  Indies,  and  to  instruct  this  government 
in  its  proper  conduct  as  the  ally  of  the  "  sister  republic  "  of 
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?"ranct'.  His  journey  frorii  Charlc-stun  to  Philadelphia  \vas  a 
ciintinunus  ovation  of  feasting,  oratory,  and  singing  of  ihe 
"  Marseillaise  "  by  the  Republicans,  who  hated  England  as  die 
source  of  the  "  aristocratic  "  ideas  of  Hamilton  and  the  other 
Kudcralists.  Genet  was  vain  and  rash.  His  head  was  turned 
by  Republican  adulation.  His  conduct  became  outrageous  for 
a  diplomat.  He  issued  his  orders  to  the  French  consuls  in 
America  as  if  they  were  bis  paid  agents  and  spies.  He  used 
the  columns  of  the  Republican  press  for  frenzied  appeals  to 
faction.  He  scolded  our  I'resident  and  secretaries  for  not  learn- 
ing from  him  the  true  meaning  of  democracy.  He  defied  the 
proclamation  of  neutrality  by  openly  bringing  captured  Hritish 
ships  into  our  ports  and  fitting  tlieni  out  as  privateers  to  prey 
on  English  commerce  in  the  West  Indies.  He  even  addressed 
his  petulant  letters  to  Washington,  and  when  reminded  by  the 
Secretaiy  of  State  that  the  President  did  not  communicate 
directly  with  ministers  of  foreign  cxjuntrics,  he  threatened  to 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  judge  between 
Geoigc  Washington  and  himself.  Such  conduct  was  too  im- 
pertinent for  e\'en  the  warmest  Republican  sympatliizers  with 
France  to  stand.  At  the  request  of  the  administration  Genet 
was  recalled.  \\\%  behavior  had  brought  di.icredit  on  the  extreme 
Republicans  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Federalists. 

A  more  serious  problem  for  the  administration  uf  Washing- 
ton than  the  maintenance  of  neutrality  was  the  preservation  of 
peace  witli  England.  We  have  already  seen  how  British  gar- 
risons still  held  fortified  posts  on  our  shores  of  the  Great 
I.akes.  The  value  of  the  fur  trade  at  the  posts  was  over 
$1,500,000  annually,  and  the  excuse  Great  Britain  gave  for  not 
surrendering  them  was  that  American  merchants  owed  large 
debts  in  Kngland  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  which  our 
government  had  not  compelled  them  to  pay.  We,  on  our  aide, 
complained  that  the  British,  on  the  evacuation  of  our  seaports 
at  tlie  close  of  the  Revolution,  had  tarried  off  a  number  of 
our  slaves  in  their  ships;   had  dosed  tlic  West  Indian  ports 
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to  our  trade ;  had  refused  to  send  a  minister  to  our  country ; 
and,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  France  in  1793,  had  be- 
gun to  stop  our  merchantmen  on  the  high  seas  to  search  them 
for  deserters  from  the  British  navy,  and  had  actually  "  impressed  " 
into  British  service  many  genuine  American  citizens.  The  ex- 
asperated merchants  of  New  England  joined  with  the  Republican 
friends  of  France  in  demanding  war  with  England,  A  bill  to 
stop  all  trade  with  Great  Britain  (a  "  Nonintercourse  Act ") 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice 

President  Adams,  who  wrote 
that  many  in  the  country 
were  "  in  a  panic  lest  peace 
should  continue."  At  a  hint 
from  Washington,  Congress 
would  have  declared  war  on 
Great  Britain. 

But  Washington  was  deter-  258.  Thoj 
mined  to  have  peace.  He  '**  ^' '™ 
nominated  John  Jay,  chief  jus-  . 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as 
special  envoy  to  Great  Britain 
to  negotiate  a  new  treaty.  Jay 
sailed  in  May,  1794,  and  re- 
turned just  a  year  later  with 
the  best  terms  he  could  obtain 
from  the  British  ministry.  England  agreed  to  evacuate  the  fur 
posts  by  the  first  of  June,  1796,  and  to  submit  to  arbitration 
the  questions  of  disputed  boundaries,  damages  to  American 
shipping,  and  the  debts  due  British  merchants ;  but  she  re- 
fused to  make  any  compensation  for  the  stolen  slaves,  and 
made  such  slight  concessions  to  our  trade  in  the  West  Indies 
that  the  Senate  threw  out  that  clause  of  the  treaty  entirely. 
On  the  most  important  point  of  all,  the  forcible  arrest  and 
search  of  our  vessels  for  the  impressment  of  seamen,  the  treaty 
was  silent 
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A  storm  of  oppositinn  gret?ted  the  treaty  in  America.  Those 
who  wanted  Jay  to  fai]  in  order  that  the  war  wUh  Kngland 
might  be  renewed,  and  those  who  wanted  him  to  succeed  in 
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Facsimile  of  the  First  Page  of  Washington's  Farewell  Addrew 

aecuriiig  advantageous  terms  from  Fjigland,  were  both  disap* 
pointed.  Jay,  who  was  one  of  the  purest  statesmen  in  American 
history,  was  accused  of  selling  his  counlr)'  for  British  gold,  and 
was  burned  in  eHigy  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia.    Hamilton 
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the  sLrccls  of  New  Vork  fur  Rpcaking  in  favor 
treaty.  Kvm  W:w]iinKlnn  did  nol  cHtapt  trnHnrt*,  ahiinc, 
and  vilification.  However,  thi-  I'reJiidrni  wri«  [jtrRtiJidcfl  tli:ii  the 
termM  of  the  trenty  wurc  lh<:  bcxt  that  eiiuld  lie  ul>laint.-d,  und 
his  intluencc  barely  secured  rhe  ncceswirj'  iwo-tliirdn  vdti-  of  the 
Senate  to  ratify  it  (June  j^,  1795).  -^ 

The  Hainc  year  that  w»r  with  Kji|,;Uind  wiix  averted  'I'homtui 
PiiK'kney  was  wnt  as  »peci:0  envoy  in  ihr  ri»uri  of  Spain,  and 
there  iie){uliu[ecl  11  treaty  opetiiii^  the  ininiih  nf  (he  Miiuti»sippi 
tn  our  veit»clit  and  K'vitiK  uh  the  ri^lit  of  uiiloadin^  and  reship- 
pinR  nur  j;oj>ds  sit  New  (Irleans. 

'I'huN  VVxshiiiKLoti  cluM.-d  the  critical  ycarx  of  hJH  itecond  ud* 
ministration  at  peace  with  tlic  world.  In  a  farewell  address 
to  Uu"  people  uf  Aiiurrim,  published  six  monthn  hefore  hia  rc- 
liremcnl  from  ofTuT,  he  warned  the  country  iiKniiiHt  cnlnnj^linj; 
alliuneeh  with  fareiKii  natiunH,  and  Uie  spirit  of  (action  at  homo. 
He  had  ptlempted  hiniwlf  in  t^lvc  the  couiilry  a  nonparlinan 
DdmlniHtraLion,  Inil  during  })i.H  Hcenml  term  he  had  intlined  more 
and  more  to  I-'ederviliil  principles,  jeffcnwn  and  R.indolph,  the 
two  Republican  nicnilKT<i  of  his  cabinet,  had  retiiKiicd,  and  their 
plaa-K  had  hern  iak<:n  liy  J-ederaliMis.  iJetennint-d  thnt  the  lawn 
of  Congress  should  he  obeyed  in  evciy  part  of  every  slate  of  the 
Union,  ihc  adminiHtratifin  had  summoned  the  niihtia  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  New  Jersey,  ami  Maryland,  lifteen  thousand 
»tronK.  lo  march  a^aiiul  eerlain  riotnuti  counties  in  wcitcni 
PcnnKylvania,  where  the  taxes  on  whisky  distilleries  were  rc- 
siHtcd  and  Uic  United  States  excise  nfTuvrit  nttockcfl.' 

The  Republicans  opposed  the  udministratlon  at  every  fttqj. 
TIk;  picas  on  hoth  hides  liecmnc  cmriic  and  abusive.  WuxhinK* 
ton  was  reviled  in  language  til  to  characterise  a  Noro.   "  Tyrant," 

I 

I  The  "  Wlikky  RvboUlon  "  (t7')'l)  colUpMid  In  Uio  face  nl  this  {itontpl  m> 
lion  liy  ihc  itovcrnmcni,  and  W'luliinjtton,  «lio  hid  mBtched  lii  pcrxio  p«rt  of 
the  way  wilh  the  amif,  tHurrwid  m  rrllrf  ig  lJt«  npltiil.  Tlio  Kcpulilkanit  >ll«^ 
luUly  rl<l((iil«d  itie  uilmlimtratlrHi  (or  lu  KUbnime  mllliai)'  |)(qMniil«ii«  atjiilitat 
a  "few  iiBU  farriict*,"  «ii<i  cvnaured  ll  for  hciiix  «illin|[  i»  *ti«(!  ilic  Lluoil  of 
AwrlcM  ctlkcnt  owr  ■  f«w  iiamU  of  cuilfln  whisky. 
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"  dictator/'  and  "  despot  "  were  some  of  the  epithets  hurled  at 
him.  He  was  called  the  "  stepfather  of  his  country.'"  and  ihe 
day  was  hailed  with  joy  bv  the  Republican  press  when  this 
impuator  should  be  "hurled  from  his  throne."  The  election  of 
1796  wa.s  a  bitter  party  struggle,  in  which  the  Federalist  candi- 
date, John  Adams,  won  over  Thomas  Jefferson  by  only  three 
electoral  votes  (7 1  to  68). 

Our  quarrel  with  France  was  the  all-absorbing  feature  of 
Adams's  administration.  Chagrined  as  the  Krench  Republicans 
were  by  the  refusal  of  Washington's  guvernnient  to  join  them 
in  the  war  against  England,  they  were  furious  when  they  learned 
of  the  Jay  Treaty.  Was  their  ally  thus  to  make  temis,  and  such 
servile  terms,  with  their  enemy  ?  Was  the  "  sister  republic  "  of 
America  to  join  with  aristocratic  Rrirain  against  the  liberty  of 
mankind  ?  Our  minister  in  Paris,  James  Monroe,  letting  his 
republican  enthusia.sm  get  the  better  of  his  diplomatic  judgment, 
had  overstepped  his  powers  in  assuring  the  leaders  of  the 
French  republic  that  the  United  States  woidd  make  no  treaty 
with  England.  When,  therefore,  the  jay  Treaty  was  signetl  and 
ratified,  it  became  necessary  for  Washington  to  send  a  new  min- 
ister to  Paris.  Charles  C.  ['inckney  was  appointed  in  June,  1796, 
but  when  he  presented  his  credentials  in  December,  the  French 
government  not  only  refused  lo  accept  them,  but  even  ordered 
the  new  minister  to  leave  the  borders  of  France, 

This  was  outrageous  conduct  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  Directory,  as 
ihe  executive  board  of  five  men  at  the  head  of  the  French  re- 
public during  the  years  1795-1759  was  cdled.  Adams,  just 
entering  his  term  of  office,  acted  with  admirable  decision  and 
courage.  He  addressed  a  .special  session  of  Congress  in  a  mes- 
sage which  declared  that  such  conduct  "  ought  to  be  repeUed 
with  a  decision  which  should  convince  France  and  the  world 
that  we  are  not  a  degraded  people,  humiliated  under  a  colonial 
spirit  of  fear.-'  Still  Adams  desired  peace,  and,  on  a  hint  from 
Talleyrand,  the  French  Minister  of  F'oreign  Affairs,  that  an  cnv 
bassy  would  be  received  to  discuss  the  political  and  commercial 
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disputes  herween  the  two  countries,  he  appointed  John  Marshall 
of  Virginia  and  Elbridge  Gerr)-  of  Massachusetts  to  join  I'inck- 
ney  in  negotiating  a  seillement  with  France.  But  llic  embassy 
was  treated  even  worse  than  the  minister  had  been.  The  I>irec- 
tory  showed  ilseK  not  only  arrugant  but  txirrupt.  Refusing  to 
treat  directly  with  the  ambassadurs,  Talleyrand  sent  three  private 
citizens  lo  them  as  agents,  demanding  that  before  any  neKOti- 
ations  were  opened  Adams  should  apologize  to  France  for  the 
language  of  his  messnge  to  Congress,  and  that  a  large  sum  of 
money  should  be  paid  into  the  private  purses  of  the  directors. 
The  American  commissioners  indignantly  repelled  this  unblush- 
ing attempt  to  extort  a  bribe,  and  quitted  I'aris  in  disgust-^ 

Whi-n  .■\d:ims  submitted  lo  Congress,  and  Conj^res-s  published  265.  a  »t«t 
to  the  nation,  this  second  insult  of  the  l-'rcnch  Directory,  a  wave  p„"^  "'*  I 
of  indignation  swept  over  our  land.  Adams  sent  a  strong  mes-  'la*-'"" 
sage  to  Congress,  declaring  that  he  had  done  everything  in  his 
power  to  preserve  the  peatxr.  "  I  will  never  send  another  min- 
ister to  France,"  he  said,  "  without  assurances  that  he  will  be 
received,  respected,  and  honored  as  the  repre-sentativc  of  a 
great,  free,  powerful,  and  independent  nation.''  The  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans  heartily  applauded  the  language  of  the  Pres- 
ide.nt  and  joined  in  ihe  new  patriotic;  song  "  Hail  Columbia.''  with 
huzzas  for  "Adams  and  lil>erty."  Preparations  for  war  were 
begun.  Eighty  thousand  militia  were  held  in  readiness  for  ser\'icc 
i;^d  (ieorge  Washington  wa.s  called  lo  the  chief  command,  with 
Hamilton  and  Kno.x  as  his  major  generals.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment was  created  and  ships  of  war  were  laid  down.  Congress 
did  nor  actually  declare  war  nn  ihe  l-'rench  republic,  hut  it  abro- 
gated the  treaties  of  1778  and  authorized  our  ships  to  prey 
upon  French  commerce.  From  midsummer  of  1798  to  the 
close  of  the  following  year  a  state  of  war  with  France  existed, 
and  several  battles  were  fought  at  sea. 

>  Tbia  intuiting  attempt  ta  bribe  the  American  camtniHionrra  ii  railed  the 
"  X  V  /,  Affair."  hcrmisc  xUk  three  Krmrh  agrnts  wrctc  iie»icnatrd  tiy  tlioxR 
1etlcr>,  inUcad  of  by  tuun«,  in  the  published  dlipatchcs. 
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Then  Napoleon  Honapartc  overthrew  the  weak  and  corrupt 
giivcmmeiit  of  the  Dirt-ctoiy  and  made  himself  master  of  J'Vance 
under  ihe  title  of  First  Consul.  Napoleon  desired  peace  with 
America  ;  he  had  enemies  enough  in  Europe.  He  signified  his 
willingness  (o  receive  a  minister  from  the  United  States,  and 
President  Adams,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  Feder- 
alists, who  were  bent  on  war,  but  to  his  own  lasting  honor  as  a 
patriut,  accepted  Napoleon's  overtures  and  concluded  a  fair  con- 
vention with  France  in  Februarj',  i8ot.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  new  centurj'  we  were  again  at  peace  with  the  world. 

Hut  the  government  had  already  passed  from  the  Federalists. 
Jn  the  heyday  of  their  power,  in  the  exciting  summer  of  1798, 
they  had  carried  through  Congress  a  set  of  laws  designed  to 
silence  opposition  to  the  administration.  A  Naturalization  Act 
increased  from  five  to  fourteen  years  the  term  of  residence  in 
the  United  States  necessary  to  make  a  foreigner  a  citizen.  An 
Mien  Act  gave  the  President  piiwcr  for  a  lenn  of  two  yeais 
**tu  order  uU  such  aUens  as  he  should  judge  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States  ...  to  depart  out  of  the 
tcnit&ry  of  the  United  States.!'  A  Sedition  Act,  to  be  valid  till 
the  close  of  .^.dams's  administration,  provided  that  any  one  writ- 
ing or  publisliing  "  any  false,  scandalous,  and  malicious  writings  " 
again.st  the  government,  either  house  of  Congres.s,  or  the  Presi- 
dent, "  or  exciting  against  them  the  hatred  of  the  good  people 
of  the  United  States,  to  stir  up  sedition,"  should  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  S2000  and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
two  years.  These  Alien  and  Sedition  acts  were  opposed  by 
Patrick  Henr\',  Marshall,  Mamilton,  and  other  clearsighted 
Federalists;  but  in  the  hysterical  w^r  fever  of  1798  any  legis- 
lation directed  against  French  imm^ants  and  the  unbridled 
insolence  of  the  Republican  press  was  sure  to  [>ass. 

The  Republicajis  immediately  took  up  the  cliailenge  of  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  acts.  The  legislatures  of  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  pa.ssetl  resolutions  in  November  and  December,  1798, 
prepared  by  Jefferson  and  Madison  respectively.   The  former 
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declared  the  Sedition  Act  "altogether  void  and  of  no  effect"; 
and  ihc  latter  cliaracterlzed  the  aets  as  "  alarming  infractions 
of  the  Constitution,"  which  guarantees  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  (First  vVmcndmcnt).  Kentucky  and  Virginia  invited 
the  other  states  to  join  with  them  in  denouncing  the  acts  and 
demanding  their  repeal  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  These 
resolutions  are  of  great  importance  as  the  first  assertion  of  the 
power  of  the  states,  through  their  legislatures,  to  judge  whether 
the  laws  passed  by  Congress  are  valid  (constitutional)  or  not. 

The  Alien  and  Seditioti  acts  furnished  fine  campaign  mate- 
rial for  the  Republicans,  who  could  now  change  their  poor  role 
of  champions  of  France  for  the  popular  ciiuse  of  the  defense  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  dignity  of  the  states.  Aided  by  dissen- 
sions in  the  I'ederalist  party  between  the  followers  of  llamillcn 
and  those  of  Adams,  the  Republicans  carried  the  presidential  elec- 
tion uf  1 800  fur  Jefferson  and  Burr,  and  secured  a  majority  in  the 
new  Congress.  The  Federalists  had  bent  the  bow  of  authority' 
too  far,  and  it  snapped.  They  never  regained  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, although  they  continued  to  put  a  presidential  candidate 
in  llie  field  and  to  poll  a  few  votes  until  the  election  of  1816. 

The  last  acts  of  tite  Federalists  l)e/ore  their  retirement  on  the 
fourth  of  March.  iSoi,  showed  a  somewhat  pctt)'  and  tricky 
party  spirit.  As  the  Coiistilution  then  stood,  the  President  and 
Vice  President  were  not  voted  for  separately,  but  each  elector 
wTote  down  two  names  on  his  ballot.  "Hie  candidate  getting 
the  highest  number  of  votes  was  President,  and  the  man  with  the 
next  highest.  Vice  President.  In  the  close  election  of  1796  the 
Kepublican  Jefferson  had  been  electe<)  Vice  President  because 
not  all  the  Federalist  elcciorS  had  written  the  name  of  Pindtney 
for  second  place  on  the  ticket  with  John  Adams.  In  the  elec- 
tion of  liioo,  because  all  the  Republican  electors  ///V  write  the 
name  of  Aaron  Burr  on  the  ballot  with  Jefferson,  these  two 
candidates  received  the  same  number  of  votes.  Of  course  every 
Republican  elector  meant  to  vote  for  Jefferson  for  President  and 
Burr  fur  Vice  President.   But  Burr  was  an  ambitious  politician, 
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and  when  he  found  he  had  as  many  votes  as  Jefferson  he  was 
willing  to  contest  the  presidency  with  him.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  whom  the  choice  lay  (Constitution,  Art.  II,  sect,  i, 
clause  2),  was  the  Federalist  House  elected  in  the  exciting  year 
1798.  After  a  sharp  contest  it  chose  Jefferson.  The  next  Con- 
gress passed  the  twelfth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
was  ratified  by  the  states  in  1804,  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President  as  a  "'  team  "  on  separate  party 
ballots  (see  note,  p.  178). 


The  City  of  Washington  in  1800 

The  Federalists,  having  lost  control  of  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  government  by  the  elections  of  1800, 
made  a  desperate  attempt  to  hold  the  judicial  branch  at  least 
In  its  closing  days  the  Federalist  Congress  created  several  new 
United  States  judgeships,  many'  more  than  the  judicial  business 
of  the  country  demanded,  and  the  President  filled  the  offices 
with  stanch  Federalists.  These  new  officers  were  nicknamed 
the  "  midnight  judges,"  because  Adams  was  occupied  until  far 
into  the  evening  of  his  last  day  of  office  (March  3,  1 801)  in 
signing  their  commissions. 
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Early  the  next  morning,  without  waiting  to  shake  hands  with 
the  new  President.  Adams  left  ihe  White  House  for  his  home 
in  Massachusetts,  where  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  illus- 
I  trious  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  elected  to  the  presidency  (1S24) 
by  the  party  of  this  s;ime  Jefferson  whom  he  had  so  nidcly  re- 
fused to  eongralulate. 

The  ungracious  exit  of  the  Federalists  in  iSoi  and  the  bitter  272.  scrvkoB 
[sectional  opposition  of  the  New  England  group  to  the  Kepubli-  ^ligt  mue-' 
can  administration  far  the  fifteen  years  following  must  not  ob-  """^ 
scure  the  great  merits  of  the  party  during  its  years  of  power 
,(i7S<)-i8oi).  On  the  day  of  Jcltfrson's  inauguration  the  Coium- 
bian   Cattinel  of  Boston,  tlie  leading  Federalist  paper  in  New 
England,  published  a  long  and  true  list  of  the  benefits  which 
that  parly  had  bestowed  on  the  nation  :  peace  secured  with  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Spain ;  credit  restored  abroad  and  the  finances 
set  In  order  at  home;  a  navy  created,  domestic  manufactures 
encouraged,  and  foreign  trade  stimulated.    It  pointed  with  just 
pride  to  the  constructive  statesmanship  of  Hamilton  and  Gou- 
[vemeur  Morris;  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Jay,  Marshall,  and  the 
[Pinckncys;    the  honest,  able,  courageous   administrations  of 
^Washington  and  Adams.    The  services  of  these  men  to  the  ' 

'Country  were  great  and  lastinjf.    It  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
;  that  our  government  has  been  better  administered  in  any  sub- 
^sequent  decade  of  our  historj--  than  it  was  in  that  first  decade 
>f  Federalism. 

The  Jeffersonian  Policies 

The  White  House,  which  Jnhn  Adams  left  so  unceremoniously  273.  the 
'on  the  morning  of  the  day  Thomas  Jefferson  entered  it,  was  a  wa8h^n«*n''' 
fbig,  stpiare,  unfinished  building,  more  like  the  quarters  of  a 
fcavalry  regiment  than  the  residence  of  the  cliief  executive  of 
La  nation.  Thrifty  .\bigail  Adams  wrote  to  a  friend  that  a  retinue 
[of  thirty  servants  would  be  needed  to  run  the  house  when  it 
'  was  finished ;  and  meanwhile  she  dried  the  presidential  washing 
^in  the  wnplastered  East  Room  during  stormy  weather.   The  city 
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of  Washington,  to  which  the  seat  of  government  had  been 
moved  from  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1800,^  was  itself  as 
crude  and  unfinished  as  the  President's  mansion.  A  couple  of 
executive  buildings  stood  near  the  White  House,  and  more  than 
a  mile  to  the  eastward  the  masons  were  at  work  on  the  wings 
of  the  Capitol.  Instead  of  the  stately  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
which  now  connects  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House,  there 
was  a  miry  road  running  across  a  sluggish  creek.  The  residential 
part  of  the  city  consisted  of  a  few  cheerless  boarding  houses  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  members  of  Congress,  exiled  to  these 
wastes  from  the  gay  city  of  Philadelphia.  "  We  need  nothing 
here,"  wrote  Gouvemeur  Morris,  "  but  houses,  men,  women, 
and  other  little  trifles  of  the  kind  to  make  our  city  perfect." 
!74.  jefler-  The  new  President,  with  his  large,  loose  figure,  his  careless 
rfewif"  "*  carriage,  his  ill-fitting  and  snuff-stained  apparel,  his  profuse  and 
informal  hospitality,  presented  as  great  a  contrast  to  the  stately 
poise  and  ceremony  of  Washington  and  Adams  as  the  crude 
city  on  the  Potomac  did  to  the  settled  colonial  dignity  of  Phila- 
delphia. Jefferson  hated  every  appearance  of  "  aristocracy." 
The  French  Revolution  had  estranged  him  from  the  manners  of 
Europe  as  well  as  from  its  politics.  His  confidence  was  in  the 
plain  people  of  America.  He  wanted  to  see  them  continue  a 
plain  agricultural  people,  governing  themselves  in  their  local  as- 
semblies. The  national  government  at  Washington  should  con- 
fine itself,  he  thought,  to  managing  our  dealings  with  foreign 
nations,  a  comparatively  small  task  which  could  be  performed 
by  a  few  public  servants.  Army  and  navy  were  to  be  reduced, 
the  public  revenue  was  to  be  applied  to  paying  the  debt  which 
the  wicked  war  scares  of  the  Federalists  had  rolled  up,  and  the 
government  was  no  longer,  as  Jefferson  phrased  it,  to  "  waste  the 
labors  of  the  people  under  the  pretense  of  taking  care  of  them." 

1  The  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  presented  the  government  a  tract  of 
land  ten  miles  square  on  the  Potomac.  Congress  named  the  tract  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  city  of  Washington  was  built  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river 
on  the  Maryland  cession,  and  the  land  to  the  south  of  the  Potomac  was  retroceded 
to  Virginia  in  1846. 
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Still  Jefferson  showed  no  desire  to  revolutionize  the  govern-  275.  rib 
meiu,  as  suitie  of  the  "New  Enj^land  Federalists  thought  he  n,ip 
would,  In  his  inaugural  address,  which  was  couched  in  a  digni- 
fied und  conciliatory  tone,  he  declared  that  Federalists  and 
Republicans  were  one  in  common  devotion  to  their  country. 
He  praised  our  government  as  a  "  successful  experiment,"  and 
himself  built  on  the  foundations  which  the  Federalists  had 
laid.  The  Alien  and  SL'dicion  laws  cxpirc-d  wiih  Adams's  ad- 
min iMrat  ion.  and  when  the  new  Republican  Conjjress  liad 
turned  out  the  "  midnight  judges"  by  the  repeal  of  the  Judici- 
ary Act,  and  restored  the  tive-year  period  for  naturalization, 
there  was  little  to  distinguish  ii  frum  the  Congresses  of  Wash- 
ington's administration.  The  tariff  was  retained,  and  the  Bark 
was  not  disturbed.  But  strict  economy  was  introduced  in  the 
expenditures  of  the  government  by  the  new  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury,  Albert  Gallalin  of  Pennsylvania,  a  naturalized  Swiss, 
wlw  is  rated  second  only  to  Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  finances  of  our  cuunlry.  (lallalin  introduced 
the  modem  form  of  budget  with  its  specific  appropriations  for 
each  item  of  national  expense.  Army  and  navy  appropriations 
were  more  than  cut  in  two,  and  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
revenue,  or  over  1^7,000,000  a  year,  was  devoted  to  paying  off 
the  national  debt. 

However,  a    piece    of    European    diplomacy  k'd    President  276.  Bapo- 
JefTerson,  whose  twin  political  doctiines  were  strict  adherence  parte acqtihe 

t(j  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  and  severe  economy  in  the  ex-  i'''^"i*na 
— -  —  — 1 fiom  Sp«in, 

pL'nditurcs  of  the  public  moneys,  himself  to  stretch  the  Con-  1800 
siitLiiion  further  than  any  Federalist  had  ever  done,  and  to 
expend  at  a  stroke  $15,000,000  of  the  national  revenue.  It 
will  Ix?  remembered  ihar  die  Peace  of  Paris  of  17A3,  which 
closed  the  long  struggle  between  France  and  England  for  the 
posscK-iion  of  the  St.  l,awrcncc  and  Ohio  valleys,  left  the  French 
without  a  foot  of  laud  on  the  continent  of  North  America.  *J'hc 
territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  belonged  la  England,  that  west 
of  it  to  Spain.    In  the  year  1800  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  new 
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master  of  France,  conceivc-d  the  idea  of  establishing  a  colonial 
empire  in  the  New  World,  in  the  valley  of  the  ^eat  river  which 
had  been  opened  nver  a  century  before  by  the  heroic  labors 
of  the  French  explorers  Marquette,  Hennepin,  and  La  Salle. 
He  induced  Spain,  by  the  secret  treaty  of  San  lldefonso.  to 
eede  to  liiin  an  iicinense  tract  of  land  in  America,  extending 
north  and  south  from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Canadian 
borders,  and  east  and  west  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  whole  province  was  called  "  Louisiana," 
■  the  name  which  La  Salic  had  given  the  valley  of  tlie  M ississippi,  in 
honor  of  Louis  XIV,  when  he  planted  the  cross  at  the  moulh 
of  tlie  great  river  in  1682. 

When  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1802  Jefferson  finally  heard 
of  this  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  he  was  much  disturbed  by  the 
UrTbe  Dnited  pi"'^f5P^'^t  «f  havinj?  the  control  of  the  west  bank  and  the  nioutli 
^ttt"  of  the  Mississippi  pass  from  the  feeble  administration  of  Spain 

to  the  powerful  and  ii^gressive  government  of  Napoleon.  'I'he 
settlers  in  the  \onhwest  Territory,  in  Kentucky,  and  in  Tcn- 
n^tsee  were  completely  isolated  from  the  seaports  of  the  Kast 
by  the  mountains,  Their  lumber,  wheat,  hogs,  and  tobacco  had 
to  seek  a  market  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  with  its  tributaries, 
the  OhiOf  the  Cumberland,  and  the  'JVnncssee  rivers.  'Three 
eighths  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  Stales  in  1800  pas.sed 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  theCIulf  of  Mexico.  It 
was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  the  life  of  our  nation  that 
the  important  city  of  New  Orleans,  which  controlled  the  mouth 
of  tlie  river,  should  not  be  converted  from  a  port  of  dt-jKisit  for 
the  commerce  of  the  western  slates  and  territories  into  an  armed 
base  of  war  in  the  great  duel  between  France  and  F,ngland. 
Mucli  ad  he  disliked  the  latter  country,  Jefferson  wrote  to 
RobcTt  R.  Livingston,  our  minister  in  Paris,  that  "  every  eye 
in  the  United  States  was  now  turned  to  the  affair  of  I^uisi- 
ana,''  and  that  the  moment  Napoleon  took  possession  of  New 
Orieans  we  "  must  marry  ourselves  to  (he  British  fleet  and 
nadon." 


I 


The  President's  worst  fears  were  realized  when,  in  October, 
1802,  the  Spanish  government,  probably  at  the  bidding  of 
Napoleon,  to  whom  I^jiiisiana  was  just  about  to  be  handed 
over,  closed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  by  withdrawing  the 
right  of  unloading,'  and  reahipping  secured  by  Pinckncy's  treaty 
of  1 795  (see  p.  T*95)-  Jefferson,  knowing  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sibie  to  force  Napoleon  to  open  the  river  to  our  trade,  secured 
an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  from  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  New  Orleans  and  West  Florida  outright,  and  sent 
James  Monroe  to  Paris  to  aid  Livingston  in  the  negotiation. 
At  first  Napoleon  rejected  any  offer  for  New  Orleans,  but  sud- 
denly changed  his  mind  and  authorized  his  foreign  minister, 
Talleyrand,  to  ofifer  the  American  commissioners  the  whole 
province  nf  Louisiana.  For  reasons  fully  known  only  to  his 
own  capricious  and  arhitrim-  will,  he  had  decided  to  abandon 
his  colonial  enterprise  in  the  New  World  and  confine  his  struggle 
with  Great  Britain  to  the  Kaslcm  Hemisphere.  After  much 
bargaining  he  accepted  Livingston's  offer  of  $15,000,000  for 
Louisiana,  nearly  ^3,000.000  of  which  was  to  be  paid  back  to 
our  own  citizens  in  ihe  West  for  damage  to  their  irade.  The 
terms  were  agreed  to  April  30,  1803. 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  the  most  important  event  of 
American  history  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  doubled  the  area  of  the  United  Slates  and  brought  under 
our  rule  one  of  the  most  \-aluablc  tracts  of  land  in  the  world. 
Fourteen  slates,  including  Uie  larest  addition  to  the  Union, 
Oklahoma  (1908),  have  been  created  wholly  or  in  pan.  out 
of  the  lflui.<dana  territory.  The  population  has  grown  from 
50,000  in  1804,  nf  whom  half  were  slaves,  to  over  18,000,000, 
in  igio.  The  cattle  and  timber  of.  Montana,  the  wheat  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Hakotas,  the  com  of  Kansas,  and  the  sugar 
and  cotton  of  Louisiana  have  been  the  source  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing wealth  to  our  country.  Ity  the  census  of  1900  the 
property  alone  in  these  fourteen  states  was 
hundred  and  fiftv  times  what  w 
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for  tlie  whole  territory.  At  the  imposing  exposilion  held  in  St. 
l.ouis,  the  metropolis  of  the  region,  in  1904,  to  celebrate  the 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  purchase,  the  abounding  popu- 
lation and  prosperity  of  the  states  of  the  Louisia.na  Purchase 
were  the  admiration  of  millions  of  visitors. 

Furthermore,  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  stimulated  the  in- 
terest of  the  government  in  the  vast  territory  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Less  than  two  months  after  the  cession 
of  Louisiana  to  the  United  Stales,  Jefferson  commissioned 
Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  ]u"s  private  secretary,  to  head  a 
scientific  exploring  party  to  the  Far  Noiihwest.  Lewis  associated 
with  him  William  Clark,  younger  brother  of  George  Rogers 
Clark  of  Revolutionary  fame.  After  wintering  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  River,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  started  west- 
ward in  the  spring  of  1804  with  a  cttmpany  of  forty-five  men. 
They  ascended  (he  Missouri  to  its  source,  crossed  the  Rockies, 
and  descended  the  Columbia  River  to  the  sea,  making  impor- 
tant studic-s,  in  their  two  and  a  hiilf  years'  journey,  of  the  natu- 
ral features  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
Their  remarkable  expedition  was  an  important  factor  in  our 
claim  to  the  Oregon  country  in  our  dispute  with  England  forty 
years  later. 

The  political  consequences  of  the  Louisiana  Purcha.sc  were 
not  less  important  than  its  geographical  consequences.  No 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  could  be  found 
giving  the  President  the  right  to  purchase  foreign  territory  by 
a  treaty  which  promised  (as  the  third  article  of  the  Louisiana 
treaty  promised)  that  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United  States 
and  admiLted  as  soon  as  possible  ...  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  of  the  United  Slates."  Jef- 
ferson, who  for  twelve  years  had  been  protesting  almost  daily 
against  the  assumption  by  the  executive  of  powers  not  granted 
by  the  Constitution,  was  much  disturbed  at  finding  himself  fol- 
lowing the  same  path  iji  the  purchase  of  Louisiatia.    He  at  first 
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insisted  on  having  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  passed, 
giving  the  people's  sanction  to  the  purchase.  But  his  friends 
in  Congress  persuaded  him  that  it  was  both  unnecessary  and 
unwise,  —  unnecessary  because  the  Constitution  gives  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  the  right  to  conclude  treaties,  and  unwise 
because  during  the  long  delay  necessary  to  secure  such  an  amend- 
ment Napoleon  might  again  change  his  mind  and  deprive  us  of 
our  fine  bargain ;  or  because  Spain,  hearing  that  Napoleon  had 
broken  the  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  by  the  sale  of  the  province 
to  another  power,  might  enter  her  protest  at  Washington.  Jef- 
ferson acquiesced  in  the  judgment  of  his  friends,  and  said  noth- 
ing about  the  necessity  for  an  amendment  in  his  message  to  the 
new  Congress  which  assembled  in  December,  1803.^ 

That  the  vast  province  of  Louisiana  would  ever  be  incorpo-  282.  jener- 
rated  into  the  United  States  seemed  questionable  to  Jefferson.  ^aJ^eni 
He  wrote  in  1804,  "Whether  we  remain  one  confederacy  or  the  central 
fall  into  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  confederacies  I  believe  not 
very  important  to  the  happiness  of  either  part."    Meanwhile, 
however,  by  bringing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  a  new 
territory  which  doubled  the  size  of  the  United  States,  Jefferson 
enormously  increased  the  authority  of  the  central  government, 
—  an  authority  which  in  theory  he  combated. 

Aside  from  the  opposition  of  the  New  England  Federalists,  283.  jeffer- 
who  might  be  counted  upon  to  oppose  any  policy  of  the  Jeffer-  height  rf'w 
son  administration,  the  country  enthusiastically  indorsed  the  pur-  ^"'^[J*'' 
chase  of  Louisiana.   President  Jefferson  was  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity.    In  1804  he  was  reelected  by  162  electoral  votes 
to  14  for  his  Federalist  opponent,  C.  C.  Pinckney.   At  the  same 
time  with  the  election  returns  came  the  news  of  the  success  of 

1  Congress  established  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  Louisiana  province 
as  the  territoiy  of  Orleans,  and  provided  for  its  administration  by  a  governor, 
a  secretary,  and  judges  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  For 
over  a  year  there  was  no  elected  assembly  in  Orleans ;  there  was  not  even  the 
ancient  civil  right  of  trial  by  jury.  The  inhabitants  of  the  territoiy  were  made 
subjects,  not  citizens,  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  not  until  eight  years  later 
that  they  were  admitted  (as  the  state  of  Louisiana,  1812)  to  the  "  rights,  advan- 
tages, and  immunities  "  promised  them  in  the  treaty  of  iSoj. 
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liie  small  American  fleet  in  ihc  ML-ditcrranean  Sea,  under  the 
brave  commanders  I'reble,  Bainbridge,  and  Decatur,  in  the  war 
against  the  insolent  pasha  of  Tripoli,  who  was  attacking  our  com- 
merce and  lei-ying  blackmail  on  our  government.  Our  diplomacy 
and  arms  successful  abroad  ;  our  territory  doubled  at  home ;  our 
debt  reduced,  in  spite  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  ;  our  people 
imitcd,  save  for  a  few  malcontents  in  New  England  and  Dela- 
ware,—  such  was  the  record  of  the  years  iSoi-iSo^. 

But  Jefferson's  second  term  was  filled  wiih  disajjpointment 
and  chagrin.  The  country  was  distressed  by  the  conspiracy  of 
,\aroii  Burr.  That  brilliant  but  unprincipled  politician,  wliilc 
still  Vice  President,  had  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  and  being  defeated  through  the  efforts  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  liad  challenged  Hamilton  to  a  duel  and 
killed  him  at  the  first  shot  (July  1 1,  1804).  Made  a  political  and 
social  outcast  by  this  act,  Burr  conceived  a  desperate  plan  for 
retrieving  his  fortunes  and  reputation.  Just  what  he  intended 
Iq  do  is  uncertain,^ whether  to  establish  an  independent  state 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  or  to  seize  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
and  can'e  an  "  empire  for  the  Iturr  dynasty  "  out  of  iSpanish 
territory  lo  the  southwest  of  the  United  States.  At  any  rate,  he 
threw  ihe  whole  western  country  into  commotion  for  two  years, 
until  he  was  abandoned  and  betrayed  by  his  treacherous  accom- 
plice. General  James  Wilkinson.  In  1S07  Burr  was  seized  in 
Spianish  Florida  and  brought  to  Richmond  for  trial.  John  Mar- 
shall, the  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  Federalist  ap- 
pointed by  President  .^dams,  presided  over  the  trial.  Jefferson 
was  extremely  anxious  to  have  Burr  convicted ;  but  the  jury, 
under  Marshall's  charge,  found  no  "  overt  act  of  treason  "  to 
justify  a  verdict  of  ''  guilty,"  and  Burr  was  discharged,  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  long  life  in  ohsairity  and  miser)'. 

But  the  Burr  trial  wa.*?  nf  small  account  among  Jefferson's 
troubles,  when  compared  with  the  failure  of  his  "'  peace  policy." 
European  diplomacy  favored  the  reduction  of  our  army  and 
navy  in  Jefferson's  first  term;   but  in  his  second  term   the 


ftortunes  of  European  war  broke  down  this  peace  policy,  and, 
in  spite  of  his  dcsptiratc  efforts  to  mtrt  French  and  English 

I  violence  by  diplomacy,  entreaties,  proclamations,  and  embai^ocs, 
the  war  approached,  which  was  to  find  us  shockingly  unprepared 
in  men  and  ships  and  discipline. 


I 
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The  War  of  1S12 

The  unholy  ambition  of  one  man  kept  the  civilized  world  in  284.  mpo- 
a  turmoil  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen-  ^^^  ^^~ 
turv,  and  stirred  war  from   the  shores   of  Lake   Erie  to   the  tyrant  of 

-^  Ed  rope. 

stepptis  uf  Russia.  Napoleon  Btmaparte,  made  master  of  France  iSos-iBij 
by  his  swonl  at  the  age  of  thirty  (1799),  found  France  too 
small  a  theater  for  his  genius,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than 
the  domination  of  Uie  continent  of  Europe  and  llie  destruc- 
tion of  the  British  colonial  empire.  The  latter  object  was  frus- 
trated when  Admiral  Nelson  shattered  ihc  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  October  zi,  1H05.  But 
a  few  weeks  later,  by  his  victory  over  the  armies  of  Russia 
and  Austria  in  the  tremendous  battle  of  Auslerlilz  (the  "  battle 
of  the  three  emperors"),  Napoleon  began  to  realize  his  am- 
bition of  dominating  the  continent.  Henceforth  the  British  were 
masters  of  the  ocean,  but  fur  ten  years  Napoleon  was  master 
of  the  land. 

Failing  to  destroy  Great  Britain's  fleet,  Napoleon  sought  to  287.  tim 
kill  her  commerce.    By  decrees  issued  from  Berlin  and  Milan  in  ^^etween 
1806  and  1807  he  declared  the  continent  closed  to  British  goods,  w^po'c'Jn  "^ 
and  ordered  the  seizure  of  any  vessel  that  had  touched  at  a 
British  port.    Great  Britain  replied  by  Orders  in  Council,  for- 
bidding neutral  vessels  to  trade  with  any  countries  under  Napo- 

tleon's  control  (which  meant  all  of  Europe  but  Scandinavia  and 
Turke)').  unless  such  vessels  had  touched  at  a  British  port,  '["hese 
decrees  and  orders  meant  the  utter  ruin  of  neulral  trade,  for  the 
English  seized  all  merdiant  vessels  that  did  not  touch  at  Bri 

[ports,  and  the  I'rench  seized  all  that  did. 
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28S.  The         It  was  the  American  trade  that  suffered  especially.    During 
ocMD  inide  the  nine  years'  war  between  France  and  England  ('793-iSo2)i 
the  United  States  had  built  up  an  immense  volume  of  shipping.' 
Her  stanch,  swift  vessels,  manned  by  alert  tars,  were  the 
favorite   carriers   of  the  merchandise  of   South  America,    tJ 
Indies,  and  the  l*'ar  liast  to  at)  the  p<irts  of  Europe.    Our  owi 
exports  too — the  fish  and  lumber  of  New  England,  the  cottoi 
and  rice  of  the  South,  the  wheat  and  live  slock  of  the  tr 
Allegheny  country —  had  increased  threefold  (from  $20,000,00* 
to  $60,000,000)  since  the  inauguration  of  Washington.   Oi 
shipments  of  cotton  alone,  thanks  to  the  invention  in  1 793  of 
the  cotton  "  gin  "  (engine)  for  separating  the  seed,  grew  from 
200,000  pounds  in  1791  to  over  50,000,000  pounds  in   1805. 
Jn  the  latter  year  some  70,000  tons  were  added  to  our  merchant 
marine,  retiuiring  the  addition  of  4200  seamcFi.    Sailors'  wages 
rose  from  $8  to  $24  a  month.   Hundreds  of  foreigners  became 
naturalized  in  order  to  enjoy  the  huge  profits  of  American  5hi( 
owners.    Some  idea  of  the  volume  of  our  foreign  trade  in  pi 
portion  to  the  size  and  wealth  of  our  country  at  the  bcginnii 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  compared  with  that  at  the  close  of 
the  century,  can  be  realized  from  the  following  figures :  in  1900,.. 
when  our  population  was  almost  80,000,000  and  our  wealt 
$100,000,000,000,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  our  foreign  trade 
(only  Si 6,000  tons)  was  carried  in  American  .ships;  in  1810  oui 
population  was  less  than  S.ooo,doo  and  our  estimated  wealt 
$2,000,000,000,  but  91  per  cent  of  our  foreign  trade  (980,00c 
tons)  was  carried  in  our  own  vessels.* 


1  The  decay  of  our  merchant  m.irine  Kince  the  Ciiil  War  hn*  bten  dcplor- 
»bk.  Mosc  of  our  mcrchani  ship*  wcic  caprircd  by  Confcdcnuc  cnitscrt  or 
turned  into  war  veMeU  (lutitie  the  wiii ;  and  our  mcrctiant  inuiine  was  n<ii  nrbuili 
when  puce  came,  became  the  high  duiiM  on  Iron,  mmI,  copper,  lumber,  an< 
cordiif;e  nude  »hipfauilding  unprofitable.  Senator  Fryc  o(  Maine  in  \%m 
posed  a  national  subsidy  ("  help  ")  for  .American  vtwel*  caiiying  our  inaJl,  bu 
it  was  not  cnrMigh  to  encourage  shiphiiildtng.  Again,  ten  j-car*  later  (1901);^ 
Senator  I-"rye  laboird  to  gel  ConsresH  to  appropriate  ^),ooo.ooci  a  year  for  thirty 
yean  for  the  subsidizitig  of  AiiwriLwi  shii>pin);,  but  the  agricultural  and  ntanu*^ 
facturing  interesiii  defeated  hia  bill. 


[t  was  this  immense  foreign  trarlc,  tlic  chief  suurcc  t)f  oui^  299.  Great 
1   country's  wealth,  that  was  threatened  with  ruin  by  Napoleon'si  tiM&th*"'^' 
1  decrees  and  the  British  Orders  iii  Council.  Jefferson's  reduction)  "rie"  o* 
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of  the  navy  far  below  ihc  point  ncrcRsarv  to  pmtwt  American  our  meretant! 

'  vessels 

commerce  left  diplomacy  as  his  only  wcupon.    He  sent  WilLara 

Pinckney  to  London  to  cooperate  there  with,  our  minister,  James 
Monroe,  in  making  a  treaty  to  replace  the  Jay  Treaty,  which 
expired  in  t8o6.    liut  the  Uritish  court  showed  its  contempt  for 
our  naval  weakness  by  negotiating  with  Monroe  a  treaty  so  in- 
sulting to  our  cx>mmercial  independence  that  Jefferson  would 
not  even  send  it  to  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 
Funherniore,  many  Brit- 
ish frigates  cruised  along 
our   shores    from    New- 
England     to      Georgia, 
slopping^    our    ships    at 
will,  boarding  thera,  and 
taking  olT  scores  of  sai!- 
ors  on  the  ground  that 
Ibcy  were    English    de- 
serters.  To  be  sure,  the 
provocation  of  England 
was  great.    At   a  time 

'when  she  nee<ied  every 
man  and  gun  in  her  desperate  struggle  with  Napoleon,  British 

■seamen  were  leaving  her  ships  by  hundreds  to  take  advantage 
of  the  high  wages,  good  foiid,  and  humane  treatment  which 
they  found  aboard  the  /Vmericaii  vessels.  If  the  British  lieu- 
tenant conducted  his  examination  of  an  American  crew  in  a 
summary  fashion,  and  "  impressed  "  a  good  many  real  Ameri- 
cans among  tlie  suspected  deserters  to  serve  the  guns  of  the 

I  British  frigates,  he  thought  he  was  only  erring  on  the  right 
ade.  After  all,  Englishmen  and  Americans  were  not  so  easy 
to  tell  apart. 


InQpressitig  American  Seamen 
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'Hit*  climax  was  reached  when  the  British  ship  Zfli/fCr/ opened 
fire  on  the  .American  frigate  Chtsapeake  ul'f  ihc  Virginia  coast, 
June  22.  1807,  because  the  .-Vmerican  refused  to  .stop  to  be 
searched  for  deserters.  Three  of  the  Chaapeake's  men  were 
killed  and  eighteen  wounded  before  she  surrendered.  It  was  an 
act  of  war.  Tlie  tuuntry  was  stirred  as  it  hai.1  dot  been  since 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexmgton.  Rcsoluiians  |x»ured  in 
upon  the  President  pledging  the  signers  to  support  the  most 
-rigorous  measures  of  resistance. 

But  Jefferson  had  no  more  rigorous  measures  of  resistance 
to  propose,  in  the  absence  of  a  navy,  than  an  embar;go  on  foreign 
commerce,  lly  an  act  of  CJongres-s  of  iJcceinbcr  22,  1807.  all 
ships  were  forbidden  to  leave  our  harbors  for  foreign  ports. 
The  double  purpose  of  the  embargo  was  to  starve  Kuropc  into 
showing  a  proper  res.pe<jt  for  our  conmicrce  and  to  prevent  our 
ships  from  capture.  The  latter  object  the  embargo  certainly 
accomplished,  for  if  the  ships  did  not  sail,  they  could  hardly 
be  lalcen.  Bat  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease.  The 
merchants  of  New  England  preferred  risking  the  loss  of  a  few 
men  and  vessels  to  seeing  their  ships  tied  idly  to  the  wharves 
and  their  merchandise  spoihng  in  warehouses.  They  even  ac- 
cused Jefferson  of  being  willing  to  ruin  their  shipping  in  order  to 
be  avenged  on  the  Federalists  and  to  further  his  pet  industry  of 
agricalturc.  A  perfect  storm  of  protest  arose  from  the  commer- 
cial classes  of  the  country.  It  was  evident  that  the  continuance 
of  the  embargo  would  mean  the  ovenhrnw  of  the  Republican 
party,  if  not  civil  war ;  and  the  hated  act,  which  cost  New  Eng- 
land merchants  alone  a  loss  of  $8,000,000  in  fifteen  months,  was 
repealed  March  t,  1809,  and  a  Nonintercourse  Act  with  (Jreat 
iiritain  and  France  passed  in  its  stead.  Three  days  later  Jefferson 
turned  over  the  government  to  his  successor,  James  Madison. 

Madison  had  rendered  ijie  country  magnificent  services  a 
quarter  of  a  century  earlier  in  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  he  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
power  of  initiative.   He  neither  prepared  for  war  nor  developed 
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ly  effective  fwlicy  of  peace.    Me  was  singularly  lacking  in  dip- 

>maUc  judgnieiit,  allowing  himself,  in  his  anxiety  for  peace,  to 

;lieve  too  readily  the  word  of  any  one  who  brought  a  welcome 

report.    Wlicn  the  new  British  minister,  Erakiae,  announced  in 

1809  that  his  country  would  withdraw  the  Orders  in  Council, 

JMadison  hastily  reopened  commerce  with    England,  without 

raiting  to  sec  whether  the  British  ministry  would  sanction 

lErskine's  promise  or  not.    To  Madison's  chagrin  the  promise 

?as  disavowed  and  the  minister  recalled.  The  next  move  of 

[the  adminjslrdtion  was  an  attempt  to  bribe  England  and  Eranoc 

,to  bid  against  each  other  for  our  trade.    C'ongress  repealed  the 

.Nonintercourse  Act  in   1810  and  substituted  for  it   Macon's 

I'which  provided  that  as  soon  as  either  I-'rance  or  England 

idrew  its  decrees  against  our  shijiping,  ihe  Nonintercourse 

Let  should  be  revived  against  the  cither  countrj-. 

This  was  too  good  a  diancc  for  the  wily  Napoleon  to  let  293.  iraixv- 

ktip.   He  announced  (August  5,  iSio)  diat  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Jl^'^nJ^""'^' 

[Pecree-i  were  repealed,  and  called  upon  the  American  President  M»*i»oa, 

::to  redeem  his  promise  by  prohibiting  intercourse  with  Great 

,Britaiii.   Again  Madison  jumped  at  the  chance  of  bringing  Great 

Iritain  to  terms  by  diplomacy.    In  spite  of  the  British  ministry's 

aming  that  Napoleon  would  not  keep  his  word  (a  judgment 

wnply  proved  by  the  facts),  Madison  issued  a  proclamation 

viving  the  Nonintercourse  Act  against  threat  Britain  if  she 

thould  not  have:  repealed  her  Orders  in  Council  before  Feb- 

ary  2.  iHi  i.   The  day  passud  without  any  word  from  the  Brit- 

i^  ministry,  and  again  I'ongrcss  forbade  all  trade  mth  Great 

Britain  and  her  colonies. 

The  year  181 1  brought  other  fuel  to  feed  the  tires  of  anti-  294.  New 
ritish  sentiment.    In   May  our  frigate  I^suient,   chasing  a  by  G°Mt"'" 
British  cruiser  \vhich  had  impressed  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  Brttiu,  iStt 
was  fired  upon  by  the  British  sloop  of  war  UttU  &it^  which 
a.«i  forced  by  tlw  American  ship  to  strike  her  colors.   The 
exploit  was  hailed  as  a  fitting  revenge  for  the  Chesapeake  out- 
e  four  yt^ars  eariicr.   In  November,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
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governor  of  the  Nortlnvtrst,  defeated  the  Indians  under  iIk 
great  chief  'rccumseh  at  Tippccanne  I'reck  in  the  Indiana 
territory,  and  wrote  home,  "The  Indians  had  an  ample  supply 
of  The  best  British  glazed  powder,  and  some  of  their  guns  had 
\yx\\  sent  them  so  short  a  time  before  the  action  that  they 
were  not  yet  divested  of  the  list  coverings  in  which  they  are 
imported."  'I'hc  suspicinns  of  our  government,  therefore,  that 
the  Hritish  had  been  inciting  the  Indians  on  our  northwestern 
frontier  BJnte  St.  f.'Jair's  disastrous  defeat  twenty  years  before, 
seemed  to  be  confirmed. 

The  ncsv  Congress  which  met  in  tlje  early  winter  of  1811 
coniained  a  group  of  energetic  men,  the  "  war  hawks  "  as  John 
iurMM'iS  ^^"dolph  called  (hem,  who  were  determined  that  the  independ- 
Great Btiutii,  cnce  and  dignity  of  the  United  States  should  he  respected. 

June  18,  iSia  ^      /  r 

They  were  of  the  new  generation  that  liad  grown  up  since  the 

Revolutionary  War,  and  their  confidence  in  the  present  great- 
ness and  future  promise  of  the  United  States  was  unbounded. 
Thcv  demanded  thai  the  impotent  diplomacy  which  had  humili- 
ated our  government  smce  the  end  of  the  first  administration  of 
Jefferson  —  the  so-called  ''peaceful  war  "of  embargo  and  non- 
inlcrcourse — should  be  abandoned.  The  leader  of  the  "'war 
hawks  "  was  Henry  Clay,  a  Virginian  bom,  who  had  moved  out 
to  the  new  stare  of  Kentucky  as  a  young  law  student,  and  had 
rapidly  raised  himself,  by  liis  great  gifts  of  intellect  and  oratory, 
to  be  the  first  citizen  of  the  state.  I'lay  was  elected  Speaker  of 
the  I  louse  in  the  new  Congress,  and  as  he  made  up  his  com- 
mittees it  became  evident  that  the  war  party  was  to  direct  iltc 
legislative  policy  of  the  session.  "  The  period  has  arrived,"  re- 
ported the  ( 'ommittee  on  Foreign  Affaire,  "  wlien  it  is  the  sacred 
duty  of  Congress  to  call  upon  the  patriotism  and  resources  of 
the  country."  Cheves  of  South  Carolina  called  for  an  appro- 
priation of  more  than  half  the  income  of  the  gowmment  for 
the  building  of  thirty-two  warships,  and  lost  his  motion  hy  only 
three  votes  out  of  a  House  of  141  members.  Clay  descended 
from  the  chair  and  urged  the  war  in  suc4i  strains  of  oratory  as 
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Federalists  and  RtpubUcans 

had  not  been  heard  in  Congress  for  twenty  years.  President 
Madison  was  swept  off  his  feet  by  the  xvar  current.  His 
message  ol  June  i,  1812^  reviewed  the  oulrages  of  the  liritish 
stopping  our  ships,  seizing  our  seamen,  inciting  the  Indians 
against  our  borticrs,  blockading  our  ports,  and  refusing  to  repeal 
the  obnoxious  (Orders  in  tJoundL  thi  June  18  Congress,  by  a 
ite  of  almost  two  to  one,  declared  war  on  Great  Britain. 
The  War  of  iSii  wjis  the  work  of  Henry  Clay,  He  mar-  296.  aeniy 
ihaled  the  war  party  in  Congress,  and  solidilied  that  war  scnti-  ipoQ«'bi»ty 
ment  in  the  South  and  West  wliich  made  Madison  lielieve  that  '"' '''"  **' 
the  suci;es»  of  the  Republicans  and  his  own  reck-ction  in  the 
autumn  of  itii2  depended  on  llie  substitution  uf  arrns  fur 
plotnacy.  Clay  held  before  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  valleys  the  vision  of  an  easy  contjuest  of  Canada,  and 
Julled  in  llie  House  the  proposal  uf  the  mixleratcs  to  make  one 
ore  effort  for  peace  by  the  dispatch  of  James  Bayard  of 
t-laware  as  special  envoy  to  the  court  of  Great  Jiritain.  Had 
iiyard  gone,  the  war  would  probably  have  been  averted ;  for 
just  at  the  moment  when  Madison  signed  the  declaration  of 
war.  Great  Britain,  sincerely  anxious  to  prcscr\f  peace  with 
^ihc  l* nitcd  States,  repealed  the  offensive  ( )rders  in  (Council, 
t  tJK:rc  was  no  cable  to  bring  the  instantaneous  news  of  the 
British  ministr)''s  surrender,    so  the  unfortunate  war  between 

kliie  sister  nations  of  Liu'  I'lnglish  tongue  began  just  when  Napo- 
n  Bonaparte  led  his  army  of  half  a  million  men  across  the 
ussian  frontier,  hopiiij;  tn  crush  the  last  great  power  of  the 
L^uropcan  continent  that  dared  l<»  resist  his  despotic  will. 

The  United  States  was  woefully  unprepared  for  war.   Our  297.  out 
rej^iilar  army  numlHTcd  less  than  7000  soldiers,  many  of  them  [te"&i'iiadian 
,w  recruits  under  untrained  commanders.   ( )ur  navy  consisted  ''<">tiBr 

15  ships  to  England's  tooo.  'Ilw  New  Kngland  States  pro- 

csted  against  "  Mr.  Mjitlison's  war"  (whirh  ihcy  would  better 

,vc  ciilled  "  Mr.  Clay's  war"),  and  Veniiont  and  Conneclicut 

used  point-blank  to  furnish  a  man  of  their  militia  to  invade 

nada.    The  year  1 8 1  a  saw  our  commander  at  Detroit,  William 
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Mull,  fuurt-martialcd  and  scnlt^nccd  lo  deatli  fur  th<:  timid  aban- 
donment of  ]iis  |»st,  and  our  generals  at  the  other  end  of  Lake 
Erie  fighting  duels  over  the  mutual  charge  of  cowardice  instead 
of  advancing  together  against  the  enemy. 

'riic  conquest  of  Canada,  vvliich  Clay  had  boasted  could  be  ac- 
finnpiished  by  the  militia  of  Kentucky  alone,  showed  little  pros- 
pect of  fulfillment  in  the  campaign  of  1812-1813.  Hut  far  the 
victory  of  Oliver  H.  i'crry's  little  fieet  on  Lake  Krie  (Septem- 
ber 10,  1813)  and  Thomas  MacDonuugh's  deliverance  of  Lake 
Champlain  (September  11,  1814)1  ^'*^  could  hardly  have  been 
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saved  from  a  British  invasion  from  Canada,  which  wouM  have 
cost  us  the  Northwest  Territory  and  the  \'allcy  of  the  Hudson. 
Cheered  by  Perry's  famous  dispatch  from  Lake  Kric,  "  We 
have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours,"  William  Henry  Harri- 
son, who  had  succeeded  Hull,  was  able  lo  recapture  Uelroit 
and  drive  the  British  across  the  river,  inflicting  a  severe  defeat 
on  them  in  Canadian  territory  (October  5,  1S15).  'I'his  was  ihe 
nearest  we  came  to  a  "  conquest  of  Cai:ada " ;  for  at  the 
eastern  end  af^  L-^ke  Erie  our  last  attempt  at  invasion,  under 
General  Jacob  Brown,  resulted  only  in  ihe  drawn  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane  (July  25,  1814). 


war  on  tli4 


In  August,  i5[4.  a  British  force  of  less  than  5000  men  sailed  300,  The 
up  llie  Potomac  and  rmded  the  trily  of  Washington,  ufttT  pu(-  washin^toa 
ting  to  disip^ccful  flight  the  7500  raw  mihiia  troops  hastily  A''k'^»'-  '^m j 
gathered  at  Bladensburg  to  defend  the  national  capital.    The 
BriiiKh  humod  the  White  llniwe,  the  Capitol,  and  st)me  deptiit- 
ment  buildings,  and  indicted  about  $1,500,000  wortli  of  wanton 
damage  on  the  property  of  the  city.   They  then  departed  for 

Itimorc,  whtTe  a  similar  raid  was  fnistrated  hy  the  alertness  of 
Maryland  militia  and  the  spirited  defense  of  Fort  McHenry 
before  the  city  (September  12,  1814).  It  was  the  sight  of  our 
flag  still  waving  on  the  ramparts  of  ]'"(>n  McHcnry,  after  a 
night's  bombardment,  that  inspired  Francis  Key's  patriotic 
song,  "The  Slar-Spangkd  Banner." 

I  In  sharp  contrast  with  our  disasters  on  land,  the  war  on  the  301,  tiw 
ocean,  despite  the  gre:tt  inferiority  of  our  navy  in  point  of 
numbers,  was  a  series  of  surprising  triumphs  for  the  American 
ships.  The  exploits  of  our  frigates  Pi-esuUnt^  ('riiffd  Satfs,  and 
Constiiutifm  ("  CUd  Ironsides  ")  kept  the  country  in  a  fever  of 
rejoicing.  On  all  tiie  lines  of  world  commerce  —  in  the  Atlantic 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Indian  oceans,  off  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land, among  the  Indies,  in  the  Knglish  waters,  and  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope —  the  privateers  and  merchantmen  of  both 
countries  played  the  game  of  hide  and  seek.  In  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  war  over  500  British  merchantmen  were  taken 
by  the  swift  Yankee  privateers,  and  before  the  war  was  over 
some  2000  prizes  were  captured.  The  British  had  boasted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  that  they  would  nut  let  an  American 
Craft  cross  from  New  York  to  Statcn  Island,  but  before  the  war 
was  over  they  were  themselves  paying  1 5  per  cent  insurance  on 
^^  vessels  crossing  the  F-nglish  Chamie].  However,  die  Americans 
^^Vwere  the  worst  sufferers  by  the  war,  their  exports  falling  from 
^Vf  110,000,000  in  iSo;  to  97,000,000  in  tSi4;  while  the 
^Breireatof  Napoleon  from  Moscow  in  1S12  and  his  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  in  the  three  days'  battle  of  I^elpzig  the  next  year 
^again  opened  the  continent  of  Europe  to  British  trade. 
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With  the  cessation  of  the  long  and  severe  commercial  war 
between  Napoleon  and  Great  IJriiain,  ihc  causes  of  the  war 
bciwecii  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stales  —  impressments, 
right  of  search,  blockades,  embargoes,  nonintercourse  acts  — 
were  all  removed.  Peace  was  signed  by  the  American  and 
British  commissioners,  at  the  city  of  Cihcnt  in  the  Netherland.s. 
on  Christmas  Eve,  1814.  The  peace  restored  the  conditions 
before  the  war.  and  referred  to  commissioners  the  settlement 

._of  boundary  disputes  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Before  the  news  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  reached  New  York, 
however  (February  11,  1815"),  two  events  of  importance  took 
place  in  America.    J'he  Britishj  failing  in  [heir  attack  on  Balti- 
more, had  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  and  there  joined  several 

■  thousand  veteran  troops  under  General  Pakenham,  just  freed 
from  service  against  Napoleon's  armies  in  the  Spajiish  peninsula. 
Tlieir  purpose  was  to  seize  New  Orleans,  paralyze  the  trade  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  perhaps  hold  Louisiana  for  exchange 
at  the  close  of  the  war  for  tenitorj-  in  the  Northwest.  But  Andrew 
Jackson,  a  Tennessee  frontiersman  and  Indian  fighter  of  Scotch- 
Irish  stock,  who  was  in  command  of  our  small  army  in  the 
Mississippi  territory,  was  a  man  of  different  caliber  from  the 
generals  on  the  northern  frontier.  Pressing  every  man  and  mule 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  into  service,  he  constructed  a  hasty 
but  effective  line  of  furtilications  below  the  city,  and  when  the 
British  veterans  attacked  with  confidence,  he  drove  them  back 
with  terrible  slaughter,  laying  2000  of  their  number  on  the  field 
in  a  battle  of  twenty  minutes'  duration  (January  S,  1 8 1 5).  Jack- 
son, henceforth  the  "  hero  of  New  Orleans,"  was  rewarded  in 
the  following  years  by  the  command  against  the  Indiansof  Florida 
(1817),  llie  governorship  of  the  Florida  territory  ( 1821),  a  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate  (1823),  and  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  (1828).  If  the  Atlantic  cable  or  the  swift  modem 
steamship  had  existed  in  1S14.  it  would  have  brought  the  news 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  lime  to  turn  Pakenham's  expedillun 
back  from  the  Mississippi,  to  prevent  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
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ever  fought  on  American  soil,  and  perhaps  to  keep  from  the  pages 
of  Americin  history  the  record  of  the  administration  of  the  most 
masterful  of  our  Presidents  between  Washington  and  Lincohi. 

While  Jackson  was  bringing  the  war  to  a  victorious  close  for  304.  opi»i.i-p 
the  American  side  in  the  far  South,  the  discontent  of  the  New  EBj^ndwT 
Kngland  States  with  "Mr.  Madison's  war"  was  ripening  into  tli*  *" 
serious  opposition  to  the  administration,  Every  state  north  of 
Marvliind  with  a  scaeoast  had  voted  against  Madison  (that  is, 
against  the  war)  in  the  election  of  18 1 2  ;  and  had  not  the  west- 
em  counties  of  Pennsylvania  been  strong  enough  tn  carry  the 
twenty-five  electoral  votes  of  that  state  to  Madison's  column, 
his  rival,  George  Clinton  (fusion  candidate  of  the  Federalists  and 
the  "  peace  Republicans  "),  would  have  been  elected.  The  sec- 
tional cliaraclcr  uf  the  war  is  strikinfjly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
of  the  $1 1,000,000  loan  authorized  by  (Congress  in  [81  2,  New 
Kngland,  which  was  the  richest  section  of  the  country,  sub- 
scribed for  less  than  f  i  ,000,000.  Tl^ere  were  even  those  in 
New  Kngland  who  let  their  disgust  ■with  the  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration carry  them  into  treason,  and  recouped  the  losses  that 
Madi.son  and  Clay  brought  to  their  commerce,  by  selling  beef 
to  the  Bridsh  army  in  Canada. 

Ever  since  the  defeat  of  the  Federalist  party  in  1800  and  the  305.  Tha  I 
adoption  of  many  of  its  principles  by  Jefferson,  an  irreconcilable  ygntj^  j^°  1 
branch  of  the  party  in  New  Kngland  had  maintained  its  bitter  «"^«'  >s,     , 


'  opposition  to  the  Jeffersonian  administrations,  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  agricultural  interests,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  the , 
so-called  "  Virginia  dynasty  "  in  our  goveniment,    The  declara- 

[tion  of  the  war  with  England  by  the  votes  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  states  was  to  these  I'ederalist  representatives  of  the  New 

;  England  commercial  classes  the  climax  of  a  long  list  of  injuries. 

I"  We  are  in  no  better  relation  to  the  Southern  slates,"  cried  one 

*of  these  extreme  Federalists,  "  than  a  conquered  people."    By 

[the  end  of  1813  about  250  vessels  were  lying  idle  at  the  docks 
of  Boston  alone.    Petitions  began  to  come  in  to  the  Massachu- 

'^sclts  l^islature  from  many  towns,  praying  the  state  to  take 
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steps  toward  getting  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  "  secure  them  from  further  evils." 
At  the  suggestion  of  Massachusetts  the  five  New  England 
States  sent  delegates  to  meet  in  a  convention  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  December  15,  1814.  These  delegates,  twenty-six 
in  number,  represented  the  remnant  of  the  Federalist  party. 
They  denounced  the  "  ruinous  war  "  and  proposed  a  number  of 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  designed  to  lessen  the  power 
of  the  slaveholding  agricultural  South,  to  secure  the  interests 
of  commerce,  to  prevent  the  hasty  admission  of  new  Western 
states,  and  to  check  the  succession  of  A''irginia  Presidents.  After 
a  month's  session  they  adjourned  to  the  following  June,  and 
their  messengers  carried  their  demands  to  Washington. 
J06.  The  The  messengers  arrived  only  to  find  themselves  in  the  midst 

;he Federalist  of  general  rejoicing  over  the  news  of  Jackson's  victory  at  New 
J*rty,  1816  Orleans  and  the  tidings  of  the  peace  from  Ghent,  which  reached 
Washington  on  the  same  day.  The  triumph  of  the  Republicans 
was  complete,  and  the  crestfallen  Hartford  envoys  returned  to 
New  England  bearing  the  doom  of  the  Federalist  party.  In  the 
presidential  election  of  the  following  year  (18 16)  the  Federalists 
for  the  last  time  put  a  candidate  into  the  field,  Rufus  King  of 
New  York.  But  King  got  only  34  electoral  votes  to  182  for 
his  Republican  rival,  James  Monroe,  Madison's  Secretary  of 
State,  who  continued  for  another  eight  years  the  '"  dynasty  "  of 
Virginia  Republicans  inaugurated  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1801. 
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CHAPTKR  VIII 

THE  GROWTH  OF  A  MATIONAL  COWSCIODSNKSS 

■*  Tiir.  F.KA  of  r.oon  Feelinc '' 

llie  close  of  the  second  war  with  England  (1815)  marks  an  307.  tiw 
epoch  in  AnicnLan  liistory.  During  the  quarter  cjf  a  ccntun,-  MmpieMs'oui 
which  elapsed  between  the  inauguration  of  George  Washington  todeptodeaM 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  ai  Ghent,  Uie  United  States 
was  very  larj^ely  inHucnced  by  European  tK>litics.  Our  independ- 
ent was  acknowledged  but  not  respected.  Neither  the  French 
republic  nor  the  Knglish  monarchy  accorded  us  the  courtesies 
due  tu  a  sister  power ;  neither  Napoieon  nor  the  mbislers  of 
George  III  heeded  our  protests  against  the  violation  of  a  neu- 
tral nation's  rights.  'ITie  parties  which  called  themselves  Repub- 
lican aiu]  Federalist  might  just  as  well  have  been  called  the 
French  and  the  English  party.  Foreign  wars  and  rumors  of 
war,  treaties,  protects,  embassies,  absorbed  the  energies  of  the 
administration  at  Washington.  Many  of  our  greatest  statesmen 
were  serving  their  country  in  foreign  capitah.  The  eyes  of  our 
people  were  turned  toward  the  Atlantic  to  welcome  our  R«nft 
packets  bringing  news  from  Paris,  London,  and  Madrid.  But 
with  the  "  universal  peace  "  of  1815  all  this  was  changed.  We 
turned  our  back  on  Europe,  and  faced  the  probletns  of  our  own 
growing  land.  'I'he  group  of  young  statesmen,  led  by  Henry 
Clay,  who  had  precipitated  the  War  of  181  a  to  free  us  from 
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huitiilialij-^c  dependence  on  the  orders  of  European  ca 
were  imbued  wiih  one  idea,  —  the  boundless  resources  of  ihc 
United  Stales  of  America.  A  common  devotion  of  all  sections 
of  our  country  seonnxl  to  be  the  only  condition  necessary  for 
the  development  of  those  resources. 

WTien  James  Monroe  was  inaugurated  on  the  fourth 
March,  1817,  the  country  was  alrearlv  at  the  full  tide  of  the' 
enthusiasm  for  expansion  which  followed  4he  favorable  treaty 
of  Ghent.  Our  regular  army  had  been  thoroughly  reorganized 
and  raised  lo  a  peace  footing  of  10,000  men.  The  immense 
sum  of  !S8, 000,000  had  been  appropriated  for  a  new  navy 
The  tariff  rates,  which  had  been  doubk-d  in  rSia  to  pro' 
a  revenue  for  carr^-ing  on  the  war,  were  still  kept  up, 
even  slightly  increased,  by  (lie  laiiff  bill  uf  j8i6,  whose 
object  was  to  encourage  and  protect  the  rising  manufactures 
which  both  North  and  South  hoped  would  in  a  few  years  make 
us  independent  nf  P^urope  industrially,  as  the  War  of  1812  had 
made  us  independent  of  Europe  politically.  Confident  pride  in 
the  growing  West  had  led  Congress  to  vote  such  lavish  dona- 
tions of  public  money  U*t  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals 
that  President  Madison  himself,  who  in  his  message  invited  I 
"  particular  attention  of  Congress  "  to  this  subject,  felt  obli; 
lo  check  its  generosity  by  his  veto. 

Any  manifestation  of  sectional  spirit  n"as  condemned  as 
row,  niggardly,  and  unpatriotic.  The  arrival  in  Washington 
the  delegates  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  to  complain  of 
mismanagement  of  the  war  and  demand  the  restitution  of 
commercial  privileges  of  New  England,  just  at  the  momen 
when  the  country  was  rejoidng  over  the  victory  of  Jackson  at 
New  Orleans  and  the  vindication  of  the  independence  of  our 
ships  and  sailors,  was  an  object  lesson  lo  political  grumblers. 
TTiese  New  England  Federalists,  if  they  had  not  meditated  treawin 
in  their  convention  at  Hartford  in  1814.  had  nevertheless  go 
to  the  verge  of  treason  in  refusing  to  send  their  militia  to  t 
northern  frontier  in  1812  at  Madison's  command,  in  winking 
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the  forbidden  but  prosperous  business  of  supplying  the  British 
armies  in  Canada  with  l>eef  and  grain,  and  in  refusing  to  sub- 
scribe for  10  per  cent  of  our  national  wui  loan,  when  they  had 
almost  50  per  cent  of  the  money  of  the  txjunlry  in  their  banks. 
They  were  now  justly  rebuked  in  the  hour  of  the  victory  they 
had  done  Srj  link*  to  secure.  Their  party  was  wrecked  ;  section- 
alism was  branded  with  a  stigma,  and  for  years  ilie  fall  of  the  ■ 
Federalists  served  as  a  text  for  exhortations  to  national  unity. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  inauguration  Monroe  made  an  extended  3io.  Moa* 
tourthroui(h  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  I'ennbylvaiiia,  anVthe^'^era 
and  Mar\-land,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  inspecting  the  "^  «"*"„ 
national  defenses.  The  real  object  of  the  journey  was  quite 
as  much  to  siren^lhen  the  j;rowini4  Republicanism  of  New 
England.  No  better  prnnf  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  latter 
object  could  be  found  than  the  view  which  the  old  Federalist 
press  took  of  tlie  jouniey.  That  same  Columbian  Crntimi  of 
ston,  xvhich  on  the  day  of  the  inauguration  of  the  first  Re- 
blican  Pre.sident,  Thomas  Jefferson,  had  publislted  a  bitter 
lament  over  the  defeat  of  (he  glorious  Federalist  administration 
(p.  204).  now  hailed  the  inauguration  of  Jcflfersan's  bosom  friend 
and  political  follower,  James  Monroe,  as  the  promise  of  "an 
era  of  good  feeling.''  The  phrase  took  the  popular  fancy  and 
pleased  President  Monroe,  who  spread  it  during  his  journey, 
and  repeated  it  on  the  tour  of  the  Southern  states  which  he 
made  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (1817).  It  has  remained 
ever  since  as  the  catchword  to  designate  the  period  of  Monroe's 
presidency,  when  the  Republican  part)'  had  no  ri\'a!,  and  when 
the  issues  which  were  to  split  this  apparently  united  party  into 
Whigs  and  Democrats  had  not  yet  taken  definite  enough  form 
to  !ead  to  a  division. 

We  shall  study  some  of  those  issues  in  the  next  chapter.  311.  tiia 
ere  we  must  dwell  a  little  further  on  the  signs  of  national  ""( ',*  ^^ 

mltv  which  characterized  the  decade  followinif  the  VN'ar  of  iSij.  w^onJ"*- 

^  tiooAi  Bulk, 


Perhaps  no  act  of  Congress  during  that  decade  shows  more  »>rt  / 

clearly  how  thoroughly  the  war  had  nalionalized  the  Kepublicaa      /   "^  /^^> 
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party  than  ihe  establishment  of  a  »;cond  National  Bank  in  iSt6. 
When  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  1791,  got  Congress  to  charter  a 
banking  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000  to  handle 
the  financial  business  of  the  government,  hold  all  the  public 
moneys  on  deposit,  and  negotiate  the  national  loans,  there  was 
a  great  outcrj-  against  this  alUance  of  the  government  vntYi  the 
money  power  of  the  country.  The  capitalists  would  get  the 
President  and  Congress  into  their  c-ontrol,  it  was  said,  and  bv 
bribery  or  threat  of  commerdaL  panic  would  force  through 
legislation  favorable  to  their  own  interests.  *l*he  Republican 
party  Had  maintainctJ  a  stcidy  opposition  to  fhc  Bank  during 
the  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  and  had  refused  to  recharter 
it  when  its  term  cvpired  in  i3 1 1 .  "  The  state  banks,"  tliey  said, 
'*  arc  the  pillars  of  the  nation." 

liut  during  ihe  War  of  1812  the  slate  hanks  had  all  failed. 
There  was  no  confidence  in  financial  circles  because  there  was 
no  standard  of  currency.  Notes  of  New  >'i)rk  banks  were  at  a 
discount  in  Boston,  and  notes  of  Baltimore  banks  at  a  discount 
in  New  York ;  while  the  paper  of  the  "  wildcat  "  banks  of  the 
West  was  practically  worthless  in  the  commercial  centers  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  'i'he  state  banks,  which  had  been  "  the  pil- 
lars of  the  nation,"  had  now  become,  said  one  senator,  "  the 
caterpillars  of  the  nation."  The  same  men  who  had  denounced 
the  National  Bank  in  iSii  and  refused  to  renew  its  charter 
now  pleaded  in  favor  of  it.  Tlie  same  Republican  press  which 
had  assailed  Hamilton  in  1791  now  reprinted  his  ar^'uments  in 
favor  of  the  Bank.  And  the  same  party  which  had  feared  the 
sinister  influence  on  politics  of  a  bank  with  $to,ooo,ooo  capital 
in  iSi  I  five  years  later  chartered  a  new  National  Bank  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $35,000,000,  of  which  the  government  was  to 
hold  $7,000,000.  The  effect  of  this  was  the  instantaneous  re- 
turn of  confidence  to  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  countrv. 
The  state  banks  were  forced  to  keep  their  paper  up  to  tire 
standard  set  by  the  National  Bank  or  retire  from  business. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dallas,  who  found  the  Ignited  States 
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successor,  C'ra 

Another  important  sign  of  the  growing  national  consciousness  312.  im^or- 

was  llie  strengthening  of  the  national  government  by  several  of^he"'*"*"* 

important  decisions  of  the  Supreme  CourL    rohn  Marshall  of  supTeme 

'  -*  -     —  Court  under 

Vii^nia,  a  moderate  Federalist,  who  had  served  with  distinction  John  Maxsiiau 

as  an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  and  had  later  been  special  envoy 

to  Trance,  member  of  Congress,  and  for  a  brief  period  Secretary 

State,  was  appointed  Chief 

Justice  nf  the  Supreme  Court 

by  John  Adams  in  the  spring 

oE  I  So  I.    Marshall  held  this 

highest   judicial   office    in    the 

copntr)'  for  thirty-four  years, 

and,  by  his  famous  decisions 

interpreting    the  Cunslitutioii, 

made  for  himself  the  greatest 

name   in   the   history   of   the 

American    bench.    When   the 

peace  of  1815  turned  the  at- 

nlion  of  the  country  from 
foreign  negotiations  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nationaJ  do- 
main, many  questions  arose  as 
to  the  exact  limits  of  the  powers 
of  tlie  nationalgovernment  and 

of  the  various  states.  The  people  of  the  United  States  had  given 
the  national  Congress  certain  powers  enumerated  in  the  Constt- 
tuiion,  such  as  the  power  to  iay  taxes,  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and 
support  armies,  to  r^ulate  commerce,  to  coin  money,  and  to 
make  all  laws  which  were  '"  neccMacy-crncTproper  X^r  airi^j'ij^g 
into  exeaititm  ''  the  powers  granted.  Marshall  and  his  associates 
n  the  Supreme  bench,  in  a  number  of  imiMrlaiit  cases  wliich 
came  before  them  to  test  these  powers,  rendered  verdicts  in 

pport  of  the  national  authority  against  that  of  the  states. 
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Far  example,  in  18 16  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  state  of 
Viipnia  refused  to  allow  a  case  to  be  taken  from  it  to  the  Su- 
prirmc  Court  at  Washington,  on  the  ground  that  the  state  courts 
were  independent  of  the  national  (^federal)  courts.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  tht^  |iir1icjiiry  Ari  nf  lyfig,  which  allowed 
-■ery  ca-^ie  involving  the  Cnnsiituiioii  of  ihc  United  States  to 

ime  to  Washington  on  final  appeal. 

Three  years  later  the  state  of  Maryland  laid  a  tax  on  the 
business  of  the  hninch  of  the  National  Hanlc  estahlishcd  in  that 
stale,  clain'irn'^rharfKe'Cofisntution  did  not  give  Congress  any 
right  to  establish  a^baok*^Mar.shall  wrote  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  this  case,  justifying  the  right  of  Congress  to 
establish  a  bank  as  ameasure^ necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  laws  for  raisinjj;  a  revenue  andrt-gulaCing 
the  currency.    The  state  was  forbidden  to  tax  the  bank  except 

.thc^round  and  building  it  occupied. 

Jn  the  same  year,  in  the  famous  Dartmouth  College  case, 
the  Supreme  Court  annulled  a  law  of  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  altered  the  charter  of  the  college  against  the 
will  of  the  trustees.  The  charter,  the  court  held,  was  a  con- 
tract between  tlic  legislature  and  the  trustees ;  and  since  the 
Constittition  of  the  United  States  forbids  any  stale  to  pass  a 
law  impairing  the  jrtiligation  of  contracts  (Art.  f,  sect.  10),  the 
law  of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  was  null  and  void. 

Again,  five  years  later,  the  Supreme  Court  annulled  a  law  of 
the  slate  of  New  Vork.  The  legislature  of  New  York  had 
granted  to  Robert  Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton,  the  great 
steamboat  promoters,  a  monopoly  of  steam  navigation  in  all  the 
wateis  belonging  to  tlie  slate,  thus  e.\cluding  from  New  York 
harbor  the  steam  craft  of  New  Jersey  or  New  England.  Marshall, 
invoking  the  clause  of  the  national  Constitution  which  gives 
Congre.<ts  the  jight  "  to  regulajc_commerce  among  the  several 
stales  "  (Art.  I,  sect.  8).  argued  that  navigation  forms  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  coafmcrcc,  and  hCncc-no  Mate  could  exclude 
the  vessels  of  other  states  from  its  waters. 
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The  Growth  of  a  National  Cousi 

These  decisions,  with  st-vtral  othefs  of  like  character,  show 
how  the  judicial  branch  of  our  government  contributed  to  the 
national   feeling  which  we  have  already  seen  dominating  the  i 

legislative  branch  (Congress)  in  the  passage  of  the  army  and 
na\T  bills,  the  llank  bill,  and  the  tariff  bill  (1816). 

Still  furtlnrr  indications  of  a  new  national  consciousness  in  the  317.  cbuigQi 
decade  which  fallowed  tlie  war  that  "completed  our  indepcnd-  econ^micwu- 
enoc  "  may  be  seen  in  many  facts  of  our  social  and  economic  "I'tiojiis, 
life.  The  inovcment  and  minnlinR;  of  [X>pulalian  in  immigration 
from  Kuropc  and  emigration  to  the  U'est  was  rapidly  breaking 
down  the  social  privileges  and  prejudices  of  sections  of  our 
country.  In  New  England,  for  example,  llieold  Puritan  domin- 
ion was  yielding  to  democratic  tendencies  in  politics  and  religion. 
Connecticut  in  her  constitution  of  18 18  (the  first  new  one  since 
her  colonial  charter  of  1662)  did  away  with  religious  qualifica- 
tions for  office.  New  Hampshire  followed  in  iSrg,  and  the  next 
year  the  Massachusetts  convention  for  framing  a  constitution 
was  torn  with  dissensions  between  the  new  Unitarians  and  the 
old  Orthodox  believers.  'Hie  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Southern 
states  also  lost  its  predomiiuince  with  the  increase  of  Scotch-Irish 
I'reJibytcrian  immigrants  and  the  growth  of  Methodism  in  the 
frontier  communilles.  Distinctly  [xjpular  inovemctils  looking 
toward  the  improvement  of  labor  conditions,  llie  establishment  ■ 
of  public  schools,  the  health  .'ind  cleanliness  of  cities,  began  to 
be  agitated  in  these  years.  Further  westward  unigjation  was 
encouraged  by  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  public  lands  from 
J2  to  f  1.25  an  acre,  and  the  sale  of  So-acrc  lots  instead  of, 
the  customar)'  sections  of  160  acres.  In  spite  of  the  caution 
of  Madison  and  Monroe.  Congress  passed  ten  acts  before  iSao, ' 
appropriating  in  all  over  f  1,500,000  for  roads  and  canals. 

I-'inally,  the  beginnings  uf  a  truly  national  literature  fell  witliin  3i8.  Tiie  be- 
these  years.   The  Xort/i  Amfricau  JirvmiK  our  first  creditable  ai''^*rtMa 
magjizine,  ap|>eared  in  1815.   Two  years  later  William  Cullen  "teiattirt 
Bryant  published  his  "  Thanatnpsis,'"  and  the  next  year  appeared 
Washington  Irving's  *'  Sketch  Book."  James  Fenimore  Cooper 
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began  shortly  .tfterward  his  famnus  series  of  novels  dealing  with 
Indian  life.  I  Uthcito  the  work  of  American  writers,  in  all  but 
polilical  mid  relij^ious  subjects,  had  been  but  a  feeble  copy  of 
tiie  oonremporary  English  models.  In  Hryant,  Irving,  a 
Cooper,  America  produced  her  first  distinctively  native  talenC 
which  drew  iis  inspiration  from  tlic  natural  beauties,  the  historical 
traditions,  and  the  novel  life  of  the  western  world. 
319.  Tim  When  the  election  of  eSzd  approached  there  was  no  riv; 

retiKtiou  of  candidate  to  Monroe  in  the  field.  The  Federalist  party,  with 
Moiit«,  ,|^g  exception  of  a  few  irrcconcilables  and  immovables,  who,  in 
the  witty  latiguage  of  one  of  their  number,  reminded  themselves 
of  the  "  melancholy  state  of  a  man  who  has  remained  sober 
when  all  his  companions  have  become  intoxicated,"  had  been 
entirely  merged  >vitli  the  nationalized  Republicans  in  the  "era 
of  good  feeling."  Monroe  received  the  vote  of  every  elector 
but  one,  who  cast  his  ballot  for  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the 
purely  sentimental  reason  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  any  Presi- 
dent after  George  VVushirigtun  elected  by  the  unanimous  volt* 
of  the  American  people. 
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The  Monroe  Doctrine 

It  was  riot  alone  in  the  development  of  our  western 
and  the  reenforcement  of  the  federal  power  by  acts  of  Congrej 
and  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  spirit  of  the  n( 
Americanism  manifested  itself  in  the  decade  following  the  Irt 
of  Client.  That  generous  glow  of  national  enthusiasm  cast  it 
reflection  over  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  United  States  in  1815  oc-" 
cupied  much  less  of  the  North  American  continent  than  it  doe«_ 
to^ay.   Alaska,  with  its  valuable  furs  and  fisheries,  belonged 
the  Russian  Kmpirc.   Bcsidwt  her  present  Dominion  of  Canadi 
Great  Uritain  claimed  tlie  Oregon  country,  a  huge  region  lyii 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  extendic 
from  the  northern  boundary  of  tlie  present  st^te  of  Califor 
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indefinitely  toward  the  Alaskan  shore.  The  possessions  of  Spain 
reached  hi  an  unbroken  line  from  Cape  Horn  to  a  point  four 
hundred  mik-s  north  of  San  l-'rancisco.  They  comprised  not 
only  all  of  South  America  (except  Brajeil  and  Guiana),  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  choicest  islands  of  the  West  Indies, 
biiil  also  the  immense  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
'which  now  includes  California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas,  with  parts  of  Wyoming,  Colorado.  Kansas,  and 
Oklahoma.  Spain  also  owned  what  is  now  the  slate  of  Florida 
(then  called  East  Florida),  and  claimed  a  strip  of  land  (called 
West  Florida)  extending  along  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  Florida  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  This  gave  her 
practical  control  of  the  whole  shore  of  the  Gulf. 

We  disputed  the  claim  of  Spain  to  West  Florida,  however.  32i.  we  die- 
According  to  the  interpretation  of  tiur   State  Department  at  piorida*wiUi 
Washington,  this  territory  formed  part  of  the  original  French  ^p**" 
tract  of  Louisiana  ('1682-1765),  and  hence  was  included  in  the 
trrmsfer  from  Spain  to  Napoleon  in  1800,  and  in  Napoleon's 
sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  three  years  later.   Spain, 
with  better  reaaun,  maintained  that  the  boundaries  of  the  old 
French    Louisiana   had    nothing   to  do   with   the  transactions 
between  Napoleon  and  the  United  States  at  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  th:u  she  had  received  West  Florida  by  tlie 
treaty  of  17R3,  and  that  she  had  not  parted  with  it  since. 

We  wanted  the  Florida  strip  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  322.  wc 
many  reasons.    It  was  the  refuge  of  Indians,  nmaway  slaves,  iff''eB'^t''Fi<»nj4, 
fu^tives  from  justice,  pirates,  and  robbers,  who  tenorizcd  the  October,  isia 
South  and  prevented  die  development  of  Georgia  and  the  Mis- 
Mssippi  territory.    Jt  offered  in  the  fine  harbors  of  Mobile  and     /  ■''  '  - 
Pcnsacola  ;m  outlet  for  ihe  commerce  of  the  new  cotton  region. 
Besides,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  the  "  natural  boundary  "  of 
the  United  States  on  the  south.    President  Madison,  tberefore, 
in  October,  iSio,  ordered  Governor  Claiborne  of  the  Orleans 
territory  to  take  possession  of  West  I'lorida  as  far  as  the  Perdidn 
iver.    Early  tlie  next  year  Congress  by  a  secret  act  authorized 
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the  President  to  occupy  East  Florida  also.  If  the  occupation  of 
West  Florida  by  the  United  States  was  of  very  doubtful  legality, 
the  attempted  seizure  of  East  Florida  was  downright  robbery. 
Great  Britain  protested  so  strongly  that  Madison  prudently  dis- 
avowed the  acts  of  his  agents  in  the  latter  province  and  with- 
drew the  American  troops  in  1813. 

But  the  Floridas  continued  to  be  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
the  United  States.    They  even  furnished  a  base  for  England  in 
^*  Ta'***'  th^  War  of  1 8 1 2.  Spain  was  too  weak  to  maintain  her  authority 
there  and  miserably  failed  to  redeem  her  pledge  in  the  treaty  of 
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Jackson  in  Florida 

1795,  to  prevent  the  Indians  of  Florida  from  attacking  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Finally,  the  Seminole  Indians  grew  so 
dangerous  that  President  Monroe  ordered  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  "  hero  of  New  Orleans,"  to  pursue  them  even  into 
Spanish  territory  (December,  1817).  Jackson  was  a  man  who 
needed  no  second  invitation  for  an  Indian  hunt.  "  Let  it  be 
signified  to  me  through  any  channel,"  he  wrote  Monroe,  "  that 
the  possession  of  the  Floridas  would  be  desirable  to.  the  United 
States,  and  in  sixty  days  it  will  be  accomplished."  Jackson  did 
not  even  wait  for  a  reply  to  his  letter.  He  swept  across  East 
Florida,  reducing  the  Spanish  strongholds  of  Gadsden,  St.  Marks, 
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and  Pcnsaajla,  executed  by  court-martuil"  two  lirilish  subjects 
who  were  inciiing  the  negioes  and  Indians  tci  murder  and 
pillage,  and  by  the  end  uf  May.  iSi8,  was  on  his  way  batk  to 
Tennessee,  leaving  ]'"lorida  a  conquered  [irovince. 

Jackson's  campaign  brouglit  the  Florida  question  to  a  crisis.  324.  secro- 
The  administraiinn  at  Washint^on  was  in  a  dilemma.  If  it  uiunwtorn*ti>i 
indorsed  his  course,  it  would  have  to  go  further,  and  put  the  ^^'^'j^l^^j  ^ 
responsibility  for  war  in  Horida  on  the  shoulders  of  Spain.  On 
Ihc  oihiT  hand,  if  it  should  repudiate  Jackson's  course,  il  would 
strengthen  the  position  of  Spain  in  Florida  and  make  it  more 
ditficuU  to  acquire  that  desirable  province.  John  C.  CaUioun, 
the  Secretary  of  War.  was  for  censuring  Jack.son  for  exceeding 
his  instructions ;  but  John  Quincy  Adams,  Secretary*  of  State, 
persuaded  the  I'rcsidcnt  to  put  on  a  bold  front  and  make 
Jack.wn's  campaign  the  basis  for  a  final  demand  on  Spain  either 
to  fulfill  her  jjromise  to  keep  order  in  JHorida  or  to  turn  the 
pi-ovince  over  to  Uie  L'nilcd  Slates.  "  The  President  will  neither 
inflict  punifJiment  nor  pass  censure  on  General  Jackson  for  his 
conduct,"  he  wrote  to  Minister  Krving  at  Madrid  in  November, 
1818.  "  We  shall  hear  no  apologies  from  Spanish  govemnrs  of 
tlieir  inability  to  perform  the  solemn  contracts  of  their  country. 
The  duly  of  the  government  to  protect  the  pers(»ns  arid  prop- 
erty of  our  fellow  citizens  on  the  borders  of  the  United  States  is 
imperative —  it  mt/s/  be  discharged." 

Hut  Spain  was  in  no  condition  in  18 iS  to  perfonn  her  "sol-  325.  Spain 

cmn  criniracts,"    'I'en   years  earlier  Napoleon  Bonaparte  hitd  g^* b  ^t- 

invaded  her  borders,  overthrown  her  dvnasty.  and  seated  his  "^o]"- 
'  -         ■'  ,  niet.  J807- 

brother  Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Madrid.    This  upheaval  In  the  ifas 
mother  country  had  been  the  signal  for  the  revolt  of  ibc  Spanish  / 
colonies  in  South  .America,  oppressed  as  iliey  were  by  crushing 
taxes,  commercial  restriciions,  and  grasping  governors.   The  res- 

tturalion  of  ihc  absolute  Spanish  king  after  Napoleon's  down- 
fall (1S14)   had   only  increase-d    the   tires   of  revolt   in   the 
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colonics.    'Pie  great  patriot  generals,  San  Martin  aiul  Simon 
Bolivar,  wrcsletl   province  after  province  —  Chile,   Argentina, 
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,  Peru,  Venezuela,   New  Granada  (now  Colombia)  —  from  the 

Spanish  crown,  and  established  those  South  American  repub- 
lics which  for  a  century  have  maintained  a  troubled  life  of 
revolution  and  mutual  warfare. 

326.  Spain  Involved  in  all  these  difficulties,  the  Spanish  court  decided  to 
Florida  to  abandon  Florida  to  the  United  States.  The  treaty  was  signed 
Statof^eb-  atWashington,  February  22,  1819.  The  United  States  assumed 
ruaryaa,  1819  about  $5,000,000  of  claims  of  its  citizens  against  Spain,  for 

t  damages  to  our  commerce  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  in  return 
received  the  whole  of  Florida.  At  the  same  time  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  territory  was  fixed  by  a 
line  running  from  the  Sabine  River  in  a  stairlike  formation 
north  and  west  to  the  forty-second  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
thence  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.^ 

327.  Our  Meanwhile  we  were  watching  with  great  interest  the  progress 
South  Ameri-  of  the  revolution  in  the  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America.   As 

early  as  181 1  President  Madison  had  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  "  the  scenes  developing  among  the  great  commu- 
nities which  occupy  the  southern  portion  of  our  hemisphere." 
During  the  years  181 1-1817  the  United  States  maintained 
"  consuls,"  who  were  really  government  spies,  at  Buenos  Aires, 
Caracas,  and  other  centers  of  the  revolt.  Henry  Clay,  the 
Speaker  and  leader  of  the  House,  tried  to  force  President  Mon- 
roe into  a  hasty  recognition  of  the  South  American  republics. 
But  the  Secretary  of  State,  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  more  cau- 
tious. He  had  litde  confidence  that  the  new  republics  would  be 
able  to  maintain  their  independence,  and  he  furthermore  feared 
that  interference  by  the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of  the  "  re- 
bellious colonies  "  of  South  America  would  offend  the  Spanish 
court  and  so  endanger  the  success  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
acquisition  of  Florida. 

1  The  line  ran  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  River  north  to  the  Red  River ; 
thence  west  along  the  Red  River  to  the  one-hundredth  meridian  of  west  longi- 
tude ;  thence  north  to  the  Arkansas  River ;  thence  west  along  the  Arkansas  to  its 
source ;  thence  north  to  the  forty-second  parallel  of  latitude ;  thence  due  west  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean  (see  map,  opposite  p.  aio). 
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However,  in  tlie  year  1821  there  occurred  four  events  which 
determined  the  adminisTratlon  to  change  its  policy  in  regard  to 
the  recognition  of  the  South  American  republics.  First,  [he  final 
ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  18 19  were  signed,  and  Rorida  was 
ours;  secojidly,  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  86  to  68,  resolved  to 
support  the  President  as  soon  as  hu  saw  fit  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  South  American  states ;  thirdly,  the  Oar 
of  Russia  issued  a  \tJatK  (decree)  forbidding  the  vessels  of 
any  other  nation  to  approach  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
the  western  coast  of  North  America,  above  the  fifty-first 
parallel  of  latitude,  claimed  by  Russia  as  the  soulliern  boundary 
of  her  colony  of  Alaska ;  and  fourthly,  the  allied  powers  of 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  France,  having  pledged  themselves 
by  ihe  "  Holy  Alliance  "  to  the  restoration  of  t!ie  power  and 
the  possessions  of  all  the  "  legitimate  thrones "  which  the 
Napoleonic  wars  had  overthrown,  began  lo  listen  to  Sj-iiiiii's  re- 
quest to  subdue  revolts  in  Madrid  and  restore  the  rebellious 
colonies  in  South  America.  On  May  4,  1822, 1' resident. Monroe 
took  the  first  step  in  the  protection  of  the  South  American 
republics,  by  recognizing  their  independence ;  and  Congress 
immediately  made  provision  for  the  dispatch  of  ministers  lo 
their  capitals. 

Neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  li^nited  States  could  'view  with 
indifference  the  intervention  of  the  allied  i>uwcr9  of  Kuropc  to 
reduce  the  South  American  republics  to  submission  to  Spain. 
These  republics  had  nntiirnlly  thrown  off  t?ie  commercial  re- 
strictions of  Spain  with  her  [political  authority.  Th«y  bad 
already,  by  1822,  built  up  a  trade  of  ^3.000,000  a  year  with 
Great  Britain,  and  their  market  was  ton  valiiiihlc  a  one  to  lose. 
Our  own  ^^overnment  was  distressed  by  the  rumors  ll\at  France 
would  take  Mexico,  and  Russia  would  seize  California,  with 
perhaps  Chile  and  Peru  to  boot,  as  a  reward  for  their  part  in 
crushing  the  rebeltious  governments.  Accordingly  the  Knglish 
premier,  George  Canning,  suggested  to  Ri<-hard  Rush,  our 
minister  in  London,  that  the  United  States  join  Great  Britain 
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in  making  a  declaration  to  the  allied  powers  to  keep  their  hands 
off  the  new  South  American  states. 

Monroe  was  anxious  to  act  on  Canning's  suggestion,  and  the 
two  ex-Presidents,  Madison  and  the  aged  Jefferson,  replied  to 
his  request  for  advice  by  letters  of  hearty  approval.  Secretary 
Adams  declared  we  ought  not  to  follow  England's  lead,  trailing 
"  like  a  cockboat  to  a  British  man-of-war,"  but  rather  assume 
full  and  sole  responsibility  ourselves  for  the  protection  of  the 
republics  on  the  American  continent.  He  therefore  wrote,  and 
handed  to  Monroe  to  incorporate  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  of  December  2,  1823,  the  famous  statement  of  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the  territory  and  govern- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  American  continent,  which  has  ever 
since  been  celebrated  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  message  declared  that  the  continents  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  were  "  henceforth  not  to  be'considered  as  subjects 
for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers,"  —  this  to  pre- 
vent the  encroachments  of  Russia  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the 
designs  of  France  on  Mexico.  Further,  it  announced  the  de^ 
termination  of  the  United  States  neither  to  meddle  with  the 
European  systems  of  government  nor  to  disturb  the  existing 
possessions  of  European  powers  in  the  New  World.  "  But,"  it 
continued,  "  we  owe  it  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  powers  to  .declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend 
the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi- 
sphere,as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety."  In  other  words, 
the  South  American  republics,  whose  independence  we  had, 
"  on  great  considerations  and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged," 
were  no  longer  "  existing  possessions  of  Spain  "  ;  and  any  at- 
tempt to  impose  upon  them  the  absolutism  of  the  Spanish  court 
by  the  powers  of  continental  Europe  would  be  "  viewed  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward  the  United 
States."  From  the  acknowledgment  of  the  South  American 
republics,  then,  in  1822,  the  United  States  advanced  in  1823  to 


the  defense  of  their  territory  and  uf  iheir  republican  form  of 
government  against  European  interference. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  332.  inter- 
political  prinriples  in  our  history.    It  goes  back  for  its  basal  idea  tae^Docume 
to  George  Washington's  warning  against  "entangling  alliances  ^''■^ 
with  foreign  nations,"  in  his  Farewell  Address  of  1796;  and  it  fcistory 
is  upheld  rigorously  on  the  political  platform  and  in  the  press 
whejievcr  there  is  a  question  of  setthng  a  boundary  or  collect- 
ing a  debt  in  the  Spanish-American  slates.  Our  statesmen  have 
gradually  stretched  the  doctrine  far  beyond  ils  original  declara- 
tion of  the  protection  of  the  territory  and  Uie  government  of 
the  republics  of  Central  and  South  America.    It  has  even  been 
invoked  as  a  reason  for  annexing  territory  to  the  United  Srates 
in  order  t<j  prevent  the  seizure  of  the  same  territor>'  by  some 
European  power.   Some  of  our  political  experts  believe  that  the 
tofjifal  result  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  be  the  federation  of 
the  Latin  states  of  Central  and  South  America  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  great  republic  of  the  north. 
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Although  many  thousand  pioneers  had  crossed  the  Allcghe- 
nics  to  the  rich  vaUeys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee  before 
the  War  cif  1S12.  llit  supply  of  both  men  and  O-apilal  was  too 
meager  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  whole  eastern  basin  of  ihe 
Mississippi.  The  Indians,  instigated  by  England  on  tlie  north 
awl  by  Spain  on  the  south,  were  a  constant  source*  of  danger. 
Lack  of  roads  was  so  serious  a  handicap  that  it  was  not  profita- 
ble to  raise  wheat  far  from  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers.  'ITie 
barrier  of  the  Allegheiiies  made  triuisporlatioii  between  Oie 
Oiiio  valley  and  the  seaboard  so  expensive  that  the  wagon 
driver  got  the  lion's  share  both  of  Ihe  money  for  which  the 
Western  farmer  sold  his  wheat  in  Virginia  and  of  the  money 
wliicli  he  paid  for  his  pluw  In  Ohio.  If  the  pioneer  floaled  his 
cargo  of  wheat,  pork,  or  tobacco  down  the  Missi.sslppi  to  New 
Orleans  in  a  flatboat,  it  was  more  profitable  to  sell  boat  and  all 
there  and  return  home  on  horseback  than  tu  spend  three 
months  battling  hi.s  way  up  against  the  current. 

But  during  the  decade  1810-1820  these  difTicullies  in  the 
'ay  of  the  development  of  the  "West  were  rapidly  removed. 

illiam  Henry  Harrison  by  his  victories  ova  Tecumseh's 
braves  at  Tippecanoe  Creek  in  Indiana  territor)'  (1811).  and 
Andrew  Jackson  by  his  [jacification  of  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles 

Florida  (1813-1818^,  put  an  end  to  the  danger  from  the 
Indians  on  our  frontiers.  In  181 1  the  steamlxiat  (which  many 
years  of  experiment  by  Titch  and  Kullon,  on  the  Delaware,  the 
Seine,  and  the  Hudson,  had  brought  U>  efliclcncy)  made  Its  first 
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appearance  on  the  Ohio  RSvlt.  Hencetortli  the  journey  from 
Louisvillu*  to  New  Orleans  and  back  could  be  made  inside  of  a 
month,  and  tlie  products  of  the  Gulf  region  could  be  brought  to 
tht*  Northwest  by  ihe  return  voyage. 

'J'he  interruption  of  our  foreign  commerce  by  embargo,  non- 

warreraigra-  mtcrcoursc,  and  war  had  sent  thousands  of  families  westward 

across  the  mountains,  wherp  better  farm  land  could  be  bought 

from  the  government  at  two  dollars  an  acre,  with  liberal  credit, 

than  cQuld  be  had  for  ten  times  that  price  in  cash  on  the 
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seaboard.  Moreover,  a  stream  of  immigrants  of  the  hardy 
northern  stocks  of  Europe  began  to  pour  into  our  country 
after  the  War  of  18 12,  lo  swell  the  westward  march  to  the 
farm  lands  of  ihe  Ohio  valley.  In  the  single  year  1S17, 
22,ooD  Irish  and  Germans  came  over.  A  ceasL-lcss  prrxession 
passed  along  the  Mohawk  valley  and  over  the  mountain  roads 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  "  TTie  old  America  seems  to  be 
breaking  up  and  moving  westward,"  wrote  an  Englishman  who 
migrated  to  Illinois  in  1817.  A  gatekeeper  on  a  Pennsylvania 
turnpike  counted  over  500  wagons  witii  3000  emigrants  passing 
in  a  single  month. 


At  ihe  same  time  the  cotton  planters  of  the  South  were  mov-  336.  exmo- 
ing  from  tht:  (!arolinas  and  Georgia  inlu  tlie  fertile  Mississippi  cotton  field* 
territory  which   the  campaigns  of  Andrew  Jacksoii  ]:ad  freed  t'>'>'«Mi»»i«- 
from  the  terror  of  the  savage.    The  invention  of  machinery  in 
England  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton  had  increased 
the  demand  for  that  article  beyond  the  power  of  tlie  planters 
to  satisfy,  even  with  the  hundredfold  increase  of  produclion 
effected  by  Kli  Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton  gin.    How 
eagerly  the  planters  turned  to  the  virgin  soil 'along  the  Gulf 


I'icking  and  toading  Catton 


of  Mexico  may  be  seen  from  the  following  figures.  In*  1810 
less  than  5,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  were  grown  west  of  the 
Allegheniea,  out  of  a  total  crop  of  So,ooo,ooo  pounds ;  ten 
years  later  the  new  Western  states  (Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
baraa)  produced  60,000,000  pounds  out  of  a  total  crop  of 
175,000,000  pounds ;  and  five  years  later  still,  these  same  states 
raised  over  160,000,000  pounds,  or  about  one  half  the  entire 
crop  of  the  country. 

U'ith  the  attractions  of  cheap  and  fertile  farm  lands  in  the  337.  lupid 
Northwest  and  virgin  cotton  soil  in  the  Southwest,  the  trans-  fhe^e!i,we»t 
Allt^heny  country  far  outstripped  the  seaboard  states  in  growth 
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of  population.  Whik-  tht-  census  of  1820  showtd  an  increase  of 
only  35  per  ct;ni  in  ilic  New  Kngluiid  Slules,  and  93  per  cent 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  over  the  population  at  the  ban- 
ning of  the  ninutfcnth  ct;ntur>',  the  western  commonwealths  of 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  increased  320  per  cent  in  the 
same  period.  Six  new  Western  states  were  added  to  the  I'nJon  \. 
in  the  decade  following  the  outbreak  of  the  second  war  with  -^ 
England:  Louisiana  (1812),  Indiana  (1816),,  Mississippi  (1S17), 
Illinois  (1818),  Alabama  (i8ic>),  Missouri  (1821),  —  more  than 
had  been  admitted  since  the  fornuition  of  our  govcninicnt,  and 
more  than  were  to  be  admitted  umil  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  new  West  was  rapidly  coming  to  be  a  power  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  national  politics.  By  the  apportionment  of  1820,  47  of 
the  213  congressmen  and  18  of  the  48  senators  came  from 
beyund  the  Alleghenies,  —  tlie  land  which  a  generation  before 
was,  in  the  language  of  Daniel  Webster,  "a  fresh,  untouched, 
unbounded,  magnificent  wilderness." 

'ITie  settlers  of  the  new  West  had  abundant  courage  but  httle  338.  it  uus 
pital.    In  order   to  connect  their  rapidly  developing   region  Ji'jd  jorTt"' 
ith  the  Atlantic  coast,  that  they  might  exchange  thdr*farm  deveiopinoiit 
products  for  the  manufactures  of  the  eastern  factories  and  tlie 
imiwrls  from  the  Old  World,  great  outlays  of  money  for  roads 
and  canals  were  needed.    The  national  government  was  asked 
to  contribute   to  these    Improvements,  which    meant  not  the 
building  up  of  one  section  of  the  country  only,  but  the  general 
diffusion  of  prosperity,  tlic  strengthening  of  a  national  scnti- 
meni.  and  the  promise  of  a  united   people  to   resist   foreign 
attack  or  domestic  treachery.    President   Madison  in  his  last 
amiual  message  to  Congress  (December,  1 8 1 6 »  urged  that  b<.>dy 
to  turn  its  particular  attention  10  "  effectuating  a  system  of 
roads  and  canals  such  as  would  have  the  effect  of  drawing 
^^norc  closely  togetlier  ever}^  part  of  our  country."  :t 

^P    A  few  days  later  John  C  Calhoun,  an  enthusiastic  "  expan-  339.  <ui- 
sionist"  member  from  South  Carolina,  pu.shcd  a  bill  through  au''iii^'"i 

I  Congress  devoting  to  internal   improvcmenis  the  $1,500,000  ^^L 


^■wi 
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whith  the  government  was  to  receive  as  a  bonus  for  the  cstal 

lishment  nf  the  second  National  liank,  as  well  as  all  the  di\ 
dends  accruing  to  the  government  on  its  stock  in  the  bank. 
Calhoun  urged  the  need  of  good  roads  for  transportation  of 
our  armv  und  the  movement  of  our  t:ommerce.  "  We  are  ^rcat, 
and  rapidly  (i  was  about  to  say,  fearfully »  growing,''  he  cried  ; 
"  the  extent  of  our  country  exposes  us  to  the  greatest  of  all 
calamities  next  to  the  loss  of  liberty,  disunwn.  .  .  .    Lot   ua 
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View  of  Cincinaati  in  1825 

bind  the  republic  together  with  a  perfect  system  of  roads  and 
canals.  .  .   ,     Let  us  conquer  space." 

Calhoun's  ISonus  Hill  was  vetoed  by  President  Madison  on 
his  la.st  day  of  olfice  (Marth  3,  1817).  Not  Ihat  Madison  was 
opposed  to  spending  the  nation's  money  for  improving  the 
means  of  communication  with  the  West  (as  his  message  of 
the  previous  December  shows),  but  because  he  thought  that  the 
("onstitution  needed  amending'  in  order  to  give  Congress  this 
power.  Madison's  successor,  Monroe  (1817-1835),  was  alao  of 
tlie  old  generation  of  Virginia  statesmen  who  had  done  so  much 


Sectimtai  Interests 


il 


jf  the  work  of  framing  our  Constitution,  and  he  too  cautiously 
Ivocated  un  amendment  empowering  Congress  to  make  the 
Jcsireii  inipruvemcnts.    By  the  time  a  man  of  the  new  genera- 
tion, aiid  :i  champion  of  the  "  nationalized  "  Republican  party, 
le  to  the  presidential  chair,  in  the  person  of  John  Quincy 
tdams  (1825),  the  favorable  moment  for  the  public  encourage- 
ment of  the  devcli,'])ment  of  the  West  was  past.    In  vain  did 
Adams  seek  to  rouse  Congi'css  to  the  policy  which  Clay  and 
L^alhoun   had    advocated    so   heartily   a   decade   before.     The 
mamifarturing  North,  the  cniton-raising  South,  and  the  farm- 
ing and  wool-growing  West  had  discovered  that  their  interests 
rere  mutually  antagonistic;  and  each  section  was  striving  (as 
•  we  shall  see  in  t]ie  folluwing  pages)  to  secure  legislation  by 
^Congress  to  safeguard  its  own  interests.   The  "  era  of  good 
feeling"  was  changing  into  an  epodi  of  Wtter  sectional  strife. 

The  Favorite  Sons 


If  we  contrast  the  decade  which  preceded  the  announcement  341.  con- 

)f  die  Monroe  Doctrine  with  the  decade  which  followed  it,  this  ^^txtB 

markable  fact  stands  out,  that  cvcrj-  singlc^act  and  pt^icj^of  '!j*'|?*j  "^ 

earlier  period  in  p.upport  of  nationalism  —  the  incre,-ise  of  the 

and"  navy,  Oie  recharter  of  the  Bank,  the  sale  of  public      , 

lands  on  liberal  terms,  the  expenditure  of  money  from  the  public 

easur)'  for  internal  improvements,  the  increased  authority  of 

Supreme  Court,  tlie  high  larilT.  and  even  the  Mociroe  Duc- 

inc  itself  —  became  the  subject  of  violent  sectional  contnv 

crsies  in  the  later  period. 

'I'he  rivalry  of  the  sections  first  showed  itself  in  die  fight  for  342.  The 

e  presidency'  in  1834.   It  was  not  a  contest  of  parties ;  for  since  oi\1,'e*B«t," 

le  fall  of  the  J-ederalists  in  1816  the  nationalized  Republican  Souw.  "* 

'  West 

ty  had  stood  without  a  rival  in  the  field.    Monroe's  reelection 

1820  was  practically  unanimou?.    But  in  1824  there  was  no 

ingle  eandidaie  acceptable  to  I'^si,  West,  and  South.    Instead, 

aerc  was  a  group  of  remarkably  able  statesmen  who,  in  spite 
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of  iheir  nwn  desire  to  cherish  the  broad  national  spirit  of  the 
second  decade  of  the  century,  found  themselves  drawn  year  by 
year  into  the  more  exclusive  service  of  their  sections. 

New  Kiigliind  was  rei^resented  in  this  ^roiip  by  John  Quincy 
-Vdaiiis  and  Daniel  Webster.  The  former  was  one  of  tlie  best 
trained  statesmen  in  all  our  history.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
distinguished  paliioi  and  Federalist  President,  John  Adauis. 
As  a  boy  of  eleven  he  hud  ac-compiuiied  his  fatlier  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  I'aris  (1778),  and  during  the  next  forty  years 

had  served  his  countiy  in  the 
capacitj^  of  secretary,  minister, 
or  special  envoy  at  the  courts 
of  Russia,  Prussia,  the  Nether- 
lands, Sweden,  France,  and 
Kngland.  He  had  served  as 
United  Stales  senator  from 
Massachusetts  far  ten  years, 
when  President  Monroe  called 
him,  in  181 7,  to  the  first  place 
in  his  cabinet,  a  position  which 
he  filled  with  great  success 
during  the  eight  years  of 
Monroe's  administration.  For 
all  his  cosmopolitan  experi- 
ence, Adams  remained  a  New  Kngland  I'uritan,  and  prescr\-ed 
to  the  end  of  his  career  the  nuble  auslenlies  and  repelling  virtues 
of  the  Puritan,  —  imswen-ing  conscientiousness,  unsparing  seif- 
judgmentj  unflagging  indusfry,  unbending  dignity,  unyielding 
devotion  to  duty.  He  rose  before  daylight,  read  his  Bible  with 
the  regularity  of  an  orthodox  clergyman,  and  in  his  closely 
written  diarj'  of  a  dozen  volumes  recorded  the  affairs  of  his  soul 
as  faithfully  as  the  affairs  of  state. 

Daniel  U'ebster,  fifteen  years  Adams's  junior,  had  by  no 
means  reached  the  latter's  level  as  a  .statesman  at  the  dose  of 
Monriic's  administration.    He  had  neither  been  a  memlxT  of  the 
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binct  nor  filJwl  a  diplomatic  post.  The  son  of  a  sturdy  New 
ampshire  fanner,  hi*  had  secured  a  college  education  at  Dart- 
mouth, at  some  sacrifice  to  his  family,  and  had  amply  justified 
their  faith  in  his  promise  by  a  brilliant  legal  c^ireer.  In  1813 
he  had  bten  sent  to  Washington  aa  congressman  from  a  New 
Hampshirt"  district.  A  few  years  later  he  moved  his  law  office 
to  Boston,  and  from  1823  to  the  middle  of  the  century  con- 
tinued almost  uninterruptedly  to  represent  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  national  House  and  Senate.  By  his  famous 
plea  in  the  Hartmauth  College  case,  his  I'l\Tnoiith  oration  on 
die  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
(1820},  and  his  speeches  in  Cangress,  he  had  already  won  a 
national  reputation  as  an  orator  before  die  close  of  Monroe's 
administration.  When  it  was  known  lliat  Webster  wa:s  to  speak, 
the  gallery  and  floor  of  the  Senate  chamber  would  be  crowded 
with  a  throng  eager  to  sit  or  stand  for  hours  under  the  sptll  of 
his  sonorous  and  majestic  voUx.  like  Adams,  Webster  inher- 
ited and  apprctialed  New  England's  traditions  uf  learning,  and 
ok  just  pride  in  the  contribution  of  iu  I'uritan  stock  to  the 
mental  and  moral  standards  of  our  countiy ;  but  he  was  not  a 
Puritan  in  temper  and  habits,  like  Adams,  who  wrote  himself 
down  in  his  diary  as  "  a  man  of  cold,  austere,  and  forbidding 
maffhcrs.''  When  Webster  erred  it  was  rather  nn  the  side  of 
conviviality  than  of  auslcriiy. 

The  Middle  Atlantic  region  had  two  or  three  statesmen  of  345.  Albert 
t  rank,  besides  scores  of  politicians  who  wctq  contending  fJii*V!L' 
for  i>oIitical  influence.    Albert  Gallatin  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Swiss 
by  birth,  had  been  Secretar}'  of  the  Trcasunrf  under  Jefferson 
and  Madison  (1801-1813),  bad  been  with  Adams  and  Cl.iy  on 
the  commission  which  n<^oualed  the  peace  with  England  in 
14,  and  was  serving  as  minister  to  B'rancc  when  he  was  per- 
aded  to  come  home  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  of  1824, 
Riifus   King,  senator  from   New  York,  had,  in  his  younger  34«.  Rutaa 
days,  been  one  of  the  Massachusetts  delegates  to  the  Constitu-  J^''  '"*" 
nal  Convention  of  1787.   Three  times  since  1800  he  had 
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been  candidate  for  President  or  Vice  President  on  the  Federalist 
ticket.  At  the  lime  of  Monroe's  presidenc)'  he  was  one  of  the 
most  cloc|ueiit  antJslavery  oi-iitors  in  C'uiigrcss. 

De  Witt  Ciinlon  had  been  governor  of  New  York  for  nine 
terms,  and  in  1812,  as  candidate  of  tlic  Federalist  party,  he 
had  st!riously  ccmtc-.tted  Madis»n'.<i  reek'ctinn.  Jlis  monument 
is  the  great  Erie  Canal  (opened  in  1825),  which  runs  through 
the  Mohawk  valley  and.  cunncctitiK  with  the  Hudson,  unites  the 
waters  nt  the  tJrcat  Laki-s  with  those  tif  the  Atlantic  Oc«an. 
But  iione  of  these  men  was  an  "  available  "  candidate  in  1S24. 
Gallatin  was  a  nationalized  foreigner,  King  had  been  standard 
bearer  of  ilie  J-'ederalists  in  their  humiliating  defeat  of  1S16, 
and  Clinton,  besides  the  handicap  of  liis  old  Federalist  connec- 
tions, was  too  much  engrossed  in  the  strife  of  factions  in  New 
York  state  to  emerge  as  a  national  figure. 

Among  the  brilliant  group  of  orators  and  statesmen  from  the 
South,  William  M.  t!rawford  of  Gcor^a  and  John  C  Calhoun 
of  South  (Carolina  sttHid  preeminent.  Crawford  had  a  powerful 
mind  in  a  powerful  body.  He  entered  the  United  States  Sen- 
ale  in  1807,  at  the  age  of  ihirly-five,  was  made  minister  to 
France  in  1813,  and  was  in  the  cabinet  continuou.sly  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  of  the  Treasury  from  1815  to  1825.  A  most 
accomplished  polilidan,  he  came  very  near  defeating  MonrdB  for 
the  RcpublicaJi  nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1S16,  despite 
the  lattcr's  hearty  support  by  Madison.  Crawford  was  retained 
by  Monroe  as  the  head  of  the  Treasur)'  Department,  where 
he  won  from  so  high  an  authority  as  (jallatin  the  praise  o£ 
having  "  a  most  correct  judgment  and  inflexible  integrity." 

John  C.  Calhoun  probably  has  even  to-day  but  one  rival  in 
the  hearts  of  Southern  patriots,  —  thcgaltani  warrior-gentleman, 
Robert  E.  Lee.  Calhoun,  just  past  thirty,  was  one  of  the  bril- 
liant group  of  "new  men"  in  the  Twelfth  Congress,  who  in 
ftheir  national  enthusiasm  forced  Madison  to  dedare  war  on  Eng- 
^.  land  in  1812,  and  followed  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war 
'with  the  liberal  legislation  on  army,  bank,  tariff,  and  internal 
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improvements  which  wc  have  studied  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Monroe  offered  CallioLn  the  Wiir  portfolio  in  1817,  and,  like 
Adams  and  Crawfurd.  the  ISuuth  Carolinian  remained  In  the 
cabinet  during  both  of  Monroe's  terms.  Some  of  Calhoun's 
contcmponirics  feared  that  "  the  lightning  glances  of  his  mind  "' 
and  his  pas.sion  for  national  expansion  sometimes  disturbed  his 
solid  judgment  in  these  early  years ;  but  Adams,  who  sat  for 
eight  years  at  the  same  council  board  with  him,  described 
Calhoun  in  his  diary  as  "fair  and  candid,  of  clear  ami  quick 
understanding,  cool  self-possession,  enlarged  philosophical  views, 
and  ^irdent  patriotism. " 

llie  West  boasted  of  three  men  of  national  repuUition  in 
Benton,  Clay,  and  Jackson,  all  of  xvhom  had  emigrated  from 
the  South  Atlantic  States.  'Thomas  ilart  Itenton,  bom  in  North 
Carolina  in  1782,  had  gone  west  in  early  life  to  help  build  up 
the  commonwealth  of  Tennessee ;  and,  following  the  impulse 
of  the  pioneer,  had  continued  farther  lo  tlie  trans-Mississippi 
frontier.  In  1821  lie  was  sent  by  the  new  slate  of  Missouri  to 
the  Senate,  where  he  continued  for  thirty  years  to  plead  the 
cause  of  westward  expansion  with  an  nlmost  savage  enthusi- 
asm. He  denounced  the  "  sunciidcr  of  Texas  "  '  lo  Spain  in 
the  treaty  of  1819  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  ancient  prophet,  and 
foretold  the  day  when  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  Riwr  should 
l>e  the  gianary  of  China  and  Japan. 

"ITie  name  of  Henry  ('lay  has  already  appeared  freciuently 
on  these  pages,  fnr  no  account  of  tlie  War  of  181  ^  and  the  sys- 
tem of  national  development  which  followed  could  be  written 
without  giving  C;iay  the  most  conspicuous  place.  He  was  a 
Iwm  leader  of  men,  adapting  his  genial  personality  to  the 
humblest  and  roughest  frontiersman  without  a  sign  of  conde- 
scension, and  meeting  the  loftj'  demeanor  of  an  .A,dams  with 
an  easy  charm  of  manner.   When  still  a  young  law  student  of 

'  Whrn  thr  Iwundary  iTcaty  of  tSiq  wns  cnndudcd  (sec  p,  140)  some  of  our 
BUlMnicn  claimed,  but  withimt  ri)tht,  that  Texan,  Iwui^  a  {uin  of  the  laiuiMana 
PurrfiMc  tcrriiory,  was  '' sacrificed"  or  "sufrcndercd"  to  Spidn. 
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nineteen  Ciay  had  mignitcd  from  Virj^inia.  in  1796,  to  the  new 
state  of  Kentucky,  where  his  great  gifts  of  leadership  and  niar- 
vduus  orator)'  won  for  him  nn  ekx'tlon  to  the  I'nited  Slates 
Senate  before  the  legal  age  of  thirty  years.  In  t8i  i  he  entered 
the  HoiiS£»_aiKL,a§_  Speaker  nf  the  Twelfth  t'onjifrcss  began  fti 
career  of  leadership  in  American  politics  whidi  was  to  extend 
ov-er  four  decades  to  his  death  in  1852.  If  Wtlwier's  voice  was, 
the  most  convincing  that  ever  sounded  in  the  halls  of  Congress, 
Henry  Clay's  was  the  most  winning.  Hi^  spoke  to  the  hearts 
of  men.  He  was  not  merely  the  "  choice  "  of  his  .supporters ; 
he  was  their  idol.  And  when  he  wa-s  defeated  foi-  the  liigh  office 
of  President,  it  is  said  men  wept  like  children. 

Finally,  in  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee  the  laouthwest  had  3S2.  abhIibw] 
a  hero  of  the  Simon-pure  American  democracy.  Jiickson  was  ,Jl^rtI^ 
horn  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage  in  the  western  uplands  on  the 
border  of  the  Carolinas  in, 1767.  lie  joined  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration to  Tennessee,  where  his  energy,  pluck,  and  hard  sense 
gained  for  him  a  foremost  place  in  local  politics,  while  his 
prowess  as  an  Indian  fighter  won  him  a  generalship  in  the 
War  of  1812.  The  victor;,'  of  New  drlcans  {1815]  made 
jackscm  the  mt>st  conspicutius  soldier  of  the  republic,  and  the 
"  conquest  of  Florida  "  in  the  Seminole  War,  three  years  later, 
brought  him  before  the  cabinet  at  Washington  and  ihe  court  of 
Madrid  as  the  decisive  facwr  in  the  long  ne^otiatiiins  over  the 
Florida  territory.  Jackson  was  a  man  of  action,  not  words. 
His  bitter  rival,  Henry  Clay,  never  tired  of  calling  him  a  mere 
"  military  chieftain."  .'\way  back  in  Washingion's  administra- 
tion Jackson  had  entered  Congress  from  the  new  slate  of 
Tennessee  0796)  in  his  batltwotxlsman's  dress,  "a  tall,  lank, 
uncouth- looking  personage,  with  long  locks  of  hair  hanging 
over  his  face,  and  a  cue  down  his  back  lied  in  an  eelskin." 
JefTcrson,  who  was  f)re.Hidcnt  of  ihc  Stmaic  when  Jackson  was 
a  memljor  of  that  bo<ly.  in  1797- 1798,  said  that  he  liad  often 
seen  thin  violent  mcmlx.'r  from  'J'enncwcc  cLnjggling  in  vain  to 
speak  un  Ihc  floor,  hu  viicc  completely  chewed  by  rage.    But 
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Jackson  left  the  halls  of  Congress  in  lygS,  not  to  return  for  a 
full  quarter  of  a  LTnlury.  —  ajid  ilicti  t:n»wned  with  the  laurels 
of  his  great  victories  and  already  the  choice  of  the  legislature 
of  hia  state  for  President 

Four  of  thcst^  "  favorite  wms "  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  countr)-  were  rivals  for  the  presidency  in  1824,  —  General 
Jackson,  Heniy  Clay,  and  Moiu-oc's  cabinet  ulcers  Adams 
and  Crawford.  Muring  the  whole  of  Monroe's  second  term 
these  men  were  laying  their  plans  to  gain  (he  coveted  honor. 
In  those  days  the  great  national  nominating  conventions  which 
now  meet  in  the  early  summer  of  each  presidential  year,  to 
select  the  standard  bearers  of  the  party,  were  unknown.  The 
custom  since  John  Adams's  day  had  been  for  the  members  of 
each  party  in  Congress  to  assemble  in  a  caucus  (or  conference) 
and  pick  out  llieir  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
But  the  increasing  democratic  sentiment  of  the  country,  influ- 
enced largely  by  the  rise  of  the  new  West,  had  made  this  ex- 
clusive method  of  choosing  presidential  candidates  unpopular. 
The  people  at  large  fell  that  they  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
selection  as  well  as  in  the  election  of  a  Tresidenl.  Therefore, 
although  Crawford  secured  the  support  of  the  congressional 
caucus,  the  candidates  of  the  other  sections  were  enthusiasti- 
cally nominated  by  state  legislatures  and  mass  meetings. 

It  was  the  first  popular  presidential  campaign  in  our  historv, 
abounding  in  personalities,  cartoons,  emblems,  banners,  songs, 
speeches,  and  dinners.  ''  Old  Hickory "'  dubs  were  formed  for 
Jackson,  and  men  wore  black  silk  vests  with  his  portrait  stamped 
upon  them,  'i'he  support  of  the  New  England  States  was 
pledged  to  Adams ;  Tennessee.  Alabama,  and  Pennsylvania 
declared  for  Jackson;  and  Clay  secured  the  legislatures  of 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Louisiana.  In  New  York  there 
was  a  battle  royal,  resulting  in  the  distribution  of  the  .^6  elec- 
toral votes  of  the  state  among  the  four  candidates.  When  the 
vote  was  formally  counted  it  was  found  that  Jackson  had  99 
votes,  Adams  84,  Crawford  41,  and  Clay  37. 


electod  by  tbl] 


As  no  candidate  had  received  ihe  majority  (more  tlian  half)  355.  AiAtaa 
of  the  electoral  votes  required  by  the  (Constitution  for  the  choice 
of  a  Presideiil.  the  House  of  Represeniatives  had  to  select  from 
the  three  highest  names  on  the  list  (Twelfth  Amcndmeni ).  Clay, 
being  oi^'l  of  the  race,  decided  quite  naturally  to  throw  his  influ- 
ence on  Uie  side  of  Adams,  who  was  not,  like  Jackson,  his  rival  in 
the  West,  and  whose  political  views  were  much  closer  to  his  own 
on  such  questions  as  internal  improvements,  the  tariff,  the  Bank, 
and  other  points  of  the  ''  Ameriam  System,"  than  were  those 
of  the  "military'  chieftain  "  Jackson.  Adams  was  chosen  by  the 
House,  and  immcdialely  offered  Clay  the  first  place  in  Ins  cabinet. 

The  Jackson  supporters  were  furitnis.  The  "  will  of  the  peo- 
ple "  had  been  defeated,  Uiey  said.  The  House  was  morally 
IxJund,  they  claimed,  to  choose  the  man  who  had  the  Rrealest 
number  of  electoral  and  popular  votes.  They  declared  that  the 
aristocratic  Adams  and  Henry'  Clay,  "'  the  Judas  of  tlie  West," 
had  entered  into  a  "  corrupt  bargain  "  to  keep  the  old  hero  of 
New  Orleans  out  of  the  honors  which  the  nation  had  clearly 
!■  voted  him.  Jackson  appealed  from  Congress  to  ihc  people. 
He  resifjncd  his  scat  in  the  Senate,  and  with  an  able  corps  of 
managers  in  every  section  of  the  countrv-  began  a  four  years' 
campaign  against  Adams,  Clay,  and  the  whole  "  dynasty  of  sec- 
retaries" to  restore  the  government  of  the  American  republic  to 
the  ideals  of  its  founders  and  to  servants  of  tJie  people's  choice. 
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An  Er.'\  of  Hako  Feelings 

"  Less  possessed  of  your  confidence  than  any  of  my  prede- 
cessors, I  am  deeply  conscious  that  I  shall  stand  more  and 
oftL'ner  in  need  of  your  indulgence."  So  wrote  John  QuiiKy 
Adams  in  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  in  December, 
1825.  Gut  in  spite  of  this  gracious  invitation  to  Congress  to 
meet  him  halfway  in  the  harmonious  conduci,  of  the  govern- 
ment, Adams  was  destined  to  a  term  of  bitter  strife  and  cha- 
grin.   The  charge  tliat  he  had  won  the  presidency  by  means  of 
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a  "  corrupt  bargain  "  with  Henry  Clay  was  repealed  by  Jackson, 
and  used  by  shrewd  Jiickson  managers  in  every  state  to  culti- 
vate opposition  to  the  administration.  More  than  a  third  of  the 
J'  senators  voted  against  the  confirmation  of  Clay  as  Secretary 
of  Stale ;  and  John  C.  Calhoun  (who  had  been  overwhelm- 
ingly elected  Vice  President),  in  his  tiipacity  of  president  of  the 
Senate,  appointed  committees  hostile  to  Adams's  policy,  and 
refused  to  call  to  order  members  who  raved  against  the  Presi- 
dent in  altnost  scurrilous  kin^iiaj^e.  'I'he  adminJstratiun  party 
elected  its  Speaker  of  the  House  by  a  margin  of  only  five  vcjtes. 
'358.  The  The  reason  why  one  of  the  most  upright  and  patriotic  of 

Kctiuntti  sea-  ^^'^  I'resklenLs  found  himself  antagunized  and  thwarted  at  evci*y 
tiinBDt  (^^^  jj^  Yiii  administration  was  simply  this:  Adams  attempted 

to  preserve  the  broad  national  idea  at  a  time  when  die  sections 
were  growing  keenly  constdous  of  their  conthcting  interests. 
With  our  present  rapid  means  of  transportation  and  commuiii- 
cation  by  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone ;  with 
our  tremendous  interstate  cnmmeixc  binding  section  tu  section  ; 
with  our  network  of  banks  and  brokerage  huuses  maintaining 
financial  equilibrium  between  the  different  parts  of  nur  country, 
we  find  it  hard  to  realize  the  isolation  and  the  consequent  an- 
tagonism of  the  various  geographical  sections  in  the  early  and 
middle  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  wonder  really  is 
that  our  countr\'  held  togcihcr  as  well  as  it  did,  and  not  thai  it 
(ended  to  separate  into  sections.  For  in  spile  of  the  temporary 
unifying  effect  of  the  second  war  wilh  (ireat  Uritain,  it  was  not 
until  the  crisis  of  the  great  Civil  War  that  the  United  States 
became  an  assured  Union. 
559.  The  la-  We  shall  better  appreciate  the  United  States  of  iKaj  if  we 
BDciaDd  diink  of  it  as  a  huge  geographical  framework  containing  several 
distinct  tvinmunities  with  widely  dilTering  social  and  industrial 
interests.  New  Kngland.  with  its  two  full  centuries  of  I'uritan 
history  behind  it.  though  at  last  outgrowing  its  religious  bigotry, 
was  still  a  very  conservative  region  socially  and  politically.  It 
had  been  the  last  stronghold  of   Federalism,  which  st0(xl.  in 
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[John  Adams's  phrase,  for  government  by  "  the  ricin,  the  well- 
born, and  the  able.''  It  had  never  made  the  ballot  txjmmun  or 
office  cheap.    As  its  farming  populaLiun  was  allracicd  westward 

I  to  the  rich  lands  of  the  Ohio  valley,^  power  was  even  more  con- 
solidated in  the  hands  of  the  rich  merchant  and  manufacturing 
classes  on  the  KfabiKird.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  ea.slem 
Pennsylvania,  wiihoui  sharing  the  religious  prejudices  of  New 
England,  were  generally  allied  with  that  region  in  their  industrial 
and  mercantile  interests. 

To  New  England's  aristocracy  of  merchants  the  South  opposed 
an  nrwtocracy  of  planters.  The  cuUivarion  of  cotton,  incrciising 
as  wc  have  seen  at  a  marvc-Ious  rate  in  the  early  years  of  the 
^B  nineteenth  century,  was  rapidly  fixing  on  the  South  an  institu- 
tion which  was  fraught  with  the  gravest  consequences  for  our 
countr)''s  histnr\',  - —  the  institution  of  negro  slavery.  We  shall 
discuss  the  political  and  ethical  consequences  of  slavery  in  later 
chapters,  Here  we  note  simply  the  ec<'iKimic  fact  (hat  the  in- 
crease of  negro  slave  labor  in  the  South  made  free  white  labor 
I  impracticable,  and  with  it  shut  out  the  possibility  of  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures,  which,  sinc^  the  second  war  with  Kng- 
land,  had  been  thriving  in  the  Northern  slates. 
A  third  distinct  section  of  our  countrj*,  growing  every  year 
more  conscious  of  its  peculiar  temper  and  its  peculiar  needs,  was 
tlie  West.  To  the  merclianl  aristocracy  of  the  East  and  the 
planter  aristocracy  of  the  South,  the  West  opposed  the  rugged 
democracy  of  a  pioneer  community.  Men  were  scarce  in  Ohio, 
k Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  Mississippi  territory  in 
Ae  early  days,  and  every  man  counted.  The  artificial  dlsiinc- 
tjons  fif  name  and  cduaition  weighed  but  little  compared  with 
the  natural  distinctions  of  brawn  and  wit.  'I'he  pioneer  was 
rough  and  elemental,  hardy  and  self-reliant.  He  made  his  way 
^^with  knife  and  gun.    He  usually  drank  hard  and  talked  loudly. 

^^H  I  The  influence  of  New  England  on  the  West  may  l>e  t>ecn  lit  ihe  fact  thai  En 
^B^lSjo  lltiity-uiiv  nieinlicis  uf  Cuiicreaa  were  nativtn  of  Cuimu^ticut,  tltiHigh  th« 
'        Kate  lUelf  venl  but  Ave  meirbcrs. 
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A  convention  at  Knoxville  for  framing  the  constitution  of  Ten- 
nessee adopted  the  rule  that  any  man  who  digressed  from  the 
discussion  "  in  order  to  fall  upon  the  person  of  another  mem- 
ber" should  be  suppressed  by  the  chair.  Justice  was  summary. 
The  feud  and  the  duel  often  replaced  the  tedious  processes  of 
the  courts.  The  test  of  a  man  was  what  he  could  do,  not  how 
much  he  knew.  If  he  could  manage  a  wild  horse,  drive  an  ax 
deep,  and  repel  an  Indian  raid,  he  was  the  right  kind  of  Ameri- 
can ;  and  his  vote  and  opinion  were  worth  as  much  in  this 
democratic  country  as  those  of  any  merchant  in  Boston. 
362.  The  The  people  of  the,  Atlantic  seaboard  had  all  inherited  Euro- 

Mcy        ',.       pean  ideas  of  rank.    They  had,  to  be  sure,  developed  a  political 
f  ■  '  '  democracy,  but  not  a  social  one.!  They  believed  in  a  govern- 
ment _/^r  the  people  and  perhaps  Sf  the  people  —  but  not  by  the  j 
people.,  In  Washington's  day  only  some  1 20,000  out  of  a  jjopu' 
lation  of  nearly  4,000,000  had  the  right  to  vote,  and  religious 
or  property  qualifications  were  attached  to  the  offices  of  gov- 
ernment in  almost  all  the  states.    But  the  new  states  of  the 
:\   West  were  all  for  manhood  suffrage,  without  regard  to  birth, 
.profession,  or  wealth.     Th*e  time  had  now  come  when  these 
states,  with  their  immense  growth  in  population,  were  conscious 
of  their  influence  over  the  national  government.    By  1825  the 
states  west  of  the  Alleghenies  sent  47  members  to  a  House  of 
213,  and  elected  18  out  of  48  United  States  senators.    "'  It  is 
true,"  cried  Benton  in  one  of  his  powerful  pleas  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  "  that  Western  men  had  .some 
share  in  the  destinies  of  this  republic." 
J63.  The  in-       The  events  of  the  period  which  we   are  studying  can  be 
Met  betwaen  understood  only  in  the  light  of  this  sectional  rivalry.    The  up- 
wrtiMai"^    right  Adams  was  subjected  to  petty  opposition  all  through  his 
aterestB         term  because  he  was  unable  to  see  or  unwilling  to  encourage 
such  rivalry.    While  his  opponents  were  busy  building  up  their 
party  machine,  Adams  steadily  refused  to  use  his  high  position 
for  such  a  purpose.    He  would  not  remove  a  man  from  office 
for  voting  against  the  administration ;  he  would  not  appoint  a 
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'  man  to  office  as  a  reward  for  services  to  the  party.  He  declined 
to  exchange  ilie  respoiisibilities  of  the  statesman  fur  the  in- 
trigues of  the  politician.  He  held  to  the  policy-  of  a  strong 
national  government  controlling  the  interests  of  all  parts  of  the 
country,  just  at  the  moment  when  ihcse  various  parts  were 
becoming  convinced  that  in  order  to  secure  their  interests  they 
must  take  the  direction  of  affairs  into  iJieir  own  hands,  or  at 
least  have  some  effective  chock  on  the  central  gnvcmmcnt. 

ITie  affair  of  the  Panama  Congress  is  an  excellent  illuslraUtm  364.  Th« 
of  tiic  frustration  of  the  national  idc-aa  of  Adajns  and  Clay  by  gTc°^*^jT 
a  sectional  interest.    The  newly  liherated  republics  of  Mexico,  "vs«^«c- 
^Colpiabia,-and  Central  America,  whose  independence  tlie  United  'ou»y 
States  had  guaranteccf  in  the  Monroe  iJoctrinc.  decided  to  hold 
a  congress  on  the    Isthmus  of   Panama   for  the   pur]X»se  of     »'''/>^ 
forming  a  league  to  oppose  the  aggressions  of  Spain  or  any  i 
oUier  Euro|>ean  nation.    /\  courteous  invidition  was  sent  to  the/ 
United  Slates  in  the  autumn  of  1H25  to  participate  in  this  con- 
gress, and  Adams  and  Clay,  bfjth  ardent  nationalists  and  expan- 
sionists, were  in  favor  of  accepting.    Itut  the  slaveholding  slates 
of  the  South  saw  in  the  congress  a  grave  danger.    The  revolt 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  had  been  accompanied  by  a  movement 
in  favor  of  slave  emancipation.    If  Cuba  and  I'orto  Rico  were 
added  to  the  new  group  of  republics,  it  would  mean  the  libera- 
tion of  the  slaves  of  Thost;  islands.    If  Maili.  already  a  free  negro 
republic,  were  admitted  to  the  congress,  it  would  sanction  the 
liberation  of  the  slave,  and  we  should  be  logically  forced  to 
welcome  the  ministers  of  the  negro  republic  to  our  country. 

The  Southern  orators  in  Congress  were  grimly  determined  365.  Fear  of 
thai  no  sucIj  tiling  should  happen.    ''  The  peace  of  eleven  states  *n"fn*tbe  ** 
of  this  Union,"  said  one,  "will  not  permit  black  consuls  and  *'"'* 
ambassadors  to  establish  themselves  in  our  cities  and  parade 

[  dirough  our  country,  and  give  their  fellow  blacJcs  in  the  United 
Slates  proof  in  hand  of  the  honors  which  await  them  for  a 
like  successful  insurrection  on  their  part"   After  a  long  and 

^—bitter  debate  the  names  of  the  two  envoys  whom  Adams  had 
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appointed  to  represent  us  at  the  Panama  Congress  were  con- 
firmed in  the  Senate  by  the  close  vote  of  24  to  19.  But  it  was 
a  fniitlcss  victory  for  Adams  and  Clay.  One  of  the  envoys  died 
on  the  way  to  Panama,  and  the  other  reached  his  destination 
only  to  find  (he  congress  adjourned. 

The  Adams-Clay  policy  in  rcgaird  to  internal  improvements 
at  national  expense  met  the  same  .tectionaJ  opposition.  The 
President  praised  the  spirit  of  New  York  slate  in  complet- 
ing the  Erie  Canal  (1835),  and  tried  to  stimulate  Congress  by 
this  example  to  the  "  accomplishment  of  works  important  to 

the  whoJe  country,  to 
which  neither  the  au- 
thority nor  the  resources 
of  any  one  state  could 
be  adequate."  Hut  the 
tide  of  opinion  was  run- 
nings strongly  against 
him.  The  West,  replied, 
Let  the  government  give 
us  the  lands  which  are 
nuw  being  bought  up  by 
t^tcrn  speculators,  and 
we  will  take  cj\re  of  our 
own  development.  Atk!  the  South  said,  Ixt  the  government  re- 
duce the  tariff  duties  which  are  enriciiing  the  Nonhcm  merchants 
at  our  expense,  and  it  will  not  have  so  much  money  to  spend 
"  in  dmrity  "  on  roads  and  canals. 

Kvcn  a  single  state  defied  the  national  policy  of  the  admtnis- 
iration.  Georgia  had  far  several  years  been  hindered  in  its  de- 
velopment by  the  presence  of  the  large  and  pciwerful  nations 
of  t'reek  and  Cherokee  Indians  on  its  fertile  soil.  The  Vnited 
Slates  had  promised  lr»  remove  these  Indians  as  cariy  as  tSoi* 
but  they  were  still  there  when  Adams  became  President  in 
Clay  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  giving  ihem  I 
pancy  of  the  land  till  1S27.    But  Governor  Troup  of 
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had  already  begun  lo  sun'cy  ihc  lands  as  state  property.  Adanis 
warned  the  guvemor  against  interfcririg  with  "  the  faith  of  ihc 
nation"  tovvarfl  the  Indians;  bvit  Troup  replied  that  (Jeorgia 
was  ' '  sovereign  op  her  own  soil,"  and  warned  the  Secretary  of 
War  that  he  would  "  resist  by  force  the  first  act  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  Uic  United  States,  the  unblushing  ally  of  the  savages." 
The  mitional  government  hati  hren  pt'tttioned,  reprimanded,  and 
denounced  before.  There  had  been  threats  on  the  part  of  the 
states  to  nullify  its  laws  and  even  to  secede  from  its  jurisdiction. 
Hut  never  till  now  had  a  stite  dared  to  defy  the  government 
at  Washington  as  a  "  public  enpmiy."  To  Adams's  chagrin  the 
Senate  refused  to  supporfluin  in  forcing  Georgia  to  obedience, 
and  (rovemor  Trmi]3  proceeded  with  his  surveys. 

These  examples  of  the  Panama  fiasco,  the  failure  of  the 
]K)licy  of  internal  improvements,  and  the  successful  defiance  of 
the  government  by  the  slate  of  Gcoipa  show  how  rapidly  sec- 
tional interests  were  replacing  the  national  enthusiasm  of  the 
two  previous  administrations.  'I'herc  was  as  yA  no  new  party 
formed,  but  the  two  wings  of  the  Republican  party  drew  so  far 
apart  that  new  names  became  necessary  to  denote  them.  The 
supporters  of  the  policy  of  Adams  and  Clay  were  called  Na- 
tional-Republicans; and  the  o[jpositJon  forces,  k-d  by  Jackson, 
Calhoun,  and  Crawford,  revived  tlie  original  party  name  of 
Democratic-Republicans.  In  the  next  chapter  wc  shall  see  how 
these  two  factions  of  the  Republican  parly  developed  into  the 
two  new  parties  of  Whigj^d  Democrats,  —  the  former  still  sup- 

I  porting  the  national  ideas  of  Adams,  Clay,  and  Webster ;  the 
latter  inclining  more  aiid  mure  to  tlie  tlicor)'  of  ''  states  rights  " 
and  the  strict  limitation  of  the  national  government  to  the  pow- 
ers specified  in  the  Constitution. 

I'he  failure  of  the  Naiional-ReptibHcan  polic>'  of  government 

lid  for  improvements  in  tra  •'in  is  "^f^n  in  its  true  signifi- 
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was  started  in  1825,  the  lioston  and  Albany  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1837. :uk]  Oic  Baltimore  and  (Jhiu  in  1828.  These  rail- 
ways soon  supt-rscdcd  the  canals  as  routLvs  of  transportation,  and 
have  now  grown  into  several  vast  systems  uf  trunk  lines  and 
bninchcs,  with  nearly  250,000  miles  of  track, — enough  to 
circle  the  earth  ten  times.  I'hey  are  owned  and  managed  by 
private  corporations,  chattered  by  the  stale  governments.  The 
Pennsylvania  svstem,  for  example,  has  between  thirty  and  fortv 
charters  granted  by  a  dozen  states.  Who  can  calculate  the 
effect  on  the  eeonumic  and  politieal  history  of  our  country  if  the 
construction  and  management  of  railways  had  been  adopted  as 
part  uf  (lie  national  government's  buiuness  in  John  Quincy 
Adams's  administration,  and  if  Congrc^  now  had  the  same 
control  over  the  steel  lines  of  land  transportation  that  it  has 
over  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  United  States  I 
370.  The  A  newspaper  editor  called  on  Adams  one  day  to  expostulate 

Andie'w  Jack-  ^^''''^  '^'"'  ^"''  ^'l'''vi''ng  men  tn  continue  to  serve  in  the  customs 
,wn^  i8a8  ^,pj  pust-othi-r  departments  who  were  hostile  to  the  administra- 
tion. When  he  heaid  the  President's  final  reiteration  of  his 
j  principle  not  to  turn  out  of  ofRcc  any  efficient  servant  on  the 
ground  of  his  political  opinions,  he  bowed  politely  and  assured 
^1  the  President  that  the  result  of  his  policy  would  be  that  he 
himself  would  be  turned  uul  of  office  as  soon  as  his  term  was 
over.  'I'he  editor's  pro])hecy  proved  correct.  .'Vdams  was 
beaten  by  Jackson  in  iSjS  by  the  decisive  majority  of  178 
votes  to  83  in  the  electoral  tollege,  carrjing  only  New  England 
and  a  part  of  the  Middle  .Atlantic  Slates.  Jackson's  victory  was 
hailed  as  the  triumph  of  democratic  principles  and  an  assertion 
of  "  (he  ])eo[>Ie's  right  to  govern  themselves."  In  place  of  ihe 
trained  statesman  and  diplomat  the  people  called  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  land  a  frontiersman  and  soldier,  a  man  uncontrolled 
in  his  pxs-sions,  inflexible  in  his  prejudices,  hastv  and  erratic  in 
his  0]jinions,  tenacious  of  his  authority ;  a  man  who  often  be- 
lieved that  he  was  right  with  such  intensity  that  he  thought  all 
who  differed  ft^jm  him  must  be  either  fools  or  knaves. 
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Idams  retired  willingly  from  Ihc  office  in  which  he  hud  been  37i. 
continually  harassed  fur  four  years.  Hi.-  ziftt-rAards  entered  tht;  u»acy* 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he  served  his  country  nobly 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  winning  such  reputation  by 
his  antislavery  speeches  thai  he  was  called  "  the  old  man  elo- 
quent "  of  the  Hous^  In  leaving  the  presidency  he  bequeathed 
to  Jackfion,  as  a  result  of  the  *'  era  of  hard  fi-t- lings,"  a  most  dif- 
ficult problem  and  a  most  dangerous  situadan.  The  state  of 
South  Carolina  was  on  the  verge  of  revolt  against  the  national 
government  over  the  question  of  the  tariff.  I'o  ihe  explanation 
of  this  situation  we  must  now  turn. 


TiiL;  "TAKiFr  cr  AnOMiNATloNS  " 


The  tariff  is  a  list  of  taxes  levied  by  Congress  on  goods  im-  372.  Th» 
ported  into  this  country.  The  money  tlius  collected  is  called  "vcniw' 
customs  duties,  l-oreign  goods  can  be  lawfully  landed  only  at 
those  ports,  caJIed  "  ports  of  entry/'  where  customs  officers  of 
the  I'nitcd  States  are  .stationed  tn  collect  the  duties  according 

ito  the  tariff  rales.  Krom  the  very  bq^inning  of  its  existence  tiie 
United  States  baa  employed  tills  method  of  raisitig  a  large  part 
of  the  revenue  necessar\'  to  piiy  its  cxpcjises.  In  the  year  1908, 
for  example,  our  Imports  amounted  tu  the  immense  sum  of 
'$t,tSo,ooo,ooo.  Over  half  this  amount  was  in  dutiable  goods 
($657,000,000),  and,  as  the  tariff  rates  averaged  over  45  per 
cent,  some  $290,000,000  were  collected  by  Uie  government 
from  this  source. 

kHut  besides  providing  an  income  for  the  government,  the  373.  Ttie 
tariff  has  another  function  quite  as  important.  When  levied  i^J[^t"^ 
upon  imported  goods  which  compete  with  those  raised  or  manu- 

Ffartured  in  our  own  country,  it  enables  the  American  producer  to 
charge  a  higher  price  for  his  commodity.  I'"()r  example,  a  high 
rate  of  duty  is  levied  on  woolens  imported  fn>m  England.  The 
American  manufacturer  of  w  'W\  fix  his  price  at  the 
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England,  plus  the  duly.  In  fact,  some  industries  in  our  country, 
like  tht  imn  and  stctl  manufactures,  are  ao  highly  "  pro- 
tected "  by  the  tariif  that  they  can  and  do  sell  their  products  to 
furcign  nations  at  a  lower  price  than  they  sell  thetn  at  home. 

No  siibjeci:  has  been  of  more  constant  interest  to  our  legisla- 
tors than  the  tariff.  Scsrcely  a  Icn-year  period  has  passed  since 
the  foundation  of  our  national  government  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  tariff  bill  into  Congress.  One.  parly  ha.s  main- 
tained that  a  tariff  should  be  laid  for  the  sake  of  a  revenue  only, 
and  largely  on  goods  (like  silks,  coffee,  rubber,  spices)  which  are 
not  produjod  in  ..\inerica,  and  hence  cannot  enrich  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  by  enabling  him  to  charge  high  prices.  The 
other  party  has  stood  for  a  "protective  tariff"  levied  on  im- 
ports (like  cottons,  wouleiis,  glass,  iron,  leather)  which  do  come 
into  competition  with  American  manufactures.  The  revenue-tariff 
men  claim  that  the  Constitution  nowhere  gives  Congress  the  right 
to  show  favor  to  certain  industries  in  this  country  by  taxing  their 
foreign  competitors ;  while  the  protective-tariff  men  argue  that 
as  gvuu-dian  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  Congress  has 
the  duty  of  helping  to  build  up  our  "  infant  industries  "  and  of 
protecting  the  Ameiican  workingnian  from  the  competition  of 
the  poorly  paid  labor  of  Europe,  i'he  arguments  on  both  sides 
are  many  and  varied.  The  revenue  llieorj'  ap|w;als  more  gen- 
erally to  the  trained  economic  student,  but  the  protective  theory 
has  always  l>een  more  popular  because  it  has  been  made  to 
appear  more  patriotic.  "  American  goods  for  Americans,"  "  the 
cnoouragcmcnt  of  our  infant  industries,"  "  the  protection  of 
American  labor,"  "  the  full  dinner  pail,"'  are  phrases  which  have 
commended  ihe  protective  tariff  to  the  voters  of  this  country. 

We  have  already  noticed  (p.  igo)  the  arguments  of  Alsxauv 
der  Hamilton,  our  first  Secrerar)'  of  the  Treasury',  for  establisb- 
ing  the  moderate  tariff  of  less  than  lo  per  cent  in  1791.    The 
United  States  was  then  a  countiy  of  farmers  and  me^r' 
and  our  shipping  increased  tremendously  when  Uv 
between  England  and  the  French  Republic  ( 1 793-1 
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"the  ocean  trade  info  the  hands  of  neutrals.  But  when  we  our- 
selves were  drawn  into  llic  simggle  between  Napokon  and 
Great  Uriiatn,  and  our  shipping  was  destroyed  by  emljargoea, 
lion  intercourse,  and  war  {1807-1815),  the  merchants  of  the 
country  began  to  put  their  capita!  into  manufactures.  Cotton, 
woolen,  and  paper  mills,  tanneries,  fiirnitin'e  factories,  iron 
for^^es.  glass  and  pottery  works  sprang  up.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  with  England  (1815)  there  was  close  to  $100,000,000 
invested  in  manufacturing  industries  in   this  countrj'',  giving 

ploytnent  to  200,000  workers. 

Just  at  the  same  moment  the  return  of  universal  peace  in  376.  BritUb ' 
Europe  found  Great  lint;iin  with  an  immense  amount  of  manu-  il^'lll^niifM- 
facCurcd  guuds  (m  her  hands,  which  had  accumulated  while  the  *^'"" 
ports  of  the  Continent  were  closed  to  her  commerce  by  Napo- 
leon's decrees  (p.  213).    These  goods  Great  Britain  proceeded 
to  "dump"  on  the  United  Slates  at  low  prices,  to  glut  our 
markets,  and,  as  Lord  Brougham  put  it,  "  to  stifle  in  the  cra- 
dle those  rising  manufactures  in  the  United  States  which  the 
v,-ar  had  forced  into  existence."    In  the  single  year  of  t8i6, 
$18,000,000  worth  of  goods  were  sent  over  to  this  counlt}-. 

Hatred  of  England  and  patriotic  pride  in  our  own  new  irdus-  377. 

1,  confidence  in  our  destiny  as  a  great  manufacturing  people, 
e  self-interest  of  the  manufacturers,  and  the  conviction  that 
*'  to  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  life,"  as  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son said,  "  wc  must  fabricate  them  ourselves,  putting  manufac- 
tures by  die  side  of  agriculture,"  —  all  combined  to  cause  the 
pa.«isage  in  1816  of  a  tariff  bill  which  not  only  continued  the 
high  duties  levied  for  the  ex tm ordinary  war  expenses  in  iSts, 
but  even  added  certain  protective  duties,  raising  the  general 
tariff  average  from  15  per  cent  to  20  pet  cent.  Ail  sections  of 
our  country'  contributed  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  (see  map, 
p.  212).  for.  althoueb  less  t  s  per  cent  of  the  manufactures 
c  "th  of  Virginia  in   t8i6, 

mills  and  factories 
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178.  ThB  But  the  tariff  of  r  8 1 6  did  not  stop  the  flood  of  importations 
«rifl*'o('?834    from  England,  and  the  manufacturers  in  the  Northern  states 

begged  Congress  to  save  them  from  ruin  by  laying  still  higher 
protective  duties.  Tariff  bills  increasing  the  rates  were  intro- 
duced into  the  House  in  1820,  182 1,  and  1823,  but  it  was  not 
till  1824  that  a  new  tariff  passed  the  House  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  107  to  102  votes,  and  the  Senate  by  almost  as  slim 
a  margin.  The  tariff  of  1824  raised  the  average  duty  from  20 
per  cent  to  36  per  cent.  Since  our  revenues  from  the  tariff  of 
18 16  were  more  than  ample  for  running  the  government,  and 
a  large  surplus  was  piling  up  in  the  treasury,  this  additional 
tariff  of  1824  was  purely  "  protective."  And  more  than  that,  it 
was  purely  sectional,  only  three  votes  being  cast  for  it  south  of 
the  Potomac  and  Cumberland  rivers. 

179.  Anti-  For  the  South  had  discovered  in  the  years  since  1 8 1 6  that  it 
Dent  develops  was  not  destined  to  become  a  manufacturing  region  and  thus  to 
n  the  South    g^aj-e  in  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff.   The  extension  of  the 

cotton  area  to  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  and  the  im- 
mense leap  in  cotton  exportation  from  60,000,000  pounds  in 
i8r6  to  200,000,000  pounds  in  1824,  made  it  certain  that 
the  South  would  continue  to  devote  itself  to  the  production 
of  this  agricultural  staple  by  slave  labor.  Without  manufac- 
tures, then,  or  hope  of  manufactures,  the  South  saw  itself 
taxed  by  the  tariff  to  support  the  mills  and  factories  of  the 
North.  The  price  of  raw  cotton  was  constantly  falling,  owing 
to  the  great  increase  of  the  crop,  and  the  cost  of  manufac- 
tured goods  for  which  the  South  exchanged  its  cotton  was 
constantly  rising,  owing  to  the  increasing  tariff.  That  the  tariff 
made  wages  high  was  no  comfort  for  the  Southern  planter, 
because  he  did  not  pay  wages.  He  had  to  buy  food  and 
clothing  for  his  slaves,  and  the  tariff  raised  the  price  of  these 
necessities  so  high  that  John  Randolph  wittily  said  that  unless 
the  rates  were  lowered  in  a  short  time,  instead  of  the  masters 
advertising  for  fugitive  slaves,  the  South  would  see  the  slaves 
searching  for  their  fugitive  masters. 
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Fndcr  this  economic  pressure  the  South,  in  spite  of  its  voles 
for  ihe  tariff  of  11S16,  now  challenged  the  right  ot  Congress  to 
levy  a  protective  tariff  at  aJl.   The  Constitution  gave  Congress 
the  right  to  niise  .1  revenue,  the  objector^  said,  but  not  to  levy 
'^-    a  tax  on  the  industries  of  one  part  of  the  country  to  protect  the 
H    industries  of  another  part    The  North,  with  its  system  of  free 
H    labor  and  small  farms,  inviting  inHustry  at  home  and  immigration 
^L  from  abroad,  was  rapidly  outgrowing  the  South  in  population. 
^P  Hence  its  majority  was  constantly  increasing  in  the  House  of 
Representativi-s.    If  the  Northern  majority  in  Congress  were 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  measure  after  measure  for  the  benefit  of 
their  own  section,  the  South  would  be  "  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  subject  province." 

The  contest  entered  an  acute  stage  when  a  stiU  higher  pro- 
tective tariff  was  demanded  by  the  Northern  woolen  and  iron 
manufacturers  in  1827,  and  the  demand  was  supported  by  a 
protectionist  congress  held  at  Harrisbur^',  Pennsylvania,  Jn  the 
following  summer.  The  South  was  violent  in  protest.  "  Have 
you  calculated,"  said  a  memorial  tc  Congress  for  the  Charles- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce,  "  how  far  the  patience  of  the 
South  exceeds  their  indignation,  and  at  what  predse  point 
resistance  may  begin  and  submission  end?"  "Let  New  Eng- 
^-  land  beware  how  she  imitates  the  Old  England  t "  was  the 
H  ominous  toast  given''by  C.  C.  Pinckney  at  a  Southern  banquet; 
while  Thomas  Cooper,  president  of  South  Carolina  College,  de- 

Iclared  in  a  fiery  speech  that  when  the  ''  Massachusetts  lords  of 
the  spinning  jenny  and  peers  of  the  loom  "  presumed  by  virtue 
of  their  majority  in  Congress  to  tax  the  South,  it  was  "  high 
time  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  Inion." 
The  Soullwrners  were  not  strong  enough  to  keep  a  new  high 
tariff  bill  out  of  Congress  m  iSaS,  but  thw  resorted  to  a  shrewd 
trick  to  defeat  it.  Instead  of  seeking  to  lower  the  tariff  rates 
proposed,  the\*  joined  with  the  Western  farmers,  in  greatly  in- 
creasing them.  A  presidential  election  was  approaching,  and 
'the  South  appealed  to  the  larw  anti-Adams  sentiment  to  frame 
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a  tariff  bill  so  preposterous  that  N'cw  Kngland  would  reject  it, 
and  so  bring  dishonor  and  defeat  upon  Adams's  cause.  For 
example,  New  England  wanted  a  high  duty  on  manufactured 
woolens  to  exclude  Jinglish  goods,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
wanted  cheap  raw  wool  for  its  factories.  It  wanted  a  high  duty 
on  cordage  to  protect  its  shipbuildinK  industries,  but  it  wanted 
cheap  raw  hemp  for  its  rnpewalks.  It  wanted  a  high  duty  on 
iron  manufactures,  but  cheap  pig  iron  for  its  forges.    AH  New 


The  Vote  on  ihc  Tariff  Bills  of  tSi6  and  182S 


England's  demands  for  prutcction  to  manufactures  were  granted'^' 
in  the  bill,  but  their  benefits  were  largely  neutralized  by  the 
addition  of  high  duties  on  raw  wool  to  please  the  sheep  raisers 
of  Ohio,  on  hemp  10  satisfy  the  farmers  of  Kentucky,  and  on  pig 
iron  to  conciliate  the  miners  of  Pennsylvania.  In  spite  of  this 
shrewd  plan  of  the  South  to  match  the  West  against  New  Kng- 
land, and  thus  to  please  nobudy  by  pleasing  e\'eiybody,  the  fan- 
tastic bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  105  to  94,  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  26  to  z  1.  and  became  a  law  by  President  Adams's 
signature  (May  ig,  1S28). 


\\ 


cried  Randolph ;  if  "  we  do  not  act,  we  arc  bastard  sons  of 
the  fathers  who  achieved  the  Revolution  I "   North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  joined  in  the  protest. 
384.  cai-  Vice  President  Calhoun,  on  his  return  from  Washington  to 

poBiti«i."iBi8  Charleston,  wrote  andjjresentcd  to  t)ie  Icffislaturc  of  his  state^ 
the  famous  attack  on  the  "  Tariff  of  Abominations,"  called  the 
"  Exposiu^x-awLErflt^'"  CalhoITn  maintained,  Yirst,  that  the 
tariff  Set  of  1828  was  unconstitutional,  since  Congress  had 
the  power  lo  lay  taxes  only  for  a  revenue ;  secondly,  thai  the 
act  was  sectional,  since  by  it  the  South,  which  had  but  one  third 
of  the  votes  in  tlie  House  (76  out  of  213),  paid  over  two  thirds 
of  the  customs  duties ;  and  thirdly,  that,  as  our  government 
was  an  agreement  or  compact  between  the  states,  the  national 
government  created  by  that  compact  could  not  be  superior  to 
the  states  in  sovereignty,  and  could  not  be  itself  the  judge  of 
what  its  proper  powers  were.  The  states,  which  had  bestowed 
on  Congress  its  powers,  were  the  ultimate  judges  of  whether 
or  not  C^ongress  was  overstepping  those  powers.  And  hence,  at 
any  time,  a  state  might  challenge  an  act  of  Congress  and  appeal 
lo  its  sister  states  for  the  verdict.  If  three  fourths  of  the  states 
of  the  Union  sided  with  the  protesting  state,  the  act  of  Con 
gress  in  question  should  he  null  and  void ;  for,  as  the  vote  ol 
three  fourths  of  the  states  had  put  the  Constitution  into  force, 
so  the  same  authority  should  defend  the  Constitution  from  the 
encroachment  of  Congress  and  the  -Supreme  Court. 

The  presidenliid  election  of  1S2S  had  taken  place  a  few 
weeks  before  Calhoun  presented  his  "  Exposition,"  and  Andrew 
Jackson  had  been  overwhelmingly  chosen  to  succeed  Adaoia* 
Hoping  thai  the  election  of  a  Southerner  and  slaveholder,  an 
ardent  champion  of  "  the  people's  rights,"  and  a  bitter  enemy 
of  the  Adams-Clay  policy,  would  bring  relief  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion, Calhoun  advised  South  ('jmilina  to  wait,  before  taking 
any  radical  step,  to  see  what  Jacksoji's  first  Congress  would 
do.  So  the  commercial  North  and  the  agricultural  South  stood 
facing  each  other  in  hostile  truce,  while  ''  the  people  "  invaded 
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the  White  House  on  inauguration  day,  standing  with  muddy 
cowhide  booLs  on  the  da  mask-covered  chairs,  spiUinj^  orange 
punch  on  the  carjiets,  and  almost  suffocating  the  old  "  Hero  of 
New  Orleans  "  in  the  press  to  shake  his  hand  and  declare  that 
his  inauguration  was  the  inauguration  of  the  rule  of  American 
democracy  pure  and  undcfiled. 
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t.  Thomas  H.  Benton'a  Prophedee  of  Wcstera  Growth:  MacMajttkr,' 
Vol.  V,  pp.  z\-2l  \  W,  11.  Mt.tii.i.  l.ife  cj  7'hiiiitiiJ  Hart  fknlou,  pp.  90- 
103  ;  TllKOtJORK  RoiiSEVKLT,  Tk(>m<ii  Hart  lienlatt.  pp.  50-5S  ;  THnMA-1 
II.  Hkniox.  Thirty  Vtan^  \1ew.  Vol.  I,  pp.  13,  14;  U.  A.  Bkiick,  Ro' 
manct  of  Amerkan  ExpaMih'n.  pp.  106-123. 

:.  Robert  FultOD  and  Steam  Navigation  :  Old  South  Leaflets,  No.  toS; 
R.  li.  Ttii.iR!jHtN,  Li/i  i^f  Rolifrt  luillcn  (Makers  of  Atncricat ;  GEOKt'.E 
H.  pRtBLE,  liut^ry  i}/  Sffiim  A'ctvigiJihn,  chaps.  i-\\\;  MacMaster. 
Vol.  l\\,  pp.  4S6-.194;  A.  li.  Hakt.  Amtritaa  Uittory  tolJ  by  CouUm- 
/vnrrifs.  \(il.  Ill,  Nos.  r66,  i<>7. 

3.  The  Selection  of  a  PrealdeDtia)  Candidate  :  F.  W.  U.^llinuer,  ^Virmi' 
NatiffHs  fer  tilet/ive  Officii  pp.  13-4^;  MArMAsTKn.  Vol.  V.  pp.  55-67  ; 
M.  1.  Oktkugorski,  Democnuy  ghJ  the  -Party  Syiltm  in  fAe  L'niteJ 
States,  pp.  3-16;  EinvAKU  Stanwooii,  J/iilary  0/  the  l*rtsi<ie*tcy,  pp. 
125-132  ;  J.  A.  WouDBUBN,  /UifiCiil  Parties  and  Party  probUms  in  tAe 
Uttiieit Sl'titJ,  pp.  l65-ty6:  James  Brvce,  The  Ameriean  Commonwealth 
(abridged  editiyn).  pp.  465-485;  T.  A.  Beakd,  /{emtingt  in  Amtriean 
Goventmenf  •itiii  Polittes,  Nos.  4&-50. 

4.  The  Panama  Coa^resB:  Stkvknson,  pp.  215-218;  BuRGR&.s,  pp. 
147-155;  Vus  IIoi.!tr.  Vol.  \.  pp.  409-43:1;  J.  I).  RlciiAKUsoN.  Afr.t- 
tages  onii  Piptn  of  the  I^tiJentJ,  Vol,  11,  pp.  318-329;  MalMastrr, 
Vol.  V,  pp.  433-459;  Hart,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  150;  Benton,  Vol.  I.  pp. 

65-69. 

5.  ThoArgumenta  tora  ProtecUreTarlfl:  Uewey,  pp.  191-196;  Tai:.s- 
8I«,  pp.  I-G7  ;  \V.  M.  (JRosvKNUR,  Dofi  ProUcti^H  protect?  pp.  176-201  ; 
IlESKYGEoRriE, />»/«//(»«  (ir/>r<*  7'mr/c.  pp.88-1 20. 154-230;  Edward 
Tavijjr.  /(  Prelection  a  Benefit?  pp.  9(5-173.  206-232;  A.  MaI'RH'e 
LtJW,  ProteetioH  in  the  United  Stales,  pp.  40-59.  94- [19;  H.  K.  Seacek, 
/iHmiin(tiffn  W  iv^nomiei.  pp.  37 1-383 :  ai«o  article  '*  I'rotcclion,"  in  the 
New  Imernational  l-Incyclupxdia. 


"tbe  reign  of  andrew  jackson" 

Nullification. 

The  fathers  of  the  American  Revolution  in  their  long  contest 
against  Ihe  ruyal  governors  m  the  colonies  had  Iciimed  to  regard 
a  strong  executive  as  the  greatest  menace  to  freedom.  'Ihere- 
fore  in  the  first  fonn  of  government  that  they  devised  (the 
Articles  of  Confederaiioii)  ihey  made  no  provision  at  all  for  an 
executive  department,  and  in  the  improved  Constiturinn  of  1 787 
they  gave  the  I'resideni  only  verj-  moderate  and  carefully  guarded 
powers  in  the  administration  of  domestic  affairs.  During  the 
first  forty  years  of  our  national  historj'  our  I'residcnts  had  re- 
spected the  spirit  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  regarding 
themselve,s  as  the  agents  appointed  hy  the  people  to  execute 
die  will  of  the  people's  representatives  in  Congress, 

But  with  Andrew  Jackson  a  new  type  of  President  ap[jeared. 
Jackson  considered  himself  in  no  way  b(.>ijnd  to  refer  to  Con- 
gress. He  thought  of  Iiimself  rather  as  the  champion  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people.  Congress  and  the  courts, 
he  feared,  had  become  corrupted  by  association  with  the  moneyed 
men  of  llie  country,  and  by  Um)  long  a  tenure  of  power.  The 
favorite  historical  analogy  of  Jackson  and  his  sup[jorters  was 
the  Roman  tribune,  an  officer  chosen  by  the  common  folk  of 
Rome  to  protect  them  from  oppressive  legislation  by  ihe  rich 
and  high-bom  patricians. 

Jackson  interpreted  his  election  in  1828  as  a  rebuke  10  the 
"  corrupt  "  manipulation  of  ("ongress,  which  had  seated  Adams 
in  the  presidential  chair  in  1824.  He  came  ihlo  the  office  with 
the  vindictive  elation  of  a  man  who  had  been  kept  out  of  his 
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rightful  inheritance  for  four  yeiirs.  His  strong  will,  doubly 
stcck'd  by  lon^  years  uf  military  commnnd,  refused  to  bend  to 
entreaty  or  threat.  From  his  own  intense  devotion  to  his  country 
he  drew  the  hasty  and  unwarranted  conclusion  that  al!  who  were 
opposed  to  him  were  enemies  of  that  co\mtr\'.  He  was  seldom 
without  a  personal  quarrel,  and,  like  all  combative  natures,  be 
lacked  the  judgment  to  know  what  causes  were  worth  a  con- 
troversy and  what  were  not.  His  partisan  temperament  acted 
like  a  strong  reagent  in  cUemistr>'.  bringing  out  the  political 
color  of  e\*er>'  mind  with  which  it  came  into  contact.  Every- 
body had  to  take  sides  for  or  against  Andrew  Jackson.  Least 
of  all  our  Presidents  —  less  even  than  Lincoln  or  Roosevelt  — 
did  he  sink  his  personality  in  his  office.  He  dominated  the  office 
and  even  scuuted  its  tradition.s.  He  made  it  JacUsnnian.  With 
all  his  rancor  against  the  "effete  dynasties"  and  "pampered 
minions  "  of  Kurope,  he  often  conducted  himself  more  like  a 
monarch  than  like  tlic  swum  defender  of  a  democratic  constitu- 
tioA  So  that  Professor  von  Hoist,  our  German  historian,  called 
presidency  "  the  reign  of  Andrew  Jackson." 
.88ft.  ThBAnr-/  A  will  3o  absolute  as  Jackson's  cttuld  have  httle  regard  for 
^^,/gQ^/,<!onsistericy.  In  1816  he  had  written  to  3'resident-clect  Monroe 
d'^'t"  ihlS'  ^^^^  piirty  spirit  was  a  nionsirnus  Ihiiig.  unworthy  of  a  great  and 
earlier  ptif-  ■  free  nation;  yet  when  he  himself  came  into  ofliee  in  1829  he 
showed  himself  the  most  partisan  l're.sidcnt  our  country  has 
ever  had.  Between  his  inauguration  in  March  and  the  meeting 
of  his  first  Congress  in  December  he  rem<ived  over  a  thousand 
government  officials  In  order  to  make  places  for  men  who  had 
sujjported  his  campaign,  whereas  all  the  previous  Presidents 
had  together  made  less  than  a  hundred  political  removals.  He 
had  protested  vigorously  against  allowing  any  member  of  Con- 
gress to  be  appointed  to  an  executive  office,  yel  he  himself 
chose  four  out  of  the  six  members  of  his  first  cabinet  from 
Congress.  In  each  uf  his  annual  messages  he  advised  against 
a  second  term,  yet  he  allowed  himsi'lf.  after  hi.s  first  year  of 
ofBce,  to  be  announced  through  the  administrative  newspapers 
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at  Washington  and  elsewhere  as  a  candidate  for  reelection  in 
1832.  He  had  three  times  accepted  the  nomination  for  the 
presidency  by  the  Tennessee  legislature,  yet  toward  the  close 
of  his  second  term  he  called  Judge  Hugh  L.  White  "a  traitor" 
for  accepting  the  same  compliment  from  the  same  legislature, 
because  his  own  candidate  was  Van  Buren.  He  poured  out 
his  wrath  on  the  leaders  of  the  preceding  administration  for 
"  crooked  politics,"  "  corrupt  bargains,"  jobbery,  and  underhand 
methods ;  yet  he  himself  carried  on  his  government  almost  ex- 
clusively with  the  help  of  shrewd  newspaper  editors  and  devoted 
partisans  in  minor  public  offices.  Even  the  official  cabinet,  with 
the  exception  of  Van  Buren,  was  ignored  in  favor  of  a  group  of 
political  wirepullers,  called,  on  account  of  its  backstair  methods, 
the  '"  kitchen  cabinet." 

As  for  the  anti-tariff  men  of  the  South,  they  got  small  comfort  390.  He  « 
from  Jackson.    In  his  first  message  he  scarcely  mentioned  the  courage  S 
tariff,  and  in  his  next  one  (December,  1830),  while  admitting  '"'*f",rttii 
that  the  tariff  was  "  too  high  on  some  of  the  comforts  of  life,"  tariff 
he  nevertheless  declared  both  that  Congress  had  the  right  to 
levy  a  protective  tariff,  and  that  the  policy  of  protection  was 
desirable.    Meanwhile  an  event  had  occurred  in  the  United 
States   Senate  which  greatly  inflamed  the  hostile  feelings  of 
North  and  South,  and  hastened  South  Carolina  into  a  policy 
of  defiance. 

The  sale  of  public  lands  in  the  West  was  an  important  source  391.  sens 
of  income  to  the  national  government.    The  low  price  of  these  \ysxi<x&  on*i 
lands  tempted  speculators  to  buy  them  up  and  hold  them  for  f^'V'jJ^ 
a  rise  in  price.    Accordingly  Senator  P'oote  of  Connecticut,  ber,  iSag 
in  December,  1829,  proposed  a  re'solution  to  the  effect  thaT^ 
more  public  land  should  be  put  on  the  market  for  a  time.   The 
Southern  and  Western  members  of  Congress  seized  on  this 
motion  as  another  proof  of  the  determination  of  the  merchants 
of  the  Eastern  states  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
"tiie  countty's  growth.    These  merchants,  they  said,  wanted  to 
stop  migration  to  the  West,  in  order  to  keep  a  mass  of  cheap 
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laborers  for  their  factories  in  the  East,  just  as  they  wanted  hish 
duties  to  protect  the  output  of  ihnsc  factories. 

Hiiring  the  debate  Robert  f  jayn^  of  Soiith  Carolina  left  the 
specific  siifjjcct  under  discussion,  namely  the  land  sales,  to  enter 
on  a  general  tirade  against  the  North,  and  against  Massachusetts 
in  particular.  lie  accused  the  Bay  State  of  having  shown  a 
narrow,  selfish,  sectional  spirit  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
republic.  He  declared  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  the  l>  niun  of 
free  republics,  which  the  "  fathers  "'  wished  this  countrv  to  be,  was 
to  resist  the  economic  tyranny  wf  the  manufacturing  states,  which 
had  got  control  of  Congress.  'l"he  proper  method  of  resistance 
had  already  been  set  forth  by  Calhoun  in  his  "  Kxposition." 

Daniel  Webster  replied  to  Hayne  in  an  oration  which  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  speech  ever  delivered  in  die  halls  of  Con- 
gjess  (January  26-27,  1S30).  After  defending  Massachusetts 
against  the  charge  of  sectionalism,  Webster  went  on  to  develop 
the  theory  of  the  national  government  as  opposed  to  the  mere 
league  of  states  which  the  Southern  orators  advocated.  Not  the 
states,  he  claimed,  but  the  people  of  the  nation  had  made  the 
irnion.  ''  It  i.s,  sir,  the  people's  Constitution,  the  people's  gov- 
ernment, made  for  the  people,  made  by  the  people,  answerable 
to  the  people."  If  Congress  exceeded  its  powers,  there  was  an 
arbiter  appointed  by  the  Constitution  itself,  namely  the  Supreme 
Courts  which  liad  the  authority  to  declare  laws  null  and  void. 
This  authority  could  not  be  vested  in  a  stjitc  or  a  group  of 
states.  Pennsylvania  would  annul  one  law,  Alabama  another, 
Viipnia  a  third,  and  so  on.  Our  national  legislature  would 
then  become  a  mockery,  and  our  Constitution,  instead  of  a 
strong  instrument  of  government,  would  be  a  mere  collection 
of  topics  for  endless  dispute  between  the  sections  of  our 
country.  The  Union  would  fall  apart.  Tlie  states  would  re- 
turn to  the  frightful  condition  of  anarchy  which  followed  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  our  flag,  "  stained  with  the  blood  of 
fratricidal  war,"  would  float  over  "  the  dismembered  fragments 
of  our  once  glorious  empire." 
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The  echoes  of   Webster's  (jrcal   specdi   were   srill    ringing  394.  jack- 
through  the  land  when  President  Jackson  gave  a  public  and  |^"  je^uerM*^ 
unmistakable  expression  of  his  view  of  nulliiication.   At  n  din-  Wrthday  dia- 

.  .  ,  i"i  April  13,1 

in  celebration  of  Jefferson's  birthday  (April  13),  Jjii^kson  1830 
snded  to  a  call  for  a  loasl  with  the  sentiment,  "  Our 
federal  Union  —  it  mas/  be  preserved!  "  The  Vice  President, 
Calhoun,  immediately  responded  with  the  toast,  "  Liberty 
deurer  than  Union  1"  Feeling  was  intense.  For  the  party  of 
Hayne  and  C^^alhoun  the  Union  was  a  menace  to  liberty ;  for 
the  party  of  Jackson  and  Webster  it  was  the  only  condition 
and  guaranlec  of  liberty.  When  the  advocates  of  nulliiication 
in  South  Carolina  were  warned  by  the  Union  men  that  their 
course  might  bring  war,  they  contemptuously  asked  these 
"  suhmission  men  "  whether  the  ''  descciidanls  of  llie  heroes  of 
1776  should  be  afraid  of  war!  " 

In  the  summer  of  i8j2  a  new  tariff  bill  was  passed  by  Con-  395.  south 
gress.    Its  rates  were  somewhat  lower  than  those  of  tlie  "Tariff  nuutSe  tl^ritf 
of  Abominations,"  but  still  it  was  highly  piolective.   The  South-  «»* <>'  '*"> 
cm  mctnfacrs  of  Congress  wrote  home  from  Washington  tliat  rember,  1831 
no  help  was  ta  be  expected  from  that  quarter.    'I"hen  the  legi.v  ^ 

lature  of  South  Carc^lina  sent  out  the  call  for  a  slate  convention  I  V  ^ 
to  consider  what  action  sJiould  be  laken  on  the  oppressive  tariff 
acts.  The  convention  met  at  Columbia  in  November.  1852,  and 
ty  the  decisive  vote  of  136  to  26  declared  tliat  the  tariff  acts  of 
1S38  and  1832  were  "  null,  void,  and  no  law."'  The  people  of 
the  slate  were  ordered  to  pay  no  duties  under  these  laws  after  | 

February  i,  1833,  At  the  same  time  the  convention  declared 
that  any  attempt  by  ('ongrcss  to  enforce  the  tariff  law  in  South 
t'arolina,  to  close  her  ports  or  destroy  her  commerce,  would  he  a 
just  cause  for  the  secession  of  ihc  state  from  the  Union.  Governor 
Hamill<m  called  for  10,000  volunteer  troops  to  defend  the  state. 

Jackson  answered  in  a  stning  proclamation.    "  I  consider  the  396.  j«ck- 
powcr  to  annul  a  law  of  the  United  States,  assumed  by  one  SS^^ttoT"'^ 
state,  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Union.  ...  in- 
consistent with  every  principle  on  which  the  Constitution  was 
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founded,  and  destructive  of  the  j^reat  objca  for  which  it  was 
formed.'"  To  Poinsett,  colletlor  of  ihc  poil  of  Cliarieston,  he 
wrote,  "  In  forty  days  I  will  have  40,000  men  in  the  state  of 
South  Carolina  to  cntorcx-  Iht  law." 

Ca,Jhoun,  whu  had  resigned  the  vice  presidency  to  enter  the 
Senate,  now  called  on  Clay  lo  help  in  reconciling^  South  Caro- 
hna's  claims  with  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Clay,  who  had 
little  desire  to  see  the  "  military  chieftain  ''  in  the  White  House 
directing  40,000  men  against  South  Carolina,  worked  out  a 
compromise  tariff,  according  to  which  Uic  duties  were  to  be  re- 
duced gradually,  until  in  1S42  they  should  rencli  the  level  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1S16.  Clay'a  compromise  tariff  passed  boLli  Houses 
of  t'ongress  and  was  si^ed  bj'  Jackson.  March  2,  1833,  at  the 
same  moment  with  a  "  Force  Bil],"  v^hicli  gave  the  President  the 
right  to  enijiloy  the  anny  and  navy  of  the  United  States  to  cot 
Icci  the  duties  in  South  Orolina. 

The  protesting  state  accepted  the  compromise  tariff,  and  by  a 
vote  of  153  to  4  the  convention  rescinded  the  ordinance  of  nullifi- 
cation (March  15.  1833).  Kuch  side  claimed  the  victory, —  South 
Carolina  lor  having  compelled  (-ongress  to  lower  the  tariff,  and 
the  United  States  fnr  having  forced  South  Carolina  to  retract  the 
ordinance  of  nullificiuion.  The  crisis  of  disunion  was  over,  but 
the  seeds  of  discontent  remained,  Jackson '.s  strong  hand  had  pre- 
served the  I'nion,  but  his  words  had  not  restored  unity  between 
the  warring  sections.  The  language  of  nullification  was  not  for- 
gotten in  South  t-arolina.  Twenty-eight  years  later  it  was  revived 
and  intensified  in  a  struggle  far  more  serious  than  that  oyer  tariff 
rates,  —  the  great  slavery  controversj'  whkji  precipitated  the 
Civil  War. 

The  War  on  the  Bank 


Two  days  after  signing  the  compromise  tariff  of  1833  Jackson 
was  inaugurated  President  a  second  time.  He  had  defeated 
Clay,  the  National- Republican  candidate,  in  a  campaign  turning 
on  the  recharter  of  the  National  Bank. 


I 


ave  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter  how  Alexander  Ham- 
1791,  got  Congress  tn  charter  for  a  term  of  twenty  sau^na"' ^""^ 
'ears  a  bajiking  corporation  which  was  to  do  ;Ul  llw  govern-  ^^^ 

It's  financial  business ;  to  enjoy  the  use,  without  interest,  of 
IE  money  which  Llic  Treasury  [department  eollccted  from  duiies^ 
land  sales,  and  oiher  sources  af  the  natjnnal  income  ;  .ind,  in  re- 
turn for  this  favor,  to  an<iTi|;e  the  j4overnment's  loans,  pay  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  negotiate  money  exchanges  with 
foreign  countries.  Wo  have  si-en  also  how  five  years  after  the 
eJtpiratinn  of  iliis  charter  Congress  established  a  second  National 
linnk  (1S16),  with  all  the  powers  of  the  earlier  bank  and  three 
and  a  half  times  its  capital. 

Tliis  second  Bartk  of  the  I'nited  Slates  was  very  pnwpenms  400.  tm 
at  the  beginning  of  Jackson's  administration.  In  addhion  to  (™5^*ji'J|*'| 
$8,000,000  of  the  public  money,  it  held  some  ?6,ooo,ooo  in  de-  "•iio'ui 
posits  of  private  persons.  It  made  a  profit  of  ?^^, 000,000  a 
year,  from  which  it  paid  handsome  dividends  to  its  stockholders. 
lis  shares  of  $100  ]jar  value  sold  frequently  as  high  as  $140 
,  each.  "  Hesides  the  parent  bank  at  Philadelphia,  with  its  mar- 
ble palace  and  hundreds  of  clerks,"  says  l^arton  in  his  "  Mfe  of 
Andrew  Jackson,"  "  there  were  twenty-five  branches  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  Union,  each  of  which  had  its  president,  cashier, 
and  board  of  directors.  The  employees  of  the  liank  were  more 
than  five  hundred  in  number,  all  men  of  standing  and  influence, 
and  liberally  salaried.  In  cver>'  couniy  of  the  lfni<m,  in  every 
nation  on  (he  globe,  were  atoekhaldeis  of  the  Bank  of  tlie  United 
Slates,  .  .  .  One  fourth  of  its  stnck  was  held  by  women,  or- 
phans, and  trustees  of  chant)'  funds  —  so  high  and  unqnesiioned 
^B  was  its  credit."  Its  notes  passed  as  gold  not  oiily  in  every  part 
^^of  the  Union,  but  in  the  distant  cities  of  I/mdon,  St.  Peters- 
burg, ("aim,  and  Calcntta  as  well. 

tThe  opponents  of  the  Bank  saw  how  greal  a  hold  such  an  in-  40i.  oppo«i-; 
Btitiilion  could  get  on  the  gnvcmment  by  showing  it  linnncial  Bank" 
fa' 
po 


ifavors  in  time  of  siress,  and  what  an  influence  it  could  wield  in 
;poIilios  bv  contributions  from  its  vast  wealth  to  the  election  of 
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candidates  favorable  to  its  interests.''  That  the  government 
should  charter  such  an  institution  was  conlmry  to  the  principles 
of  democracy.  It  was  encouraging  corniption  in  public  life  by 
favoring  the  rich,  instead  of  standing  for  equal  rights  and  equal 
protection  for  all. 

Jackson  was  naturally  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Bank.  In  his 
first  message  to  Congress  (iJeccmber,  1829),  although  the  char- 
ter of  the  13ank  had  still  seven  years  to  run,  he  spoke  disparag- 
ingly of  it.  "  Both  the  constitution  all  ly  ?nd  the  expediency  of 
the  law  creating  this  Bank,"  he  wrote,  "are  well  questioned 
by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow  ciiizens,"  Jackson's  suspicions 
of  the  political  comiptitjn  exercised  by  tlie  Bank  were  much 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  offKcrs  of  that  institu- 
tion were  his  political  opponents.  'Ihe  hostility  of  President 
Jackson  injured  Uic  credit  uf  the  Bank.  lis  stocks  fell  in  price, 
and  its  managers  began  to  fear  that  its  business  would  he  ruined. 
Therefore  its  president,  Nicholas  Biddle,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
Clay,  Webster,  and  other  friends,  applied  to  Congress  early  in 
1S32  for  a  renewal  of  the  charter,  'Jljc  bill  passed  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  107  to  86. 

It  was  the  year  of  the  presidential  election.  Clay,  who  was 
Jackson's  opponent,  urged  the  application  fur  a  reehartcr  of  the 
liank  in  order  to  make  campaign  material.  He  thought  that 
Jackson  would  not  dare  to  veto  the  bill,  for  fear  of  losing  his 
support  in  the  Northern  states,  where  the  Bank  was  in  favor. 
Rut  Clay  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  Jackson  would  not  dare 
to  do  what  he  had  determined  to  do,  whether  he  gained  the 
presidency  or  not.  Jackson  promptly  sent  back  the  bill  with  a 
veto  message  which,  as  C'lay  wTote  to  lliddle,  had  "  all  the  fury 
of  a  chained  panther  biting  the  bars  of  his  cage." 

In  hi.s  veto  Jackson  denounced  the  Bank  as  a  dangemu.s  mo- 
nopoly, managed  by  a  "  favored  class  of  opulent  citizens."  inter- 
fering with  the  free  e.\efcisc  of  the  people's  will  and  bending 

1  The  manvgCTH  i>f  tlic  Bank  Brtunlly  ronfcMcd  ihni  ihcy  spent  $58,000  of  in 
funds  on  campajgti  matcriut  (speeches,  painptiletx,  etc.)  lu  nccutc  the  election 
ot  Hcniy  Clay  in  tiya. 
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the  government  to  its  selfish  purposes.  Furthermore,  the  Bank 
was  keeping  the  West  poor,  by  concentrating  the  money  of  the 
country  in  the  Eastern  cities.  The  Supreme  Court  had  declared, 
in  the  case  of  McCulloch  vs.  Maryland  (p.  234),  that  Con- 
gress had  the  right  to  charter  the  Bank.  Jackson  made  short 
work  of  this  argument  by  the  astonishing  statement  that  the 
President's  opinion  of  what  was  constitutional  was  as  good  as 
the  Supreme  Court's.  "  Each  officer,"  he  wrote,  "  takes  the  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  as  he  understands  it,  not  as  another 
understands  it.  .  .  .  The  opinion  of  the  judges  has  no  more  au- 
thority over  Congress  than  the  opinion  of  Congress  has  over  the 
judges,  and  on  that  point  the  President  is  independent  of  both." 

Clay  was  hever  more  mistaken  than  when  he  appealed  to  the  405.  jacksoi 
people  to  defeat  Andrew  Jackson  on  the  issue  of  the  National  41,^  Bank"" 
£fank.    Jackson  was  overwhelmingly  elected  in  November,  1832,  i"»«.>'<"«« 
with  219  electoral  votes'to  Clay's  49.    Even  Pennsylvania  gave 
her  30  electoral  votes  to   Jackson,   though  only  one  of   the 
Pennsylvania  congressmen    had  voted  against  the  bill  for  re- 
chartering  the  Bank.    Interpreting  his  reelection  as  the  man- 
date of  the  American  people  for  the  destruction  of  the  Bank, 
Jackson  entered  on  a  financial  policy  which  formed  the  chief 
feature  of  his  second  term,  and  resulted  in  as  complete  a  revo- 
lution in  the  method  of  handling  the  government's  funds  as  if  a 
man  were  to  draw  all  his  money  out  of  his  bank  and  place  it 
in  a  strong  vault  built  in  his  own  garden. 

Jackson  began  his  attack  on  the  Bank  by  ordering  a  special  406.  He 
investigation  of  its  condition ;  but,  to  his  disappointment,  the  government 
examiner  found  it-perfectiy  sound.    Both  Houses  of  Congress  ^S^j*"**** 
voted  confidence  in  the  Bank  as  a  receptacle  for  the  government's  from  the 
deposits.   Then  Jackson  fell  back  on  a  clause  in  the  charter,  ter  i,  1833 
which  gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  right  to  discontinue 
u^g  the  Bank  for  the  government's  deposits  if  he  gave  his 
reasons  to  Congress  for  so  doing,    Jackson  promoted  one  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  the  State  Department,  and  curtly  dis- 
mi^ed  another,  before  he  found  in  Roger  B.  Taney,  of  Maryland, 
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an  officer  who  approved  his  policy.  Taney  issued  the  famous 
order  that  after  October  i,  1833,  the  government  should  no 
longer  use  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  for  its  deposits,  but 
would  place  its  revenues  in  certain  state  banks  (called  from  this- 
order  the  "  pet  banks  ")  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
W7.  He  iB  All  this  happened  during  the  recess  of  Congress.   When  the 

3oiigre88  Senate  met,  it  voted  that  the  reasons  given  by  Taney  for  re- 

moving the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  were 
"  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient,"  and  refused  to  confirm  the 
appointment  of  Taney  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Further- 
more, by  a  vote  of  26  to  20  it  spread  upon  its  journal  a  formal 
censure  of  Andrew  Jackson,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  President, 
in  the  late  executive  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  public  revenue 
[had]  assumed  upon  himself  authority  and  power  not  conferred 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both." 
The  censure  was  unmerited,  for  the  President  had  not  exceeded 
his  power  in  dismissing  a  cabinet  officer,  neither  had  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  ceasing  to  make  government  deposits 
in  the  Bank.  The  censure  was  also  illegal,  for  the  only  way  the 
Senate  can  condemn  the  President  is  to  convict  him  in  a  regular 
trial  after  he  has  been  impeached  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Jackson  with  perfect  right  protested  against  the  censure ; 
but  it  was  only  after  a  hard  fight  of  three  years  that  his  cham- 
pion in  the  Senate,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  succeeded  in  getting 
the  offensive  vote  expunged  from  the  journal. 
108.  Jackson  Jackson's  overthrow  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was 
BMk^ta  '  undoubtedly  approved  by  the  majority  of  American  citizens,  as 
M^t^'on'      ^^  removal  of  a  dangerous  influence  in  our  political  life.    The 

jconomic         act  would  probably  have  had  little  effect  on  the  business  of  the 
iiBtoir 

country,  had  it  not  come  at  a  critical  moment  in  our  industrial 

development.  The  period  just  following  Jackson's  second  elec- 
tion was  one  of  overconfidence  in  our  country's  growth.  Our 
foreign  trade  was  large.  The  country  was  out  of  debt,  and  the 
customs  duties  were  bringing  a  large  surplus  into  the  Treasury 
every  year.  The  recent  introduction  of  the  steam  engine  running 
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m  iron  rails  pmmist'cl  to  ft-volutionizc  the  whole  system  of  slow 
transportation  by  river,  rart,  and  canal.  Individuals,  slock  com- 
panies, and  state  governments  were  anxious  to  borrow  large 
ims  of  moTiey  to  invest  in  land,  labor,  and  building  and  trans- 
portation supplies,  believing  that  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
marvelous  "  boom ''  in  rc:i]  estate  and  commerce. 

I'lTie  new  Western  states  vied  with  each  other  in  patriotic  proj- 
ects of  extension.  For  example.  Indiiuia,  whose  [XipulalJon  in 
1836  was  only  about  500,000,  undertook  to  build  1200  miles 
of  railroad  through  her  forests  and  farm  lands,  thereby  contract- 
ing a  debt  of  $20  a  head  for  everj'  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
state.    Hanks  multiplied  in  the  West,  facilitating  rash  investments 

I  by  lending  on  easy  terms.^  These  "  wildcat "  banks,  as  they  were 
Called,  issued  notes  far  beyond  the  legitimate  business  needs  of 
tiic  countrj',  and  far  beyond  their  real  capital  in  gold  and  silver. 
This  great  increase  of  the  amount  of  currency  put  into  circula- 
tion was  mistaken  for  an  increase  in  the  counlr)''s  wealth.   'ITic 
fever  of  speculation  reached  its  height  in  the  purchase  of  Western 
lands.    In  1S3.1  about  $3,000,000  worth  of  land  was  sold  by 
the  ITnited  Slates  government.    Next  year  the  sales  jumped  to 
$14,000,000,  and  the  following  year  to  $24,000,000. 
The  purchasers  paid  for  their  lands  in  the  paper  money  of  the 
unreliable  Western  banks,  and  the  United  Slates  Treasury  was 
soon  overflowing  with  this  depreciating  currency.   In  tlie  summer 
)f  1836  Jackson  issued  his  famous  Specie  Circular,  forbkJding 
ic  officers  of  the  Treasury  of  tlie  ITiiiied  Slates  to  accept  any 
loney  but  gold  and  silver  <s]x:cie)  in  payment  for  further  sales 
^of  public  land. 

The  Specie  Circular  was  the  needle  that  pricked  the  Inibble 

^f  speculation.    'I'he  "  wildcat  "  banks  did  not  have  the  gtild  and 

IHver  to  pay  for  the  notes  they  had  issued.    Speculators  could 

lot  borrow  "  liard  money ''  <m  such  easy  terms  as  they  had 

*  In  iSiq  there  were  jin  of  thcuc  «aic  bank*  in  the  West,  imd  by  183?  the 
nnniWr  hftd  rpnrhMl  ;88.  The  hnpc  q(  getting  a  share  of  the  fnitcd  SlJi(c*  fiintls 
denied  to  tbc  XatioDal  Hank  was  a  great  stimulus  to  tb«  ttate  tMnkiog  buuness. 
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borrowed  paper ;  and  the  "  boom  "  of  the  West  collapsed.'  Land 
sales  dropped  to  less  than  fgoo.ooo  for  the  year  1^(37.  Huilding 
operations  ceased.  Loii^  lines  of  rails  were  left  to  rust  in  the 
Western  forests.  'ITiousands  of  laborers  were  thrown  out  of 
employment.  The  New  VorU  Em  reported  nine  tenths  of  the 
factories  in  the  Ea.stern  states  closed  by  September,  1S37.  The 
distress  of  industrial  depression  following  this  financial  panic 
was  increased  by  the  t;eneral  failure  of  the  crups  in  the  summers 
of  1S35  and  1.S36.  The  Hessian  fly  ravaged  the  wheat  fields  of 
Mar^'iand,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  price  of  flour 
rose  lo  $12  a  barrel.  'J"he  starving  populace  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  rioted.  Mobs  broke  into  the  warehouses  where  the 
flour  was  stored,  and  threw  the  precious  barrels  into  the  street. 
Over  600  banks  went  down  in  failure,  including  the  50  or  more 
"pet  hanks"  that  held  die  government's  deposits.  Our  credit 
abroad  was  almost  ruin<»d.  Foreign  trade  languished.  At  the 
close  of  the  periixl  of  depression  the  Treasury  showed  a  deficit 
of  over  Ji  0,000,000. 
413.  The  Five  or  six  years  passed  before  the  country  fully  recovered 

Treasury  from  the  panic  of  T837,  and  confidence  retumed  to  merchants, 
jyatein,  iB^o  (gypi^j-fy^  .y,cj  investors.  The  government  did  not  again  intrust 
its  funds  to  either  a  National  Bank  or  "  pet  hanks  "  of  the  stntes. 
The  former  had  been  condemned  as  politically  corrupt;  the  latter 
had  proved  themselves  (inaiicially  unsound.  A  system  of  govern- 
ment depi)Bit  was  adopted  under  Jackson's  successor,  Van  liureii 
(1840).  which  com]5kni-ly  sefKiratcd  the  public  funds  from  the 
banking  business  in  any  form.  Tins  was  called  the  Independent- 
Treasury  or  the  Suhtrcasury  system.  The  government  con- 
structed vaults  in  several  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  — 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  I^juis,  Cliarieston,  New 
Orleans  —  and  stored  its  revenues  in  these  vaults.   It  was  not 

1  The  ritiicns  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  piesenlcd  t,  jnirmutbl  lu  the  Senate  la 
which  ihcy  said  :  "  Had  a  Hig,e  invadinj;  army  pa*»Mi  Iriumph.intly  through  our 
r<ninlry  it  cotiUl  noi  have  »>  completely  tniiTn-d  out  [irospcriiy.  The  counienaitccK 
of  our  citixcuE  lire  more  gloomy  and  dcspoiidiug  Uun  wbcn  (be  dcvjuJ  chulcn  wm 
amongst  us." 
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t until  the  Civil  War  that  our  government,  under  the  stress  of 
enormous  e.\|jen.sfs.  was  again  obliged  to  appeal  to  tlie  financial 
I  institutions  of  the  country-.    It  then  devised  the  present  sj-stem 
of  national  banks,  to  which  wc  shall  refer  in  a  later  chapter. 
A  New  Partv 
Althntigh  the  contest  with  South  ("arolina  over  nullifiratinn  413.  Dnps-l 
and  the  war  on  the  United  States  Hank  were  ihe  two  most  irii-  J,("the>«c- 
portant  events  in  Jackson's  administration,  both   illustrating  m"'*""  «« 
vividly  the  domineering  character  of  the  man,  ihey  were  l)y  no 
means  the  only  matters  of  importance  in  his  administrations. 
Wc  shall  have  occasit^n  later  £0  revert  to  this  period  when  deal- 
ing with  the  aboliiinn  nf  slavfr\',  the  acquisition  of  'I'exas,  and 
the  extension  of  our  settlements  into  the  great  region  beyond 
the  MississlpiM  and  Uie  Missouri  rivers,   llic  decade  1830-1840 
was,  in  fine,  a  new  era  in  our  history,   ft  wa.<s  a  period  of  epoch- 
making  inveniinns  and  discoveries  in  ihc  industrial  world,  of 
far-reaching  innovations  in  politics,  of  ardent  social  reforms  and 
humanilarian  projects. 

W'e  are  accustomed  to  think  of  battles  and  treaties  as  the  414.  msw    | 
exciting  events  which  have  brought  the  changes  in  a  nation's  ^YSIkovcJ 

life — and  it  is   true  that  some   few  "decisive  battles"  have  i«int>"!'ii 

cad*  iS]!^ 
ahered  the  wiurse  of  histor)-.    Itiit  the  .steady,  silent  work  of  the  iBtn 

head  and  hands  of  a  people  engaged  in  invention  and  industry 

has  done  more  to  shape  the  course  of  history  than  all  the  aiTay 

of  armies  with  bugle  and  sword.    The  invention  in  1834  uf  the         ,  .'  '^' 

McCurmick  reaper  was  the  prophecy  that  our  great  wheat  and 

corn  fields  of  the  West  would  some  day  produuc  enough  to  feed 

half  rlie  world.    The  utilization  of  the  immense  anthraciie-ooal 

deposits  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  process  of  iion  smelting  iii  1856 

foreshadowed  this  mighty  age  of  steel  which  has  superseded  our 

fathers'  age  of  wood.   The  appliance  of  (he  stTew  propeller  to 

ocean  steamers  in  1S38  opened  the  way  for  the  Mauritania. 

And,  chief  of  all,  the  appearance  in  1830  of  a  steam  kicomotive 


ago 
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on  the  new  twenty-three-mile  track  of  llie  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railway  gave  promise  of  the  nctwurk  of  nearly  250,000  milps  of 
railroad  track  which  crovers  nur  cnuiury  to-day,  bringing  the 
Pacific  coast  within  four  days  of  New  Vork  City.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting cnincidence  thnt  while  the  steam  locomotive  was  being 
tested  and  iis  advocates  were  labDrinji  to  overcome  the  foolish 
prejudices  against  its  adaption,'  statt;smen  in  Congress  were 
ridiculing  the  idea  of  our  taking  any  interest  in  the  Oregon 
region  beyond  the  Rockies,  on  tlie  ground  thai  it  would  take  a 
representative  from  that  country  a  year  to  make  the  journey  to 
Washington  and  back. 


A  Kuilruud  Tniia  ut  itj^o  coinpHrcJ  with  u  Mudgrn  locomotive 

By  the  end  of  the  decade  the  twenty-three  miles  of  railroad 
had  increased  almost  a  hundredfold,  and  steam  trains  were 
running  in  all  the  Atlantic  States  from  New  York  to  Georgia. 
This  improvement  in  transportation  over  wagon  and  canal 
stimulated  business  in  every  direction.  The  demand  for  the 
pruducts  of  American  farms  and  factories  increased  with  the 
extension  of  the  means  of  transportation.  A.s  the  volume  of 
freight  traffic  grew,  cities  began  lo  develop  rapidly  at  certain 
dislribuling  or  terminal  points.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
concentrated  in  these  cities  in  business  schemes,  or  invested  in 
the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  new  railroads.   With  the  gathering 

1  Tlie  luciimi>[!ve,  it  was  s^td.  wtwLd  iiptjil  iht  [t-iitnx  by  ilx  !iui>i,  and  iKniie 
barm  and  dwellings  by  It*  sputlct.  Ik  noise  would  frighten  the  antnials  so  Ituit 
hens  irould  not  lay  and  cows  would  fcfuse  la  gtv«  their  milk. 
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of  population  and  capital  in  the  cities,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  small  local  business  concerns  into  joint-stock  companies 
employing  hundreds  o£  workmen,  the  conditions  of  the  laboring 
olass  and  the  relations  of  labor  to  capital  began  to  claim  serious 
attention. 

In  1833  a  Labor  party  held  its  first  national  convention  at  416.  Lai 
Philadelphia,  and  formulated  demands  for  higher  wages,  shorter  tS'JeMd 
hours  of  work,  and  more  sanitary  conditions  in  shops  and  fac-  '830-1840 
tories.  Trade-unions  began  to  be  formed  —  the  workers  banding 
together  both  to  keep  unskilled  laborers  out  of  the  trades  and  tp 
enforce  their  demands  for  higher  wages  gjid  shorter  hours  of 
labor.  There  were  strikes  in  various  cities  because  the  employers 
refused  the  workmen's  demands.  The  laborers  also  sought 
relief  from  the  state  legislatures.  'ITiey  asked  to  have  "'  me- 
chanics' lien  laws "  passed,  giving  them  a  claim  upon  the 
buildings  which  they  constructed,  and  thus  assuring  them  of 
pay  for  their  labor  in  case  the  contractors  failed.  They  pro- 
tested against  the  competition  of  goods  made  in  prisons  by 
convict  labor,  demanded  free  schools  for  their  children,  and 
denounced  the  laws  which  every  year  sent  75,000  men  to  jail 
for  debt.* 

Besides  these  social  and  industrial  reforms,  far-reaching  polit-  417.  The 
ical  changes  were  in  progress  in  the  decade  1830-1840.'    It  is  fe^JJJtiw 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  America  became  a  democ-  J«k«>ii'' 
racy  in  that  decade,  which  was  the  first  to  see  all  classes  of  her 
people  participating  actively  in  the  government.   In  Washington's 
day  only  some  120,000  persons  in  a  population  of  4,000,000 
had  a  right  to  vote  —  about  one  in  seven  of  the  adult  male 
population.    The  other  six  sevenths  were  excluded  from  the 

1  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  stupid  form  of  punishment  than  sending  a 
man  to  jail  for  debt,  forcing  him  into  idleness  for  a  fault  which  only  diligence 
and  industry  can  cure.  Vet  this  custom  prevailed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Charles  Dickens  portrays  its  evil  effects  in 
"  Little  Dorrit." 

'  For  the  conteroporaty  reforms  in  England  of  the  poor  laws,  the  penal  laws, 
the  factory  laws,  and  the  labor  laws,  see  Cheyney's  Short  History  of  England, 
chap.  xix. 
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franchise  by  high  property  qualifications  or  religious  tests  in- 
herited from  colonial  days.  As  late  as  the  election  of  1828 
Rhode  Island,  with  a  population  of  97,000,  cast  only  3575 
votes.  But  in  the  Jacksonian  period  the  democratic  ideal  %i 
manhood  suffrage  was  transforming  the  political  aspect  of  the 
whole  country.  States  which  had  not  altered  their  constitutions 
since  their  establishment  (Tennessee,  Mississippi),  or  even  since 
colonial  days  (Rhode  Island,  North  Carolina),  now  undertook 
extensive  revisions.  They  extended  the  right  of  suffrage,  short- 
ened the  terms  of  officers,  and  transferred  the  choice  of  many 
executive  officials  acd  judges  from  the  governor  to  the  people. 

This  democratic  revolution  had  its  evil  side.  Clever  political 
managers,  or  "  bosses,"  began  to  build  up  party  machines  in 
every  state,  by  organizing  the  great  masses  of  voters  and  using 
the  victory  of  their  party  for  the  strengthening  of  the  machine. 
Appointments  to  public  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  successful  can- 
didates were  made  as  rewards  to  the  men  who  had  done  most 
to  win  the  elections,  quite  irrespective  often  of  their  fitness  for 
the  office.  Faithful  and  able  officials  and  clerks  of  many  years' 
service  were  removed  simply  to  make  room  for  men  of  the  vic- 
torious party,  who  were  clamoring  for  their  places.  This  use  of 
government  offices,  from  the  cabinet  portfolios  down  to  the 
humblest  clerkships,  as  prizes  of  war  to  be  fought  for  at  the 
polls,  was  vindicated  in  classic  language  by  a  New  York  politi- 
dan  named  Marcy,  who  declared  that  '"  to  the  victor  belong 
the  spoils."  We  have  seen  how  Jackson,  by  his  wholesale  re- 
movals from  office,  extended  the  "  spoils  system  "  to  the  national 
government. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  democratic  revolution  of 
the  decade  1830-1840  was  the  development  of  the  national 
conventions  for  nominating  the  candidates  of  each  party  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  for  publishing  a  declaration, 
or  "platform,"  of  the  principles  of  the  party.  In  183 1  and 
1832  three  such  conventions  were  held,  all  at  Baltimore.  The 
Antimasons  (a  small  party  formed  to  combat  the  secret  order 
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of  the  Masons)*  were  first  in  llie  field  (September,  1S31),  with 
William  Wirt  of  Mar\'land  as  fandidale  for  President.  Tlie 
National  Rt-publicans  folluwcd  in  Oecen^her,  nominating  Henry 
Clay  of  Kentucky;  and  the  Jafkfion  men,  now  calling  them- 
selves Deniocrals.^  met  in  May.  1832.  and  indorsed  the  ticket, 
Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  At  first  each  slate  had  one  vote  in  the 
selection  of  the  candidates*  irrespective  of  the  number  of  dele- 
gates it  sent  to  the  convention  ;  but  soon  the  plan  was  adopted, 
which  stil]  prevails,  of  having  each  state  represented  by  a  number 
of  delegates  twice  as  large  as  its  representation  in  Congress." 

L  '  Sitii .  ill,  I  ii-niLiiion  o!  pur  gnvcrrmrnt  two  ijrwit  paTtic*!  hiivtr  (-ciicially 
"'been  tiiiji'isi  I  i>  I  .1  ti  odivr  ([^cdcroliiiis  iitid  K<.'piiblit.An6,  [7c|o-i8i'>:  Whigs  and 
Deincicr.iu.  (.'i^-Ltijai  Kepublii:^na  and  Uemocnu,  1S54  10  the  present)-  How- 
evtr,  many  minor  pjirtirn  (or  "  third  panics"),  (t>rnictl  cin  vnri^Ais  ix^ui-h,  have 
apjiearcd  in  cut  pnliUcM  ainte  iSp.  Tla-  ihtrd  juirties  liave  sdtlofii  Iwd  vnough 
stii-ti|,'th  to  carry  a  liUitc  uid  ao  to  appear  in  the  electoral  column.  In  ihe  clcclion 
ti(  njoS.  (rir  example,  seven  tirkcl*  were  in  tbc  field,  but  only  Tidt  and  Uryan 
carried  ^uiics. 

>  The  poUiical  parties  are  tathcr  difTkult  to  keep  ttcarly  di«tin|[ui»hcd, owing 
to  the  vttriuuK  use  of  tht-  tumeN  Uepuhlicin  and  Pcninrrai  at  diflt.>rent  linn's  in 
our  hiitoT^.  The  Miowing  chart  will  aid  ihe  »iudci\l : 
Date 

i;9l-1791  PKDSnAUSTA  vs. 

(for  strong  ruiiiaaal  f^ovem- 
mcnt) 


»79J 

t8l6  n>. 
itaa  fir. 


iSaj-iSjo 


{for  BiHL-tly  Umiusd  nationa] 
gorcmrncm) 

ilnipfird    llic    tKitnp    Urmii- 
cratic  and  became  »imply 
(he  Kr publicans. 
died  out,  leinring  only  the 

KErL'BLICANS 

{"  era  of  good  fcdtng  ") 
who  split  011  ihf  ijucsliun  of  "  iTilirmtil  itniirovcnicnis,"  auuh 
H  national  aid  for  the  coniinjction  cf  canalt  and  roads,  and 
the  cbancr  of  the  Nutioiul  Hank,  inlu  Iwn  tvinRS  : 
National  Rbi>ubi.ii:ans  ti.  Democratic  ReruBLicANS 


who  dropped  lite  name  Re- 
publican iuid  became  simply 


I  the  nucleus  of  a  new  patty 

whlc:h,   in    oppoaitlon    10 
Ji^t-kson,  IdqU  iHl-  name  ot 
I$34  \Viim;>—    ■^fi.  (JackHoniiir)  nFMiiCHAin 

On  ilic  great  qvKslion  <>(  sluvcty  the  Whig  party  went  to 
pieces  soon  after  iSjo,  and  the  prt^iienl  Kepublioin  F»ny  was 
organiaed. 
•At  ptwicfii  the  Dcmticrd^  rnquirc  a  two-ihlrds  vole  of  ibclr  c«nvciiik>n  lo 
noniinalt;  a  candidate,  while  U  simple  majority  vule  nutninaloi  the  Kcpiibliciin 
candidate. 
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of  tde  new 
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All  our  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents  since  1832  have  been 
nominated  by  nationaJ  conventions. 

Jackson  had  not  been  in  office  many  monllis  before  his  auto- 
cratic conduct  made  him  many  public  opponents  and  private 
enemies.  When  he  Issued  his  famous  proclamation  against  the 
nullifiers  in  South  Carolina,  in  December,  1832,  the  Charleston 
Afercun'  came  out  witli  a  fiamboyant  article  against  him,  in 

which  it  declared:    "An  in- 


■  ORN  TO  rOMMAM'D 


two  AMiuw  Tir  nMT. 


furiiited  administration  has 
been  driven  to  the  use  of 
bnite  force.  ...  If  this  Re- 
public has  found  a  master, 
let  us  not  live  his  subjects  1 " 
Recalling  the  Revolutionary 
days,  when  our  fon;fathers 
fought  against  the  "  tyrant 
King  George  the  Third,"  it 
suggested  that  the  opponents 
of  "King  Andrew"  revive 
the  old  name  of  liltif^s.  which 
in  the  eighteenth  century 
stood  fur  the  foes  of  execu- 
tive tyranny.  As  the  war  on 
the  United  States  Bank  and 
the  removal  of  the  j^vem- 
ment's  deposits  in  1X33  made 
the  President  enemies  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  Soiiili,  the 
anti-Jackson  men  became  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  new 
party.  In  1834  they  took  the  name  of  N'V^iga,  which  the 
Charleston  editor  had  suggested.  -^ 

The  nucleus  of  the  Whig  party  was  the  faithful  group  of 
National  Republicans,  led  by  Henry  Clay,  with  their  devotion 
to  a  high  tariff,  the  National  Hank,  and  internal  improvements 
at  the  cost  of  the  government  —  the  so-culled  "American 
System."    To   these  were  added  now  the  Southerners,   whom 


Cartoon  use<l  in  the  Campaign 
uf  1832 
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Jackson  had  offended  by  his  attack  on  the  rights  of  the  states, 
and  people  from  ail  .sections  of  the  country  who  were  opposed 
to  his  financial  policy,  his  "persona!"  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment through  a  group  of  favorites,  and  his  adoption  of  the 
odious  spoils  system.    It  was  essentially  an  anti-Jackson  party. 

The  Whigs  were  not  quite  strong  enough  in  1836  to  defeat  422.  eiectioi 
Jackson's  chief  henchman  and  personal  choice  for  the  presidency,  Jsaft*"  """* 
Martin  Van  Ruren  of  New  York.    Van  Buren  had  been  Vice  , 

President  during  Jackson's  second  term,  and  it  was  a  great  1 

triumph  for  the  old  hero  of  New  Orleans  over  the  Senate,  which 
had  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  him,  when  he  saw  Van  Buren, 
whom  the  Senate  had  formerly  rejected  as  minister  to  England, 
sworn  into  the  pre.sidency  by  Ohicf  Justice  Taney,  whom  it  had 
likewise  formerly  refused  To  rnnfirm  as  Secreiarj'^  of  the  'I'reasnn,'. 

Van  Buren,  although  he  was  one  of  the  most  adroit  and  able  423.  v«n 
politicians  in  our  histnr)*,  wnd  had  a>me  into  office  pledged  to  popularity"' 
"tread  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  predeccs.sor,"  failed  to  ^^. 

hold  the  Democratic  party  together  and  to  lead  it  to  victory  in       "  ! 

1S40.  Both  public  and  private  causes  conspired  to  his  defeat. 
The  financial  panic  of  1837,  which  followed  Jackson's  issue  of 

fthc  Specie  Circular,  canie  in  Van  Burcn's  administration,  and 
quite  naturally  he  was  blamed  for  it  by  the  unthinking  majority. 
Moreover,  Van  Uurcn  was  an  aristocratic  New  Yorker,  a  rich 
bachelor,  who,  according  to  campaign  orators,  lived  in  solitary 
splendor  at  the  White  House,  caring  off  golden  plates  and 
drinking  costly  wines  from  silver  coolers.  'J'he  reputation  for 
such  conduct,  however  exaggerated  the  details,  was  little  likely 
to  win  for  Van  Buren  the  support  which  the  ''  unspoiled  West " 
had  given  to  the  rough  old  hero,  Andrew  Jackson.  .And  it  is 
not  strange  that  when  die  Whigs  nominated  Williani  Henry 

'    Harrison  of  Ohio  —  like   Jackson  a  frontiersman  and   Indian 

Slighter,  a  hero  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  a  plain,  rugged,  honest 
man  of  the  people  —  the  West  flocked  to  his  banner  and  car- 
ried him  triumphantly  into  the  presidency  in  a  second  "  demo- 
cratic revolution." 
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']'hc  prc'sidcntial  (.ampaign  of  1&40  was  most  exciting  and 
spectacular.  Henry  t'lay,  the  towering  genius  of  the  Whig 
p:irty,  should  have  been  the  candidate,  and  confidently  expected 
the  nomination.  Hut  Clay's  very  prominence  was  against  him. 
He  had  been  badly  beaten  in  the  election  of  1832  for  his  mis- 
take in  forcing  the  Bank  charter  into  politics  to  defeat  Jackson. 
Many  old  Jackson  men,  disgusted  with  Van  IJuren,  could  be 
counted  on  to  vote  for  any  other  Whig  nominee  than  Jackson's 
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CanipB.igii  Emblerns,  tS40 

lifelong  enemy,  Clay.  And  finally  the  growing  antislavery  senti- 
ment of  the  North  made  it  desirable  for  Ihc  Whigs  to  oppose  to 
Van  Buren  (himself  an  antislavery  man  from  a  free  state)  not  the 
slaveholder  Henry  ('lay,  but  a  representative  of  the  free  Nortli 
who  could  also  appeal  (o  the  fronlier  enthusiasm  <)f  the  new  West. 
A  Democratic  paper  in  Baltimore  made  the  sneering  comment 
on  the  choice  of  Harrison  :  "  Give  him  n  Iiarrel  of  hard  cider 
and  settle  $2000  a  year  on  him,  and  .  .  .  he  will  liii  the  re- 
mainder of  his  day.s  in  his  Log  C'abin  ...  by  the  side  of  his  fire 
studying  moral  philosophy."    The  Whigs  immediately  look  up 
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tne "haltenj;*;,  and  madL-  ihe  homely  virtues  and  simple  tastes 
of  the  old  hero,  who  had  spent  his  ncurly  8cvcnl)'  years  in  the 
defense  and  service  of  his  country,  the  chief  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign. "  Ves,  he  hns  livifl  long  enough  in  tht  Log  Cabin," 
they  said,  "  and  we  intend  to  give  him  rent-fa^e  after  Man^h  4, 
1841,  the  great  While  House  at  Washington."  Hard  cider  was 
the  beverage  on  tap  at  the  Whig  rallies  all  over  the  country. 
The  feature  of  every  Whig^  prueessinn  was  iw  Log  l"abin,  willi 

the  latchstring  out  and  the 
ccHjnskin  nailed  to  ihc  door, 
wheeled  along  lo  the  uproar- 
ious sliouts  of  "  Tippecanoe ' 
and  Tyler  too,"  and  ''  Van, 
Van  is  a  used-up  man!"' 
The  Whig  ticket  swept  the 
countr)*.  Marrison  got  2^^4 
elecroral  votes  to  ^o  for  Van 
IJuren.  The  Whigs  secured 
both  branches  of  Congress 
loo,  witli  a  majority  of  seven 
in  the  Senate  and  forty-four 
in  the  Mouse. 

Harrison's  decisive  victory  426.  comii- 
The  Wl>i«  Vicu,r>  ui  .8,,o  i"  1S40  nxarks  thccnd  of  the  51^"^ 

T^cicc»niiv««  "reign  of  Andrew  Jackson.'^  XocTi'i" 

I'he  date  also  marks  tlie 
moment  when  the  different  sections  of  our  country  had  become 
fully  ninsrious  nf  ilieir  ronflicting  inieresls.  Two  irrernncilable 
fonns  of  civilization  had  been  developing  during  the  quarter  of 
a  century  which  followed  the  War  of  iSrs.  In  the  North  the 
demorniiic.  diversified  life  of  manufacture  and  commerce  was 
attended  hy  rapid  growth  of  population  through  natural  increase 
and  immigration  from  Kurope.    In  the  South  a  more  stationary 
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>  In  icleremr  m  HarnKon's  victory  over  Tpcumsch  M  Tippecanoe  Creek, 
tSii  (kc  ubi>vc,  p.  24J). 
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and  aristocraiic  dvilixaiiun  was  fuimdcd  on  the  wealth  of  ihc  cot- 
ton fields,  which  were  cultivated  by  an  army  of  2,000,000  negro 
slaves.  The  conBitt  of  these  two  forms  of  civilization,  with  their 
utterly  opposite'  economic  needs,  their  diveipng;  political  views  of 
the  relative  ri-^hts  of  Ihe  states  and  the  Union,  their  jealousy  of 
each  other's  extension  into  the  West,  and  their  deepening  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  moral  right  of  one  man  to  hold  another 
man  in  bondage,  began  about  1840  to  overshadow  all  the  other 
questions  of  the  period  which  we  have  been  studying. —  the  Bank, 
the  tariff,  the  public  lands,  and  internal  improvements.  Not 
a  national  election  was  held  fium  1S40  to  the  Civil  War  that  did 
not  turn  chiefly  or  wholly  on  ihe  slavery  issue.  At  the  close  of 
his  term  of  office  Jackson  had  written  to  Congress,  "  Unless 
agitation  on  this  point  [slavery]  cease,  it  will  divide  tlie  Union." 
And  in  fact  the  systcm.s  of  North  and  South  were  becoming  "  too 
unlike  lo  exist  in  the  same  nation."  What  would  the  outcome 
be?  Should  the  Union  be  divided,  or  should  the  institution  of 
slaver)'  be  abolished  ? 
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Up  to  this  point  wt'  have  mentiont'd  only  incidentally  and  oc- 
casionally the  institution  whJi'li  has  played  the  most  important 
tpart  in  ihe  history  of  our  country,  ^negra  slavery.  We  must 
turn  back  now  to  trace  briefly  the*  rievplopment  nf  that  institu- 
tion from  the  earliest  colonial  days  down  to  the  middle  decades 
of  thi;  ninftccnlh  CL-ntury,  when  it  absorbed  and  superseded  all 
other  national  issues,  and  led  directly  to  the  t-ivil  War  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union. 

JJcforc  Putcr  Minuit  bought  the  island  of  Manhattan  from  437.  n»  In- 

Pthe  I  ndians,  c\'en  before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  I'lymouih.  JC^teJ* wt^' 
a  Dutch  trading  vessel  brought  twentv  nwrro  slaves  from  the  ^^  coionie*, 

iti9 

West  Indies  to  the  Virginia  colony  at  Jamestown.    This  was  in 

i6ig,  the  very  year  in  which  the  Virginia  House  of  Hurge!»eft 

irsl  met.    So  by  a  strange  coincidence,  at  the  same  moment  of 

jislory  the  Knglish  settlements  in  .America  saw  ihc  inlroductirin 

the  African  bondsman  and  of  the  elected  representative  —  the 

beginning  of  slaverj'  and  of  democracy. 

Slaver)'  grew  but  slowly  in  the  colonies.    During  the  whole  of  428.  crowtii  [ 

ie  seventeenth  centur)-  probably  not  more  tlian  25,000  nejjroes  Jrado^in  the 

'^werc  brought  to  our  shores  to  work  in  ihc  tobaca>  and  rice  ""KMeentii 
"  otatuty 

fields  of  the  South,  or  to  serve  as  butlers,  maids,  and  coachmen 
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in  the  wealthier  families  of  the  middle  and  northern  colonies. 
The  eighteenth  century,  however,  saw  a  great  increase  in  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  into  the  colonies.  Great  Britain,  victorious 
in  a  long  war  with  France  and  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  (1701-1713),  demanded  as  one  of  the  terms  of  peace 
the  monopoly  of  the  sorry  business  of  carrying  negroes  from 
the  African  coast  to  the  colonies  of  the  New  World.  Freed 
from  French  and  Spanish  competition,  this  slave  traffic  proved 
profitable  to  the  English  companies  that  were  engaged  in  it. 
Reputable  business  firms,  high  nobles,  even  Queen  Anne  herself 
and  her  courtiers,  had  large  sums  of  money  invested  in  the.  slave 
trade,  from  which  the  dividends  sometimes  mounted  to  fortunes. 
J29.  The  The  slave  hunters  kidnaped  the  negroes  in  Africa,  chained 

'  middle  them  together  in  gangs,  and  packed  them  closely  into  the  stifling 

*•"***"  holds  of  their  narrow  wooden  ships,  to  suffer  torments  on  the 
tropical  voyage  from  the  African  coast  to  the  West  Indies. 
When  the  hatches  were  battened  down  in  bad  weather  a  dozen 
of  the  poor  wretches  often  suffocated,  and  their  bodies  were  un- 
ceremoniously flung  overboard.  The  brutal  ship  captains  even 
threw  sick  negroes  overboard  deliberately,  because  they  were 
insured  against  the  loss  of  their  "  cargo  "  by  drowning,  but  not 
by  death  from  disease.  This  awful  voyage  was  called  the  "  middle 
passage,"  because  it  was  the  second  leg  of  a  triangular  voyage 
from  which  the  British  and  colonial  captains  derived  large  profits. 
They  took  rum  from  the  New  England  distilleries  to  Africa,  to 
debauch  the  innocent  natives,  whom  they  seized  and  brought  to 
the  West  Indies  to  exchange  for  sugar  and  for  molasses  to  make 
more  rum.  So  rum,  negroes,  and  molasses  made  the  endless 
chain  of  traffic  which  enslaved  the  unoffending  African,  and 
put  thousands  of  pounds  into  the  pockets  of  the  "  enlightened  " 
merchants  and  courtiers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
130.  The  The  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  moved  the  colonists  at 

retoes  coio-  times  to  protest  against  the  slave  trade.  The  burgesses  of  Vir- 
i^^Ui^"  ginia,  for  example,  passed  several  bills  forbidding  the  further 
lUre  trade      importation  of  negro  slaves  into  the  colony ;  but  the  British 
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crown,  which  exercistrd  ihe  right  to  veto  acts  of  the  colonial 
legislatures,  though  ii  had  ceased  to  veto  acts  of  ParliamL-nl, 
refused  to  allow  these  laws  to  stand.'  Wc  must  remember  in  all 
our  study  and  judgment  of  the  problems  which  the  presence  of 
the  negrro  in  the  South  has  forced  upon  our  rounlr^',  that  it  was 
not  so  much  the  colonists  as  the  Hritish  merchants  and  capitalists 
who  were  responsible  for  the  slave  traffic  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury-; and  that  among  the  colonists  themselves  h  was  not  the 
men  of  the  South  alone  who  were  at  fault,  since  the  New  Kng- 
land  rum  distillers  were  responsible  for  bringing  thousands  of 
negroes  from  Africa  to  sell  as  staves  in  the  West  Indies. 

Wc  find  it  hard  to  realize  the  inhumanity  of  earlier  genera- 
tions. That  our  colonial  forefathers  could  have  been  so  jealous 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  rights  and  fieeiilom  and  for  the 
proper  fomjs  of  tlie  worship  of  God,  and  still  hold  human  beings 
in  bondage,  seems  to  us  utterly  inconsistent.  Vet  it  is  true  that 
there  was  almost  no  sentiment  againsi  negro  slavery  in  the  col- 
onies. All  the  colonial  legislature.s  recognized  slavery  as  legal. 
Only  a  few  individuals  protested  against  il.  F.ven  some  of  the 
Friends  (or  Quakers),  generally  recognized  as  the  most  brotherly 
of  all  the  Christian  stxts,  kept  slaves  down  to  the  time  of  the 
merican  Revolution.^ 

As  the  different  types  of  colonial  industry  developed,  —  ship- 
ping, fishing,  famiing  in  the  North,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
large  tobacco,  cotton,  and  rice  plantations  in  the  South, — it 
became  evident  that  the  home  of  the  negro  was  to  he  that  part 
of  our  land  whose  climate  fitted  his  physique  and  whose  labor 
fitted  his  intellect  As  early  as  1715  the  negroes  comprised 
J5  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  colonies  south  of  the 
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I  One  of  ihe  cTniigts  liTmi(;)ir  uguinHC  George  1 II  by  ThoTnas  JcPeraon  in  the 
<)r>ft  of  ihc  llecbration  ot  Jn<]e|)eni^cnce  UM  that  he  had  encouraged 
>ve  irade,  "  vtolatini^  the  ruiMl  <ucred  righu  of  life  and  Ijbeity  in  tlie  pemoiis 
of  ■  distant  people  {the  Africani]  who  never  offended  him,  capltvating  and  cauy 
ing  th«n  into  s^very  in  another  hemUphere,  or  to  incvr  minrnthle  death  in  their 
laiioitJiUdn  thither'* 

s  The  Fricndf  of  ticnnanlown,  Pcnniylvuiia,  protested  a^iut  the  piactke 
of  slavery  «  csilyas  16SS. 
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Potomac  River,  in  comparison  with  g  per  cent  in  the  middle 
colonies  and  less  than  3  per  cent  in  New  England.  South  Caro- 
lina already  had,  as  slie  has  had  ever  since,  a  larger  negro  than 
white  population.  Before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
every  state  north  of  Maryland  except  New  Jersey  had  pro- 
vided for  the  immediate  or  gradual  abolition  of  skvery,  while 
Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1794  had  ttxed 
the  institution  firmly  on  the  South.  The  English  colonies  in 
America,  therefore,  were  not  a  free  land  which  was  gradually 
encroached  upon  by  slavery,  but  a  land  in  all  of  whose  extent 
slavery  was  at  first 
recognized  by  law, 
and  only  later  ex- 
cluded from  tlwse 
portions  where  it 
was  economically 
un  pro  H  table. 

A  smnll  number 
of  plantation  own- 
crs.Iike  WashinKlon, 
Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Randolph,  in- 
fluenced no  doubt 
by  the  spirit  of  humanity  and  philanthropy  which  was  abroad  in 
the  later  years  of  the  eighteenth  centujy,  had  misgivings  as  to 
the  justice  of  holding  slaves.  The  considerable  number  of  free 
negroes  in  the  South  at  the  dme  of  the  Civil  War  shows  how 
many  slaves  were  allowed  to  purchase  their  liberty  or  received 
it  as  a  gift  from  their  masters.  Still,  the  economic  argument  was 
stronger  than  the  moral  one.  No  planter  could  afford  to  pay 
wages  to  free  negroes  when  liis  ncighb<jr  employed  slaves. 
However  much  the  enlightened  men  of  the  South  deplored  the 
existence  of  slavery  from  the  point  of  view  of  etliics  and 
humanity,  they  found  themselves  pan  of  an  industrial  system 
which  seemed  to  demand  the  negro  sLive  for  its  very  existence. 
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Naturally  the  spirit  of  liberty  aroused  at  the  time  of  the  Amer-  434.  Anti- 
ican  Revolution  touched  the  question  of  negro  slavery.  The  mcntln  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1774  and  again  in  1776  forbade  the  ^^''g'^'?"" 
further  importation  of  slaves  into  the  colonies.  The  first  anti- 
slavery  society  was  formed  at  Philadelphia  in  the  very  year  of 
the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  (1775)-  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  its  president  the  last  few  years  of  his  life.  In  his 
"  Notes  on  Virginia,"  published  just  after  the  close  of  the  war 
(1784),  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the  most  pronounced  of  the 
antislavery  slaveholders,  suggested  that  the  negroes  might  be 
purchased  by  the  state  and  colonized,  an  idea  which  was  cher- 
ished by  many  antislavery  statesmen,  including  Abraham  Lincoln, 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  The  one  splendid  accom- 
plishment of  the  antislavery  spirit  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch 
was  the  dedication  to  perpetual  freedom  of  the  vast  territory 
between  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
by  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  (p.  165).^ 

TheConstitutionof  the  United  States  was  being  framed  during  435.  siaver; 
the  very  same  days  that  the  Northwest  Ordinance  was  debated.  the'SiiBU- 
Although  there  were  men  in  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia  *»'><"' 
who  would  gladly  have  seen  slavery  abolished  in  the  United 
States,  that  subject  was  not  discussed,  because  nobody  seri- 
ously thought  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  lay  within  the  powers 
of  the  Convention.  The  only  questions  considered  were :  first, 
Whether  the  national  government,  which  was  to  have  control  of 
fore^  commerce  and  immigration,  should  allow  any  more  negro 
staves  to  be  brought  to  the  United  States ;  and  second.  What  was 
the  political  status  of  those  negroes  who  were  already  in  the 
country.  We  have  already  seen  in  our  study  of  the  Constitution 
(p.  170)  how  the  Convention  arrived  at  compromises  on  both 
these  points  by  prohibiting  Congress  from  interfering  with  the 
slave  trade  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  (until  1808),  and  by 
counting  three  fifths  of  the  negro  population  in  making  up  the 

1 A  bin  introduced  into  the  Congress  by  Jefferson  in  1784,  to  make  aU  the- 
tenitoiy  weM  of  the  Alleghenies  free  soil,  was  lost  by  only  one  vote. 
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census  of  the  states  for  representation  in  Congress.  The  im- 
portant point  for  us  here  is  not  the  exact  form  of  compromise 
adopted,  but  rather  the  fact  that  the  men  who  made  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  not  only  did  not  contemplate  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  but  even  agreed  that  the  importation  of 
slaves  from  Africa  and  the  West  Indies  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with  for  a  score  of  years,  —  a  period  long  enough  to 
supply  the  South  with  sufficient  slaves  to  insure  the  indefinite 
continuance  of  the  institution.^ 
»36.  Sum-  Thus  the  history  of  slavery  during  our  colonial  period  presents 

S^ry  situa-  ^  sad  picture  of  violence,  greed,  and  stunted  moral  sense.  Our 
)ota^i*d«va  forefathers  endured  the  evils  of  the  slave  system  for  the  sake  of 
the  profits  it  yielded.  A  few  large  slaveholders,  like  Jefferson 
and  Washington,  knew  that  slavery  was  a  violation  of  the  moral 
law,^  but  they  could  not  foresee  the  enormity  of  the  evil  which 
slavery  was  to  entail  upon  a  future  generation  in  the  South. 
And  so,  with  mingled  feelings  of  dismay  at  the  growing  num- 
bers of  slaves  and  a  vague  hope  that  "  somehow  good  might  be 
the  final  goal  of  ill,"  the  men  who  freed  our  country  from  politi- 
cal oppression  by  a  tyrannical  king  in  England,  left  it  exposed 
to  a  social  curse  within  its  own  border  more  serious  than  unjust 
taxation  or  harsh  laws  of  trade. 


The  Missouri  Compromise 

137.  Con-  A  little  group  of  antislavety  people  in  the  North  had  from 

!^dto "       the  first  been  dissatisfied  with  the  tolerant  attitude  of  the  Con- 

iboiiBh  Btav-    stitution  toward  slavery.    In  Washington's  first  administration 

(1790)  they  began  a  series  of  petitions  to  Congress  for  the 

1  It  must  in  fairness  be  said  that  the  members  of  the  Cosvention  could  not 
foresee  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  (1794)  and  the  immense  increase  in  the 
demand  for  slaves  which  that  invention  would  cause. 

3  Jefferson,  in  discussing  slavery,  said,  "  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I 
reflect  that  God  is  just."  Washington  wrote  to  his  secretary,  Tobias  Lear,  that 
he  was  anxious  to  "  dispose  of  a  certain  kind  of  property  [negro  slaves]  at  soon 
as  possible."  John  Randolph  (who  liberated  his  slaves)  declared  that  "all  other 
misfortunes  of  life  were  small  compared  with  being  bom  a  master  of  alavea," 


abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Unitttl  Slates,  which  were  continued 
for  three  quarters  of  a  century,  to  ihe  close  of  the  Civil  War. 
Congress  returned  to  the  first  petition  of  1790  the  same  answer 
that  it  gave  to  all  the  later  ones,  namely,  that  slavery,  being  a 
"  domestic  institution,"'  vvixs  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  states,  not 
of  the  national  ^"vernmcnt.  Even  the  rc|x:ated  attempts  to  get 
Congress  to  impose  a  tax  of  #10  a  head  on  imported  slaves, 
which  was  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  all  failed.  To  be  sure 
Congress  did,  at  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-year  period  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitiitinn,  forbid  the  further  importation  of 
African  slaves  (from  January  i.  iSoS);  but  that  was  the  only 
t,rT%T  .1       .    piece  of  legislation  hostile  to 

r»r  er  Au,ui>.-,   jourg     slavery    passed    by    (.^ngrRss 
Negro  Bev.  fm4.  jH  ih»     during  tlie   thirty  years  from 
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the    inauguration    of    George  I 
Washington    to    the    Missouri 
Compromise  of  1820. 

CM  the  other  hand,  the  fa-  438.  Legigiji- 
vors  which  slaver)'  retxrivcd  at  t„guvciy, 
the  hands  of  Congress  during  'W-'8«9 
this  period  were  so  many  and 
so  great  that  the  slaveholders 
came  generally  to  regard  their  institution  as  sanctioned  by  the 
will  of  the  nation.  In  1 752  Kentucky  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
witlj  a  constjlutiun  which  sanctioned  slavery.  In  1795  Congress 
passed  a  fugitive-slave  law,  allowing  a  slave  owner  to  reclaim  a 
runaway  n^^  in  any  state  in  the  Union  by  a  mere  decision  of 
the  local  judge,  without  jury  trial.  Jn  1796  Congress  accepted 
North  (Carolina's  ccsskm  of  land  west  of  the  Alleghentes,  promis- 
ing not  to  prohibit  slaven,-  therein ;  and  immediately  Tennessee, 
which  lay  within  this  lerritury,  was  admitted  as  a  slaveliokiing 
state.  In  1798  the  territory  of  Mississippi  was  organized,  and 
only  twelve  votes  were  cast  in  Congress  in  favor  of  excluding 
slavery  from  its  borders.  In  i8oj  the  immense  tcrritor)-  of 
Louisiana  was  purcl»ased  from  Napcjieon  under  lemis  which 
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protected  slavery  wherever  it  already  existed  in  the  territory.   In 

I S05  Conj^ress,  by  a  vote  of  7  7  to  3 1 ,  defeated  a  biU  to  emanci- 
pate the  slaves  in  the  national  domain  of  the  District  of  t;olum- 
bia.  In  18 1 2  the  lower  end  of  the  Louisiana  territory  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  state  of  Louisiana,  with  slavery  — 
the  third  slave  state  to  be  admitted  since  the  or^^antzaLton  of  the 
government,  as  against  the  two  free  states  of  Vermont  (1791) 
and  Ohio  (1S03). 

It  is  no  wonder,  in  view  of  such  generous  recognition  of  the 
slavery  interests,  that  the  Southerners  were  taken  by  surprise  at 
the  resistance  they  met  in  C'ongress  To  their  next  move  for  the 
extension  of  slavery,  namely,  llic  application  of  Uie  slaveholding 
territory  of  Missouri^  for  statehood  in  1818.  The  bill  for  the 
admission  of  Missouri  was  laid  liefore  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  debate  on  February  13,  1819.  The  same  day  James 
Tiillmadgc  of  New  York  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
"  That  the  further  introduction  of  slavery  or  involuntarj-  servitude 
be  prohibited  .  .  .  and  that  all  children  bnm  wHthin  the  said  stale 
after  admission  thereof  into  the  Union  ^all  be  free  at  the  age 
of  35  years."  The  amendment  passed  the  House  by  a  narrow 
margin,  but  was  promptly  and  dedsively  rejected  by  the  Senate 
C.S'  t*'  7);  3nd  the  Congressional  sesaon  of  181S-1S19  came 
to  an  end  with  Missouri's  application  for  statehood  still  pending. 

Ihiring  the  summer  of  1819  excitement  over  the  Missouri 
question  was  aroused  throughout  the  country.  Mass  meetings 
were  held  in  the  Northern  states  condemning  the  extension 
of  .slavery,  and  in  the  Southern  slates  demanding  the  rights  of 
the  slave  owners  under  the  Constitution.  The  l^islatures  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  }crsL*y,  Ohio,  and  even  slave* 
holding  Delaware  passed  resolutions  against  the  admission  of 
Missouri  to  the  Union  with  slavery.  When  Congress  met  in 
I>ccember.  1819,  it  was  overwhelmed  with  petitions  for  and 
again^it  the  Tallmadge  amendment. 


I  When  the  itate  of  Loulskuui  wiu  (onne<)  in  181 1,  the  name  of  the  l^ouifilaaa 
territory  above  33°  was  changed  to  tlie  "Tenitofy  of  Missouri.*' 


There  were  several  important  points  involved  in  the  admission  441.  impot- 
of  Missouri  In  (htlirst  pUce,  ihere  was  an  equal  number  of  BiiMouri  * 
free  and  slave  stales  (tieven  each)  in  Uie  Union  at  the  dose  of  i""'*''"'* 
the  year  1819,  which  made  an  even  balance  between  the  two 
sections  in  the  Senate.  Secondly,  Missouri  was  to  be  the  first 
state  wholly  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  created  out  of  terri- 
tory acquired  since  the  formation  of  the  Union ;  and  it  was  felt 
•that  if  the  first  state  formed  from  tlus  territory'  were  opened  to 
slavery,  a  pn-citient  would  thereby  be  established  fnr  ^idmitting 
all  future  states  on  the  same  basis.  When  Rufus  King  of  New 
York  declared  that  wc  must  have  "  free  citizens  to  defend  our 
western  borders,"  he  drew  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the 
advocates  of  slavery  in  Congress,  "They  gnawed  their  lips  and 
clenched  their  fists  as  they  heard  him,"  wrote  John  Quincy 
Adams  in  his  diary.  A  third  point  to  consider  in  the  Missouri 
question  was  the  treaty  of  purchase  by  which  the  territory  was 
acquired  from  Napoleon.  Hy  the  third  article  of  that  treaty 
the  inliahitants  of  the  territory  were  j^iiaranleed  "  protection  of- 
^Wieir  liberty,  2ropert)',  and  religion-"  Many  planters  had  taken 
their  slaves  into  the  Missoun  lefriTOr^',  relying  un  this  guarantee. 
t^ould  ('ongress  now  fairly  deprive  them  of  their  "  property  "  by 
emancipating  all  negroes  born  in  the  new  state? 

But  the  most  serious  question  involved  touched  the  power  of  442.  g«i 
Congress  under  the  ( 'onstitulion  to  pass  the  Tallmadge  amend-  riK"hTlo*iin* 
ment.    Congress  had  the  express  power  to  "  admit  new  states  P""  couii- 
to  this  Union.      nut  did  it  have  the  right  to  impose  restrictions  lutei  (or 
on  new  slates  as  a  condition  of  admission  ?  The  Tallmadge  men  ^^g  unioa.? 
argued  that  the  power  to  m/mi/  necessarily  implied  the  power  to 
refuse  to  ,uimU,  and  hcnc-e  the  [wwer  to  make  conditions  nn  whicli 
it  would  iiiimU  new  states  to  the  Union.    They  ciled  the  case  of 
the  admission  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  lUinois,  which  had  been  re- 
quired to  frame  antisiavery  constitutions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opponents  of  the  anicndnient  declared  thai  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  might  legally  have  insisted,  when  Ihey  became  states, 
on  determining  for  themselves  the  nature  of  their  " *  domestic 
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institutions,"  which  had  btcn  prescribed  for  them  by  Congfrcss  so 
long  as  ihey  were  a  pan  nf  ihe  Nonhwesi  Territory.  Kor  Con- 
gress to  determine  on  what  icrnis  a  state  should  come  into  the 
Union,  tliey  argued,  would  be  to  substitute  for  our  federal  Union 
of  equal  states  a  centralized  despotism  ;  for  could  not  Congress. 
with  such  power,  reduce  a  state  to  the  most  abject  position  of 
dependence!  The  "  Union  "  then  would  be  a  union  between  a 
giant  Congress  and  piRmy  states,  between  absolutism  and  impo- 
tent^. The  slates  winch  Congress  should  admit  to  the  Union 
must  have  the  same  powers  and  privileges  as  the  states  which 
originally  united  to  form  the  Union. 

Contident  iliat  iheir  constitutional  arguments  for  slavery 
were  sound,  the  Southern  orators  proceeded  to  show  not  only 
that  tin:  In-stlluiion  wa.s  le;;al  hut  that  its  extension  into  the 
new  West  was  desirable.  Crantcd  that  slavery  was  a  moral  evil, 
would  it  not  he  better,  they  said,  to  diminish  the  evil  by  spreading 
it  ?  Would  not  the  black"  cloud  be  lightened  by  diffusion  ?  Since 
not  another  negro  slave  was  to  be  bruu>;!it  to  America,  would 
not  the  evils  arising  from  those  alrciidy  here  be  lessened  the 
more  widely  ilie  slaj-'es  were  sratiered  ? 

Karly  in  the  session  of  1819-1820  an  event  occurred  which  en- 
abled the  proslaver>*  Senate  and  the  antislavcry  House  to  cx>me 
to  an  agreement  on  the  Missouri  question.  'I'he  province  of 
iMaiiie,  whidi  since  1677  had  been  a  part  of  Massachusetts  (see 
P-  48)1  got  the  consent  of  Massadmsclts  to  separate  from  it 
and  apply  to  Congress  for  statehood.  Accordingly,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1819,  Maine,  with  an  antislavery  constitution  already  pre- 
pared, asked  for  admission  into  the  Union.  Following  a 
suggestion  of  Henry  ('lay's,  the  Senate  combined  the  Maine 
and  Missouri  bills,  and  added  to  tliem,  in  the  place  of  the 
Tallmiidge  amendment,  one  by  Senator  Thomas  of  Illinois, 
which  prohibited  slavery  in  all  the  Ix)uisiana  Purchase  territory 
lying  above  36°  30'  north  latiiudc.  except  the  proposed  stale 
of  Missouri.  The  Maine-Missouri-Thomas  compromise  biU  was 
^»en  sent  to  the  House. 
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m   return   for  ilie  admission   of   the   free  state  of  Maine,  445.  Hun* 
and  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  fidui  die  i;rea,U.T  part  ol  the  JJIJJiu""* 
Louisiana  Purchase  territory*,  the  House  by  a  vote  of  90  to  S;   ^'?f7"}  **" 
dropped  the  Tallmadnc  amendment,  and  to  keep  the  balance  In  ft«t« 
the  Senate,   let    Mi.ssoiirJ   entL*r  the    Union  as  a  slave  slate. 
President  Monroe^  signed  the  bills  for  tlie  admission  of  Maine 
and  Missouri  on  the  third  wid  sixth  of  March,  1S20,  after  being 
assured  by  every  member  oJ  his  cabinet  except  John  Quincy 
Adams  thai  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Louisiana  tract 
north  of  36"  30'  applied  to  the  region  only  so  long  as  ii  wajt^ 
under  tenitonal  government.^ 

The  Missouri  Compromise  was  %xt:^^y  lu  the  advantage  of  446.  Ttw 
the  antislavery  advnratcs  of  the  Knrth.  They  surrendered,  m  compioBaw 
be  sure,  the  constitutional  claim  of  the  rallniadgc  amendment  I^^'ortl'' 
that  Congress  had  a  riicht  to  impose  restrictions  on  a  new  state 
as  a  condirion  of  entering  the  I'nion  ;  and  they  allowed  the  first 
state  formed  out  of  the  great  Missouri  tenitory  to  come  into 
the  Union  with  a  proslaver^-  constitution.  Rut  tn  return  they 
stTured  the  exeiusiun  of  the  slaveholder  from  nine  tenths  of  the 
remainder  of  die  vast  region  extending  from  l^)uisiana  to  the 
Canadian  boundary  and  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rockies. 
Arkansas  and  Florida  were  the  onl/  lerritorics  of  the  Vnited 
States  open  to  slavery  after  the  passage  of  the  Missouri  (.!om- 
promise  bill  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  South,  after  its 
vaHam  fight  against  the  Tallmadgc  amendment,  and  with  its 
insistence  on  ibe  need  01  new  terrltor)-  lor  the  extension  of 
slavery,  should  have  accepted  this  Compromise.  It  saw  its 
mistake  later,  and  secured  the  repeal  of  the  Compromise.  But, 
for  the  present,  harmony  seemed  to  be  established.   The  "era 

I  As  II  mutter  of  Fuel,  Mmouri,  owing  In  ht;r  incnrpoTatian  nf  n  clause  in  ihe 
new  CDnstitulian,  prohibiting  freer  ntrgrocs  from  entering  the  Ktaie,  whs  not  ad- 
mitted until  Au^Hi,  1S31.  while  Maine,  whose  consrinitiun  was  already  framed 
when  ihc  applied  for  statehood,  wu  admitted  in  iSio.  It  is  important  to  note 
here,  in  view  of  a  Uler  controvcr»>-,  that  Congress,  by  this  CompromiBc  Bill,  #«> 
fJlultd  sliBTry  from  territory  af  tkr  VniirJ  SiaUi,  incl  tliat  idl  of  the  ftCvenly- 
five  vnicB  ia  ibe  House  from  the  8t:Ltc$  soulli  of  rennsylvanLa  were  ca»t  in  favor 
of  i}tc  WIL 
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of  good    feeling,"    though   threatened,   was  undisturljcd,   and 

Monroe  was  reelected  to  the  (jresidenuy  in  the  autumn  follow- 
ing the  Compromise  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation. 

The  Missouri  Compromise  was  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  ever  passed  in  our  historj'.  I-'irst  of  u\\,  it  connected 
the  question  uf  slavery  with  westward  expansion,  and  revealed 
to  farsighted  men  like  Adams  and  King  in  iJic  North,  and 
Jefferson  and  Calhnun  in  the  South,  the  fact  that  the  develop- 
meul  of  our  national  domain  was  to  be  a  struggle  between  the 
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advocates  of  freedom  and  slavery,  rurthermore,  the  South  saw 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  Missouri  debates,  how  determined  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  was  growing  in  the  North,  and  resented  the 
insinuations  of  Kufus  King  and  other  Northern  orators  thai  the 
slaveholders  were  seeking  undue  power  in  tlie  government  or 
fostering  an  undemocratic  civilization.  Then  again,  the  Missouri 
debates  were  an  imijiirtant  factor  in  tliat  change  from  the  na- 
tkinal  to  the  sectional  point  of  \icw,  on  the  part  of  Calhuun 
and  other  Soulhern  leaders,  which  we  have  already  studied  in 
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connection  with  the  tariff  agitation  (pp.  270-274).  These  men 
saw  how  dangerous  such  powers  as  those  which  the  Tallmadge 
amendment  attributed  to  Congress  would  be  to  slavery,  and 
consequently  they  grew  more  insistent  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  states. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  significant  of  all,  the  Missouri  448.  sUTerj 
debates  emphasized  the  ethical  side  of  the  slavery  question  as  ni^^j^ae 
it  had  not  been  emphasized  before.  The  Northern  orators  could 
not  help  seeing  that  their  Southern  opponents  had  the  stronger 
legal  argument,  but  in  return  they  appealed  to  the  moral 
sense  of  Congress  and  the  country  at  large,  insisting  that  a 
slave  population  was  an  enfeebled  population,  and  that  the  ex- 
istence of  human  bondage  in  our  country  was  an  outrage  to 
the  sublime  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  To 
meet  the  moral  objections  of  the  North  the  Southerners  now 
began  to  defend  as  a  blessing  to  the  negro  the  system  which 
they  had  earlier  been  inclined  to  deplore  as  a  necessary  evil. 
Hard  feeling  began  to  develop  between  the  two  sections.  The 
North  accused  the  South  of  the  sin  of  willfully  maintaining  an 
inhuman  and  barbarous  institution,  and  the  South  charged  the 
North  with  overlooking  all  the  social  and  economic  arguments 
for  slavery,  and  only  encouraging  discontented  negroes  to  rise 
and  massacre  their  masters. 

The  aged  Jefferson  wrote  of   the  Missouri  Compromise :  449.  n 
'"  This  momentous  question,  like  a  fire  bell  in  the  night,  awak-  ott^rMuSc* 
ened  me  and  filled  me  with  horror.    I  considered  it  at  once  as  questions 
the  knell  of  the  Union."    The  echoes  of  this  alarm  bell  rang 
through   North  and   South,  growing  louder  and  louder  each 
decade,  till  they  drowned  all  other  issues  of  the  century  in 
their  clamor,  —  the  Bank,  the  tariff,  public  lands,  the  currency, 
internal  improvements,  foreign  negotiations,  and  domestic  ex- 
pansion. The  slavery  question  invaded  our  pulpits  and  pervaded 
our  literature.    It  seized  on  press  and  platform.    It  disturbed 
our  industries  and  commerce.    And  finally  it  precipitated  the 
mighty  strife  of  the  Civil  War. 
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In  the  year  in  which  Missouri  was  finally  admitted  to  the 
Union,  Benjamin  Luntly,  a  New  Jersey  Quaker,  began  lo 
publish  in  Ohio  the  Genius  of  Unn>ersal  Emaimpatmt,  a  weekly 
periodical  devoted  to  the  euuae  of  the  ubolliioii  d£  slavery.  ']'o 
Lundy  belotigs  the  credit  of  organizing  into  a  strong  united 
movement  the  antislaver)'  sentiment  in  our  country.  He  was 
the  first  American  to  embrace  the  cause  of  negfo  emancipation 
as  a  life  mission,  advocating  the  establishment  of  colonies  of 
liberated  slaves  on  die  island  of  Hayti.  He  traveled  thousands 
uf  miles,  often  on  Idol,  through  nearly  every  slate  of  the  Union, 
addressing  meetings,  appealing  to  churches  and  colleges,  and 
forming  antislavery  societies  wherever  he  went. 

Previous  to  the  bitter  Missouri  debates  tlie  siavehckjii^ 
states  were  as  promising  a  field  for  emancipation  activity  as 
the  free  North.  Antislavery  societies  existed  in  Kentudty, 
Delaware,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
before  a  single  one  was  formed  in  New  En^^land.  The  plan  to 
get  rid  of  the  curse  of  slavery  by  purchasing  the  negroes  and 
establishing  them  in  a  colony  on  the  African  coast  was  almost 
exclusively  a  Southern  measure.  It  was  first  proposed  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  1784.  In  1816  a  society  was  formed  for 
the  colonization  of  free  n<^^oes,  and  a  few  years  later  the  set- 
tlement of  Liberia  (''  free  land  ")  was  actually  established  on 
the  western  coast  of  .'\frica.  A  nephew  of  tieorge  Washington 
was  the  society's  first  president,  and  he  was  followed  by  Henry 
Clay.  Hundreds  of  influential  slaveholders,  like  Jefferson  and 
Randolph,  were  members  of  the  society.  The  governor  of 
Vitpnia  even  proposed  to  the  legislatTjre  as  late  as  1820  that 
the  state  devote  a  third  of  its  revenue  (o  the  purchase  and 
colonization  of  negroes.  But  the  colonization  scheme  utterly 
f^kx).  In  spite  of  an  appropriation  of  fioo.ooo  by  Congress, 
the  new  sodety  was  able  to  carry  only  about  a  thousand  negroes 
to  the  distant  African  coast  during  the  decade   1820-1830, 
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and  most  of  thttsc  dk-d  soiin  after  landiriK,  from  the  ravages  of 
malarial  fever  and  the  attacks  of  savage  neighlxiring  tribes.' 

The  rapid  extension  of  cotton  cultivation  after  the  second  452.  ciitiiKi 
war  with  KngJand,  the  ill  success  of  the  colonizing  movement,  luaeo*ihe 
and  the  bitterness  aroused  by  the  Missouri  debates  produced  f*^^^. 
a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  South  tcnvards  slavery,  einmncip*- 
After  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  passed,  free  discussion  of  ,Bau' 
the  evils  uf  slavery  l>ejj;an  to  die  out  in  the  South,  being  branded 
hy  the  political  and  social  leaders  ass  treason  to  the  inleresis  of 
their  section  of  the  country.    t)n  the  other  hand,  the  Hllle  group 
of  Northern  abolitionists  began  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  rid 
the  country  of  the  disgrace  and  curse  nf  human  bondage. 

On  a  visit  to  Uoston  in  1S28,  Benjamin  Lundy  met  a  young  453.  wuiUn  \ 
an  of  twcnty-tw<j.  namai  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  who  was  l^''^^^^^'  I 
earning  a  bare  living  by  doing  compositor's  work  in  various  Tfit Libtrator, 
printing  offices,  yuuiig  Garrison  was  immediately  won  to  the 
cause  of  alxjlition,  ajid  a  year  later  joined  Lundy  at  iJaitimore  I  y  ^ 
in  the  editorship  of  the  Gcmm  0/  Universal  Emancip\Uhn. 
Garri-stm  announcc<l  in  his  first  artifle  that  ail  slaves  were 
"  entitled  to  immediate  and  complete  emancipation."  This 
position  was  too  radical  fur  Lundy,  who,  with  some  regard  for 
the  property  of  the  .slaveholders,  advocated  a  gradual  eman- 
cipation. So  the  partnership  was  promptly  dissolved,  and 
Garrison  set  up  his  own  press  in  Boston,  from  which  on 
New  Vear's  Day,  1831,  he  issued  the  first  number  of  llu 
JJhrator.  He  had  neither  capital  nor  influence.  His  office  was 
*an  obscure  hole,"  which  the  police  had  difficulty  in  finding. 
He  had  hut  one  man  and  a  negro  boy  to  help  him  in  compo- 
sition and  presswork.  He  himself  was  editor,  typesetter,  proof- 
reader, printer,  and  distributor  of  The  /.iberatur,  and  the  very 
paper  on  which  the  first  number  vtz&  printed  was  bought  cat 
credit, 

1  Detwecn   1810  uid   1S60  the  Society  spent  $1,806,000  tmd  coloniied  but 
10,500  ncgroM  —  fc-wpr  than  tht-  inrrmv  liy  births  in  .«'*•  m-uitk.    ( Itiviousty, 
trying;  lu  icmuve  Uic  iiC){it>L-A  frum  Uie  Souili  by  Lul<j»izaiio»  wua  like  trying  to 
^Hbul  out  Ihj.-  nea  wtiti  u  dipper. 
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In  a  small  chamber,  friendless  and  unseen, 

Toiled  o'er  his  types  one  poor,  unlearned  young  man. 

The  place  was  dark,  unfurnitured,  and  mean. 
Yet  there  the  freedom  of  a  race  began.* 

Garrison  was  of  the  stem,  unyielding,  undaunted  race  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  prophets.  He  saw,  and  wished  to  see,  only  one 
truth,  namely,  that  slavery  wa^  sin.  "  On  this  subject,"  he 
wrote  in  his  first  announcement  in  The  liberator,  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  think,  or  speak,  or  write  with  moderation.  No  I  no  1  Tell 
a  man  whose  house  is  on  fire  to  give  a  moderate  alarm,  .  .  .  tell 
the  mother  to  gradually  extricate  the  babe  from  the  fire  into 
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which  it  has  fallen  —  but  urge  me  not  to  ^use  moderation  in  a 
cause  like  the  present.  ...  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth  and  as 
uncompromising  as  justice.  ...  I  am  in  earnest  —  I  will  not 
equivocate  —  I  will  not  excuse  —  I  will  not  retreat  a  single 
inch  —  AND  I  WILL  BE  HEARD  1  The  apathy  of  the  people  is 
enough  to  make  every  statue  l^ap  from  its  pedestal,  and  to 
hasten  the  resurrection  of  the  dead." 

A  horrible  massacre,  by  negroes,  of  over  sixty  white  people 
(mostly  women  and  children)  occurred  in  Southampton  County, 
Virginia,  in  the  late  summer  of  the  same  year  that  The  liber- 
ator was  started.  Nat  Turner,  the  slave  who  led  the  insur- 
rection, was  a  fanatical  lay  preacher  who  could  read  and  write. 


1  James  Russell  Lowell,  "  To  William  Lloyd  Garrison." 
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The  Southerners  laid  the  dreadful  deed  to  the  influence  of  The 
Liberator  and  other  abolitionist  literature  that  was  being  sent 
into  the  slave  states.  Their  rage  against  Northern  abolitionists, 
especially  Garrison,  knew  no  bounds.  They  demanded  that  the 
legislatures  of  the  free  states  should  silence  all  antislavery 
agitation  by  a  strict  censorship  of  the  press  and  of  the  public 
platform.  They  increased  the  severity  of  their  own  laws  in 
restraint  of  negroes,  both  slave  and  free.  In  Delaware  the 
assembling  of  more  than  six  negroes  was  forbidden.  In  Virginia 
thirty-nine  lashes  were  given  a  slave  who  was  found  with  a  gun 
in  his  possession.  A  law  of  Tennessee  provided  that  no  slave 
"  dying  under  moderate  correction  "  (i.e.  the  slave  driver's  lash) 
could  be  held  by  the  courts  to  have  been  "'  murdered."  A 
wave  of  apprehension  ran  through  the  South  lest  the  South- 
ampton horror  should  be  repeated.  ,-   ' 

The  majority  of  the  business  and  professional  men  of  the  456.  hotU 
North  were  scarcely  less  hostile  to  the  abolitionists  of  the  totheabo- 
Garrison  type  than  were  the  slaveholders  themselves.  In  fact,  ^ti*"""** 
Garrison  declared  that  he  found  "  contempt  more  bitter,  opposi- 
tion more  active,  detraction  more  relentless,  prejudice  more  stub- 
bom,"  in  New  England  than  in  the  South.  It  was  not  in 
Charleston  or  Richmond,  but  in  Boston  that  he  was  dragged 
through  the  streets,  with  a  rope  around  his  neck,  by  a  "  mob  of 
respectable  citizens,"  to  be  tarred  and  feathered  on  the  Com- 
mon, and  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the  police  and  lodged 
in  the  aXy  jail  for  his  safety.  As  a  rebuke  to  the  abolitionists 
the  free  n^praes  in  many  cities  of  the  North  were  treated  with 
contemptuous  discrimination ;  they  were  ejected  from  cars  and 
coaches,  assigned  to  comers  in  the  churches,  and  excluded  from 
the  schools.  Daniel  Webster  assured  an  anxious  Southem  cor- 
respondent in  1833  that  "the  North  entertained  no  hostile 
designs  toward  slavery  " ;  and  Charles  Sumner  (who  twenty-five 
years  later  nearly  paid  with  his  life  for  his  advocacy  of  abolition) 
declared  that  "  an  omnibus  load  of  Boston  abolitionists  had 
done  more  to  harm  the  antislavery  cause  than  all  its  enemies." 
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\Vc  must  distinguish  carefully  between  the  antislavery  men, 
like  Wehster  and  Sumner,  on  the  one  hand,  ami  tlic  Garrison 
abolitionists  un  the  other.  The  former  iecoi?mzed  that  the  slavery 
question  was  exceedingly  complicated,  involving  considerations 
of  property,  of  social  rank,  of  the  rights  of  the  slates,  and  of  the 
established  industrial  system  of  the  South,  a.s  weli  as  the  moral 
issue.  But  the  Garrison  abolitionists  saw  only  that  slavery  was 
sin,  the  violation  of  the  Christian  principle  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  When  therefore  the  moderate  emancipators  said  that 
^very  was  "  the  calamity  of  the  South  and  not  its  crime,"  the 
abolitinnist  replied  that  it  was  a  calamity  bemuse  it  was  a  crime. 
When  the  moderates  suggested  that  the  nation  should  assume 
the  burden  of  emancipation  by  appropriating^  to  it  the  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  the  abolitionists  de<:lared  for 
immediate,  unconditional,  and  uncompensated  emancipation. 
'Hie  antislavery  men  were  willing  to  proceed  according  to  the 
methods  recognized  by  the  Constitution ;  that  is,  to  e()nfine  their 
demands  to  emancipation  in  the  District  df  Columbia  (which  was 
national  territory),  or  to  petition  for  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tulion  giving  Congress  the  power  to  abolirfh  slavery  in  the  states. 
But  Garrison  denounced  the  Constitution  as  "a  covenant  vnlOx 
death  and  an  agreement  with  hell,"  and  burned  a  copy  of  it 
publicly  to  show  his  horror  of  its  recognition  of  slavery.  He 
proclaimed  as  hi.s  motto,  "No  union  with  slaveholders!"  and 
forbade  his  followers  to  vole  or  hold  ofiice  or  even  lake  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  a  Constiturion  which  supported  slavery.' 

As  the  abolitionists  were  very  active  in  organizing;  socicries 
in  ever)'  town  and  flooding  the  South  with  literature,  while  the 
more  moderate  antislavery  men  refrained  from  speaking  iheir 
mind  for  the  sake  of  preserving  as  much  harmony  as  pussiNe 
between  Uie  two  sections  of  the  country,  it  was  only  natumi 

1  ftacrisiin's  tefuKil  to  t^tlu;  iiiiy  part  in  palttkl,  joined  vrilli  nlhcr  doctrinca 
which  Were  extreme  for  his  day,  luch  u  th&rtco^ition  of  woman's  rights,  a  free 
and  rational  interpretation  of  ilie  Bible,  and  the  condcmnaiion  of  all  resist- 
ance by  (orce,  pnrvetiled  hiH  bccciminfc  the  ffcncratly  recu({nijit;(l  Icradcr  of  the 
antislzvety  or  vcea  tlie  Abolitionist  movement.  1  Lc  waa  always  the  leadrr  of  ta 
Mtremi«t  tcct. 
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that  the  South  sliould  believe  ihe  extreme  .ibolitionist  senti- 
ment to  be  much  mure  widespread  iii  llie  North  tlian  it  really 
was.  In  fact,  the  abohtionists  might  have  long  remained  a  small 
sect  of  extremists,  had  not  the  Southerners  themselves  driven 
hundreds  into  their  ranks  by  Uying  to-muzidc  the  liberty  of 
pctttJQH  and  debate  in  Cgngress,  tjuis  identifying  the  cause  of 
,  sbvery  with  the  denial  of  free  _spccch. 

The  introduction  of  abolitionism  into  Congress  marks  an  45<>.  tii#' 
important  epoch  in  the  slavery  question.  During  the  early  Jro^^'^J'""* 
years  of  Garrison's  activity  (3829-1833)  Congress  was  busy  enierBCoo- 
with  the  agitation  over  the  "  Tariff  of  Abominations,"  the  re- 
newal of  the  Bank  cliarteTf  the  great  Webster-Haynea  debates 
on  sectionalism,  and  the  crisis  of  nullificarian.  The  slavery 
issue  was  kept  in  the  political  background,  being  confined  to 
the  lecture  hall  and  the  abolitionist  journals.  But  from  the 
session  of  1834-1835  on,  numerous  petitions  for  the  restriction 
or  abolition  of  slavery  were  presented  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress.' The  attitude  of  the  Southern  members  toward  such 
petitions  was  shown  wlien  Wise  of  Virginia  declared  in  the 
House  (February,  1835):  "  Sir,  slavery  is  interwoven  with  our 
ver}'  political  existence  and  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution. 
You  cannot  attack  the  institution  of  slavery  without  attacking 
the  institutions  of  our  country."  And  Calhoun  in  die  Senate 
called  a  mild  petition  from  the  Pennsylvania  Friends  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (1S36)  "  a  foul 
slander  on  nearly  one  half  the  states  of  the  IJnion." 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbids  Congress  to  «o.  jolm 
make  any  law  abridging  "  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  the  Jgh17thJ*™ 
government  for  redress  of  grievances."    Up  to  the  days  of  the     cig-iowiu- 


abolitionist  excitement  Congress  had  respected  this  amendment  hquk.  \*^ 
and  received  all  petitions.    But  in  Mav.  1836,  the  enemies  of 
abolition,  North  and  SouUi,  united  in  the  following  resolution 


J  The  American  AntUbvery  Society  had  been  organiitd  by  the  abolidonUts 
at  Phiindclphia  in  1833,  antl  had  added  joo  branch  societies  by  1835.  Before  this 
epodi  unty  the  Friends  Sad  uiken  ;m  mieieat  in  [letiiiuniiig  Cungre»«  for  the 
dcstiuctiOD  of  tUveiy. 
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in  the  House :  "  That  all  petitions  . . .  relating  in  any  way  lo  the 
subject  of  slavery  or  the  abolition  of  slaverj',  shall,  without  being 
either  printed  or  referred  [to  a  committee],  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  that  no  further  action  shall  be  held  thereon."  'ITiis 
"gag  resolution, "as  it  was  called  hy  reason  of  its  intent  to  throttle 
free  disLussiou.  furthered  the  abolilionisl  cause  more  than  all 
the  published  numbers  of  77ie  IJbenitor.  John  Quincy  Adams,  no 
friend  of  abolition  before,'  answered,  when  his  name  was  caUed 
on  tJie  vote,  "  I  hold  the  resolution  to  be  a  direct  violation  of 
the  C'onstituCion  of  the  United  States,  of  the  rules  of  this  House, 
and  of  the  rights  of  my  constituents."  The  gag  rcsolution 
passed,  however,  by  a  vote  of  1 1 7  to  6S,  and,  in  spite  of  Adams's 
valiant  opposition,  was  renewed  in  succeeding  sessions,  and  in 
1840  was  made  a  "  standing  "  or  permanent  rule  of  tlie  House.* 

Meanwhile  the  Senate,  although  it  did  not  pass  any  similar 
resolution.,  rejected  the  abolitionist  petitions  so  curtly  that  the 
effect  on  the  public  was  the  same  as  tliat  of  Uie  conduct  of  the 
House.  In  the  course  of  the  debates  the  Southern  members, 
led  by  Calhoun,  formulated  the  full  demands  of  the  slave  in- 
terests, namely,  that  the  government  should  protect  slavery  in 
the  Southern  stales,  tliat  the  people  of  tlie  Nonli  t»hould  cease 
to  attack  or  even  discuss  the  institution,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  territory  of  J-lorida." 

Funhermore,  the  executive  department  of  the  government  had 
been  drawn  into  the  abolitionist  struggle.  The  people  of  the 
South  resented  the  distribution  of  abolitionist  literature  through 
their  mails.    One  night  in  the  summer  of  1835  a  number  of 


1  In  1S07  he  liad  voteij  in  the  S-enatt  ag;iinsl  the  law  to  protiibit  the  -tLive 
trade,  and  in  i3[4,  as  peace  commissi  once  at  Ghent,  he  hod  iDststed  that  the 
British  pay  for  the  slaves  they  had  stolen  in  tiie  United  Saw*. 

s  Itn-asnot  till  U<:ci;[ntH:r,  iS+f,  that  AdamM,  after  an  cifhtyttara'  fight,  duiing 
which  an  anempi  was  made  to  censure  him  publicly,  wa*  able  to  get  ihe  caf 
resolution  trpcalcd  hy  a  vote  of  toS  to  80. 

«  Arknnsan.  the  only  lerritory  of  the  Louisiana  Purchaec  tract  left  open  to 
(lavery  "ftcr  the  Miuouri  Compromise,  was  admitted  iia  a  slave  state  in  iSrf, 
Tlib  left  Florida  the  only  rcrritoiy  in  wliich  sUveiy  legiilly  existed. 
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leading  citizens  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  broke  into  ihe 
post  office,  seized  a  mail  sack  full  of  abniitinnist  documents,  and 
publicly  burned  Uiem,  Appeal  was  made  to  the  I'ostmasler- 
^General,  Amos  Kendall,  himself  a  slaveholder,  to  refuse  the 
abolitionists  the  use  of  the  United  States  mails.  Kendall  re- 
plied that  he  had  no  authority  to  exclude  aLiolitionist  matter 
from  the  mailsj  but  added  that  he  would  force  neither  the 
Northern  postmasters  to  foru-ard  such  matter  nor  the  Southern 
postmasters  to  deliver  it.  In  odicr  words,  he  signified  his  will- 
ingness lo  have  his  suboi-dinates  exclude  the  documents  whidi 
he  himself  had  no  authority  to  exclude.  Kendall  probably  was 
encouraged  to  take  this  cowardly  and  inconsistent  position  by 
his  knowledge  that  President  Jackson  sympathized  with  the 
.South  in  this  matter,  and  was  already  preparing  to  insert  in  his 
messsigc  of  1835  to  Congress  a  recommendation  to  pass  a  law 
forbidding  "  under  severe  penalties  the  circulation  in  the  Southern 
stales,  throug'h  the  mails,  of  incendiary  publications  intended  to 
instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection."  Congress,  however,  refused 
to  support  this  extravagant  demand  that  the  Post-Otficc  depart- 
ment of  Uie  I'nited  States  be  run  in  the  interests  of  slavery. 
Uy  a  law  of  July  2.  iSjfi,  it  punished  with  dismissal,  fine,  and 
imprisonment  any  postmaster  who  intentionally  detained  mail 
matter  from  reaching  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

These  events  of  the  years  1S35-1S37  in  Congress  woke  the 
people  of  the  land  to  realization  of  the  tremendous  problem 
tJiuy  had  on  their  hands.*  'I'hc  antislavcry  men  of  the  North 
drew  closer  to  the  abolitionist  position  when  they  saw  how  little 
chance  there  was  of  friendly  cooperation  with  the  South  for 
llie  removal  of  slavery.  Deeds  of  mob  violence  still  further 
inflamed    the  antislavery    spirit.     In    1H36    the  office  of    T/ie 
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1  Our  foremost  c«nstiiutional  historian,  Pitilcssoi  Durgcss,  gocG  so  fif  as  to 
write ;  "  li  would  not  be  cxtnrt-aKunt  to  nay  that  the  wfcolc  cour*c  oi  the  internal 
liislQi)'  of  Uie  UnilMl  St^itcs  (mm  i%\(i  in  \$i(m  vmn  vnnn  hir^Hy  tlrCrrminrd  by 
tJjc  utregglc  in  Congress  uvcr  the  At)oii[ii:in  peiitiuna  and  ilic  tae  of  the  niaib 
lor  ihc  distribution  of  the  Abolition  llterauiK  than  by  anything  cUc."  —  M  iddle 
Period,  p.  374. 
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Phihittthropist^  an  abolitionist  paper  published  in  t'indnnali 
by  James  G.  Biniey,  a  former  Alabama  planter  who  had  come 
Norlh  and  been  converted  to  the  abolitionist  cause,  was  sacked 
by  a  mob,  and  Hirney  was  oblij^ed  to  flee  for  his  life.  The  next 
year  Klijah  Lovejoy,  after  his  printing  press  had  been  wrecked 
three  times,  was  deliberately  shot  by  a  mob  in  Alton,  Illinois, 
for  insisting  on  publishing  an  abciliiionist  |>aper. 

Although  Garrison  and  his  New  England  followers  con- 
demned any  participation  in  politics  under  a  Constitution  which 
recognized  slavery,  the  more  practical  abolitionists  of  the  Middle 
and  Western  border  states,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
lUinois,  formed  a  political  party.  In  1838  they  elected  Joshua 
R,  Giddings  to  Congress,  and  in  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1840  they  cast  over  7000  votes  for  James  G.  liimey.''  We  shall 
see  in  the  next  cliapterwhat  a  great  influence  this  Liberty  party 
exercised  in  the  decade  1840-1850.  In  spite  of  Garrison's  op- 
position to  ilie  party,  it  was  nevertheless  the  natural  and  logical 
outcome  of  the  abolitionist  t^iovcmcnt,  and  the  tnie  foundation 
of  tJie  new  Republican  parly  which  twenly  years  later  triumphed 
in  the  election  of  Abraliam  Lincoln,  —  the  man  who  gave  negro 
slavery  its  death  blow. 

The  failure  of  the  South  to  get  rid  of  slavery  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  must  be  set  down  to  U»e 
domination  of  a  class  of  rich,  arislocratic  planters,  who  found 
slavery  both  economically  profitable  ami  tlie  basis  t>f  a  social 
order  in  which  they  enjoyed  a  comfortable  and  commanding 
position.  Their  slaves  excluded  the  competition  of  free  labor 
and  kept  the  poorer  whites  from  attaining  the  industrial  devel- 
opment which  would  have  given  them  a  share  in  the  commercial 
wealth  and  the  political  power  of  the  South.  Calhoun,  in  a  con- 
versation with  Horace   Binney,  a  Northern  friend,   in    1334, 

I  Th<:  locialiats  of  to-diy  offer  an  onulogy  to  Uic  abnliUuiiiBtx  of  the  midtlle  of 
the  ccni\iry,  tome  of  ilicm  wishing  to  keep  iht-ir  Ideal  "  pure  "  by  rcfmimng  fnxn 
paflidjtatinn  in  a  Kcwcrn merit  comj|!tc(l  by  mpiialixm,  niliirr»  Krring  the  onlT 
hope  of  auci:cM  in  entering  the  poUiioJ  urerta  and  itruggliag  with  ihc  otbcf 
parties  there. 
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boasted  of  the  superiority'  of  slave  labor  over  free  labor  in  a 
democracy.  Of  the  Northern  laborers  he  said :  "  The  poor  and 
uneducated  are  increasing.  'I'lierc  is  no  power  in  reprcsciitalive 
government  to  suppress  Ihem,  Their  numbers  and  disorderly 
tempers  V.H11  make  them  in  the  end  the  enemies  of  the  men  of 
prfjperly.    They  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  will  finally  control 

I  your  elections,  invade  >*our  houses,  and  drive  you  uut  of  doors. 
.  .  .  'i'hey  will  increase  till  they  overturn  ynur  institutions. 
Slavery  cuts  off  this  evil  at  its  roots.  .  .  .  There  cannot  be  a 
durable  republic  without  slaveiy."  ^ 

'['he  moral  argument  of  the  abolitionists  had  less  and  less  466.  The 
weight  as  Uiis  caste  system  haidcned.    "  By  what  moral  sua-  meot  power- 
sion,"  asked  an  apologist  for  stavcr^*  in  the  South,  "do  you  j^^ij^jj". 
imagine  you  can  prevail  on  us  to  give  up  a  thousand  millions  nomic  intor- 
of  dollars  in  the  value  of  uur  slaves  and  a  thousand  millions 
more  in  the  depredation  of  our  lands  ?  "    Had  the  states  of  the 
South  been  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  national  government, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  a  plan  of  gradual  emancipation  could 
have  been  found.    Other  nations,  even  the  stales  of  Spanish 
America,  had  got  rid  of  slaver,*  without  revolutic]n  or  bWxl- 
shcd,  and  the  example  of  Kngland,  which  purchased  for  ;f  20,- 
000,000  and  set  free  the  slaves  in  her  West  Indian  colonies  in 
1833,  was  before  the  eyes  of  the  South  and  of  the  world.    But 
the  humane  and  moderate  sentiment  surrendered  completely  in 

►our  country  to  the  slaveholders'  hnanrial  interests.  Under  the 
provocation  of  the  abolitionists'  attacks  the  legislatures  of  the 
Southern  states,  instead  of  devisijig  plans  of  emancipation,  passed 
harsher  and  liarsher  laws  for  the  coercion  of  the  negroes,  muzzled 

I  all  expression  of  opinion,  forbade  any  assembling  of  the  blacks 

,for  instruction,  and  made  deaUi  tlie  penally  for  exciting  or  sup 

[porting  any  conspiracy  for  freedom. 

Thii  gltiQtnjr  prediction  of  Calhourt't  wm  reported  in  a  letter  ftoro  Mr. 
'Binnrf  lu  Dr.  l-'nuidt  IJebcr,  Jnnuary  j,  iSOi,    Sec  C,  C.  Binney,  The  Life  trf 
Horace  Binncy,  p.  313. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

TEXAS 

Westward   Expansion 

One  of  the  chief  traits  of  the  American  people  has  been  their 
restless  activity.  The  settlers  who  came  to  our  shores  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  came  in  search  of  an 
ampler  life  than  they  found  in  the  Old  World.  'I'hey  wanted 
elbow  room.  They  demanded  freedom — ^freedom  from  religions 
persecution,  saeial  oppression,  and  commercial  restriction.  For 
the  sake  of  living  untrammeled  lives  and  working  out  their  own 
destinies,  lliey  accepted  the  privation.s  and  hardships  of  the  New 
World.  Their  descendants,  increased  by  new  thou.sands  of  ad- 
venturous immigrants,  tended  constantly  westward,  making 
the  extension  of  our  frontier  to  the  Pacific  probably  the  raost 
important  influence  in  American  histury, 
467.  The  The  Westward  movement  is  characterized  by  successive  waves 

the^West/  "^'f  migration.  The  first  great  wave,  fascinatingly  described  in 
_i703-i783  cx-President  Roosevelt's  "  Winning  of  the  West,"  followed  the  e.v 
puisionof  the  French  from  Nordi  America  in  1763.  Through  U>e 
paiises  of  the  Alleghenies,  "  tlie  arteries  of  the  West,"  a  stream  of 
pioneers  led  by  Boone,  Sevier,  Robertson,  Harrod,  and  our  other 
early  '*  empire  builders,"  ^  poured  into  the  forest  lands  of  the 
Ohio,  the  Tennessee,  and  Uie  Cumberland  val[e>'s ;  wliile  George 
Rogers  Clark,  during  the  American  Revolution,  won  for  Virginia 
and  the  Union  the  magnificent  territory  between  the  Oliio  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  extending  westward  to  the  Mississijjpi. 

1 "  A  roughened  race,  embrowned  in  the  sun,  loving  the  rude  wooJn  and  the 
crack  of  the  liRc,  rlcli^raic  in  nolhing  but  iho  Touch  of  the  tn^t^^cr,  Icavui^  cities 
intheii  tnivkasif  by  JHx-UlKnt  mihei  than  by  desiiiit.  .  .  .  Settled  life  and  wild  life 
ride  by  ndc:  eiviliiaiion  fmyed  3t  the  edges;  Europe  fronticredF"  Woodrow 
Wilson,  in  Tie  fonim,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  54^. 
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A  second  wave  of  Westward  migration  followed  the  War  of  468.  socoa 
1812,  filling  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  territories  on  the  north  and  WMfrMid' 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  territories  to  the  south,  and  bring-  "ie»»tion 
ing  five  new  Western  states  (Indiana,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Ala- 
bama, Missouri)  into  the  Union  in  as  many  years  (1816-1821). 
The   third   and  most  wonderful  era  of  Westward  expansion 
(1835-1848)  carried  our  boundary  across  the  Rockies  and  the 
Sierras  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.   It  is  this  third  period  which  we 
are  to  study  in  the  present  chapter.   The  chapter  is  entitled 
"  Texas,"  because  the  annexation  of  that  great  commonwealth 


An  Emigrant  Train  on  the  Way  to  the  West 

to  the  Union,  and  the  disposition  of  the  land  that  was  acquired 
in  the  war  with  Mexico  which  followed  the  annexation,  deter- 
mined the  whole  policy  of  our  government  toward  the  West 
during  the  decade  1840-1850. 

The  path  of  Westward  expansion  was  never  smooth.    Besides  469.  Baste 
the  distresses  and  dangers  of  the  wilderness,  the  pioneer  com-  thraewio& 
munities  h«J  to  contend  with  opposition  from  the  older  states.  5*"^  "'  *''* 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  this  opposition 
arose  from  the  apprehension  of  the  original  states  that  the 
burden  of  the  defense  and  the  development  of  the  new  commu- 
nities wouUl  fall  upon  their  shoulders,  and  from  the  jealousy  of 
the  political  power  which  the  new  communities  would  wrest 
from  Uiem.   Gouvemeur  Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  time  of 
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the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  wanted  some  provision  in- 
serted to  prevent  the  future  commonwealths  created  out  of  the 
trans-Allt^heny  country  from  enjoying  equal  power  in  Congress 
with  the  thirteen  original  states.  And  when  the  bill  to  admit 
Louisiana  to  the  Union  was  proposed  in  1811,  Josiah  Quincy 
of  Mas.sachuscits  declared  on  the  fioor  of  Congress  :  '''  If  this 
bill  passes,  it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  it  is  virtually  a  dis- 
solution af  the  Union.  .  .  .  Do  you  suppose  the  people  of  the 
Northern  and  Atlantic  states  will,  or  ought  to,  look  on  with 
patience  and  see  representatives  and  senators  from  the  Red 
River  and  the  Missouri  pouring  themsdvcs  on  this  floor,  man- 
aging the  concerns  of  a  seaboard  1500  miles,  at  least,  from 
their  residenoe?" 

This  narrow  and  selfish  opposition  of  the  East  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  West  was  broken  down  by  Uie  democratic  revolution 
of  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  put  Andrew 
Jackson  into  the  presidential  chair.  Hut  a  still  more  serious 
complication  arose  with  the  debates  over  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise and  the  abolitionist  agitation.  Then  the  question  of  the 
growth  of  the  West  became  connfLted  with  the  question  of  the 
exttnaon  of  slavery.  After  the  bitter  struggle  of  the  years 
1835-1837  in  Congress  over  the  antislavcry  petitions  and  the 
use  of  the  United  States  mails  for  antislavcn'  propaganda,  no 
movement  for  the  aojuisidon  of  new  territory  or  the  admission 
of  new  states  could  arise  without  immediately  starting  the  strife 
between  the  friL-nds  and  the  foes  of  slavery.  Senator  Kenton  of 
Missouri  likened  the  slavery  question  to  the  plague  of  frogs 
sent  on  the  Egyptians.  "  We  can  see  nothing,  touch  nothing, 
have  no  measures  proposed,"  he  said,  "  without  having  this 
pestilence  thrust  before  us." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
this  connection  between  Westwaid  expansion  and  slavery.  In 
fact,  it  was  in  connection  will:  the  Westward  movement  that  the 
stniggie  over  slavery  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer  until  it  ended  in 
secession  and  civil  war.    In  other  words,  the  slavery  issue  came 
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cnsiB  not  as  a  Rtnjgglc  between  Nonh  and  South,  hut  as  a 
struggle  of  North  and  'So\x\S\  for  tht  Wfsi.  If  there  had  been  no 
trans-Mississippi  territury  tu  spread  into,  slavery  might  have 
continued  in  the  Southcni  states  as  an  at-xreptcd  institution,  pro- 
tected by  the  (Constitution  of  the  United  Suites,  and  esiablished 
by  long  usage,  in  spile  of  the  agitation  of  a  relatively  small 
group  of  abolitionists  in  the  North.  Or  if  ihut  group  haJ  had 
their  way,  the  North  and  the  South  might  have  separated  peace- 
ably into  a  free  and  a  slave  republic.  Hut  the  sentiment  of  ex- 
pansion, so  deeply  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  Northerners  and 
Southerners  alike,  and  the  glory  of  carrying  the  American  flag 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  impelled  our  fathers  to  take  possession  of 
the  Western  land  and  trust  to  future  compromises  to  settle  the 
question  of  freedom  or  slaverj-  within  its  borders.  The  history 
of  those  compromises  we  shall  trace  in  a  later  chapter.  First 
we  must  SL-c  how  the  Western  land  was  won. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  treaty  of  i8ig  with  Spain  472.  cuinu 
^txed  our  western  boundary  as  far  north  as  the  forty-second  J^'^* ^^^ 
parallel.  We  had  just  concluded  (iSrS)  a  treaty  with  Great  'S*' 
Britain  by  which  we  agreed  to  share  wjlji  thai  power  for 
ten  years  the  great  Oregon  region  lying  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  between  42'  and  54°  40'  noith  latitude,  'llie  agree- 
ment was  fair,  for  both  countries  had  claims  on  Oregon,  based 
upon  exploration  and  settlement.  For  the  AmericanSj  a  Boston 
sea  captain  named  Orcy  had  .sailed  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  in  1792  ;  the  famous  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi- 
tion had  traversed  the  region  to  the  Pacific  in  1804-1806 ;  and 
Jolu)  Jacob  Astor  had  established  tlie  fur  jjost  of  Astoria  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  iKii.  For  the  English,  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  had  established  several  trading  posts 
and  ports  north  of  the  Columbia  River.  In  1828,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  ten  j-eara'  agreement,  some  of  our  Western 
patriots,  led  by  Senator  Thomas  M.  Benton,  who  realized  the 
importance  of  our  extension  to  the  Pacific,  ut^d  a  settlement 
of  tJie  Oregon  question  which  should  give  the  United  Slates  full 
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title  to  the  land  at  least  as  far  north  as  the  forty-ninth  parallel  (our 
northern  boundary  east  of  the  Rockies).  But  public  opinion  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  aroused  to  the  value  of  the  region  across  the 
Rockies.  Oregon  seemed  too  far  away  to  bother  over  in  the  excit- 
ing days  of  the  Jackson  campaign  for  the  presidency ;  and  the 
agreement  of  1 8 1 8  was  renewed  for  an  indefinite  period  in  1829. 
»73.  HarcsB  During  the  Jacksonian  epoch  several  American  travelers  and 
utbonfor  explorers  made  the  long  overland  journey  to  Oregon,  but  the 
Mcon,  1835-  intej-est  of  the  people  at  large  in  the  possession  of  that  distant 
region  was  due  chiefly  to  the  splendid  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  one  man,  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  of  New  York.  Whitman  was 
sent  out  by  the  American  Board  of  Missions  to  labor  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Pacific-coast  Indians  in  1835.  The  next  year 
he  returned  to  the  East  and  took  back  to  Oregon  with  him  a 
little  company  of  helpers,  including  two  women,  —  his  newly 
married  wife  and  the  bride  of  one  of  his  colleagues,  —  the  first 
white  women  to  make  the  toilsome  and  dangerous  wagon  trip 
across  the  Western  prairies  and  the  Rockies.  A  few  years  latef 
(1842),  when  there  was  danger  that  the  American  Board  would 
discontinue  its  station  in  southern  Oregon,  Whitman  made  a 
winter's  journey  of  nearly  4000  miles  back  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Board  in  Boston  to  urge  the  continuance  of  the  work. 
On  his  return  trip  to  Oregon  he  was  of  inestimable  service  in 
helping  conduct  a  company  of  several  hundred  emigrants  from 
the  Middle  West  to  the  Columbia  valley.  The  actual  settlement 
of  this  colony  in  Oregon  constituted  the  most  powerful  argu- 
\  ment  in  our  claim  to  the  region  from  that  time  on. 
\  While  Oregon  was  thus  being  opened  for  American  settle- 

\     ment,  a  most  exciting  incident  in  the  great  drama  of  expansion 
was  being  enacted  on  our  southern  borders,  in  Texas.   We 
must  again  revert  to  the  famous  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain, 
^   .  which  fixed  our  southwestern  boundary  at  the  Sabine  River. 

Two  years  after  the  treaty  of  1819  Mexico  joined  the  long  list 
of  Spanish-American  colonies  which  had  established  their  in- 
dependence of  the  mother  country.  The  government  of  the  new 


"  Republic  of  Mexico  "  was  very  weak,  however,  especially  in  the 
provinces  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  capital  Texas  (joined 
with  Coahuila)  formed  one  of  these  provinces,  and  for  several 
ons  chafed  under  the  weak  but  imperious  control  of  Mexico. 

In  the  first  place,  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury Americans  '  had  been  crossing  tlie  Sabine  into  Texas^  un- 
til by  1830  there  were  nearly  20,000  of  them  in  the  province.  The 
Americans  at  first  had  been  welcomed  and  given  large  tracts  of 
land  by  the  Mexicans,  partly  in  return  for  the  aid  they  furnished 
the  latter  in  their  revolt  from  Spain.  But  when  the  number  of 
Americans  increased  to  the  point  where  they  threatened  to  rule 
the  province,  the  Mexican  president  Bustamante  issued  an  edict 
(1S30)  forbidding  alt  further  immigration  from  the  United  States 
into  Texas."  At  the  same  time  the  Mexican  government  sub- 
jected the  province  of  Texas,  with  its  predominating  Protestant 
religion,  its  traditions  of  representartve  government,  and  its  free- 
dom of  speech  and  press,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Spanish 
officials  of  the  smaller  province  of  Coahuila.  Evidently  the  intent 
of  the  Mexican  government  was  to  put  an  end  to  American  in- 
fluence in  Texas. 

After  petitioning  Mexico  for  a  separation  from  Coahuila 
(1833),  and  in  reply  having  a  detachment  of  Mexican  troops  sent 
into  their  province  to  maintain  order,  and  a  Mexican  flec^t  sent  to 
their  aiast  to  blockade  their  ports,  the  Texans,  on  the  second 
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>  The  tt^^n  "  Acncrican,"  of  CDunc,  in  iu  literal  acnsc  mesrs  an  inhabitant 
or  citlwn  of  Araefka  —  Nonh,  South,  or  Centra!.  But,  as  wc  have  nu  ain(;le  wurtl 
to  denaic  oa  Jnhabiunt  or  citizen  d£  the  United  States,  wc  <]uite  commonly  tise 
Ihf  term  "  Amcricsn  "  tor  that  purpose,  calling  ttic  other  "  AmcricanB  "  Can»- 
dtons,  Mexicans,  tiniziliuns,  nU: 

3  Alcxii  de  Tocqucvillc,  our  mott  distinguished  foteign  critic  in  the  (ii«t  half 
of  ihc  ninciccnih  century,  wioic  ihoitiy  after  1830:  "In  the  counc  of  the 
bdt  few  ycjirs,  ihe  Anglo-Americina  have  pcnelrtiicd  inid  tht*  province  [Texas], 
which  is  still  thinly  peopled.  They  purchase  land,  they  produLC  ihc  commodilies 
of  the  country,  nnd  supplant  the  original  pi^ul^ition.  It  may  be  etuily  forc.Men 
that  if  Mcxku  taVes  no  step  to  check  t]ii»  cbange,  Hie  province  of  Texas  will 
soon  cease  to  belong  to  her"  (Democracy  in  America,  Vol,  I,  p.  ^48).  In  m 
hundred  years  Spain  had  brought  1e«s  than  jooo  white  colonists  to  Texas,  while 
in  the  single  decade  tHij-iSiy,  altouL  11,000  Americans  crossed  ilic  boidcra 
iiito  the  province. 
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of  March,  1836,  declared  their  indirpcndencc,  and  drove  the 
Mexican  Troo])s  across  ilioir  bortler.  Santa  Anna,  the  new 
Mexican  president,  a  man  of  perfidious  and  cruel  character,  led 
an  army  of  6000  troops  In  person  to  punish  the  rebellious  prov- 
ince of  Texas.  His  march  was  marked  with  liorrtble  atrocities. 
At  the  Alamo,  a  mission  building  near  San  Antonio,  a  garrison 
of  166  Texans  was  absolutely  exterminated,  even  to  the  sick  in 
the  hospital  ward ;  and  a  little  further  on,  at  La  Bahia,  ihe 
defenders  were  massacred  in  cold  hlix»d  after  their  surrender. 
Santa  Anna  with  some  1500  troops  was  met  at  the  San  Jacinto 
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The  ConvcDt  and  Grounds  ot  the  Alamo 

River  (April  21,  1836)  by  a  force  of  about  750  Texan  volun- 
teers under  General  Sam  Houston,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of 
1S12,  and  an  ex-governor  of  Tennessee.  The  Mexican  army 
was  utterly  routed  and  Santa  Anna  himself  fell  into  Houston's 
hands  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

The  independence  of  'J'cxas  was  won.  A  republic  was  immedi- 
ately set  up  with  Houston  as  president,  and  a  constitution  was 
adopted  patterned  after  those  of  the  American  commonwealths. 
Slaverj-  was  legitimized  in  the  new  republic,  but  tlie  importation 
of  slaves  from  any  place  except  iJie  United  States  was  forbid- 
den. Some  50,000  out  of  the  G8,ooo  inhabitants  of  Texas 
were  Americans,  and  die  sentiment  of  President  Houston,  the 
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legislature,  and  the  people  at  large  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor 

of  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

The  administration  at  Washington  was  also  in  favor  of  the  477.  Attsmpi 

annexation  of  Texas,  and  had  been  ever  since  Mexico  had  secured  state*  to  «b 

its  independence  from  Spain.   In  1827  President  John  Quincy  "^^!^' ' 

Adams  had  offered  Mexico  $1,000,000  for  Texas;  and  Presi-  1837-1B35 

dent  Jackson  had  twice  tried  to  purchase  the  province  (1829, 

1835),  raising  Adams's  offer  to  $5,000,000.    In  fact,  some  of 

Jackson's  opponents  asserted 

that  when  Mexico,  in  1835, 

refused    his    last    offer    of 

$5,000,000  he  secretly  urged 

his   old   friend    Houston   to 

precipitate  the  revolution  of 

the  following  year,  by  which 

Texas  won  its  independence.  .  , 

However,    there    is    little  478.  jacfcw) 

probability  that  this  charge  I^^e^mxio 

was  true,  for  Jackson  refused  ••?  *^"  "-, 
'        ■"  nezatlon  of 

to  conclude  a  treaty  of  annex-  toxm,  1S36 
ation  with  Texas,  even  after 
both  Houses  of  Congress  had 
recognized  the  independence 
of  the  province  by  large  ma- 
jorities. We  were  at  peace 
with  Mexico,  though  on  bad 
terms  with  her  on  account  of  claims  of  damages  to  American 
property  in  Texas  and  to  American  commerce  in  the  Gulf. 
Mexico  still  claimed  Texas  as  a  dependency,  and  although  there 
was  apparently  little  chance  of  her  recovering  the  province,  the 
revolt  was  still  too  recent  to  make  the  Texan  republic  an 
assured  fact.  Under  these  circumstances,  for  the  United  States 
to  take  Texas  without  the  consent  of  Mexico  would  have  been 
a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  would  probably  have 
brought  on  war  between  the  two  countries. 


Sam  Houston,  First  Fresident  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas 
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When  Van  Biiren  entered  ilie  White  House  in  March,  1S37, 
whatever  hope  tliere  was  of  the  speedy  annexation  of  Texas 
vanished.  The  abolitionist  struggle  in  Congress  was  at  its  height. 
The  moment  was  most  inauspicious  for  the  attempt  to  add  the 
immense  slave  area  of  Texas  to  the  Union.  Besides,  Van  Buren 
was  a  New  Yorker,  and  had  little  desire  for  extending  the  do- 
main of  slavery.  He  refused  lo  consider  any  proposition  for 
the  annexation  of  Te.vas.  and  even  came  to  an  agreement  with 
Mexico  (which  that  country  promptly  broke)  for  the  settlement 
of  the  American  claims.  So  the  whale  matter  slumbered  through 
Van  Buren's  administration,  and  played  no  part  at  all  in  the 
turbulent  election  of  1840,  in  which  the  new  Whig  party  over- 
threw the  Jackson  machine  and  took  revenge  on  Van  Buren 
for  the  otficia]  corruptian  and  financial  demoralizjition  for  which 
tliey  believed  his  patron  and  predecessor  was  responsible. 


^ 


The  "  Reoccupation  "  of  Okegon  and  the 
"  Reannexation  "  OF  Texas 


480.  Prcsi-  The  triumph  of  the  Whigs  in  1840  was  short-lived.  Prea- 
Midtiiewiiie*  dent  Harrison,  the  old  hero  of  Tippecanoe,  died  a  month  after 
his  inauguration,  and  Vice  I'residcnt  'I'ylcr  succeeded  to  his 
place.  Tyler  was  a  Vii^nian  and  a  Democrat.  He  had  been 
put  on  the  Whig  ticket  with  Harrison  in  order  to  win  votes  in 
the  South.  The  only  bond  of  union  between  him  and  men  like 
Adams,  Clay,  Harrison,  and  Webster  was  his  enmity  for  A  ndrew 
Jackson,  which  had  been  strong  enough  to  drive  him  into  the 
Whig  party.  On  the  great  questions  of  public  policy,  such  as  a 
strong  central  government,  internal  improvements,  the  tariff, 
and  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  he  was  opposed  to  the 
Whig  leaders ;  and  being  a  man  of  independent  judgment  and 
strong  will,  he  had  no  intention  of  submitting  to  the  dictation 
of  Henry  Clay.' 

1  We  have  ulicariy  seen  (p,  296)  why  Ctay  was  nut  .in  nrailiiblc  cnndidaic  (o( 
the  prccidcncy  in  1840.  Siill.  as  the  acknuviledged  leader  of  (lie  Whif;  panv,  he 
expected  to  control  the  admioistralicm  and  had  abi»dy  quarreled  wiUi  liarrison. 


len  the  Whig  Congress  passed  a  bi!l  for  t!ie  rtchartcring 
of  the  National  Hank  in  the  summer  of  1S41,  Tyler  vetoed  it ; 
and  even  after  Congress  had  modified  the  bill  in  a  way  that  ihc 
leaders  thought  would  meet  the  lYcsident's  views,  Tyler  still  re- 
fused hjs  consent.  As  the  Whigs  did  not  have  the  necessary 
two-thirds  majority  in  Congress  to  override  the  President's  veto, 
the  bill  was  lost,  and  with  it  the  dearest  project  of  the  Whig 
leaders,  i'or  this  "insubordination  "  Tyler  was  read  out  of  die 
Whig  party,  and  every  member  of  his  cabinet  resigned  except 
D^inicl  Webster,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  delii-ate  negotiations 
with  Loid  Ashburlon  over  the  boundary  between  Maine  and 
Canada. 

With  the  cabinet  reorganized,  and  the  Whigs  of  Harrison's 
choice  replaced  by  men  of  Tylef  s  views,  tlic  Soulhcrii  members 
of  Congress  bL-gaJi  to  revive  the  question  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  making  no  effort  to  conceal  ihe  fact  that  iht-y  wanted 
more  territory  for  the  extension  of  slaven'.  But  while  Daiiiel 
Webster  was  Secretary  of  State,  there  was  little  hope  of  push- 
ing the  annexation  policy.  Webster  was  a  strong  antislavery' 
Whig,  who  had  put  himself  on  record  against  the  acquisition  of 
Texas  in  a  great  speech  made  in  New  \'ork  City,  on  his  way 
home  from  the  Congressional  session  of  1836-1837.  ''Texas  is 
likely  to  be  a  slaveholding  country,''  he  said,  "and  I  frankly 
avow  my  entire  unwillingness  10  do  anything  that  shall  extend 
the  slavery  of  the  African  race  on  this  continent,  or  add  other 
slaveholding  states  to  the  Union.  When  I  say  I  regard  slavery 
as  a  great  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  I  only  use  language 
which  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished  men.  themselves  citi- 
zens of  slaveholding  states.^ .  ,  .  I  shall  do  nothing,  therefore, 
to  favor  or  encourage  its  furtlier  extension."  But  a  few  months 
after  the  Wcbstcr-Ashburton  treaty  of  1842  was  concluded, 
Webster  was  replaced  by  a  Secretary  of  State  (Upshur,  of  Vir- 
ginia) whose  views  were  favorable  to  the  annexation  policy. 

>  Unfortunately,  as  we  huw  aeen  (pp.  ^ai-ja^],  sucti  language  was  rujiidly 
becoming  dlscrcdiled  in  the  South  at  the  very  time  when  Webster  was  spealcing. 
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It  was  just  at  this  tinit  that  Marcus  Whiiman  made  his 
famous  horseback  juumcy  across  the  continent  to  save  the  mis- 
sion stations  in  Oregon.  The  popular  interest  in  that  distant 
region,  which  followed  the  pubhcaiion  of  VVbitman's  paniphleis 
and  his  successful  colonization  of  the  Columbia  valley,  furnished 
the  annexationists  with  fine  political  capital.  By  combining  the 
demand  for  Oregon  with  the  demand  for  Texas  they  could 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  a  platform  which 
emphasized  the  expansion  of  American  territory  rather  than  the 
extension  of  the  area  of  slavery.  With  (Jregon  they  mij^ht  win 
llie  Northern  expansionists  who  were  opposed  to  annexing  Texas 
on  account  of  slavcrj'.  Thus  Oregon  was  used  as  a  makeweight 
for  'I'exas. 

As  tlie  year  1843  passed,  the  policy  of  both  Great  Britain 
and  Mexico  strengthened  the  expansionist  sentiment  in  the 
United  States.  'I'he  British  ministry  curily  rejected  the  offer  of 
our  government  to  divide  Oregon  by  running  tlie  boundary  line 
of  49°  north  latitude  to  the  Pacific;  and  Mexico,  besides  break- 
ing the  agreement  made  with  Van  Buren  for  the  adjustment  of 
American  claims,  notified  our  State  Department  that  any  move 
to  annex  Texas  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war.  Although 
we  were  a  strong  nation  and  Mexico  a  weak  one,  there  were 
many  Americans  who  felt  that  we  had  borne  long  enough  with 
the  violence  and  perfidy  of  our  Southern  neighbor. 

Moreover,  there  were  unmistakable  signs  that  Great  IJritain 
was  using  her  influence  to  keep  us  out  of  Texas,  She  built  and 
even  officered  Mexican  war  steamers,  which  ravaged  the  Texan 
coast.  Her  ships  were  hovering  off  the  coast  of  California 
(which  was  part  of  Mexico),  ready  to  aid  the  establishment 
there  of  English  colonies  authorized  by  Mexico,  "  to  keep  out 
the  Americans."  Moreover,  Mexico  owed  about  ^50,000.000 
to  Briti.sh  capitah-sts,  for  which  her  lands  to  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Rio  Grande  were  mortgaged  An  independent  state  of 
Texas  under  British  protection  would  furnish  England  a  market 
for  her  cotton  manufactures,  unhampered  by  the  tariff  of  the 


United  States.  Our  minister  to  Paris  wmte  to  the  Secretary 
of  Stale  in  1845,  ''There  is  scarcely  any  sacrifice  England  would 
not  make  to  prevent  Texas  from  coming  into  our  possession." 

Wht'H,  therefore,  Uic  cabinet  office  of  Secretary  of  State  was 
again  made  vacant,  by  the  tragic  death  of  Mr.Upshur'(February, 
1844),  President  Tyler  appointed  John  C-  Calhoun,  who  was 
an  ardent  annexationist,  for  the  express  purpose  of  negotiating 
a  treaty  securing  Texas.  Calhoun  speedily  concluded  the  treaty, 
and  the  President  sent  it  to  the  Senate.  April  22,  1844.  But 
the  Senate,  on  June  S,  refused  by  a  large  majority  to  ratify  it. 
Besides  the  strong  antislavery  men  of  the  North,  many  Southern- 
ers voted  against  Uie  treaty  for  various  rea-sons :  because  C'alhtiuji 
had  overstepped  his  powers  in  sending  men  and  ships  to  pro- 
tect  Texas  from  Mexican  interference  while  the  treaty  was  under 
discussion ;  because  tlicy  saw  in  it  a  bid  on  his  part  for  the 
presidency  ;  because  they  thought  that  he  deliberately  misrepre- 
sented Great  Hriiain's  attitude  in  order  to  hasten  annexation ; 
because  there  were  many  speculators  in  Texan  lands  trying  to 
influence  senators  in  the  lobbies  of  Congress  to  vote  for  the 
treaty  ;  because  they  were  not  ready  to  invite  war  with  Mexico  ; 
because  they  doubted  the  power  of  the  President  and  Senate 
to  annex  an  independent  foreign  state  by  treaty. 

While  Calhoun's  treaty  was  being  discussed  in  the  Senate, 
the  Whig  and  Democratic  conventions  met  to  select  their  candi- 
dates for  the  presidential  campaign.  The  Whigs,  rejoicing  that 
the  day  of  Tyler's  retirement  was  at  hand,  unanimously 
nominated  Henry  Clay.  On  the  subject  of  expansion  their  plat- 
form was  silent.  They  relied  entirely  on  the  record  and  the 
popularity  of  their  candidate.  In  the  Democratic  convention 
the  friends  of  annexation  carried  the  day  after  a  hard  battle. 
Van  Buren  was  rejected,  and  James  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee  was 
nominated  on  the  eighth  ballot. 
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Folk  was  an  ardent  annirxaiionisl.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  Congress  frmn  1825  to  11*39,  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
durii^  the  stormy  days  of  the  abolitionist  debates.  In  1839  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Tennessee.  Although  by  no  means 
an  obscurt:  man,  Polk  had  nut  been  regarded  as  a  presidential 
possibility  before  the  convention  met.  He  is  the  first  example 
of  the  *'  dark  hor&e  "  ^  in  the  national  convention  ;  and  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  from  this  time  to  the  choice  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  i860,  the  men  of  first  rank  (like  Clay,  Calhouo, 
Webster,  and  Oouglas)  were  passed  over  fora  more  "  available," 
that  is,  a  cunipromi»e,  candidate.  It  Is  the  must  striking  proof 
of  tl\e  influence  of  the  slavery  question  on  our  poHlics  ;  for  no 
other  issue  since  the  establishment  of  our  government  had  been 
strong  enougli  to  keep  from  the  highest  offices  the  statesmen 
of  conspicuous  genius. 

'ITie  I.icmocrats  went  into  the  campaign  of  1844  with  a  frank 
ap[>cul  to  tlie  expansionist  sentiment  of  the  country.  Their  plat- 
form was  the  reocatpation  of  Orrgon  and  the  reantuxation  oj 
Texas.  The  prefix  re  in  this  confident  declaration  implied  that 
Oregon  was  already  ours  by  discovery,  settlement,  aiid  treaty; 
and  that  Texas  had  been  really  purchased  with  Louisiana  in  1803 
but  had  been  weakly  surrendered  to  Spain  in  the  treaty  of  1S19, 

Three  days  before  the  Whig  convention  met.  Ucnry  Cby 
had  made  public  a  letter  declaring  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas  as  likely  to  bring  on  war  with  Mexico  and  to  rwipen  the 
painful  subject  of  slavery.  After  his  nomination,  however,  he 
tried  to  win  the  support  of  the  South  and  at  the  sanie  time 
hold  the  support  of  the  antislavery  men  nf  the  North.  In  a 
second  letter,  published  in  August,  he  said  he  should  like  to 
see  Texas  annexed  if  it  could  be  accomplished  "  without  dis- 
honor, without  war,  with  the  common  consent  of  the  nation, 
and  on  just  and  fair  terms,"  adding  that ''  the  subject  of  slavery 

1  A  t?nn  borrowed  from  the  language  of  tlic  ncc  track  to  denote  a  Hoibc  a( 
whiis«<iualili<:K  nnd  Kfircl  nrxhing  is  known;  then  ascrj  in  politics  of  an  obscuR 
candidate  who  "  comes  up  fioni  bcliiud  "  and  wiiw  tlie  race. 
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ought  not  to  affect  the  question  one  way  or  the  other."  Dis- 
satisfied with  Clay's  "  stratldlt:  "  on  the  slavery  issue  tn  Texas, 
enoufih  Whij^  in  New  York  and  Michigan  cast  their  votes  for 
the  abolitionist  James  C.  Birncy  (who  was  again  the  candidate 
of  the  Liberty  p;irty)  to  give  those  two  states,  nnd  therewith 
the  election,  to  i'olk. 

Tyler  interpreted  the  election  of  Polk  as  the  indorsement  by 
the  American  people  of  the  policy  of  the  immcdinte  annexation 
of  Texas  and  Oregon.  Me  therefure,  at  the  opening  of  his  last 
Congress  (December,  1844),  sent  all  the  papers  relative  to  the 
Calhoun  treaty  to  the  House  of  Reprcsc-ntativcs,  and  suggested, 
djat  Congress  might  admit  Ttxas  williuui  any  treaty,  under  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  it  the  right  to  "  admit 
new  stales  into  this  Union."  In  l"ebniar)',  1S45,  both  branches 
of  Congress,  acting  on  Tyler's  recommeudutioii,  passed  resolu- 
tions in  favor  of  annexing  'J'exas,  the  House  by  a  vote  of  133 
to  76,  the  Senate  by  the  close  vote  of  27  to  25.  President 
Tyler  signed  the  bill  on  the  first  of  March,  three  days  before 
his  rctia-inent  from  ofTice. 

The  people  of  Texas  welaimcd  the  resolutions  of  ("ongress 
with  a  rejoicing  almost  as  tumultuous  as  that  which  had  greeted 
the  news  of  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto.  Late  in  the  year  1845 
the  republic  of  Texas  became  a  state  of  the  Union  on  gener- 
ous terms.  She  left  to  the  United  States  gnveniment  the  adjust- 
ment of  her  boundaries  with  Mexico  ;  handed  over  to  the  I'nited 
States  her  public  lands  and  buildings,  her  ports,  harbors,  forts, 
and  arsenals ;  agreed  to  consider  the  proposition  of  the  division 
of  her  territory  into  five  states  if  Congress  so  wished ;  an^ 
agreed  to  the  prohibitinn  nf  slavery  north  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line  of  36°  30'. 

Texas  being  safely  in  the  Union,  the  new  President  began  ro 
redeem  his  campaign  pledge  for  the  "  reoccupalion  "  of  Or^jon. 
In  his  first  menage  to  ("ongress  (December,  1^45)  he  asserted 
the  claims  of  the  United  Slates  to  the  whole  of  the  Oregon 
region  from  the  Spanish-Mexican  boundary  on  the  south  (42*) 
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to  the  Russian  lK>undar)'  (iii  the  north  (54*  40').  Great  llritajn 
must  retire  from  the  wh<jlc  of  (Jregon,  hack  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  territory.  "  Kift)'-four  forty  or  fight "  was  the  |>opular  war- 
cry  in  which  the  victorious  1  >emfwrat8  voiced  their  preposterous 
claims  to  the  whole  of  Ore>;on. 

However,  as  Mexico  bqjan  ta  make  prcparation8  for  carry- 
ing out  her  threats  of  war,  the  administration  at  Washington 
j^rew  more  moderate  in  its  claims  to  Oregon.  Neither  Polk  nor 
(Congress  had  any  intention,  at  such  a  crij^is,  of  going  to  war 
with  England  over  a  difference  of  five  degrees  of  latitude  on 
our  northwestern  boundary.  So,  after  a  rather  amusing  cam- 
paign of  rorrespondence,  in  which  the  President  and  the  Senate 
each  tried  to  throw  on  the  other  ihc  responsibility  of  deserting 
the  blustering  platform  of  "  Fifty-four  forty  or  fight,"  a  treaty 
was  made  with  Great  Britain  (June,  1846)  continuing  the  par- 
allel of  49°.  from  llie  Rockies  tfj  tlie  Pacific,  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States. 

Thk  Mexican  War 

The  annexation  of  Texas  was  a  perfectly  fair  transaction. 
For  nine  years,  since  the  victory  of  San  Jacinto  in  1836, 
Texas  had  been  an  independent  republic,  wlwse  reconquest 
Mexico  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  effecting.  In  fact,  at 
the  very  moment  of  annexation,  the  Mexican  government, 
under  the  guidance  of  Kngland,  had  agreed  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  Texas,  on  condition  that  the  republic  should 
not  join  itself  to  the  United  States.  We  were  not  takir^ 
Mexican  lerriCorj-,  then,  in  annexing  Texas ;  and  the  Mexican 
government  was  violating  the  law  of  nations  when  it  threatened 
the  United  Slates  with  war,  and  aclwiOly  massed  its  troops  on 
the  Texan  border. 

Texas  had  come  into  the  Union  claiming  the  Rio  Grande  as 
her  southern  and  western  boundar)'.  By  die  terms  of  annexa- 
tion all  boundary  disputes  with  Mexico  were  referred  by  Texas 
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to  the  government  of  the  Llnitwi  States.  President  I*nlk,  acajrd- 
ingly.  sent  John  Slidell  of  Lnuisiana  to  Mexico  in  the  autumn 
of  1845  lo  adjust  any  diffcreiK-es  over  the  Texan  claims.  But 
tlwugli  Slidell  labored  for  months  to  get  a  hearing,  two  succes- 
sive pa-sidL-iits  of  revolulion-tuni  Mexico  refused  to  recognize 
him,  and  he  was  dismissed  from  the  country  in  August,  1846. 

The  massing  of 
Mexican  troops 
on  the  south 
Ijnnk  nf  the  Rio 
(Inindt:,  cou|jlL*d 
with  the  refiLsal 
uf  the  Mexican 
government  Kt  xv- 
ceive  Slidell,  led 
President  Polk 
to  order  ('rcncral 
Zacliary  'I'aylor, 
the  commander 
of  our  troops  in 
Texas,  lu  move 
to  tlie  borders. 
Taylor  inarched 
toiheKioGrande 
and,  fortified  a 
position  on  llie 
northern  bank. 
The  Mexican  and  the  American  troops  were  thus  facing  each 
other  across  the  river.  When  'I'aylnr  refused  lo  retreat  to  Uie 
Nueces,  the  Mexican  commander  crossed  tlie  kio  (irande,  am- 
bushed a  scouting  force  of  63  Americans,  and  killed  or  wounded 
16  of  ihem  (.^pril  24,  1846). 

Wlien  the  news  of  this  attack  reached  Washington  early  in 
May,  Polk  sent  a  special  message  lo  Congress,  concluding  with 
these  words :  "  We  have  tried  every  efTort  ut  reconciliation.  .     - 
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But  now,  after  reiterated  menaces,  Mexico  has  pa.<;sed  tfic 
boundar>-  of  the  United  Slates  [the  Rio  Grande],  has  invaded 
our  lurrilory  and  shed  American  blood  on  American  soil.  She 
has  proclaimed  thai  hostilities  have  commenced,  and  that  the 
two  nations  are  at  war.  A  war  exists,  and,  notwithstanding 
all  our  efforts  to  avoid  it,  exists  hy  the  act  of  Mexico  licrself. 
We  arc  called  u|x»n  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  patriot- 
ism to  vindicate  with  decision  the  honor,  the  rights,  and  the 
interests  of  our  country."  The  House  and  the  Senate,  by  very 
lai^  majorities  (174  to  14,  and  40  to  2 ),  voted  50,000  men  and 
J 1 0,000,000  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Mejinw'bile,  General  'I'aylor  had  driven  the  Mexicans  back  to 
the  south  batik  of  the  Rio  Graiide  in  tlie  battles  of  Palo 
and  Resaca  dc  la  Palma.   Six  days  after  the  vote  of  Con 
sanctioning  the  war,  he  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  occupied 
the  Mexican  frontier  town  of  Matanioros,  whence  he  proceeded 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1846  to  capture  the  capi 
of  three  of  the  Mexican  provinces. 

As  soon  as  hostilities  began,  Commodore  Sloat,  in  command 
of  our  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  was  ordered  to  seize  California, 
and  General  Ream)*,  who  was  at  Fort  Leavenworth  (Kansas), 
was  sent  to  invade  New  Mexico.  The  occupation  of  CsUifomia 
was  practically  undisputed.  Mexico  had  only  the  faintest 
shadow  of  authority  in  the  province,  and  the  6000  white  in-  , 
habitants  made  no  objection  to  seeing  the  flag  of  the  Uni|j^H 
Slates  raised  over  their  forts.  ^™ 

Keamy  started  with  1800  men  from  Fort  Leavenworth  in 
June,  and  on  the  eighteenth  of  August  defeated  the  force  of 
4000   Mexicans  and  Indians  which  disputed  his  occupation  of 
Santa  F^.    After  garrisoning  this  important  post  he  detached 
Colonel  Doniphan  with  850  men  to  march  through  the  northern 
provinces  of  Mexico  and  effect  a  juncture  with  General  Ta' 
at  Monterey,  while  lie  himself  with  only  100  men  contin 
his  long  journey  of  1500  miles  to  San  Diego,  California, 
he  joined  Sloat's  successor,  Stockton. 
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After  these  decided  victories  and  uninterrupted  marches  of  502.  Hezict 
Taylor,  Keamy,  Sloat,  Stockton,  and  Doniphan,  the  Mexican  nakeJeMe, 
government  was  offered  a  fair  chance  to  treat  for  peace,  which  '"^^ 
it  refused.    Then  President  Polk  decided,  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  his  cabinet,  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  Mexico.    General 
Winfield  Scott,  a  hero  of  the  War  of  1 8 1 2 ,  was  put  in  command 
of  an  army  of  about  12,000  men,  to  land  at  Vera  Cruz  and 
fight  his  way  up  the  mountains  to  the  capital  city  of  Mexico. 

Santa  Anna,  who,  by  the  rapid  shift  of  revolutions,  was  again  503.  Taylor' 
dictator  in  Mexico,  heard  of  this  plan  to  attack  the  capital,  and  BuenZvista 
hastened  north  with  20,000  troops  to  surprise  and  destroy 
Taylor's  army  before  Scott  should  have  time  to  take  Vera 
Cruz.  But  Taylor,  with  an  army  one  fourth  the  size  of  Santa 
Anna's,  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  Mexicans  at  Buena 
Vista  (February  23,  1847),  securing  the  Califomian  and  New 
Mexican  conquests,  and  driving  Santa  Anna  back  to  defend 
the  dty  of  Mexico. 

Scott  took  Vera  Cruz  in  March,  and  worked  his  way  slowly  504.  Geneia] 
but  surely,  against  forces  always  superior  to  his  own,  up  to  the  ^^^^' 
very  gates  of  Mexico  (August,  1847).    Here  he  paused,  by  the  Jj!'^'®*'' 
President's  orders,  to  allow  the  Mexicans  another  chance  to  1847 
accept  the  terms  of  peace  which  the  United  States  offered, — 
the  cession  by  Mexico  of  New  Mexico  and  California  in  return 
for  a  large  payment  of  money.    The  Mexican  commissioners, 
however,  insisted  on  having  both  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
all  of  California  up  to  the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco, 
besides  receiving  damages  for  injuries  inflicted  by  the  American 
troops  in  their  invasions.    These   claims  were    preposterous, 
coming  from  a  conquered  country,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
for  Scott  to  do  but  to  resume  military  operations.   Santa  Anna 
defended  the  capital  with  a  force  of  30,000  men,  but  the 
Mexicans  were  no  match  for  the  American  soldiers.    Scott 
stormed  the  heights  of  Chapultepec  and  carried  the  gates  of  the 
dty  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  and  on  the  next  day  entered 
the  Mexican  capital  in  triumph.    Resistance  was  at  an  end. 
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'505.  pdIIc'i  i'"rom  the  begiiming  of  the  war  Polk  had  been  negotiatu^ 
loiu  to  MClire  for  [Ht^ce.  Mc  had  kqit  Slidcll  in  Mcxiuti  long  after  tlic  opening 
«p««ce,  iH4«-  ^f  hostilities,  and  had  sent  Nicholas  'I'rist  as  special  peace  com- 
missioner  to  join  Scntt's  army  at  Vera  (,'ruz  and  to  offer  Mexico 
tenns  of  peace  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  He  haci  allowed 
Santa  Anna  to  return  to  Mexico  from  his  exile  in  Cuba  in  the 
-summer  of  1846,  because  that  wily  and  treacherous  dictator 
held  out  false  promises  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between 


Winfield  Scolt  Zachary  Taylor 

Thtf  ticracs  of  the  Mencan  War 

Mexico  and  the  United  States.  He  had  asked  CongrcKS  for  an 
appropriation  of  $2,000,000  for  peace  negotiations  when  General 
Taylor  ^vas  still  near  the  Rio  (irande,  ten  clay.s  before  General 
Kearny  had  laken  Santa  Ft*  atid  the  province  of  New  Mexico, 
and  before  General  Scott'a  campaign  had  htscn  thought  of. 
Polk's  political  opponents  found  it  easy  tu  attribute  his  desire 
to  end  the  war  —  or  to  "conquer  a  peace,"  as  he  himself 
phraacd  it — 10  jealousy  of  too  complete  a  victory  of  Generals 
Taylor  and  Scott,  both  of  whom  were  WTiigs.    Hut  the  peruad 
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oi  tne  cart-ful  diary  which  Pulk  has  k-fl  us  given  the  impression 
of  a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  deal 
justly  and  even  kindiy  with  Mexico. 

When  the  Mexican  commissiorjEES  made  advances  for  peace 
at  the  beginning  of  the  )eay^i84&,^lhey  were  j;'^'-""  terms 
almost  as  liberal  as  those  offeredtKem  before  Scott  had  stormed  HWaigo 
and  occupied  their  capital.  By  the  treaty  conchided  at  Guada- 
lupe-Hidalfjo,  February  2,  :S4S,  Mexico  was  required  to  cede 
California  and  New  Mexico  to  the  United  States  and  to  recog- 
nize the  Rio  Grande  as  the  somhcm  and  western  bnnndarj'  of 
Texas.  In  return,  the  United  Stales  paid  Mexico  $15,000,000 
cash,  and  assumed  some  $3,500,000  more  in  claims  of  Amer- 
ican citizens,  which  Mexico  had  agreed  by  the  convention  of 
1S40  tu  pay,  but  had  later  repudiated.  Considering  tlie  facU 
that  ("alifomia  was  scarcely  under  Mexican  control  at  all,  and 
might  have  been  taken  at  any  moment  by  Great  Rriiain, 
I'^nincc,  or  Russia ;  that  New  Mexico  was  still  the  almost 
undisturbed  home  of  Indian  tribes;  that  the  land  from  the 
Nueces  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  almost  a  desert ' ;  and  llial  the 
American  troops  were  in  possession  of  the  Mexican  capital,  the 
terms  offered  Mexico  were  very  generous.  Polk  was  urged  by 
many  to  annex  the  whole  country  of  Mexico  to  the  United 
States,  but  he  refused  to  consider  such  a  proposal.  / 

The  Mexican  War  has  generally  been  condemned  by  Amer- 
ican historians  as  "  the  foulest  blot  on  our  national  honor,"  a 
war  forced  upon  Mexico  by  slaveholders  greedy  for  new  ter- 
ritory, a  perfect  illustration  of  La  Fontaine's  fable  of  the  wolf 
pickinj>  a  quarrel  with  tlic  lamb  solely  for  an  excuse  to  devour 
.  him.  War  is  a  horrid  thing  at  best,  and  must  some  day  be 
relegated  by  civilized  nations  to  the  limbo  of  barbarism  along 
with   human  slaver^',   the    torture  chamber,   and  the  stake. 

1  Ulywe*  S.  Grant,  lawr  the  ^eaieit  Union  g:cnentl  in  the  Civil  War,  was 
Taylot's  armf  on  its  miurh  to  the   Kio  Crandc  in   iS^d.    He  says  in  hia 
Memoira''  (Vol.  I,  p.  4S);  ''No  inhabiuau  were  found  uiiiil  about  thiny 
miles  from  San  Antonio  [on  the  Kio  OrandeJ ;  lurnc  were  living  iirdcrground 
ior  fc-ir  of  the  Indians," 
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Bill  so  far  as  war  can  be  the  just  means  of  settling  any  differ- 
ences between  nations,  the  war  of  1846-184S  with  Mexico  was 
eminently  just.  That  nation  had  insulted  our  flag;,  plundered 
our  commerce,  imprisoned  our  citizens,  lied  to  our  represent- 
atives, and  spumed  our  envoy.s.  As  early  as  1837  President 
Jackson  said  that  Mexico's  offenses  "  would  justify  in  the  eyes 
of  all  nations  immediate  war."  To  be  sure  we  were  a  .'Strong 
nation  and  Mexico  a  weak  one.  But  weakness  should  not  give 
immunity  lo  continued  and  open  insolence.  We  had  a  right 
to  annex  Texas  after  that  republic  had  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence for  nine  years ;  yet  Mexico  made  annexation  a  CHuse 
of  war.  We  were  willing  to  discuss  die  boundaries  of  Texas 
with  Mexico ;  but  our  accredited  envoy  was  rejected  by  two 
successive  Mexican  presidents,  who  were  afraid  to  oppose  the 
war  spirit  of  their  countr>'.  We  even  refi'ained  fnim  taking 
Texas  into  the  I'nion  until  (Jreat  Hritain  had  interfered  so  far 
as  to  persuade  Mexico  to  offer  Texas  her  indepe-ndcncc  if 
would  refuse  to  join  the  United  States. 

!f  there  was  anydiing  disgraceful  In  the  expansionist  '1 


ofttaftlmHlK-  gram  of  the  decade  1840-1850,  it  was  not  the  Mexican  War 
fttioDoiTeui  (j,g  annexation  of  Texas.  The  position  of  the  abolitionists 
this  question  was  dear  and  logical  They  condemned  the 
nexation  of  Texas  as  a  wicked  extension  of  the  slavery 
notwithstanding  ail  arguments  about  "  fulfilling  our  manifest 
destiny"  or  "attaining  our  natural  boundaries."  To  armex 
Texas  might  be  legally  right,  they  said,  but  it  was  morally 
wrong.  Paniel  Webster  expressed  the  sound  view  of  the  ques- 
tion in  his  speech  of  18^17  In  New  York  City,  which  we  have 
noticed  on  a  preceding  page  (see  p.  337);  and  James  Russell 
Lowell,  in  his  magnificent  poem  "The  Present  Crisis"  (1844). 
warned  Uic  annexationists  that  "  They  enslave  their  chil- 
drcn'ft  chiklrcn  who  make  compromise  with  sin."  We  certalnlv 
Ufiumcd  a  great  moral  responsibility  ^yhen  we  annexed  Texaa. 
However,  it  watt  not  to  Mexico  that  we  were  answerable,  but 
lo  Uic  aillghtened  conscience  of  the  i^^lion. 


With  our  acquisition  of  the  Oregon  lemtory  to  the  forty-nijith  509.  Compi*- 
parallel  by  the   treaty  of    1846   with  (Ireat   Britain,  and   thi:  pitfraino* 
cession  of  California  and  New  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  Guada-  e*p«"i("> 
lupe- Hidalgo  in    1848,   the    boundaries  of  the  United   States 
rejiched  practically  their  present  limits.'  The  work  of  westward 
extension  was  done.    Expansion,  the  watchword  of  the  decade 
1840-1850,  was  dropped  from  our  vocabulary  for  fifty  years, 
and  the  immense  energies  of  the  nation  were  directed  toward 
finding  a,  plan  en  which  the  new  territory  could  be  organized 
in  harmony  with  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  free  and  slave 
sections  of  our  country. 
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THE  CQMPgOMISE  OF  1§50 

The  New  Territory 

An  area  largt^r  than  the  original  territory  ceded  to  the  Ignited 
States  by  (ireat  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence 
in  1783,  and  larger  than  the  vast  Louisiana  region  purchased 
from  Napfjieon  in  1S03,  was  added  to  the  United  Slates  be- 
tween 1845  and  1848  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  tiie  Oregon 
treaty,  and  the  Mexican  cession  of  California  and  New  Mexico.* 
The  land  varied  in  vahie.  Between  the  rich  cotton  areas  of 
Texas  tind  the  smiling  valleys  of  California  were  the  arid  plateaus 
and  majestic  cafions  of  the  Rodcies.  In  Oregon  fine  timber 
and  farm  lands  were  awaiting  the  settler.  The  sudden  acqui- 
sition of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  an  unbroken  line  of  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  from  Puget  Sound  to  San  Diego,  opened  our 
view  upon  the  >{real  weslcrn  otx'an  and  maxic  us  neighbors  of 
China  and  Japan. 

The  new  region,  although  sparsely  populated  by  white  men. 
was  still  not  entirely  unknown.  Kver  since  the  days  of  the 
Ixwis  and  t'lark  expedition  there  had  been  adventurous  ex- 
plorers beating  into  wagon  roads  the  Indian  trails  to  Oregon, 
California,  and  Santa  F6,  and  reporting  to  the  government 
at  Washington  what  rivers  and  mountains,  what  rocks  and  soils 
and  plants  and  peoples  they  found  on  their  journeys.  The  most 
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notwl  of  these  Western  explorers  was  John  C.  Fremont,  "the 
Pathfinder,"  whn  made  four  wonderful  expeditions  to  Or^oo 
and  California  in  the  years  iS+j  1848,  and  even  disobeyed  Uie 
restraining  orders  of  the  government  in  his  enthusiasm  for  pkuu- 
ing  the  American  (lug  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  (see  map, 
opp.*p.  350).'  J^e  was  in  California  in  1846,  and  his  little  "armv" 
cooperated  with  Sloat  and  Stockton  in  occupying  the  country. 

Even  before  the  Mexican  \Var  was  over,  it  was  evident  dat 
the  United  Slates  would  demand  the  cession  of  L'aljfyrnia  and 
New_Mexico  in  its  terms  of  peace.  It  was  evident  also  that  the 
great  question  in  the  acquisition  and  organization  of  the  iKW 
territory  wou!d  be  the  status  of  slaveiy  in  it.  On  the  very  d«T 
the  bill  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  meet  the  expcn.ses  of  tbc 
peace  negotiations  was  Introduced  into  the  House,  David  Wibnot 
of  Pennsylvania  offered  an  amendment  providing  that  "  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  .  .  .  should  ever  exist  «  ai^ 
part "  of  any  territory  acquired  from  the  repubhc  of  Mexico. 
The  Wilmot  Proviso  was  carried  in  llic  House,  but  defeated  in 
the  Senate,  where,  since  the  admission  of  Florida  and  Tcxa&ta 
1845,  the  slave  states  were  for  the  moment  in  the  majorirv- 

But  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  nut  dropped.  It  was  passed 
again  and  again  by  the  House,  and  was  before  the  country  as 
the  official  demand  of  the  antisJavery  men  in  the  organization  of 
the  new  tenitory.  It  must  be  noted  particularly  that  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  advocated  the  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  of  1820,"  since  about  half  of  the  territory  of 
New  Mexico  and  California  lay  south  of  llic  parallel  of  36°  30' 

1  Thr  ciccoiint  dif  Fnimont's  jatimcy  over  thf)  Siem  Nevada  mountains  to  the 
valley  of  San  Joachin,  in  1^44,  re^Jn  like  the  romantic  aiivcmurcs  nf  an  exphwer 
of  the  uxtcenth  century.  For  eleven  months  his  tiifluruli  path  lay  altcrnatrtymet 
Uic  iry  crests  of  the  mnuTvliiins  aiitl  thruugh  v;illi?ys  juirchoil  with  tropic^  hc^ 
Ortlrrs  had  Ixren  sent  from  Wasliinglon  to  hold  him  at  St.  Louis,  for  f«at  Iw 
proposed  cxprdilior  would  kivc  ufft-iisc  to  Mexico.  Dut  hj«  wife  (ScoUOT 
Henton'a  d.iugliicr)  held  the  message  until  he  wa»  fairly  sinnt-d  on  hi<)  way. 

'i  li  wn»  only  tl\c  ^ini/if  of  the  Missouri  Comprornisr  thai  was  .-ibondoneil 
for  of  course  thr  Wilmul  I'mviM)  did  not  aETect  that  CoTDpitimtsc  ilsdf  u^irf 
uffiHtd  to  t!u  Ctmhiun't  /'itrc/kt,if  Jfirire/y  &Mfy.  The  I'nitcd  Stales  in  iSki  oofli 
make  liQ  law  touching  the  Spanish  temtoi)-  west  of  the  Kockies. 
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The  Oregon  region  was  naturally  the  first  to  be  organizt-d, 
fbeing  acquired  nearly  two  years  before  the  Mexican  lands.  As 
there  was  no  chance  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar,  or  rice  in 
[this  region,  the  controversy  over  slavery  need  not  have  entered 
the  Oregon  bill  at  all.  Rut  the  radical  leaders  of  the  South 
i-crc  not  willing  to  let  Wilmol's  challenge  go  unanswered.  So 
[Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi,  a  disdple  of  Calhoun,  and 
Idcsrincd  in  a  few  years  to  become  his  successor  as  the  chara- 
'pion  of  the  interests  of  the  slave  slates,  introduced  an  amend- 
ment into  the  Oregon  bill  to  the  eifect  that  "  nothing  should 
authorize  the  prohibition  of  slaver.'  in  Oregon  so  long  as  it  was 
a  territory  of  the  United  States."  Davis's  amendment,  like 
Wilmoi's,  was  defeated;  and  Oregon  was  admitted  as  a  terri- 
tory without  slavery  in  August,  1S48.  Bui  the  significant  thing 
in  the  debates  uf  1S46-1S48  was  that  both  tlie  antislavcry  and 
the  proslavery  leaders  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise made  a  quarter  of  a  ccntun,'  earlier.  The  one  side  now 
demanded  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  New  Mexico  in  the 
South,  the  other  its  admission  to  Oregon  in  the  North. 

When  therefore  Polk,  in  his  special  message  of  July,  184S. 
urged  Congress  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  organization  of 
California  and  New  Mcxiro,  whidi  had  been  under  military 
regime  since  their  conquest  in  1S46,  there  were  three  ways  of 
dealing  witli  the  question  of  slaverj'  in  the  territories  under 
discussion.  The  Wilmot  Proviso  might  be  adopted,  excluding 
slavery  from  (he  whole  region;  the  Caihoim-Davis  theory* 
might  be  acetipted,  opetntig  the  whole  regioji  to  slavery ;  or 
the  principle  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  might  be  applied, 
dividing  California  and  New  Mexico  into  free  and  slave  sec- 
tions by  a  parallel  of  latitude  running  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
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r  I  Thai  rhcor>  was,  briefly,  as  follows;  sbvcs  were  private  property;  private 
property  was  subject  10  siaic  !iwj,  not  national  law;  the  territories  were  the 
.common  prc>pcrty  of  the  stMcs,  held  in  tn»t  by  the  nation;  hence  Congreu 
could  not  pass  any  law  excluding  from  the  icTritorict)  propcity  whose  pOMCSUoa 
vi'as  legal  in  Uic  tUXxn.  1  hui  tlieuiy  made  tJie  Miuouri  Coinpri>Riue  uncoB- 
siitutioai]. 
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The  ]3residential  campai^-n  of  i  S48  had  little  effect  on  the 
settlement  of  the  problem  before  the  countr)-.  it  only  showed 
that  both  of  the  political  parties  were  still  trying  to  keep  in  favor 
with  both  sections  of  the  country  in  order  to  avoid  being  split  on 
the  slavery  issue.  Tbe  Democrats  nominated  a  Nortiiem  man 
who  was  apposed  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  while  the  Whi^ 
nominated  a  Southerner  who  repudiated  the  extreme  proslavety 
doctrine  of  Calhoun  and  Davis. 

Lewis  Cass,  the  Democratic  nominee,  had  been  an  excellent 
governor  of  Michigan  territory  during  the  War  of  1812,  Secre- 
tary of  War  under  Jackson,  and  minister  to  France  under  Van 
Uuren.  He  advocated  allowing  each  territory,  when  the  time 
came  for  it  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  LTnion,  to  decide  for 
itself  whether  it  should  come  in  as  a  free  or  a  slave  staw. 
The  question  would  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  im- 
migration into  the  territory.  Those  territories  which  were  suit- 
able for  slave  labor  would  naturally  attract  slaveholders,  and 
would  apply  for  admission  to  the  Union  as  slave  states  ;  whik' 
the  others  would  naturally  be  filled  up  with  a  free  population, 
and  come  in  with  state  constitutions  prohibiting  slavery.  This 
doctrine  of  Cass  was  called  "popular  sovereignty,"  or  morai 
familiarly  "squatter  sovereigntv."  because  it  left  to  the"  people" 
or  the  "squatters"  in  the  tenitory  the  determination  of  the; 
slavCTy  question  for  themselves. 

The  Whigs  nominated  a  candidate  even  less  pronomiccd  than . 
Cass  in  his  views  on  the  slavery  question,  —  General  Zachary 
Taylor,  the  hero  of  Buena  Vista.  Taylor  was  a  Louisiana  sugar 
planter,  and  the  owner  of  several  hundred  slaves.  But  he  had 
not  manifested  any  interest  in  the  extension  of  slavery.  He  had 
had  no  experience  in  pohtic-al  affairs  whatever,  and  had  never 
even  voted.  The  Whigs  nominated  him  for  his  brilliant  record 
in  the  Mexican  War,  hoping  that  he  would  repeat  the  sweeping 
victory  of  General  Harrison  in  1840.  "Old  Rough  and  Ready" 
was  the  campaign  cry,  recalling  the  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too" 
of  eight  years  before. 


In  striking  contrast  to  the  evasive  attitude  of  both  Whigs  and 
Dcmncrats  un  the  slavery  question,  was  the  platform  of  a.  new 
party,  the  I'ree-Soilers.  Tliis  party  was  made  up  of  the  friends 
of  Van  Bliren  (who  had  been  "  shelved  "  in  1844  to  make  room 
for  a  candidate  in  favor  of  annexing  Texas),  of  "Conscience 
Whigs,"  who  were  disgusted  with  the  nomination  by  their  party 
of  a  Louisiana  slaveholder  for  president,  and  of  the  Liberty 
party  of  (844.  The  Free-Soilers  declared  In  iheir  platform 
that  it  was  "  the  settled  policy  of  the  nation  not  to  extend, 
nationalize,  or  encourage  slavery,  but  to  limit,  localize,  and  dis- 
courage it.'"  They  inscribed  on  their  banner,  "  Free  soil,  free 
speech,  free  labor,  free  men." 

The  new  party  differed  from  the  Garrison  aboliiionists  in 
that  it  prized  the  Union  and  accepted  the  Constitution  with 
all  its  compromises  on  slaverj'.  It  even  differed  in  a  most  impor- 
tant respect  from  the  Liberty  party,  which  it  largely  absorbed. 
For  the  Liberty  party  of  1844  wished  lo  abolish  slavery  in  the 
Southern  slates,  where  it  was  protected  by  the  Constitution, 
whereas  the  Frce-Soilerji  demanded  only  its  exclusion  from  the 
territories  of  the  Li^nited  States.  The  Liberty  men  denounced 
llie  cxisienix  of  i/atrry  in  any  part  of  the  Union ;  the  Free- 
Soilers  apposed  the  txtenston  of  slattry  to  the  trans-Mississippi 
territories  of  the  Union.  This  distinction  is  of  ^reat  importance, 
because  it  was  the  Free-Soil  doctrine  and  not  the  abolitionist 
doctrine  that  was  made  the  basis  a  few  years  later  of  the  new' 
Republican  party,  which  finally  overthrew  slavery'. 

'I'he  Free-Soilers  nominated  Van  Buren,  who  had  become 
a  pronounced  antlslavery  man  after  leaving  the  White  House. 
Although  iliey  did  not  carry  any  slates,  they  elected  enough 
congressmen  to  hold  the  balance  between  U'higs  and  Demo 
crats  in  the  sessions  of  1849-1851,  and  took  enough  votes  from 
(*ass  in  New  York  to  give  that  state,  and  consequently  the 
election;  to  Taylor,  by  an  electoral  vote  of  163  to  127.' 

1  The  sitniLu  defeat  of  Cluy,  in  iS^^,  by  tbe  votes  giVeo  Dime)-,  the  Liberty 
candidaie,  io  New  York,  wiD  be  recalled  (aee  pp.  -^ty-i^i). 
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The  lasl  Congress  under  President  Polk  adjoumtxl  Mardi  4, 
1S49,  without  having  taken  any  steps  toward  the  organiza- 
tion of  New  Mexico  and  California.  Slavery  hiid  been  actuailv 
excluded  from  the  whole  repon  by  a  Mexican  law  of  1837,  but 
Calhoun  contended  that  the  transfer  of  the  land  to  the  Unitul 
Stiites  extinguished  the  Mexican  law  in  it.  He  and  iJavis  de- 
manded that  Congress  should  intnxluce  slavery  into  ihe  lerri- 
tc»r;'  and  legalize  it  there  by  a  definite  statute.  Their  opponents 
declared,  in  the  words  of  Henry  Clay,  that  "  no  p<jwcr  in  the 
world  could  make  them  vote  to  establish  slavery  where  it  did 
not  exist."  And  even  President  Taylor,  himself  a  slave  owner, 
went  so  far  as  lo  .say,  in  an  addrcas  in  Pennsylvania  (August, 
1S41)"),  "The  people  of  the  North  need  have  no  apprehension 
of  the  further  extension  of  slavery."  With  these  divtrrgent  \ieKv% 
there  seemed  to  be  as  little  prospect  of  a  s|)eedy  or  peaceful 
organization  of  New  Mexico  and  California  under  Taylor  as 
under  Polk.  But  the  years  1848-1849  broiipht  a  chanj;c  on 
the  Pacific  coast  itself  which  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  question. 

Just  as  the  final  negotiations  for  peace  with  Mexico  were 
begun  (January.  1848'),  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  in  California.  As  the  news  of  the  richness  of  the  deposits 
spread,  a  wild  rush  into  the  gold  fields  began.  Merchants, 
fanners,  physicians.  lawyers,  artisans,  shopkeepers,  and  serv- 
ants abandoned  their  business  to  stake  out  claims  in  the  goW 
valleys,  from  whidi  thousands  took  their  fortunes  in  a  fe* 
weeks.'  The  fever  extended  even  lo  iJie  Atlantic  tx)ast.  Men 
started  on  the  nine  months*  sail  around  Cape  Horn,  or,  cross- 
ing ilic  pcstilencv-laden  Istlunus  of  I'anama,  fought  like  wild 
animals  for  a  passage  on  the  infrequent  ships  sailing  up  lo  the 
Califomian  coast,  Others  went  "overland."  making  their  way 
Riowly  across  the  Western  deserts  and  mountains  in  ihcir 
unwieldy  ''  prairie  schooners,"  the  monotonous  dread  of  famine 

I  Ihi'  (iiiiiiurl  iif  ihct^nlifntnUi  mines  Jim)  wit8limgAW;i!irHbiiIous.  Tlie  rtmnaj 
was  lulled  as  a  tnadctu  El  HOTodo.  t'ive  years  of  let  the  (ItKOvery,  the  gold  ykU 
tna  $65,000,000  In  a  single  ye»x.  In  fifty  yean  over  #3,(x>o,ooo,ooo  mas  takta 
from  ihe  mincK. 


and  thirst  varied  only  by  the  excitement  of  Indian  attacks.  The 
immigration  by  sea  and  land  in  the  single  year  1849  raised  the 
population  of  California  from  6000  to  uvlt  85,000  souls. 

The  "  Forly-nincTS,"  as  these  gold  seekers  were  called,  came 
almost  wholly  from  the  free  states  of  the  North.  Migration 
arroiw  thousands  of  miles  of  desert  country  did  not  tempt 
the  plantation  owner  with  his  slaves.  Consequently,  when  dele- 
gates from  the  new  Californian  immigrants  met  at  Monterey, 
in  September,  1849,  at  the  call  of  the  military  governor,  Riley, 

to  devise  a  government,  they 
drew  up  a  constitution  ex- 
cluding slavery  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  When  Congress 
met  in  December,  1849, 
therefore,  California  was  no 
longer  waiting  to  be  organ- 
ized as  a  tenitory,  but  was 
ready  for  admission  to  the 
Union  as  a  state,  and  a  state 
with  a  free  constitution, 

It  was,  Uierefore,  evident 
that  tlie  Congress  of  1849- 
1851  would  have  to  deal  in 
earnest  with  the  organization 
of  the  new  territory.  With 
the  example  of  California  before  them,  the  people  of  New  Mexioo 
were  already  plaJiuing  a  government  for  diemsclvcs.  A  bitter 
^boundary  quarrel  was  developing  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  Finally,  the  fibolitionlsts.  rousL-d  by  the  acquisition  of 
new  territory  in  the  southwest  suitable  for  sbtveiy,  were  re- 
doubling their  petitions  to  Congress  to  prove  its  control  over 
the  territories  of  tHc  United  States,  by  abolishing  slavery  in 
the  r)i.<;trict  of  Columbia.  In  spite  of  Taylor's  message  to  the 
assembled  Congress,  advising  them  to  "  abstain  from  the  in- 
troduction uf  those  exciting  topics  of  sectional  character  which 
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have  hitherto  produced  painful  apprt:jiL-nsion  in  the  public  mind," 
—  in  plain  words,  not  to  quarrel  about  slaver^-,  —  the  Congress 
and  ihc  country  at  large  believed  that  the  acquisition  of  tJic  ne« 
Western  lands  had  brought  a  crisis  which  must  now  be  faced. 

The  Omnibus  Bill 

Pnjbably  no  other  gathering  of  public  men  in  our  histoq'. 
except  the  convention  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1787  tn 
frame  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  contained  so  many 
orators  and  political  geniuses  of  the  first  rank  as  the  Senate 
which  assembled  in  December,  1849.  There  met,  for  the  lasi 
time,  the  great  triumvirate  of  American  statesmen.  Clay.  Wci> 
star,  and  Calhoun, — all  three  bom  during  the  Revolutionai) 
War,  and  all  so  identHiefl  with  every  public  question  for  a  gea 
eralion  that  to  write  the  biography  of  any  one  of  them  would 
be  to  write  the  history  of  our  country  during  that  period.  With 
them  came  a  number  of  brilliant  men  whose  names  appear  often 
on  these  pages,  Ilenton,  Cass,  llell,  Douglas,  Davis,  Seward. 
Chase,  and  Hale, —  the  last  three  being  the  first  pronounced 
antislavery  delc(^tJon  In  tlac  Senate.  In  the  House,  Democrat* 
and  Whigs  were  so  evenly  matched  (112  to  105)  thai  the  dur- 
teen  Kree-Soilers  held  tl»e  balance  of  power.  The  temper  ol 
C-ongress  was  shown  at  the  ver\'  beginning  of  the  session^  when 
in  a  fierce  struggle  for  the  speakership,  a  fiery  proslavery  mem- 
ber from  Georgia,  Robert  Toombs,  declared  amid  hisses  and 
applause  that  if  the  North  sought  to  drive  the  slaveholder  frtm 
New  Me-xieo  and  California  — land  "  purchased  by  the  common 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  nadon "  —  and  thereby  "to  fix  » 
national  degradation  on  half  the  states  of  (he  Confederacy," 
he  was  ready  for  eiisunion. 

h\  this  critical  situation  the  aged  Henry  Clay,  whose  volar 
had  been  raised  for  moderation  and  conciliation  ever  since  iht 
days  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  thirty  years  before,  again  caiw 
forward  with  measures  calculated  to  reconcile  the  upposirq 
sections  (January  29,  185a).   Clay  proposed  that  (i)  Califonv 
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should  be  admitted  as  a  free  slule  ;  ^2)  the  rest.of  the  Mexican 
cession  should  be  divided  by  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  latitude 
into  the  territories  of  I'tah  on  the  north  and  New  Mexico  on  the 
south,  both  orj^iized  on  the  "  squatter-soverci(^ity  "  principle;  ^ ; 
(3)  the  boundaries  of  the  slaveholding  state  of  Texas  should  be 
cut  down  from  379,000  to  264,000  square  miles,  but  in  return 
Texas  should  receive  <»  10,000.000  from  the  jrovi^rnment  to  \v.\y 
her  war  debt  contracted  before  [845  ;  (4)  the  slave  trade  (but 
not  slavery)  should  be  prohibited  in  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
(5)  a  new  fuKilive-slave  law  shoiild  he  enacted,  making  the 
recovery  of  runaway  negnits  much  easier  than  under  the  old 
law  of  1793.  This  nieasure  of  (.'lav's  was  called  the  "  Omnibus 
Jiill,"  on  account  of  the  number  of  provisions  which  it  included.^,.'-' 

We  can  see  wliat  a  difficull  task  C'hiy  bad  undertaken  when  527.  coniiiot- 
we  compare  the  demands  of  the  radical   leaders,  North  and  0?  Ko'tb^Ani 
South,  on  these  questions.    On  the 


South 


QueUhn  cf 
(I  \  CiiIifomi;t 

{2)  New  Mexico 
(3)  Texas 


(4)  District  uf 

Columbia 

(5)  Fugitive 

slaves 


Tht  South  ikmtiNiitif 
iirganizntioii  as  a  tcrri- 
tnry,  admitting  slas-ery 
Ic^nlieatinn  of  slavery  by 
t'ongrcss  (at  least  be- 
low 36^  30') 

the  same  boundaries  as 
the  Texan  republic 
claimed  in  1S36 

no  interference  with  slav- 
ery by  Congress 

a  strict  law  enforced  by 
national  authorit\%  with 
no  jury  trial  (or  negroes 


Z/ic  iVotlh  ilcntiittikd 
immediate  admission  as  a 

free  state 
the    application     oi    the 

Wiimot  Proviso 

A  reduction  in  the  size  of 
'I'exas  without  any 
money  compensation 

ab«jli(ioT)  uf  slavery 

jury  trial  for  every  negro 
claimed  as  a  fugitive 
slave 


1  This  division  of  New  Mexico  was  in  reality  the  extension  of  the  Missouri- 
Compromise  to  the  new  territory.  It  was  expected  that  slavery  would  enter  New 
Mexico,  but  nol  the  northern  territory  of  I'tah. 

>  Strictly  spenking.  only  ilie  clauses  referring  to  Cnlifomia,  New  McxtcOi  and 
'lesas  were  ciUetl  the  DrnniliuK  Hill.  [lut  tlie  ottitu'  two  prupusitions  (4  and  5) 
were  so  intimately  connected  with  them,  both  in  time  aiid  purpose,  that  the  whole 
legisiHtion  inay  lie  considcrol  [ogether. 
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Tlie  debates  an  the  compromise  measures  called  forth  some 
nf  the  finest  speeches  ever  made  In  the  Senate.  Clay's  fervid 
p3ea  for  harmony,  in  introducing  his  bills,  was  enhanced  by  the 
fact  thai  the  venerable  statesman,  now  in  his  seventy-third 
year,  had  left  the  quiet  of  his  well-earned  retirement  to  make 
this  supreme  effort  for  the  presen-'ation  of  the  Union,  whose 
welfare  and  glory  had  been  his  chief  pride  since  his  boyhood's 
recollection  of  the  inauguration  of  his  great  Virginia  neighbor, 
George  Washington. 

Calhoun  was  to  speak  nn  the  fourth  of  March.  But  lie  was 
too  enfeebled  by  the  ravages  of  consumption  to  deliver  his  care- 
fully prepared  speech.  He  was  borne  to  his  place  in  the  Senate 
chamber,  where  he  sat,  alive  only  in  the  great  deep  eyes  which 
still  flashed  beneath  his  heavy  brows,  while  his  colleague,  Senator 
Mason,  read  liis  speech.  It  was  a  message  of  despair.  The  en- 
croachments of  the  North  on  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
slaveholders  had  already  proceeded  so  far,  he  said,  that  the 
great  Kentuckian's  plan  of  compromise  was  futile.  The  North 
was  the  i!^gressor.  Her  institutions  were  not  attacked,  hfr 
property  u-as  not  threatened,  her  rights  were  not  invaded.  She 
must  cease  all  agitation  against  slavery,  return  tlie  fugitive 
slaves  willingly,  and  restore  to  the  South  her  et|ual  rights  in  aU 
parts  of  the  Union  and  all  acquired  terrtlory.  Otherwise,  die 
cords  which  had  hound  the  states  tt^ether  for  two  generations 
would  every  one  lie  broken,  and  our  Republic  would  be  dis- 
solved into  warring  .sections,  It  was  Calhoun's  last  wotd. 
Before  the  month  closed,  he  had  passed  beyond  all  earthly  strife. 

Danie!  Webster  spoke  on  the  seventh  of  March.  Webster 
had  put  himself  squarely  on  record  against  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  new  territory.  Iksides  his  New  York  speech  of 
1837,  already  quoted  (p.  337),  he  had  said  iii  the  Oregon  de- 
bates that  his  objections  to  slavery  were  "  irrespective  of  lines 
and  latitudes,  taking  in  the  whole  country  and  the  whulc  ques- 
tion." Theantislavery  men  of  the  North,  therefore,  to  many  of 
whom  Webster  was  almost  an  idol,  were  bitterly  disappointed 
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when  he  spoke  in  favor  of  Clay's  compromise  measures.  His 
love  of  the  Union,  and  his  desire  to  see  peace  reestablished  be- 
tween the  two  sections,  proved  stronger  than  his  hatred  of 
slavery.  He  maintained  that  there  was  no  danger  that  New 
Mexico  would  become  slave  territory,  because  the  physical 
geography  of  the  region  forever  excluded  the  cotton  planter 
from  its  deserts  and  high  plateaus.  "  I  would  not  take  pains," 
he  said,  "  uselessly  to  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of  nature  or  to 
reenact  the  will  of  God.  I  would  put  in  no  Wilmot  Proviso  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  a  taunt  or  a  reproach."  He  spoke  in  be- 
half of  the  fugitive-slave  law,  because  such  a  law  had  always 
been  on  the  statute  books  of  the  country.  He  denounced  the 
abolitionists  as  men  who  had  no  right  to  set  up  their  conscience 
in  opposition  to  the  law.  In  a  fine  peroration  he  implored  his 
countrymen  of  the  South  to  dismiss  the  awful  thought  of  seces- 
sion and  cherish  the  Union  forever.  The  Free-Soilers  said  that 
the  great  man's  ambition  to  be  the  next  president  tempted  him 
to  forsake  his  principles  in  the  seven th-of-M  arch  speech.  But 
his  sincere,  though  mistaken,  belief  that  the  Union  could  be 
saved  by  compromise  is  sufficient  to  account  for  his  support  of 
Clay's  measures,  without  attributing  base  motives  to  him. 

Webster  was  answered  a  few  days  later  by  William  H.  Seward,  531.  sewai 
the  new  Whig  senator  from  New  York.    Seward  raised  the  Sighertaw, 
question  from  the  political  to  the  moral  level.   He  thought  the  March  n, 
compromise  vicious  because  it  surrendered  principles.    The  law 
might  stand  on  the  statute  books,  but  the  conscience  of  the 
people  would  condemn  it  and  repudiate  it.    The  Constitution 
might  tolerate  slavery,'  but  there  was  "  a  higher  law  than  the 
Constitution,"  namely    the   moral   law.     "  'Vhe    simple,    bold, 
and  even  awful  question  which  presents  itself  to  us,"  he  said, 
"  is  this :  Shall  we,  who  are  founding  institutions   social  and 
political   for   countless   millions  —  shall  we    who    are    free   to 
choose  the  wise  and  just  and  to  reject  the  erroneous  and  injuri- 
ous—  shall  we  establish  human  bondage  or  permit  it  in  our 
sufferance  to  be  established  ?   Sir,  our  forefathers  would  not 
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have  hesitated  one  hour!  They  found  slaver)'  existing  here, 
and  ihey  left  it  only  because  they  could  nut  remove  it.  But 
there  is  no  state,  free  or  slave,  which,  if  it  had  had  the  altema- 
live  as  wc  now  have,  would  have  founded  slavery."  Seward's 
appeal  til  the  ■'higher  law"  was  in  line  with  the  abolitionists' 
doctrine  tliat  the  moral  evil  of  slavery  far  outweighc-d  all  polit- 
ical, legal,  or  economic  considerations.  The  phrase  "  the  higher 
iaw  "  spread  Lhruugh  tiie  North,  gready  strengthening  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment. 

Anodicr  powL-rfiil  speech  against  the  compromise  was  de- 
livered on  the  twenty-sixth  of  March  by  Salmon  1*.  Chaiic  of 
Ohio,  UJce  Seward  newly  elected  to  the  Senate.  Chase  was  a 
man  of  splendid  stature,  a  powerful  orator,  and  a  wise  and 
courageous  staie&man.  He  had  been  a  Democrat,  but  Bimey'a 
abolitionist  paper  in  hia  home  city  of  Cincinnati,  together  with 
his  own  obser\'ation  of  the  contra.st  between  the  civilization  on 
the  right  bank  and  that  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  had  con- 
verted him  to  the  Free-Soil  party.  He  denounced  the  coo 
promise  as  a  weak  surrender  to  the  slaveholtlers'  interests. 
In  answer  to  Calhoun  he  declared  that  not  the  North  but  the 
South  had  been  the  a^ressor  ever  since  the  days  when  threats 
and  intimidation  had  forced  uixrn  the  framers  of  the  ConstitU' 
tion  concessions  to  slavery.  He  derided  the  Southerners* 
talk  of  secession  as  "  stale." 
J33.  The  The  yrcat  debate  on  the  compromise  seemed  no  nearer  its  end 

thUMs,  undfli  'n  July  than  it  had  been  in  January,  It  was  known  that  President 
Taylor  (who  was  much  under  the  influence  of  Seward)  would 
veto  any  mea.sure  favoriiblc  to  ilie  extension  of  slavery,  and  the 
CIay-Wi?bstfci  forces  could  not  hope  for  the  necessary  two-thirtls 
majority  in  Congress  to  pass  the  bill  over  Taylor's  veto.  Bui 
the  whole  aspect  nf  the  question  changed  when  Taylor  died, 
after  a  four  days'  iibiess,  July  9,  1850.  Vice  President  Fillmore. 
who  succeeded  him,  was  in  favor  of  the  compromise,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  ;idministration  the  bills  were  passed  through 
the  Senate  and  the  House  by  fair  majorilies,  and  signed  by 
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President  Fillmore  in  August  and  September.  The  eventful 
nine  ninths'  session  of  Congress  ckiaed  in  October, 

The  Compromise  Measures  of  1850  Vf&re  as  decidedly  in  534.A]jaiyi 
favor  of  the  South  as  the  Missouri  Comprnmise  of  7820  had  0^5,^14^ 
been  in  favor  of  the  Norlh.    California  was  admitted  as  a  free  MewufM^ 

iSso 

slate,  to  be  sure ; '  but  the  advantage  to  the  antialavery  inter- 
ests ended  there.  The  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  tiny 
District  of  Columbia  relieved  antislaver)-  congressmen  of  the 
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The  Status  of  Slavery  by  llie  ComproTnise  of  1850 

pain  of  seeing  shackled  gangs  of  slaves  driven  to  the  boats  on 
the  Potomac,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
to  be  sold  to  tlje  cotton  and  rice  plantations  of  the  lower  South  ; 
hilt  it  had  no  practical  effect  on  the  domestic  slave  trade,  which 
was  amply  supplied  by  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  concessions  to  the  South  were  gen- 
erous. Both  the  extension  of  the  Missouri-Compromise  line  to 
the  Pacific  and  the  agitation  for  the  enactment  of  the  Wilmot 

1  Since  ihcrc  were  Aftccn  free  and  fifteen  davc  >Utcs  at  the  beginning  of 
1K50,  Ihc  niimnsion  nl  CnliEornin  gave  (lie  Scimu;  n  majnrity  (or  the  North. 
After  i8co  nil  new  stave  atatcn  were  admilted. 
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Proviso  were  given  up.  The  whole  of  the  Mexican  cession  east 
of  California  was  opened  to  slavery.  The  reduction  of  the 
boundaries  of  Texas  was  no  disadvanlaKe  to  the  slave  cause, 
since  slaverj-  was  not  forbidden  in  the  territory  iransferred  from 
Texas  to  New  Mexico,  while  the  payment  of  }  10,000,000  to 
Texas  set  that  srate  on  the  path  to  prosperitj',  which  made  it 
a  powerful  aid  to  the  Confederate  cause  in  the  great  struggle 
of  the  Civil  War  ten  years  later. 

Finally,  the  new  fugitive-slave  law  brought  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  United  States  into  play,  if  necessary,  to  recover  a 
runaway  negro.  The  fugitive  was  not  allowed  a  trial,  cither  in 
the  state  where  he  was  seized  or  in  the  state  from  which  he  liad 
lied.  The  magistrate's  fee  was  twice  as  large  when  lie  handed 
the  negro  over  to  the  claimant  as  when  he  declared  the  negro 
free.  The  alleged  fugitive  was  not  allowed  lo  testify  in  his  own 
behalf.  The  United  States  marshals  were  heavily  fined  if  Uiey 
let  the  reclaimed  fugitive  escape.  At  the  call  of  the  marshals 
all  good  citizens  of  any  state  must  aid  in  the  seizure  of  the 
runaway  negro,  and  persons  willfully  preventing  his  arrest  or 
helping  his  escape  were  subject  tu  a  fine  of  J 1000,  or  six 
months'  imprisonment,  in  addition  to  damages  to  the  owner,  up 
to  ^1000,  for  the  value  of  the  slave.  Thus,  this  new  law 
commanded  the  recognition  of  slavery  and  the  protection  of 
slave  property  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  made 
every  man  and  woman  of  a  ircf:  state  a  partner  in  the  gruesome 
business  of  restoring  to  a  revengeful  master  the  fugitive  who 
had  followed  the  Northern  Star  to  the  "  land  of  freedom," 
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A  Four  Yeaks'  Tkuce 
The  Compromise  Measures  of  1850  were  r^arded  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  final 
settlement  of  the  sectional  disputes  over  slavery.  The  status  of 
slavery  was  now  fixed  in  every  sc|uare  mile  of  our  domain  from 
the  Atlantic  to  liie  Paci6c.  Henry  Clay  was  hailed  as  "  the  great 
Pacificator,"  and  the  foremost  statesmen  of  both  parties  devoted 
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their  best  talents  to  proving  that  the  Compromise  of  1850 
was  the  just  and  sole  basis  on  which  the  Union  could  be  pre- 
served. 'I'hu  agitation  over  shivery  in  the  new  western  territory 
had  caused  much  talk  of  disunion  in  the  South.  A  convention 
was  assembled  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  the  early  summer  of 
1850,  to  decide  on  what  terms  the  rotton  states  wnuld  still 
remain  in  the  Union.  But  the  passage  of  the  Compro^nise 
Measures  quieted  the  disunion  movement.  The  Unionists  were 
overwhelmingly  Triumphant  in  the  elections  of  185 1  in  j;verj' 
Southern  state  but  South  Carolina. 

In  the  Northern  states  It  was  harder  to  make  the  people  S38.  notUi- 
.cccpt  the  Corn|)romise  of  1S50.   in  spite  of  tht  efforts  of  such  ai»iaat  the 
pt^rsuasive  advocates  as  Webster  and  Clioate  in  the  East  and  ^^^J^^^ 
Douglas  and  Cass  in  the  West,  the  pulpit,  press,  and  platform 
would  not  cease  in  thdr  condemnation  of  the  new  fugitive- slave 
law.   On  the  otiier  points  of  the  compromise  the  antlslavery  senti- 
ment of  the  North  vvimld  have  yieldt'd,  in  view  of  Webster's 
assurance  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  New  Mexico  would  never 
attract  the  slaveholder.    Hut  to  have  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  free-soil  stales  enlisted  as  a  hdper  in  t!ie  business  uf  return- 
ing the  fugitive  slave  to  his  owner  was  more  than  the  North 
could  bear.    A  public  meeting  in  Indiana  declared  its  "  absolute 
refusal  to  obey  the  inhuman  and  diabolical  provisions"  of  the 
fugitive-slave  law,  and  the  declaration  was  indorsed  by  hun- 
dreds of  mass  meetings  from  Boston  to  Chicago. 
^K    For  several  years  there  had  been  in  operation  in  New  York,  539.  Th* 
^Pennsylvania,  and  all   along   the   northern   bank  of   ihe  Ohio  "ajS^"""* 
^HUver  a  system  called  the  "  underground  railroad,"  whose  ob- 
jcct  was  to  give  food,  shelter,  and  pecuniary  aid  to  the  negro 
^^^scaping  across  the  line  into  the  free  states.    I'rominent  citizens 
^Hrerc  engaged  in  this  work,  offering  their  bams  and  sheds,  and 
everx  their  houses,  as  "stations"  on  the  "underground.''   The 
fugitive  was  passed  on  from  station  to  station  willi   remark- 
able secrecy  and  dispatch  until  lie  rcai!h«l  the  shores  of  I-ake 
and  took  ship  for  Canada,    The  actua!  number  of  slaves 
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escaping  by  the  *'  underground  "  was  comparatively  small ;  but 
so  long  as  ihcy  hclpt-d  even  a  few  slaves  over  the  border,  the 
abolitionists  felt  tliat  they  were  duiug  somelliing  lo  hamper  and 
defeat  the  horrible  system  of  bondage.  The  people  of  the  free 
states  felt  fairly  secure  in  breaking  the  old  fugitive-slave  law  of 
'793'  because  tliat  law  depended  on  the  state  authorities  for  its 
execution,  and  in  a  notable  case  (Pngg  vs.  Pennsylvania),  in 
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1S4.2,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates  had  decided  that 
the  Conslitutiun  did  not  compel  the  officers  of  a  state  to  assist 
in  restoring  fugitive  slaves. 

The  new  law  of  1850,  however,  clased  every  station  on  the 
"  underground,"  and  made  the  soil  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  as  danger- 
o\x&  for  the  escaping  n^jro  as  the  canebrakes  of  Louisiana  or 
the  swainps  of  Virginia.  But  after  a  few  instances  of  resistance 
and  violence,  the  fugitive-slave  law  was  generally  enforced 
throughout  the  North;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  185 1  tlw 
success  of  the  CTompromise  Measures  seemed  as.<tured. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  the  next  year  (1852)  contrib- 
uted to  the  strength  of  the  Compromise  of  1850.  There  were 
□o  important  issues  before  the  people.    'I'he  great  Whig  leader, 
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enry  Clay,  died  in  June,  carrying  his  party  10  the  grave  with 
im.  as  he  had  brought  it  into  existence  twenty  years  before.'" 

lie  Whigs  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  win  tlie  presidency  by 
the  nomination  of  their  third  militai^  candidate,  General  Win- 
field  Scott,  the  "hero  of  Lundys  Lane  and  Chapuhepec";  but 
tt  carried  only  four  of  the  thirty-one  states  of  the  Union. 

le  Democrats,  after  a  long  contest  between  Doug^las,  Marcy, 
'Cass,  and  Buchanan  for  the  nomination,  had  been  obliged  to 
unite  on  a  "  dark  horse."  On  the  forty-ninth  ballot  their  con- 
vention nominated  General  Kninklin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire, 
a  young  man  of  fine  presence  and  winning  personality,  who  had 

creditable  but  not  brilliant  record  as  a  legislator  and  soldier. 
Pierce's  sweeping  victory  uf  254.  electoral  votes  to  32  for  Scott 
was  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  Democratic  party 

the  Compromise  of  1850.  Pierce  announced  in  his  inaugural 
address  that  a  "  sense  of  repose  and  security  had  been  restored 
throughout  the  countn,',"  and  expressed  the  "  fen^ent  hope  that  no 
sectional  or  fanatical  excitement  might  again  threaten  the  dura- 
bility of  our  institutions  or  obscure  the  light  of  our  prosperity." 

When  Pierce  mentioned  "the  light  of  our  prosperity/'  he 
struck  the  real  note  of  the  truce  of  1850-1854.  It  was  a  busi- 
ness man's  peace.  The  commercial  and  industrial  classes  were 
tired  of  the  agitation  over  slaverj\  They  were  glad  to  have  Con- 
gress stop  discussing  tlic  Missouri  Compromise  and  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  and  attend  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 
An  era  of  great  prosperity  was  opening.  The  discovery  of 
immense  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  in  California ;  the  extension 
of  the  wheat  fields  into  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  and  Minnesota:  the 
great  increase  in  the  products  of  the  Northern  mills  and  facto- 
ries; and  the  growing  fleet  of  our  merchant  marine,  were  all 
signs  of  rapidly  increasing  wealth.  The  railroad  mileage  of  the 
:ountry  up  to  the  year  1848  was  less  than  6000.  but  during 
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I  It  wo*  in  1833  That  Cby,  by  forcing  ihruugK  Congnn  th«  bill  for  the  re- 
chancT  fif  the  NbIwhiI  ttank,  wi  up  the  standard  urautid  which  the  oppcnenta 
if  I're&ideot  Jackaoa  callicd  to  form  the  Wliig  put}'. 
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Fttie  next  ten  years  over  16,500  miles  of  new  track  were  laid. 

I  Between  1X50  and  1855  the  important  railrnads  of  the  Atlantic 

(Coast  (the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Baltimore  and  (Jhio)  were  all  connected  with  the  (Jreat  Lakes 
Or  the  Ohio  River.'  'Hius  the  immense  northern  basin  of  the 
Mississippi,  which,  as  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  had  been 

'Connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  the  highway  of 
tiie  jjreal  river,  now  began  to  be  joined  with  the  E;islem  slates 
and  to  send  its  growing  trade   through  the  tlreat  Lakes  and 
^■Dver  the  Atlantic-seaboard  railroads. 

The  wealth  of  the  South  seemed  even  more  firm  in  its  foun-  542.  Tho 
dations  and  more  rapid  in  its  increase.    An  apparently  limiiless  ^*Ki"g  cot- 

i demand  for  cotton  by  the  mills  of  America  and  Europe  en- 
couraged the  cultivation  of  that  staple  to  the  neglect  of  every 
other  form  of  industry.  By  1850  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop 
was  over  $100,000,000  annually,  while  the  rice  and  sugar  ciops 
combined  yieldeil  less  than  $16,000,000.  In  the  same  year,  of 
llie  total  uf  $137,000,000  of  exports  from  the  United  States, 
^■$72,000,000  (or  53  per  cent)  was  in  cotton,  a&  against 
$26,000,000  (or  19  per  cent)  in  grain  and  provisions.  Such  a 
trade  naturally  led  the  Southerners  to  believe  that  slavery  was 
the  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  *'  Cotton  is  king  I " 
they  said.  "  In  the  3,000,000  bags  of  cotton  that  slave  labor 
annually  throws  ujwn  the  world,  we  arc  doing  more  to  advance 
riljzation  than  all  the  canting  philanthropists  of  New  and  Old 
igland  will  do  in  a  century." 

I  An  icteresiiiig  result  of  this  new  conn«<.'CJan  wax  shown  in  ch«  immenM 
ol  th(!  Ljiki-  cities,  C.'hicagii,  Hufiato,  Ilt-lroit,  Cleveland, and  Milwniihce, 

the  dccadr  1S50-1S60. 

s  The  Southern  wriicrs  were  guilty  of  two  seriaui  errors  in  their  ccwiomits : 

It,  in  misiakitig  the  great  wealth  of  a  few  pUntcrs  (or  gcncraJ  prosperity; 

undly,  ill  thinking  that  fcee  nc{{ro  labor  was  iinpussilile.  Mit-rr  were  uhtnit 
5,000  Uitge  planters  in  the  tower  South  in  1850,  out  of  a  populatioTi  of  j,ooo- 
000  whiles.  Theii  iirusjierily  was  ihul  lA  "a  dumiii.tnl  minority, "  iind  was  not 
diffufcd  through  all  cla»«cs  as  in  ihc  North.  Again,  while  the  vduc  of  the  cotton 
CfDp  in  i8jo  with  slave  labor  was  $105,000,000,  in  iSSo  uitdcr  free  rcj^ro  kbor  it 
wau  (27 5 ,000,1100,  .uid  in  1910  nvct  $700,000,000.  Slave  labor  pii)ciluccd-i.,i'[tOip«a 
tales  of  cotton  iu  1S50:  free  tabor  produced  neatly  t ^^000^000 \ialK&''i&  \i>>(k. 
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The  immense  domestic  and  foreign  trade  stimulated  by  our 
prosperity  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  demanded 
Uie  alteniian  of  Congress.  Western  railroads  (like  the  canals 
and  turnpikes  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier)  were  clamoring 
for  national  aid.  Our  rivL-rs  needed  deepening  and  our  harbors 
dredging.  Our  coasts  wt;re  inadequately  charted  and  lighted. 
The  tariff  needed  revision. 

Foreign  questions  uf  delicacy  and  importance  also  arose  in 
the  period  of  the  slaverj'  debates  of  the  mid-century.  The  year 
1848  was  marked  by  revolution  in  almost  all  the  countries  of 
western  Ruropc.  The  people  were  striving  for  more  liberal 
constitutions  or  the  overthrow  of  oppressive  monarchies. 
Hungary,  under  the  leadership  of  the  patriot  Kossuth,  made  a 
valiant  effort  to  throw  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of  .Austria  and 
establish  an  independent  republic.  Fiut  the  revolt  was  crushed 
by  the  help  of  Russian  arms.^  Our  government  showed  its 
sympathy  with  Hungary'  by  sending  an  agent  in  1849  to  recog- 
nize the  new  republic  as  soon  as  there  seemed  a  chance  of 
its  success.  When  Hiilsemann,  the  Austrian  representative  at 
Washington,  protested  against  this  as  an  ''  unfriendly  act," 
Daniel  Webster  (who  became  Fillmore's  Secretary  of  State  in 
1850)  replied  in  a  famous  letter,  in  which,  so  far  from  apolo- 
gizing to  Austria,  he  boasted  of  the  power,  wealth,  and  happi- 
ness of  our  nation  under  its  democratic  institutions,  and 
maintained  "the  right  of  the  American  people  to  sympathize 
with  the  efforts  of  any  nation  to  acquire  liberty." 

The  nt-xt  year  Kossuth  came  to  America  as  the  nation's 
giie.st.  His  speeches  roused  intense  enthusiasm  for  the  Hun- 
garian cause,  but  our  poIitic;tl  leaders  were  careful  to  let  him 
know  that  he  could  not  expect  more  from  our  government  than 
expressions  of  sympathy.  He  left  in  ihe  summer  of  1852, 
after  a  sbc  montlis'  visit,  flattered  by  the  lavishness  with  which 
the  nation  had  entertained  him,  but  disappointed  witli  the  nig- 
gardly contributions  which  tite  people  had  made  to  his  cause. 

'  See  Kobmsnn  and  Beaid,  I>evriQ^ui»Q^  ol  N^Qdcn^MiofK ,  V4L 1 1,  pp.  71-^ 


It  seemed  as  though  no  decade  of  our  history  could  pass 
without  some  new  cause  for  ill  feeling  toward  Great  Britain. 
'I'o  the  perpetual  quarrel  over  the  rights  of  our  fishermen  off  tlie 
Canadian  coast,  and  the  disputes  over  our  northern  boundaries, 
there  was  added  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  an 
important  controversy  in  Central  America,  We  had  looked 
forward  for  years  to  building  a  canal  cutting  the  isthmus  which 
comiccts  the  two  ^eat  continents  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  had  even  made  a  treaty  in  1846  widi  the  Spanish -American 

ifepublic  of  New  Granada  (now  Colombia),  in  which  we  agreed 
to  keep  open  to  all  nations,  on  the  same  terms,  any  canal  or 
railroad  built  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  shortly  afterwards  (1S48)  set  American 
capitalists,  headed  by  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  actively  to  planning 
transportation  routes  across  the  Isthmus.  Here  they  came  into 
collision  with  the  British,  who  had  a  colony  in  Central  America, 
and  were  attempting  to  extend  their  "  protectorate  "  over  miles 
of  the  coast.  A  British  warship  even  bombarded  the  port  which 
the  American  tranRportation  company  was  making  its  terminus 
on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus. 

After  long  negotiations  Clayton,  our  Secretary  of  Slate  under 

[President  I'aylor,  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Uritish 
minister.  Sir   Henr^-  Lytton    Bulwer.  in    1850.    The  Clayton- 

kBulwer  Treaty,  which  remained  in  force  until  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  provided  that  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  should  Jointly  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  any  canal 
built  across  the  Isthmus.  Each  government  pledged  itself  not 
to  seek  exclusive  control  over  the  canal,  never  to  erect  any 
fortifications  upon  it,  or  to  acquire  any  colonies  in  Central 
America.  Each  promised  that  it  would  extend  its  protection  to 
any  company  that  should  undertake  the  work  of  building  a 
canal,  and  would  use  its  influence  with  the  governments  of 
Central  America  to  give  their  aid  and  consent  to  such  a 
project.  Wc  shall  trace  in  a  later  diaptcr  the  fortunes  of  the 
iClajton- Bulwer  Treaty. 
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The  most  critical  incident  in  our  mid-century  diplomacy, 
however,  concerned  Cuba.  That  rich  island  possession  of  Spain, 
lying  just  off  our  coast,  had  been  regarded  witli  especial 
interest  by  our  statesmen  ever  since  the  transfer  of  Florida  to 
the  United  States  in  1S19.  As  the  antislavcry  sentiment  of  the 
North  developed,  restricting  the  area  of  slavery  in  the  trans- 
Mississippi  region  (by  the  Missouri  Compromise),  and  seeking 
to  make  the  exclusion  of  slavery  the  condition  of  annexing 
more  western  territory  (by  the  Wilmot  Proviso),  Cuba  became 
increasingly  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Southerners.  The 
magnificent  island,  "the  J'carl  of  the  Antilles,"  would  make 
three  populous  slave  states.  The  ever-threatening  danger  that 
Cuba  might  revolt  from,  Spain  and  set  up  a  black  republic 
almost  within  sight  of  the  Florida  coast  would  be  forever 
removed  by  its  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

Spain  steadily  refused  all  our  offers  for  Cuba,  even  when 
ciuiMorw"zc  diey  rose  to  the  generous  sum  of  $120,000,000,  or  eight  limes 
Cuba  ^}^g  price  paid  for  the  great  Louisiana  territory.    The  minLstiy 

at  Madrid  replied  to  President  Polk  in  1S48  that  they  *'  Iiad 
rather  see  Cuba  sunk  in  the  ocean  than  transferred  to  any 
power.'^  Still,  Spanish  government  was  oppressive  in  Cuba,  and 
the  island  was  Li  a  chronic  state  of  revolt.  The  disturbed  con- 
dition of  Cuba  and  the  intense  desire  of  the  Gulf  States  to 
annex  the  island  led  to  frequent  filibustering  expeditions,  in 
spite  of  prohibitions  from  Washington.  In  1851  about  fifty 
American  citizens,  some  of  them  young  men  belonging  to  the 
best  families  of  New  Orleans,  joined  a  noted  filibusterer, 
named  Lopez,  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  seize  Cuba.  When  the 
men  were  captured  on  the  Cuban  coast  and  prompUy  shot,  a 
mob  at  New  Orleans  sacked  the  Spanish  consulate,  tore  down 
the  ensign  of  Castile,  and  defaced  the  portrait  of  Queen 
Isabella.  Daniel  Webster  apologized  fur  this  insult  to  Spain,  but 
a  little  later  Webster's  successor  in  the  State  Department,  WilUam 
L.  Marcy,  was  a.sking  the  ministry  at  Madrid  to  apologise  to 
the  United   States  for  the  unjust  seizure  iind  condemnation 


o 


of  the  American  stcanx-r  Bhik  Warrior  by  the  authorities  at 
Havana.  Relations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  were 
severely  strained. 

Meanwhile,  Pierce  had  suceeeded  FiHrnore,  and  the  new  550.  The 
President,  friendly  to  the  South,  was  in  favor  of  the  annexation  feRto,  1851 
of  Cuba  by  any  fair  means.    He  sent  as  minister  to   Spain  , , 

Pierre  Sould  of  Louisiana,  tlie  most  ardent  annexationist  in  the  /  '' 
country.  Marcy  instructed  Soul^  to  consult  with  Maaon,  our 
minister  to  France,  and  Buchanan,  our  minister  to  England,  on 
the  best  policy  for  the  United  States  to  assume  toward  Cuba 
aikT  the  seizure  of  the  Black  Warrior.  'I'he  three  ministers 
met  at  Ostend  (in  Ilclgium)  in  the  late  summer  of  1S54,  and, 
under  the  dictation  of  the  imperious  Soule,  issued  the  famous 
Ostend  Manifesto,  which  declared  that  the  possession  of  Cuba 
was  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
Spain  ought  to  accept  tlie  overgenerous  price  we  offered  for 
it ;  but  if,  "  actuated  by  stubborn  pride  and  a  false  sense  of 
honor,"  Spain  should  refuse  to  sell  Cuba,  then  we  were  "  justi- 
fied by  every  law,  human  and  divine,"  in  wresting  the  island 
from  her  by  force. 

There  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  law,  human  or  divine,  that  551.  w«  _ 
could  justify  the  language  of  the  Ostend  Manifesto  or  the  deed  ^ertwT^iaM 
of  pure  robbery-  which  it  proposed.'  Still,  the  desire  for  Cuba 
was  keen,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  lengths  tJie  ad- 
ministration, under  Southern  influence,  would  have  gone  to 
secure  the  island,  had  not  another  great  controversy  arisen  in 
the  year  1854,  which  absorbed  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
aroused  such  indignation  in  the  North  as  had  not  been  seen 
since  the  days  of  tlie  Stamp  Act.  The  cautious  Marcy  dis- 
owned the  Ostend  Manifesto,  and  a  few  months  later  accepted 
Spain's  tardy  apology  for  the  -Biaclc  IVarrior  affair.  It  was 
reserved  for  a  far  greater  disaster  to  another  American  vessel 


1  The  pn:>cee(3iiig  was  aJJ  Ihe  mnre  shamrful  hecaii.se  France  and  KngUnil, 
which  had  been  $««king  to  guarantee  Spain's  possession  of  Cuba,  were  both  K 
ibe  momcm  (1854)  engaged  in  Uiv  Crimean  War  in  the  East, 
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forty-four  years  later  —  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  in  Havana 
harbor- — to  precipitate  the  war  which  cost  Spain  "  the  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles." 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

approaching  the  crisis 

The  Repeal  of  the  Missouki  Cumpkomi.se  antj  the 
Formation  ok  the  Republican  Partv 

By  the  terms  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  all  the  552.  fttatss 

IxmLsiana  Purchase  territory-  north  of  the  line  36*  30',  except  SU  puretaas 

the  state  of  Missouri  itself,  was  closed  to  slavery.    It  was  an  ""'Wy 

tn  1B5D 

immense  region  of  over  lialf  a  million  square  miles,  larger  ttian 
all  tlie  free  states  east  of  the  Missouri  River  combined.  While 
the  attention  of  tho  cotmtry  had  bc_*en  fixed  on  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  the  acquisition  of  the  territor)'  of  Oregon  in  the  Kar 
West,  the  Mexican  ^^'a^,  and  the  organization  of  the  vast  Mexi- 
can cession  of  ("alifomia  and  New  Mexico,  this  Louisiana  terri- 
tory had  remained  almost  unnoticed.  Up  to  d»e  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  only  the  single  state  of  Iowa  (1846)  and  the 
single  territory  of  Minnesota  (1848)  had  been  formed  out  of  it 
ITjc  rest  of  tlie  re(<ion,  extending  from  the  Missouri  River  lo 
the  Rockies,  was  unoi^anized  Indian  territory  in  1850,  with 
less  than  1000  white  inhabitants.  The  addition  to  our  domain, 
however,  of  the  land  west  of  the  Rockies  at,  once  made  the 
organization  of  the  middle  part  of  the  Louisiana  rc^on  (then 
known  as  Nebraska)  important  as  a  link  between  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  the  I'acitic,  Thousands  of  emigrants  were 
passing  through  the  country  on  their  way  to  the  gold  fields  of 
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California,  and  the  settlers  o(  Missoun 
irreprcssiblt;  American  frontier  spirit,  were  eager  to  drive  the 
Indians  from  their  borders  and  to  press  westward  into  the  rich 
valleys  of  the  Kansas  and  Missouri  rivers. 

Accordingly,  soon  after  the  aiiscmbling  of  President  Pierce's 
fust  Congress,  in  December,  1853,  on  a  motion  of  Senator  Dodge 
of  Iowa,  a  bill  was  brought  up  in  the  Senate,  by  the  committee 
on  territories,  for  the  organization  of  Nebraska.  The  chairman 
of  this  a>mmittec  was  Stephen  A.  Dnuglas  of  Illinois,  a  self- 
made  man  of  tremendous  energy, 
a  masterful  politician^  and  an  un- 
rivaled debater,  who  had  come 
from  a  Vermont  farm  to  the  new 
Western  country  as  a  very  young 
man,  aiid  had  risen  rapidly  Uirou^h 
minor  offices  to  a  judgeship  in  the 
supreme  court  of  Illinois,  He  was 
sent  to  the  House  of  Represents- 

\».  ^^  \  \w.  «*A,\  tives  in  1843,  and  to  the  Senate  in 
\^^^  Vv \ a  M^  '^4^'  ■'^tfi'^^gh  ^*^  but  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  Douglas  im- 
mediately assumed  an  important 
place  in  the  Senate,  through  his 
brilhant  powers  of  debate.  He 
was  ."won  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  part)'  in 
tlie  Norili,  and  after  the  death  of  Calhoun,  ('lay,  and  Webster, 
he  became  the  foremost  figure  in  American  public  life. 

The  Nebraska  Hill,  prepared  by  Douglas  and  submitted  to 
the  Senate.  January  4,  1854,  provided  that  the  territory  of 
Nebraska  should  be  organized  on  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignty  (or  "  squatter  sovereignty ")  as  set  forth  in  the 
Compromise  of  1850.  "All  questions  pertaining  to  slavery  in 
Ihe  territories  and  tlic  new  states  formed  therefrom,"  it  read, 
"  are  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  people  residing  therein,  by 
their  appropriate  representatives." 
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This  bill  was  in  direct  contradiction  lo  tlie  Missouri  Campro-  554.  The 
misc,  which  had /urrt'ffr  excluded  slavery  from  all  the  Louisiana  ^b^siia 
territory  north  of  jjO^ao'.  Douglas  did  not  mention  the  Missouri  Biii.  J*''^- 
Comprnmise  in  his  bill,  but  when  Southern  Senators  urged 
ati  amendment  explicitly  repealing  the  Compromise.  Douglas 
yicJded.  After  getting  the  consent  of  President  Pierce  to  this 
measure  through  a  private  audience  arranged  hy  the  Secretary 
of  War,  Jefferson  I>avis,  Douglas  on  the  t^venty-third  of 
January  substituted  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  for  the  original 
Nebraska  Bill.  This  new  bill  declared  that  the  Missouri  t'om- 
promise  was  "  superseded  by  tlie  principle  of  tlie  legislation  of 
1850  "  ;  and  it  divided  the  territory  into  two'parts  by  the  parallel 
of  37"  north  latitude.  —  Kansas  to  the  south  (into  which  it  was 
expected  slavery  would  enter),  and  Nebraska  to  die  north  (which 
would  probably  be  free  soil).  ____^,^^ — ' 

The  indignation  of  the  North  over  the  proposed  annulment  555.  -Ttie 
of  the  Missouri   Compromise  was   instantaneous  and   strong.  I'a^^aa.tM 
The  day   after   the   Kansas-Nebraska   Hilt  was  reported,    the  Demwtats" 
Free-Soil    men    in  Congress,   led    by  Senator  Chase  of   Ohio, 
issued  a  spirited  protest  entitled  "  'I'he  Appeal  of  the  Independent 
Democrats."    They  denounced  the  bill  as  "  a  gross  violation 
of  a  sacred  pledge,"  an  "  atrocious  plot "  to  convert  the  western 
territorj'  "  into  a  dreary  region  of  despotism  inhabited  by  masters 
and  slaves."    The  Missouri  Compromise,  they  said,  had  been 
for  more  than  half  the  period  of  our  national  existence  "uni- 
versally regarded  and  acted  upon  as  inviolable  American  law." 
They  called  upon  all  good  citizens  to  protest  hy  every  means 
possible  against  "  the  enormous  crime  "  of  its  annulment. 

The  appeal  was  promptly  lieeded.    Hundreds  of  mass  meet-  55s.  indi*- 
ings  were  held  in  the  North  to  denounce  the  bill.    'I'he  legisla-  "^^^^l^]^^ ' 
tures  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  Dousiaa'abia 
Wisconsin  sent  their  protests  to  Congress.    Senator  Seward  of 
New  York  WTOte :  "  A  storm  is  rising,  and  such  a  one  as  uur 
country  has  never  yet  seen."   Douglas  was  denounced  as  a  turn- 
coat, a  traitor,  a  Juda.«,  a  Benedict  Arnold,  who  had  sio\A\v\Tr\.'?^\ 


to  the  South  fort^ie  presidential  nomination.  He  was  burned  in 
effigy  so  frequently  that  he  himself  said  he  could  travel  from 
Boston  to  Chicago  by  the  light  of  the  fires. 

Just  what  Douglas's  motives  were  in  advocating  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  will  never  be  known.  He  certainly 
had  put  himself  squarely  on  record  as  a  champion  of  that  meas- 


CompromiBe  ure,  voting  in  the  House  for  the  36''  30'  line  at  the  time  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  ia  1845,  and  declaring  in  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  four  years  later  that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was 
"  canonized  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  as  a  tiling 
which  no  ruthless  hand  xvonld  ever  be  reckless  enough  to  dis- 
turb." Yet  he  now  maintained  that  by  the  Compromise  of  1850 
the  American  people  had  substituted  for  tlie  pruiciple  of  a  Hne 
dwiding  free  territory  J'rom  slave  territory  the  new  principle  of 
the  choiee  of  the  peopU  of  the  territory  themsehyesy  and  ihat  he 
acquiesced  gladly  in  that  cliangc  of  principle.  There  was  notli- 
ing  i/Iegal  aLuut  abrogating  the  Missouri  Compromise.  It  was 
simply  a  law  of  Congress,  even  with  the  word  "forever"  in 
it — and  a  law  of  Congress  may  be  repealed  by  any  subse- 
quent Congress.  It  is  true  that  IJouglas  could  not  hope  to  win 
the  Democratle  nomination  for  President  without  the  favor  of 
the  South,  and  pcrhap.'t  this  fact  is  sufficient  to  account  for  his 
willingness  to  open  the  Kansas-Nebraska  territory  to  .slavery. 
For  the  men  who  in  all  probability  would  be  his  rivals  for  the 
nomination  in  1856  were  all,  in  one  way  or  another,  courting 
the  favor  of  the  South  in  1854.'  But  tliis  does  not  prove  that 
Douglas,  with  his  hearty  Western  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
the  people  of  a  locality'  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  was  not 
perfectly  honest  in  preferring  the  "popular-sovereignty"  prin- 
ciple of  1850  to  the  Missuuri-Com promise  principle  of  1820. 
His  position  was  much  like  that  nf  Daniel  Webster  in  the 
seventh  of  March  speech  four  years  earlier  (p.  360). 

•  Thcic  men  were  Prwidcnt  Pierce,  who  was  slmon  slavishly  following  ibe 
gruidance  of  bin  Secrelary  of  War.  JcfTcrson  Davis ;  St-crctacy  of  State  Marcy,  who 
^dvoralrcl  the  atutcKation  iif  ('ubii ;  and  uur  MitiUter  \o  KngUnd,  tluchanaa, 
who  signed  llie  f^stend  ManUcsio. 
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himself  ihe  maiiter  of  all  his  opponents.    Alone  he  faced  the  ucbraska 

fire  of  Wade,  Chase,  Seward,  Sumner,  and  Everett,  —  all  mas-  ^ui  becDmc* 
'  '  'a.  tew  I  Hbicb 

lerly  speakers,  —  meeting  their  attacks  at  every  point  with  a  30, 1654 
vigor  and  tact  which  won  even  from  his  adversaries  expressions 
of  admiration.    On  March  2,  1854,  after  a  continuous  session 
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of  thirty-seven  hours,  which  he  closed  ^^-ilh  a  speech  lasting 
from  midnight  to  dawn,  Douglas  carried  the  bill  through  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  37  to  14.  It  passed  the  House  a  few  days 
later  by  the  close  vote  of  113  to  100,  atid  was  signed  by  Pierce. 
'ITius  the  Missouri  Compromise,  for  thirty-four  years  *'  canonized 
in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,"  was  repealed,  and 
485,000  square  miles  of  territar)-  that  h;id  been  "forever" 
dedicated  to  freedom  were  opened  to  the  slaveholder. 
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Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes,  the  foremost  historian  of  this 
period,  says  iliat  tJie  Kaniias-Nebraska  Act  was  "  the  most 
momentous  measure  that  passed  (Congress  from  the  day  the 
Senators  aiid  Representatives  first  mut  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.'"  Jt  was  the  end  of  compromise  on  the  slavery 
question.  It  was  the  declaration  on  tJie  part  of  the  South  that 
no  more  lines  of  latitude  or  acts  of  Congress  could  debar 
niaver\-  from  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  It  suddenly, 
woke  the  North  to  the  realization  that  no  concession  wouW) 
satisfy  the  slavclioldcr  short  of  the  recognition  of  slavery  as 
a  national  institution. 
555.  Qrcwth  The  first  effect  of  the  bill  was  a  great  accession  to  the  anti- 
Ut  aifDtiment  slavery  ranks  in  the  North.  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New 
in  uie  Harth  yq^i^  Tribuiu^  the  most  influential  newspaper  in  the  country  at 
this  period,  wrote,  "  Fierce  and  Douglas  have  made  more 
alralitionists  in  three  months  than  Garrison  and  Phillips  could 
have  done  in  half  a  centurj-."  Deprived  of  their  free  territory 
in  the  West,  the  abolitionists  determined  that  henceforth  there 
should  be  no  quarter  giveii  to  slavery  in  the  free  states  of  the 
North.  They  began  again  to  resist  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law  of 
r85o,  now  not  a  "band  of  fanatics,"  but  a  great  company  of 
men  of  culture,  rank,  and  wealth. 
560.  "^Oncifl  The  acquiescence  of  the  "Christian  and  humane  people  of 
,C»Mfl,"iBia  the  North"  in  the  law  of  185c  had  stirred  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beechcr  Slowe  to  write  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  an  exaggerated 
but  powerful  portrayal  of  tlie  moral  degradation  to  which  slave- 
holding  can  reduce  a  man-  She  had  implored  the  "  kind  and 
estimable  people  of  the  North  "  no  kmger  "  to  defend,  svin- 
palJuze  with,  or  pass  over  in  silence  "  this  horrible  institution.' 

1  Rhodes,  History  of  du  United  Stales  from  the  Compromise  of  rS5o,  Vol.  I, 
p.  490. 

3  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  chap.  xK'.  "  Concluding  Remarks."  This  nov«l  bad 
a  wnntlcrful  Kule,  oiid  was  Irsn-ilnlt^d  into  tir-.irly  nil  the  language)*  of  Europe. 
No  other  Dovel  l»$  had  the  effect  on  the  public  ^ITaira  of  the  natJMi  th^t  this 
Itoty  of  "  Life  among  the  l,owIy"  had.  It  is  said  that  when  Mi».  SCowc  waa 
ptesented  tn  Pre»i«iciit  Ijincoln  in  the  White  iipiiseii  few  ycare  later,  he  said,  on 
shaking  her  haiid,  "So  this  is  the -woman  whollrouehi  on  the  Civil  War." 
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The  work  of  Douglas  gave  pomi  to  the  appeal  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  sei.  The 
Ten  states  of  the  North  passed  Peraonal-l^iherty  3,cts,  forbidding  Liberty  lots 
their  officers  to  aid  in  the  seizure  of  fugitive  slaves,  denying  the 
use  of  their  jails  for  the  detention  or  imprisonment  of  fugitives, 
ordering  their  courts  to  provide  jury  trials'for  all  negroes  seized 
in  the  stale,  and  generally  annulling  tlie  provisions  of  the  Fugi- 
tive-Slave Law  of  1850.  When  the  fugitive  Anthony  Burns 
was  arrested  in  Boston  in  1854,  a  "  mob,"  in  which  were  some 
of  the  most  prominent  authors,  preachers,  and  philanthropists  of 
the  city,  attempted  to  rescue  him  by  battering  down  the  doors 
of  the  jail.  He  had  to  be  escorted  to  the  wharf  by  battalions 
of  United  States  arlillerv  and  marines,  through  streets  cleared 
by  the  cavalry  and  lined  with  50,000  hooting,  hissing,  jeering, 
groaning  men.  under  windows  draped  in  mourning  and  hung 
with  the  American  flag  bordered  with  black.  It  cost  the  United 
States  government  f  40,000  to  return.  Anthony  Bums  to  his 

-Virginia  master. 

p    The  political  effect  of  the  repeat  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  552. 
was  no  less  remarkable  than  the  moral  effect,  fur  it  led  directly  tJ,t*wkiE 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  and  powerful  party.    The  Whigs,  P*rty 
although  badly  beaten  by  Pierce  in  the  election  of  1852,  had 
ncvertlieiess  sent  over  60  members  to  Congress.    A  majority 
f  ilie  Southern  Whigs  voted  for  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill, 
hi!e  ever)-  single  one  of  the  45  Northern  Whigs  voted  against 
it.    This  vote  showed  that  the  old  Whig  party  was  hopelessly 
aplit  by  the  slavery  issue  into  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  wing. 
iie  proslaver)'  Whigs  of  the  South  gradually  weiit  over  to  the 
nemocratic  parly,  until  by  the  end   of  1855   there  were  only 
the  mere  remnants  of  the  once  pou-erful  Whig  party  s<>uth  of 
the  Potomac'    Tlie  Soudi  then  became  (and  has  remained  liU 
now)  a  "solid"  Democratic  South.  At  the  North  the  Whigs  were 

rtronger,  but  the  Northern  Whigs  alone  could  not  hope  either  to 
J  The  proccs*  ol  the  diwolurion  of  the  WSig  pan>'  in  the  South  began  when 
thmis;inilK  tlciwrtcd  Scott  for  Pierce  in  the  prceidenital  election  of  iS^?,  fearing 
that  ScoU  was  "lingcd  with  Ftee-Soil  principles."   The  vule  on  the   KaOM*- 
tebra9kB  Bill  completed  the  prooeu. 
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control  Congress  or  to  elect  a  President.  Tliey  were  ovenvhclm- 
ingly  opposed  to  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Act,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
hoped  that  the  other  Anti-Nebraska  men  of  the  North — the 
Free-Soilers,  the  Know-Nothings/  and  the  Anti-Nebraska  Demo- 
crals"  —  would  join  them  in  making  a  great  new  Whig-Unionist 
party.  But  they  were  mistaken.  Most  of  the  Northern  Oemo- 
crats  were  skillfully  rallied  to  the  party  standards  by  the  incom- 
parable activity  of  Douglas;  while  the  Free-Soil  men  had  no 
intention  of  subordinating  the  one  great  issue  of  slaverj-  to  the 
quesrions  of  high  tariff,  internal  improvements,  a  national  bank, 
or  any  other  doctrine  of  the  Whig  platform.  If  Uie  .Anti- 
Nebraska  Whigs  wished  to  see  a  united  North,  they  them- 
selves would  be  forced  to  come  into  the  new  party  which 
was  already  gathering  the  determined  antislavery  men  out  of 
every  political  camp. 

This  new  party  was  formed  at  J.T^ckson,  Michigan,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  passage  of  tlie  Kaiisas-Nebraska  Bill,  in  re- 
sponse tu  a  call  for  a  state  mass  meeting  of  all  men  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  slavery  .(July  6,  1S54).  No  hall  was  large 
enough  to  hokJ  the  immense  gathering,  which  adjourned  to  a 
grove  of  oaks  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Amid  great 
enthusiasm  the  meeting  declared  that  slavery  was  a  great 
"  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,"  demanded  the  repeal  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  and  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  Law  of  1850, 
and  resolved  that  ''  postponing  all  differences  with  regard  to 
political  economy  or  administrative  policy,"  they  would  "act 
cordially  and  faithfully  in  unison  "  until  tlie  contest  with  slavery 


1  The  Kmiw-Nothirg  parly  waa  ihc  most  c-urious  development  in  our  polili- 
cal  life.  It  ont;tnated  in  1S51  as  a  protciit  a^ain&t  {oreigD  (cspcdaUy  Romas 
CatholiO  influence  in  cmr  politics.  It  wns  more  like  3  lodge,  or  secrrt  order, 
than  a  political  party.  The  chaofi  in  the  old  Whig  and  Ocmot-Taiic  paitica  pro- 
dDccd  by  thi^  Kansas- Nebraska  ngitation  drov^  ihousftndB  inic  the  mnks  of  the 
Know-NothiR^;!:  limply  beoiuae  they  lud  midlhcr  place  to  go  to.  Thus  that  queer 
secret  society  actuaUy  nrried  several  stales  in  the  elections  of  1854  nnd  1S55, 
and  gained  a  moTnentary  politics!  significance  fsr  btryond  its  real  importimcc. 

5  The  S6  Northern  Democrats  in  the  House  h.id  been  almoU  evenly  divided 
on  the  Kansas- Nehrasha  Uill,—  t^  (or  It,  4a  afiaJcist  JL 


v^ 


as  ended.  They  adopted  the  name  "  RepubJican," '  nominated 
an  entire  state  ticket,  and  invited  other  states  to  follow  them. 
State  after  state  responded,  urbanizing  the  Anii-Nebriiska  lurces 
into  the  Republican  party,  imti!  at  the  close  of  1855  the  chair- 
men of  the  Republican  committees  in  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Ver- 
mont, I'cnnsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  issued  a  call  for  a  national 
Republican  convention  to  be  held  at  Pittsburg  on  February  32, 
1856,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  national  Republican 
party  and  appointing  a  time  and  place  for  nominating  a  presi- 
dential candidate.  From  this  convention  the  Republican  party 
issued  full-grown.  -y- 

'I'he  formation  of  the  Republican  party  was  a  direct  result  of  564.  Histak* 
e  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.    Tlie  party  was  really  rousing  the 
called  into  existence  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who,  as  we  shall  ^j'^tor^o 
sec  later,  had  cause  bitterly  to  regret  his  blunder  in  conjuring  Morth 
up  the  antislavery  spirit  of  the  North.    There  was  no  good  rea- 
son in  the  year  1S54  for  disturbing  the  compromise  agreed  on  in 
1S50.    On  the  ba.sis  of  that  comprumise  the  Democratic  party 
had  achieved  an  overwhelming  success  at  the  polls  in  1S52,  the 
Southern  states  had  declared  their  continued  adherence  to  the 
L'nion,  and  cammercial  and  industrial  prosperity  was  genera!. 
One  might  confidently  have  prophesied,  at  the  opening  of  the 
ar  1854,  a  long  and  undisturbed  tenure  of   power  for  the 
mocratic  party.    At  the  end  of  that  year  the  countrj'  was  in 
ferment.  The  Democratic  majority  of  S4  in  the  House  had 
een  changed  to  a  minority  of  75.    A  new  party  had  been  formed 
wliich  in  a  few  years  was  io  defeat  tlie  Democrats  botli  of  the 
brth  and  of  the  South  and  give  the  death  blow  to  the  insti- 
tution  of  slaven,',  to   which   the   Kansas- Nebraska   Act  had 
seemed   to  open   new  and  promising  territorj'. 

1  The  organixatinn  an<i  the  name  had  boch  been  suggested  by  an  anttatavcry 
meeting  at  Hipon,  WMt'onsin,  before  the  Kmuftas- Nebraska  Bill  bad  poned. 
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When  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Bill  became  law,  Douglas  boasted 

that  '^  the  struggle  over  slavery  was  forever  baiiisheti  from  the 
halls  of  Congress  to  the  Western  plains."  He  was  mistaken 
about  its  being  banished  from  the  halls  of  Congress,  but  right 
about  its  reaching  the  Westeni  plains.  While  the  bill  was  slill 
pending,  a  group  of  determined  J-Yee-SoiL-rs  In  Massachusetts 
resolved  that  if  the  question  of  slavery  was  to  be  left  to  the 
settlers  of  Kansas,  then  Kansas  should  be  settled  by  antislaver)- 
men.  Accordingly,  at  ihe  suggestion  of  Eli  Thayer  of  Worces- 
ter, they  formed  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  whose 
object  was  to  conduct  companies  of  emigrants  to  the  new 
territories,  and  help  them  with  loans  for  the  erection  of  houses 
and  the  cultivation  of  farms.  The  first  colony,  some  thirty 
men  and  women,  arrived  in  Kansas  in  the  summer  of  1S54. 
By  March,  T855,  several  hundred  emigrants  had  come,  and 
were  busy  building  the  town  of  Lawrence/  on  the  Kansas 
River.  In  less  than  three  months  over  fifty  dwellings  were 
built,  a  hotel  and  public  buildings  were  started,  and  I^wrcncc 
had  taken  on  the  aspect  of  a  thriving  New  Kngland  town. 

This  attempt  to  "  abalitionize  Kansas  "  infuriated  the  South, 
and  above  all  the  neighboring  state  of  Missouri,  ll  was  from 
Missouri  especially  that  the  demand  had  come  for  the  organt- 
zation  of  the  new  territory.  The  Missourians  confidently  ex- 
pected to  make  it  eventually  a  slaveholding  state.  But  this 
inrush  of  P'rcc-Sojl  emigrants  from  New  England  was  spoiling 
the  plan.  The  Missourians  caBed  the  emigrants  "an  army  of 
hirelings,"  "  reckless  and  desperate  fanatics."  who  "  had  none  of 
the  purpose  of  the  real  pioneers,"  but  were  ckithed  and  fed,  as 

1  The  tovm  was  named  after  A.  A.  Lawrence,  n  noicd  tnercHani  and  phibn- 
thropjst  of  Doiton,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  (He  Emigrant  Aid 
Sodciy.  John  Urccnlcaf  Whiuirr.  chc  abolitionksi  put-t,  gave  Uie  colunixts  Uieir 
marching  sun^ : 

liVc  croflB  the  prairi«  aa  of  gld  ihe  pilgiims  ctossH  the  sea, 

To  inaicc  the  \Vcftt,'u  lh<y  ihu  East,  ihe  horacMcad  of  llic  freel 
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they  were  transported,  by  abotiiionist  "  meddlers  '*  of  the  North, 
who  wanted  to  prevent  a  fair  and  natural  sctileiiicnt  of  Kansas. 
Accordingly  large  bands  of  armed  men  were  organized  in  the 
border  csjunties  of  Missouri  for  the  purpose  uf  crossing  into 

I  Kansas  and  terrorizing  the  I'ree-Soil  settlers. 
\    These  "  Iwrder  ruffians"  from  Missouri  swarmed  into  the 
Kansas  territory-   whenever  elections   were  held.    Their  thaii- 
panda   of   fraudulent    votes    elected    a   proslavery   delegate  to 
Congress  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  and  the  next  spring-,  on  the 
day  set  by  the  governor  for  the  election  uf  a  territorial  legisla- 
ture (^March  30,  1S55),  "an  unkempt,  sundricd,  blatant,  pictur- 
esque mob"  of  5000  Missourians  marched  to  the  polls.    Over 
three   fourths  of    the    voltrs    were    cast  by    these   Missourian 
^_"  invaders,"  and  the  lejpslature  which  they  elected  was  unani- 
^■biously  proslavery.  It  ignored  Governor Rccdcr's  rcrnonstranccs, 
removed  its  meeting  place  to  a  point  near  the  Missnuri  border, 
and  proceeded   to  enact  a  code  of   laws  for  the  territory,  by 
which  the  severest  pt-naltiea  were  decreed  against  any  one  who 
attempted  to  aid  slaves  to  escape  or  even  spoke  or  wrote  of 
slavery  as  illegal  in  the  territory.    This  high-handed  conduct  of 
the  Missourians  was  applauded  by  the   South  generally,  and 
companies  of  volunteers  from  Alabama,  Morida,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  marched   to   Kansas   to  join   the  Missourians   in 
the  battle  "  for  slavery  and  the  South." 
^K    A  wave  of  indignation   ran  through  iht:   North.     "  It  has 
^^Idtcly  been  maintained  by  the  sharp  logic  of  tlie  rc-volvcr  and 
the  bowie  knife  that  the  people  of  Missouri  are  the  people  of 
Kansas,"  cried  Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts  in  a  stirring 
^—oration  on  the  Fourth  of  Julv,  1855,    The  Free-Soil  emigrants 
^Bi  Kansas,  who  now  numliered  over  3000,  refused  to  recognize 
the  legislature  elected  by  the  "  border  ruffians  "  from  Missouri. 
^—Thcir  delegates  met  at  Topeka,  organized  an  antislavery  govem- 
^Bnent,  and,  following  the  example  of  California  six  years  earlier, 
applied  to  Congress  for  immediate  admission  to  the  Union  as 
,a  free  state. 
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In  the  spring  of  1856,  iht-n,  there  were  two  hostile  govem- 
mcntii  facing  each  other  ijj  Kansas,  each  charging  the  other 
with  fraud  and  violence.  The  Free-Soil  party  was  determined 
that  Kansas  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  slave  interests  of 
Missouri.  "  If  slavery  in  Missouri  is  impossible  with  freedom 
in  Kansas,"  said  their  leader,  Robinson,  "  then  slavery  in 
Missouri  must  die  that  freedom  in  Kansas  may  live."  The 
proslavery  men,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  they  would 
win  Kansas,  though  they  had  to  wade  in  blood  to  their  knees. 
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CivU  War  in  Kansas,  1855-1S57 

It  was  ineviiable  ihat  deeds  of  violence  should  occur  under 
such  circumstances.  The  Missourian  invaders  were  always 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  quantities  of  Hharpe's  rifles  Iiad  been 
sent  out  from  the  North  for  the  defense  of  freedom  in  Kansas. 
The  Free-Suiiers  fortified  their  capital,  Lawrence,  by  earthworks, 
and  planted  a  cannon  in  the  town.  It  needed  only  the  spark 
to  start  the  conflagration.  That  was  furnished  by  the  attempt 
of  a  sheriff  to  serve  a  warrant  for  arresl  on  a  citizen  in  I-aw- 
rence.  An  assassin  shot  the  sherilT  in  lite  back,  severely 
wounding  him.  The  Free-Soil  authorities  (who  were  making 
every  effort  to  avert  deeds  of  violence)  denounced  the  act  and 


offered  a  reward  for  the  capture  of  the  assassin.  But  the 
deed  was  done.  The  Missourians  gathered  "  to  wipe  out 
liX.awrence."  They  attacked  die  town  on  the  twenty-first  of  May, 
I S56.  destroyed  the  public  buildings,  the  Kree  State  Hotel,  and 
the  printing  offices  of  the  abolitionist  papers,  sacked  and  bunied 
■private  dwellings,  and  retired,  leaving  the  citizens  destitute 
and  desperate. 

The  sack  of  Lawrence  was  frightfully  aveijged  three  days 
[later.    John  Urown,  an  old  man  of  the  stock  of  the  Puritans, 
;,with  the  Furitan  idea  that  he  was  appointed  bv  God  to  smite 
lis  enemies,  led  a  small  band  of  men  (including  his  four  sons) 
a  proslaver)'  settiement  on  the  banks  of  Pottawatomie  Creek, 
[and  there  dragging  five  men  from  tlieir  beds  at  dead  of  night, 
^massacred  them  in  cold  bloocl.    Thenceforward  there  was  war 
Kansas  when  Free->SoiIers  met   proslavery  men.    The  dis- 
tracted territory  was  given  over  to  feud  and  violence.    ''  Bitter 
remembrances  tilled  each  inan's  mind,"  wrote  an  Englishman 
^ho  traveled  through  Kansas  at  this  time,   "  and  Impelled  to 
[daily  acts  of  hostility  and  not  unfrequent  bitwdshed."    "  Bleed- 
Kansas  "  becai^ie  the  topic  of  the  hour  throughout  the  North. 
It  was  folly  in  the  administration  at  Washington  to  think  that 
Fit  could  suU  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  nonintervention  in.  the  ter- 
ritories  when  civil  war  was  going  on    in    Kansas.     President 
[Pierce  ignored  the  situation  as  long  as  he  could,  declaring  in  his 
lessage  of  December,  1855  (when  a  force  of  1500  Missourians 
fas  already  encamped  on  the  \\'akarusa  River,  waiting  to  attack 
^wrence),  that  there  had  been  disorderly  acts  in  Kansas  but 
that  nothing  had  occurred  as  yet  "  to  justify  the  interposition  of 

I  the  federal  executive."  The  next  month,  however.  Pierce  sent 
a  special  message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  took  sides  squarely 
with  the  proslavery  party  in  Kansas.  He  did  not  deny  that 
there  might  have  been  "irregularities"  in  the  election  of  the 
territorial  legislature,  but  he  recognized  that  legislature  an  the 
lawful  one  and  declared  his  intention  of  supporting  it  with  alt 
)rity  of  the  United  States.    The  message  plainlv  sUo'h^ 
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the  hand  of  the  Secrctai-y  cif  War,  Jefferson  Davis  of  Missis- 
sippi, who  LonLrulled  the  administrdilon  of  I'resident  fierce. 

It  was  folly  also  in  Douglas  to  think  that  the  slavery  ques- 
tion could  be  '*  banished  from  the  halls  of  Conpres.s  "  by  the 
Kansas- Nebraska  Act.  The  very  passage  of  that  act,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  caused  the  election  of  enough  Anti-Nebraska  men  to 
Congress  in  1854  to  change  a  large  Democratic  majority  into  a 
minority.  Aftef  a  contest  of  two  months  the  House  elected  an 
Anti  Nebraska  man,  N.  P.  Banks  of  Massachusetts,  as  Speaker, 
and  "  Blt!cding  Kansas "  became  thu  issue  of  die  session. 
Bailies  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  proceed  to  Kansas 
and  investigate  the  condition  of  the  territory.  Every  new  report 
of  violence  furnished  the  text  for  stirring  orations. 

i)\\  the  twentieth  of  May  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts 
delivered  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  "  The  Crime  against 
Kansas,"  which  was  the  most  unsparing  philippic  ever  pro- 
nounced ill  Congress.  Sumner  lashed  tlie  slaveholders  with  a 
tongue  of  veiwm.  He  spared  neither  coarse  abuse  nor  scathing 
sarcasm.  He  attacked  by  name  the  instigators  of  the  "  mur- 
derous robbers  from  Missouri,''  the  "hirelings  picked  frv>m  the 
drunken  spew  and  vomit  of.  civilization."  He  poured  out  his 
vials  of  scornful  insult  upon  the  heads  of  the  slave-driving 
''  ari.«*toerats  "  of  tlie  South,  until  even  the  masters  of  invective 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  stared  aghast  at  his  furious  courage. 

Among  the  senators  espcciallv  singled  out  for  Sumner's 
shafts  wiis  A.  P.  lluiler  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  ill  and 
absent  from  Washington  at  the  lime  of  tlie  speech.  Two  days 
later  Preston  Krooks,  a  representative  from  South  Carolina  and 
a  relative  of  Senator  lUiller,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  late  in 
the  afternoon,  when  Sumcier  was  bending  over  his  desk  at  worli, 
and  beat  him  almost  to  death  with  a  heavy  gutta-percha  cane.* 

1  Sumner.  wImjii  he  lu:!  lufTicienlly  recovered  from  the  shack  of  this  tcrribte 
beating,  went  to  Kuropc  for  treatnwni  at  the  hands  of  the  miut  dutingiilMhed 
spccinlisls.  He  wuAalitc  i>^  vcauihc  hU  ECiil  in  tlic  Srnair  (whii-h  had  been  kcjil 
v3tanlforl)itn)  in  iSjy,  Inithe  ucvct  recovered  Uis  old-iirac  biillLancy.  Mb  death, 
ai  iSts.  t*aj  due  to  the  eRccU  ol  the  Injurica  adtnini«tercd  by  Brooks. 
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limners  speech  liad  been  outrai^eous.  but  Brooks's  attack  was 
unspeakably  base  and  cowardly.  I'he  motion  to  cspcl  Kruoks 
from  Congress  failed  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote,  owing  to 
the  support  pivfn  him  by  the  Southern  members,  and  when  he 
resigned  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  immediately  reelected  by 
ihc  almost  uniuiimous  voice  of  his  district  in  South  Carolina. 

Sumner's  speech^  the  attack  of  Rronks,  the  sack  of  Lawrence, 
and  the  massacre  on  the  Vouawatomie  all  occurred  within 
llic  five  days,  May  19-24,  1S56.  These  events  were  a  sad 
commentar)*  on  "  popular  sovereignty  "  in  Kansas,  and  a  sinister 
omen  for  Uie  approaching  presidtniial  campaign.  The  Repub- 
lican nominating  convention  arranged  for  at  Pittsburg  met  at 
Philadelphia,  June  17,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  liunker 
Hill.  'J'hc  platform  adopted  declared  that  it  was  "  both  die 
;t  and  ihc  duty  of  Congress"  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
territories.  It  condemned  the  policy  of  the  administration  in 
Kansas,  denounced  the  Qstcnd  Manifesto,  and  demanded  the 
immediate  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  slate.  Chase  and 
ward,  the  leading  men  of  the  party,  were  both  passed  over 
n  account  of  their  former  prominence  in  the  Democratic  and 
c  Whig  party  respectively ;  and  John  C-  Fremont,  of  Cahfomia, 
the  Pathfinder,"  renowned  for  his  explorations  and  his  military 
:r\'ice3  in    the   far  West  (see  p.   352),   was  nominated  for 

;ident,  with  Dayton  of  New  Jersey  for  Vice  President 
'11k-  sdcclion  of  both  of  the  candidates  from  free  states 
as  in  the  eyes  of  the  South  a  proof  of  the  sectional  character 
the  Republican  party  —  the  "  Blaclt  Republicans,"  as  the 
.Southerners  called  them  on  account  of  ttieir  interest  in  the 
negro.  From  all  over  the  South  came  threats  that  Fremont's 
ion  would  mean  the  end  of  ;he  Union.  "  The  Southern 
states,"  wrote  Clnvemor  Wise  of  Virginia,  "will  not  submit 
to  a  sectional  election  of  a  Frec-Soilcr  or  Black  Republican. 
.  .  .  If  Fre'mont  is  elected  this  l?nion  will  not  last  tme  year 
from  November  next.  .  .  .   The  countty  was  never  in  such 
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The  Democrats  too  passed  over  their  great  leader,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.,  nnd  nominated  James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  dignified,  formal,  jnediocre  gentleman,  who  was  esptuially 
"  available  "  because  he  had  been  ahsetit  in  England  as  minister 
during  the  Kansas  staiggle.  The  Democrats  realized  that  the 
pacification  of  Kansas  was  the  most  important  element  of  their 
success  in  the  approaching  election.  Kverj'  fresh  deed  of  vio- 
lence reported 
from  the  terri- 
tory was  mak- 
ing thousands 
of  Republican 
converts.  Dem- 
ocratic party 
leaders  vainly 
tried  to  get 
Congress  to  pass 
the  Toombs  bill 
in  midsummer, 
providing  for 
a  new  census 
in  Kansas  and 
the  election  of 
a  terriioriat  con- 
vention under 
supervision  uf 
five      commis- 


CQUIbmi 


The  Election  of  1856 

The  first  Kepublican  campaign 


woners  appointed  by  the  President.  But  the  Republicans  had 
had  their  experience  of  Pierce  and  were  not  v/illing  to  let  him 
chocrae  the  umpires  for  the  Kansas  elections.*  Failing  in  Con- 
gress, the  I  >emocrats  af^eafed  to  the  executive  to  interpose  in 

1  Dotigltis  angilly  :iccuspd  the  Republicans  of  wcmiing  to  Veep  the  dvU  war 
alive  in  Kansas,  foi  tlie  iwkc  uf  winning  vote*.  "An  angel  from  hmvcn,"  he 
declared,  "could  not  n-ritc  a  bill  lo  rvsioie  prace  in  Kaii&us  that  w-uuld  be 
accept-nblc  to  the  abolition  Republican  party  previoiu  to  the  next  presidential 
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insas,  and  Pierce  sent  out  a  new  governor  (the  third  in  two 
years),  Geary  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a,ijthority  to  use  iJie  United 
States  troops  to  restore  order.  Geary  drove  the  Missourian  in- 
vaders out  and  stanched  tlie  wounds'of  bleeding  Kansas  (Sep- 
tember, 1856).  The  election  was  saved  for  the  Democrata. 
Buchanan,  carried  aD  the  slave  states  (except  Maryland),  besides 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Illinais,  and  California. 
His  electoral  vote  was  174  to  114  for  Fremont. 

The  whole  ainservative  element  of  the  country  was  relieved  578.  sienifl. 
by  tlie  result  of  the  election.    IKichanan  was  deemed  a  ''  safe  "  ""ctinn'oT" 
man,  while    the    erratic,    popular    P'remont,    backed    by    the  '"s* 
abolitionists  of  the  North,  might  have  precipitated  a  crisis,  even 
if  the  Soutliern  slates  repented  of  their  threats  of  disunion  in 
case  of  his  election.    Still  the  new  Republican  party,  in  its  first 
presidential  cannpaign,  with  a  comparatively  weak  candidate  at 
that,  had  made  a  remarkable  fight.    It  had  carried  eleven  states 
and  polled  1,341,264  votes  to  1,838,169  for  Buchanan.    With 
an  enthusiasm  as  great  as  that  with  which,  in  the  summer's 
campaign,  they  had  .shouted,  "  Free  speech,  free  press,  free  soil, 
/■>r-mont  and  Victory  | "  the    Kepublicaiis  now  closed  llicir 
t^TBiiks,  and  entered  on  the  next  four  years'  campai^  with  the 
battle  song  of  Whittier,  the  bard  of  freedom,  ringing  in  their 
ears: 

Then  sound  agair  [he  bugles. 

Call  the  tnustcr-roU  anew  ; 
If  momtis  have  well-nigh  won  the  field, 

What  may  not  four  years  do  ? 


'A  House  i»ivided  against  Itself" 

Uuchanan's  election  gave  promise  of  peace.  Order  had  been  S79.  Th«  | 
restored  in  Kansas  by  the  intervention  of  the  United  Sjates  S»Aon^'i«sS 
troops,  and  ihe  danger  of  an  "  abolitionist"  president  averted.  j 

The  country  was  on  a  flood  tide  of  material  prosperity  (see  p.  367). 
[The  national  debt,  which  stood  at  $68,000,000  in  1850,  had 
ibeen  reduced  to  less  than  ^30,000,000.   The  Walker  tariff  oi 
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1846,  though  modt-niic,  was  hrinpng  intti  the  Treasury  so  1; 
a  suqjlus  that  a  new  tariff  bill  was  passed  wtthuut  opposition 
in  the  last  month  of  Pierce's  term  (February,  1857),  reducing 
the  rates  by  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  If  only  the  persistent 
slavery  agitiition  could  have  been  put  to  rest,  the  land  and  the 
people  of  America  would  have  been  the  happiest  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Huchanan  w:is  sincerely  anxious  for  harmony.  He  selected 
three  Northern  and  four  Southern  men  for  his  cabinet,  with  the 
veteran  author  of  the  popular-sovereignty  doctrine,  Lewis  Cass, 
for  the  leading  position  of  Secretary  of  State.  He  declared  in 
his  inaugural  address  that  he  owed  his  election  "  to  the  inherent 
love  for  the  (Constitution  and  ihe  I'nion  which  still  animates  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,"  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
long  agitation  on  slavery  was  now  "  approaching  its  end."  But 
bcforethe  echoes  of  the  inaugural  speech  had  died  away,  an  event 
occurred  which  again  roused  the  indigna:ion  of  the  antislavery 
men  of  the  North,  and  won  thousands  more  to  the  conviction 
thiit  the  sections  of  our  country  could  not  dwell  together  In  har- 
mony until  slavcrj*  was  either  banished  from  our  soil  or  ex- 
tended to  every  part  of  the  Union.  This  event  was  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  delivered  March  6,  1857. 

Dred  Scott,  a  negro  slave  belonging  to  a  man  in  Missouri, 
had  been  taken  by  his  master  intw  free  territory  in  the  North- 
west and  bniught  back  again  to  Missouri.  Some  years  later  he 
sued  his  master's  widow  for  his  freedom,  on  the  ground  that 
residence  in  a  free  territory  had  emancipated  him.  'I"hc  case 
readied  tlie  highest  court  of  Missouio,  which  pronounced  against 
Scott's  claim.  Meanwhile  he  had  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
New  Yorker  named  Sandfocd,  and  again  sued  for  his  freedom 
in  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  Missouri.'  The  federal 
court  rendered  the  same  decision  as  the  state  court,  and  Drcd's 

*  When  a  dtiien  »>f  rnc  stale  Kile*  a  i-ttwen  i>f  another  stntr,  the  case  t* 
tried  in  Ji  federal,  or  United  St^tei.  court.  Of  cmiirae,  the  nrKro  sbve,  Hrrd 
ScMt,  did  not  initiate  diis  case  himself.  1 1  whs  manai;c<j  by  :tnti»bvcry  mco  in 
Minsmin  ifho  wished  lo  lest  ihc  po*\lJi.iTi  vX  the  CQurui  gn  thi-  sulijeei  of  slaveiy, 
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IS  appealed  the  case  to  ihc  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
!S.  The  only  question  before  the  Supreme  ("ourt  was 
whether  it  should  sustain  the  4(-'cision  of  the  federal  court  in 
tissouri  or  reverse  it  But  after  the  decision  was  made,  sus- 
taining the  Missouri  court  in  denying  Dred  Scott  his  litjcrty, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Roger  B.  Taney  of 
Maryland,  who  had  been  'appointed  by  President  Jackson  on 
tlie  death  of  John  Marshall  in  1835,  went  on  to  deliver  a  long 
opinion '  on  the  status  of  the  negro.  The  negro  was  not  a  citi- 
zen, he  declared,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Constitulion  of  the  United 
States.  That  Constitution  was  made  for  white  men  only.  The 
blacks,  at  the  time  of  iis  adoption,  were,  in  Taney's  words,  "  sh> 

I  far  inferior  that  they  had  no  rights  whic]i  the  white  man  was 
bound  to  respect."  Not  being  a  citizen,  the  negro  coiild  jiot  sue 
in  a  coitri  of  the  United  States,  and  no  law  of  Congress  was 
iconstitutional  which  pretended  to  confirm  or  protect  him  in  legal 
rights.  In  a  word,  the  national  government  had  wS  mnrw  juris- 
diction  over  slaves  than  over  any  other  properly  of  the  citizens 
^■of  the  various  states  of  the  Union. 

^V     The  Southerners  were  jubihuit.    At  last  the  extreme  pro-  582.  impor- 

^Rslavery  doctrine__iji  Calhoun  and    Davis  (note,   p.   353)   was 

^■recognized  by  the  federal  power  a.t  Washington,  and  by  the 

most  august  branch  of  that  power,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

United  States.   "  llie  nation  has  achieved  a  triumph  ;  acctional- 

sm  has  been  rebuked  and  abolitionism  has  been  staggered  and 

tunned/'   said  a   Richmond  paper.    But  the   Northern  press 

Bpoke  of  "  sullied    ermine "    and    "  judicial    robes   polluted    in 

le  filth  of  prnslavery  politics."    "  The  people  of  the  United 

Jtates,"   cried   Seward,    "  never    can   and    never   will    accept 

>rinciples  so  abhorrent." 

Flushed  with  their  victory  in  the  Dred  Scoit  case,  the  ex- 
reme  proslaver)'  men  made  still  further  demands  on  the  national 
jvemmcnt.    Uuchanan  had  sent  a  fair  and  able  governor  to 

•  An  opinion  rxprrvseil  bya  judge  heyontl  wlwt  is  called  fur  in  (be  actnal  cane 
I  called  obiitr  dittum.  a  Ljktin  phrase  meaiung  literally  "  i|K*ken  by  dw  <kviJ' 
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succeed  Geary  in  Kansas,  in  the  person  of  Robert  J.  Walker  cf 
Mississippi,  cx-Sccretary  of  Ute  Treasury.  Under  Walker's  call 
a  convention  met  at  [.ecompton,  Kansas,  in  September,  1857,  to 
frame  a  constitution  for  the  territory.  The  Free-Soil  men  refused 
to  attend  the  convention,  remembering  the  frauds  of  the  earlier 
elections,  but  they  were  persuaded  by  Walker's  good  faith  to 
take  part  in  the  elections  for  a  territorial  legislature  in  October, 
and  succeeded  in  returning  a  majority  of  Free-Soil  members. 
When  the  proslavery  convention  in  session  at  Lecompion  saw 
that  the  Free-Soil  men  would  control  the  legislature  of  the  terri- 
tory, they  determined  to  force  a  proslavery  constitution  on 
Kansas  by  fraud.  They  drew  up  a  constitution  in  whidi  the 
protection  of  all  the  existing  slave  propert)'  in  Kansas  was 
guaranteed,  and  then  submitted  it  to  the  vote  of  the  people  to 
be  adopted  with  shwery  or  nvtihout  shivery.  Whichever  way  the 
people  voted,  there  would  be  slavery  in  Kansas ;  for  a  vote  for 
"  the  constitution  with  slavery  "  meant  that  more  slaveholders 
would  be  admitted,  while  a  vote  for  '"  the  constitution  without 
slaverj'  "  meant  that  no  more  slaveholders  would  be  admitted, 
but  that  those  who  were  already  there  would  be  protected  in 
their  property.  The  Free-.Soi]  men  denounced  ihi?  fraud,  and  de- 
manded that  the  vote  should  be  simply  Yes  or  No  on  the  whole 
Lccompton  Constitution.  They  stayed  away  from  the  polls, 
and  the  proslavery  people  adopted  the  "  constitution  with 
slavery,'*  casting  in  all  6700  votes  (December  21,  '857)-  Two 
weeks  later,  the  Free-Soil  legislature  submitted  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  as  a  wkote  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  who  rejected 
it  by  a  majority  of  over  10,000.  It  was  clear  enough  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Kansas  did  not  want  slaver}*. 

When  the  news  of  the  affair  of  the  Lecompton  C-onstitution 
came  to  Buchanan's  first  Congress,  assembled  in  December, 
1857,  Douglas  immediately  protested  against  the  fraud  as  a 
violation  of  the  principle  of  popular  sovcreiEiity,  on  which  the 
territory  was  organized.  The  people  of  Kansas,  he  insisted, 
musx  be  allowed  to  vote  fairly  on  the  question  of  slaverj*  or 
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slavery  in  the  territorj'.  A  new  cnnvention  must  be  called,  and 
a  new  constitution  submitted.  But  the  Southerners  were  bound 
to  have  the  Lecompton  Canstilutiun  stand.  They  won  the 
President  to  their  side,  and  in  February,  185S,  in  spite  of  the 
10,000  majority  against  the  constitution  in  Kansas  a  month 
before,  Buchanan  s^ent  the  Lecompton  Constitution  to  the  Senate 
wilh  the  recommendation  that  Kacisas  be  admitted  as  a  state 
under  its  provisions.  Douglas  was  firm.  He  defied  the  admin- 
istration, rebuked  President  Buchanan  to  his  face,  and  labored 
with  might  and  main  to  defeat  the  bill  The  South  assailed  him 
as  a  "  traitor  "  and  a  "  renegade  "  and  a  "  Judas,"  — the  very 
epithets  with  which  he  had  been  branded  in  the  North  four 
years  earlier.  Li  spite  of  his  efforts,  tlie  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  (33  to  25),  Douglas  voting  in  the  negative  with  the  Repub- 
licans Sumner,  Ciiase,  Wade,  Hale,  and  Seward,  whom  he  had  so 
unmercifully  handled  in  the  debate  over  the  Kansas- Nebraska 
Bill.  The  liouse  defeated  the  bill  lo  admit  Kansas,  and  after  a 
conference  the  Senate  agreed  to  submit  the  Lecompton  Consti- 
tution again  to  the  people  of  the  territory,  who  again  rejected 
it  by  the  decisive  vote  of  11,000  to  3000.' 

Douglas's  second  term  in  the  United  States  Senate  was  about  S85.  doukUs 
to  expire,  and  he  returned  to  Illinois  in  the  summer  of  1858  to  "ai»  i«  thft 

make  the  canvass  for  his  reelection,  in  disgrace  with  the  admin-  «J"t«»ii'P 

'^  in  ii^ 

istration  and  in  some  private  embarrassment.'  His  Republican 
rival  for  the  senatorship  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  iwo  men 
had  known  each  other  for  twenty  years.  They  were  both  alilce 
in  being  poor  farmers'  sons,  who  had  come  into  the  growing 
litate  of  Illinois  as  young  men  and  engaged  jthere  in  the  practice 
of  law.  'Ilicy  were  alike,  too,  in  their  intense  ambition  to  make 
a  name  for  themselves  in  politics.  But  here  the  resemblance 
ceased.    While  Douglas  had  been  phenomenally  successful,  a 

^>  In  i£6i  Kansas  was  admitted  lo  tlic  Union  as  a  free  state. 
'  A  gfCM  pan  ol  nouglus'ii  fortune  had  bc«n  swept  away  by  a  wverc  Anancial 
panic  which  came  upon  xhc  country  iti   iS;7,  as  the  ttrKiill  nf  nvcrcuiiriilence  in 
the  proaperiiy  of  the  early  fifties  and  loo  sanguine  investments  in  WeKtcm  faimi 
■nd  railways. 
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national  figure  in  the  United  States  Stnatc  for  over  a  decade, 
and  twice  a  serious  competitor  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination,  Ijncoln's  national  honors  had  been  limited  to  one 
inconspicuous  term  as  a  Whip  mcmLier  of  (.."ongress  and  no 
votes  for  the  vice-prcsidcntial  nomination  in  the  Republican 
convention  of  1856.  In  appearance,  temper,  and  ihiiracter  the 
two  men  were  exact  oppositcs :  Lincoln  htdicrously  tall  and 
lanky,  awkward,  rcrftcctive,  and  slow  in  speech  and  motion; 
Douglas  scarcely  five  feet  in  height,  thickset,  SKile,  \-olcanic  in 
utterance,  impetuous  in  gesture  ;  Lincuin  undeviatingly  honest 
in  thought,  making  his  speech  always  the  servant  of  his  reason; 
Douglas,  in  his  brilliancy  of  rhetoric,  often  confusing  the  moral 
principle  for  the  sake  of  making  the  legal  point 

Simiewhat  disheailened  by  his  lack  of' success,  Lincoln  was 
losing  interest  in  pcjlitics,  when  the  repejj  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise again  rf>uRcd  him.  In  a  speech  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  in 
October,  iS54,he  warned  l>fjuglas  that  his  doctrine  would''  bring 
Yankees  and  Missourians  into  clash  over  slavery  in  Kansas,*'  and 
with  prophetic  vision  asked, ''  Will  not  the  first  drop  of  blood  so 
shed  be  the  knell  of  the  Union  ?  **  He  joined  the  new  Republi- 
can party,  and  soon  rose  to  be  its  recognized  leader  in  Illinois. 
When  the  Republican  stale  convenliun  nominated  him  for  the 
senatorship  in  June,  1S58,  he  addressed  tlic  delegates  in  a  mem- 
orable speedi :  '"  in  my  opinion  it  [the  slavery  agitation]  will  not 
cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and  passed.  A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  nol 
expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved;  I  du  ntJt  expect  tlie  house  to 
fall ;  but  I  du  ex]jcct  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become 
all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery 
will  anx-st  the  further  spread  of  it  ...  or  its  advocates  will  push 
it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  slates." 
587.  t\M  Lincoln  challenged  Douglas  to  a  series  of  debates  before  the 

Dot  BUS  de-    people  of  lllmam  on  the  respective  ments  of  the  DemocraDc 
imua,  i«j8    cfoclrinc  of    popular  sovereignty  in   the   territories  and    the 
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Republican  doctrine  of  the  control  of  slavery'  in  the  territories 
by  Congress.  The  sevea  remarkable  debates  which  followed  in 
various  parts  of  the  state  were  the  feature  of  the  campaign. 
In  them  the  prediction  of  Douglas  that  the  battle  of  slavcrj' 
would  be  fought  out  on  the  Western  plains  was  fulfilled  in  a 
way  he  Httle  suspected  when  he  made  it  The  contest  was  not 
merely  over  a  seal  in  the  Senate.  It  was  a  great  struggle, 
watched  with  interest  by  the  whole  country,  between  two 
moraJ  and  political  issues  of  immense  importance :  first,  whether 
one  man  might  dare  say  another  man  is  not  his  equal  in  the 
right  to  cam  his  bread  in  labor  as  he  sees  (it ;  and  second, 

whether  the  government 
of  the  United  States  was 
the  servant  of  the  sjavc 
power  or  its  nnaster.  ^^^ 

In  the  debate  at  Free-  5M. 
port,  Lincoln's  merciless  ^ocuS? 
logic  broug'ht  Douglas 
straight  to  the  point  of 
the  campaign.  The  Dred 
Scott  decision,  which 
Douglas  accepted  and 
defended,  declared  it  un- 
constitutional for  the  national  government  to  exclude  slavery 
from  the  territories ;  while  by  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty 
Congiess  conferred  on  a  territory  (he  right  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  for  itself.  But,  asked  Lincoln,  how  could  a  terri- 
tory forbid  slavcr\'  when  Congress  itself  could  not  ?  'ITie  territory 
was  the  creation  of  Congress.  Did  it  have  more  power  than  the 
Congress  which  created  it  ?  Could  water  rise  above  its  source  ? 
The  question  brought  the  answer  Lincoln  wanted.  Dougla-S 
still  defended  popular  sovereignty,  maintainmg  that  legislation 
hostile  to  slaver)'  by  the  peopU  of  ihe  territory  -would  make,  the 
lerritorj'  free  soil  in  spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  The 
latter  was  wily  negative,  prohibiting  Congress  to _/f7W'«/ slavery  ^ 
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the  legislation  of  i}ie  people  of  tlie  territory  was  positive, 
lishing  or  prohibiting  slavery  as  they  saw  fit.' 
S89.  The  Douglas  won  the  senatorship  by  the  narrow  margin  of  eight 
ladlCAli  It-  vott'S.  But  his  "  Freeport  ductrine  "  of  the  power  of  the  people  of 
Do^iM  ^  tenitorj-  to  exclude  slavery  by  "  hostile  legislation "'  cost  him  the 
presidency  two  years  later.  The  Southern  radicals,  already  in- 
(!ensed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Lecompton  Consdtution  in  Kans; 
now  rejected  Uauglas  completely.  They  demanded  that  C 
gress  should  interfere  positively  to  protect  slavery  in 
territories,  even  against  the  hostile  legislation  of  the  territoiy 
itself.  "Would  you  have  t'!ongress  protect  slaves  any  more  than 
any  other  property  in  the  territories?"  asked  Douglas  of  JefFerswi 
Davis.  "Yes,"  replied  Davis,  "because  slaves  are  the  only 
projjerty  the  North  will  try  to  take  from  us  in  the  territories." 
"  You  will  not  carry  a  state  north  of  the  Ohio  River  on  such  a 
platfonn."  cried  Dougla-s.  "  And  you  a>uld  not  get  the  vote  of 
Mississippi  on  yours,"  answered  Davis.  The  Democratic  part)' 
was  hopelessly  divided.  Douglas  had  railed  at  the  "  abolitionist" 
Republican  party  as  "  sectional."  Now  he  and  his  followers  were 
accused  of  ihe  same  fault  by  the  administration  of  Buchanan  and 
the  radical  Southern  leaders.  He  woke  finally  to  the  realization 
that  bis  efforts  to  hold  the  Northern  and  Southern  wings  of  the 
Democratic  party  togetlier  on  the  compromise  doctrine  of  pop- 
ular sovereignty  were  vain,  Every  concession  to  the  slaveholders 
was  only  the  basis  of  a  new  demand.  Lincoln  was  right.  'I 
house  was  divided  against  itself. 
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Thk  Election  oi-  Amkaii.am  Lincoln 

When  Ihe  presidential  year  i860  opened,  the  antislaverj-  590. 
cause  seemed  to  be  defeated  at  every  point.  There  was  hai-dly  l^to 
a  claim  of  the  South  in  the  contest  of  forty  years  since  the 
Missouri  Compromise  of  1820  that  had  not  been  yielded  by 
the  North  for  the  sake  of  securing  peace  and  preserving  the 
Union.  Congress,  which  in  1820  had  excluded  slavery  from 
the  larger  pan  of  the  Western  territorj,'  of  the  United  States  hy 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  had  by  the  Compromise  of  1850 
substituted  the  principle  of  noninterference  widi  slavery  in  the 
territories,  and  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  uf  1S54  repeated 
the  Missouri  Compmmise  outright.  All  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  except  Oregon  were  thenceforth  open  to  slaver)'. 
A  stringent  fugitive-slave  law  had  been  enacted  by  Congress 
(1850).  The  judicial  branch  of  the  government  had,  by  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  joined  the  legislative  branch  in  sanclionii^ 
the  "peculiar  institution  "  of  the  SoutJi,  declaring  that  Congress 
had  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  property  (i.e.  the  staves) 
of  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  states  in  any  part  of  the  Union 
(1857).  And  finally,  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
tiad  been  inclined,  like  the  legishtive  and  judicial  branches, 
to  a  favorable  attitude  towaid  slaveiy.  Not  one  of  the  five 
Nortlieni  Presidents  since  Jactcson's  day  (Van  Buren,  Harrison, 
Fillmore,  Pierce,  Buchanan)  had  shown  the  slightest  hostility 
toward  slavery  while  in  the  White  Hou-se,  and  the  last  two  had 
been  completely  dominated  by  Jefferson  Davis  and  Uie  other 
radical  prostavery  statesmen. 
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In  the  Southern  states  the  institution  of  slavery  seemed  fixed 
beyond  any  power  to  disturb  it.  'I'hcr  slaves  had  increased  from 
3,ooo,cK9o  in  iSzo  to  nearly'  4,000,000  in  1S60;  yet  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  cotton  in  the  mills  of  England 
and  the  North  made  the  supply  of  slaves  inadequate.  The 
same  quality  of  negro  that  sold  for  $400  in  1820  brought 
$1200  to  $1500  in  i860.  \M>y  pay  $1500  apiece  in  Virginia 
for  slaves  that  could  be  bought  for  $600  in  Cuba,  and  for  less 
than  $100  in  Africa?  said  Uic  Mississippi  planter.  A  conven- 
tion of  the  cotton-raising  states  at  Vicksburg  in  May.  1R59, 
carried  by  a  vote  of  40  to  ig  the  resolution  that  "all  laws, 
state  or  federal,  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade  ought  to  be 
repealed."  Cargoes  of  slaves  were  landed  at  Southern  ports  in 
almost  open  defiance  of  the  law  of  1807  prohibiting  the  foreign 
slave  trade.' 

The  slight  opposition  to  slavery  and  to  the  strict  laws  for 
the  coercion  of  the  negro  tliat  still  existed  in  the  South  was 
killed  by  an  unfortunate  event  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  John 
Brawn,  whose  fanatical  deed  of  murder  in  Kansas  we  have 
already  described  (p.  391),  felt  that  he  was  commissioned  by 
God  to  free  the  slaves  in  the  South.  He  conceived  the  wild  plan 
of  posting  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
small  bodies  of  armed  men,  who  should  make  descents  into  the 
plains,  seize  negroes,  and  conduct  them  back  to  his  "  camps  of 
freedom."  He  made  a  beginning  at  the  little  Virginia  town  of 
Harpers  Ferry,  at  the  junction  of  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah 
rivers,  where  with  only  eighteen  men  he  seized  the  United 

1  In  1859  tlip  yacht  WtTmitrt:''  landril  300  slaves,  brought  direct  from  the 
African  coast,  al  Brunswick^  Georgia.  They  were  disiTit»itcd  as  far  as  Mtrmpliis, 
Tetinessec.  The  owncrandihc  captain  of  the  vessel  were  indicted  una  charge  of 
breaking  ihe  (ctlcra)  law  til  iSn?,  bul  nu  Southern  jurj-  could  be  foucd  to  convict 
them,  and  they  went  free.  Douglas  tuid  that  i;,ooo  staves  wcie  inipoftnl  in  the 
last  yetm  of  the  <lccade  i35o-iS6a.  What  a  contract  to  tlie  attitude  of  Thomas 
Jcffcraon,  who  wrote  in  his  presidcnlial  message  of  December,  1S06,  "  1  c«n- 
g:ntulstc  yuu,  fellow  citiiens,  on  the  approach  of  the  period  at  which  you  may 
[prohibitj  all  fiirilu-r  vinhtinns  of  human  rights,  which  have  so  long  been  coiv- 
tinned  on  the  unoffending  inhabitant  of  Africa,  and  which  the  nuirality,  the 
nputatioti,  and  (he  best  interests  of  ourcountiy  have  long  been  eager  to  proscribe." 
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states  armon',  and,  raiding  the  houses  of  a  few  of  the  neigh- 
boring planters,  forcibly  freed  about  thirty  of  their  slaves. 
There  was  no  response  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  to  John 
Brown's  raid  in  their  behalf.  They  -were  huddlt^d  together  with 
his  men  in  the  armory,  rather  bewildered,  and  mon?  like  captives 
than  newly  baptized  freemen,  when,  a  detachment  of  United 
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United  States  Marines  stonning  tbc  Arsenal  at  Harpers  Fcriy 


States  marines  from  Washington  arrived  on  the  scene  and  cap- 
tured Brown's  band  after  a  short,  shajp  struggle  (October  ly, 
1859).    Brown,  severely  wounded,  was  tried  for  treason  by  the 
laws  of  Virginia.    He  pleaded  only  his  divine  commission  fo^ 
his  defense,  and  was  speedily  condemned  and  hanged.        ^^ 

The  South  was  persuaded  that  John  Brown's  attempt  to  in-  593.  Btr«et 
dtc  the  negroes  to  revolt  was  backed  by  influential  men  at  the  "°  *''*soii  t 
North,  especially  when  Bmwn  was  hailed  as  a  martyr  by  thou- 
of  anlisiavery  men  who  were  jubilant  to  see  a  b\o^ 
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Struck  for  fret-dam,  even  if  it  were  a  murderous  blow.^  From 
the  day  at  John  Urown's  raid  many  thousands  in  the  Soudi 
were  persuaded  that  the  "  Black  Rcpubiicans "  were  deter- 
mined to  let  loose  upon  their  wives  and  children  the  horrors 
of  negro  massacre. 

E^rly  in  February,  i860,  Jefferson  Davis  brought  into  the 
Senate  a  set  of  resolutions  containing  the  demands  of  ihe  South. 
Muiiglas's  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  was  entirely  repu- 
diated. Congress  must  protect  slavery  in  ever\-  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Ignited  States;  for  the  territories  were  the  common 
possession  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  open  to  the  citizens  of  all 
the  states  with  all  their  property.  'I'he  Northern  states  must 
repeal  their  Personal-Liberty  laws,  and  cease  lo  interfere  with 
the  thoroughgoing  execution  of  the  I'ligitive-Slave  Law  of  1S50. 
The  nred  Scott  decision  must  be  respected,  and  no  attempt 
be  made  by  Coiigress  to  trespass  on  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
states  to  regulate  slavery  for  themselves.  These  extreme  pro- 
.slaver\'  resolutions,  which  demanded  everything  but  the  actual 
iiitroductinn  of  slavery  inm  the  free  states  of  the  North,  were 
intended  as  a  platfomi  for  the  Democratic  party  in  the  apjjroach- 
ing  convention  for  tlie  choice  of  a  presidential  candidate. 

At  the  close  of  the  same  month  of  I'ebruarj',  1860,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Republicans  of  the  Kastcm 
states,  delivered  a  notable  speech  in  the  hall  of  the  Cooper 
Union,  New  York  City.  Sinee  the  debates  with  Douglas  in 
1S58,  Lincoln  had  been  recognized  in  Llie  Wcsl  as  the  leading 
man  of  the  Republican  party,  but  before  the  Cooper  Union 
speech  the  East  did  not  accord  him  a  place  beside  Seward  and 


■  The  tmse  feeling  in  Clie  Nurlh  ted  many  rxen  cf  role  (o  milnracr  John 
llrawn'6  dcrti  in  words  of  extravagant  pniiKr.  Theodore  I'^rkcr  declared  ibu 
his  chances  for  canhly  immonaJity  were  double  those  of  any  other  man  of  the 
centur)- ;  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  cx-cn  oompared  the  hanging  of  John  Urown 
with  the  crucifixion  of  Jcbus  Chciiit.  The  funds  »nd  fircAnns  for  Brown's  expe- 
dition of  course  rame  from  the  NailH,  tint  tite  men  whi'i  tcntnltuled  litem  (with 
pcritaps  one  or  Vko  exceptions)  thought  they  vicrc  10  be  used  in  Kaiisa*  and  not 
toT  a  raid  in  the  state  of  V')ig;lnia,  John  llro«^'n-s  deed  ul  Hnrpcrs  Fcrrj,  Ulce 
Ab  (feed  at  the  PottawiitutniG,  de«eTvc&  onV)  wcmdemiuitiuu. 


Sumner,    His  clothes  were   ill-liiUng,   his  voice  was  high  and 

tthin,  his  gestures  were  awkward  as  he  stood  before  the  cultured 
audience  of  New  Vork ;  but  afl  these  things  were  forgotten  as 
he  proceeded  with  accurate  historical  knowledge,  keen  argu- 
ment, lucid  exposition,  :ind  great  charity  to  expound  the  posi- 
tioii  of  the  Republican  party  an  the  issue  of  slavery.  He 
showed  that  a  majoritv  of  the  signers  of  the  I.)eclaration  of 
^^  Independence  had  voted  for  the  restriction  of  slavery;  that 
^BCongress  had  repeatedly  legislated  to  controll  slavery  in  Oie 
'        territories  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  South  had  accepted 

taiid  even  voted  for  the  laws ;  that  no  particle  of  proof  could 
be  adduced  to  show  that  the  Republican  party  or  any  member 
of  it  had  anything  to  do  with  John  llrown's  raid  at  Harpers 
ferr)' ;  that  the  t;dk  of  the  Southerners  about  the  disasters 
wliich  the  electiijin  of  a  Republican  president  would  bring  upon 
them  was  the  product  of  their  own  imagination  ;  and  that  the 
threats  of  the  South  to  break  up  the  Union  in  aisc  of  such  I 

^1  election  were  simply  the  argument  of  the  highway  robber. 
He  concluded  by  a  ringing  appeal  to  the  men  of  the  North  to 
stand  by  their  principles  in  the  behef  that  right  makes  might. 
he  speech  was  not  a  formal  reply  to  Uavis's  resolutions,  but  it 
served  as  such.  U  was  a  clear  statement  of  the  Republic-an 
doctrine  that,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney, 
ongress  had  full  power  to  prohibit  slavery*  in  the  territories. 
The  speech  made  Lincoln  a  serious  candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican nominarion  for  President 

The  great  conventions  of  i860,  which  were  to  nominate  596.  The 
candidates  for  the  most  important  prejiidcntial  election  in  our  D^Bmoctatic     ' 
jhistor)',  began  with  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  delegates  at  convention  xt ; 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  April  23.    It  was  evident  that  the  April,  i860'    j 
struggle  in  die  DcmocTatic  convention  would  be  between  the  | 

,  Douglas  men  and  the  supporters  of  iJie  Davis  resolutions.   The 
)ouglas  platform  won  by  a  margin  of  about  thirty  votes,  where- 
upon the  Alabama  delegation,  led  by  William  L.  Yancey,  for  ten 
^ears  an  ardent  advocate  of  secession,  marched  out  o£  Uvt  V«J&.. 
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'ITie  Alabama  delegates  were  followed  by  those  of  five  other 
cotton  states,  the  chairineii  of  these  delegations  bidding  their 
fellow  Democrats  farewell  "  in  valedictories  which  seemed  ad- 
dressed Eess  to  the  convention  llian  to  the  Union."  Glenn  of 
Mississippi,  pale  with  suppressed  emotion,  declared,  "  In  sixty 
days  you  will  see  a  united  South  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  I  " 
In  refusing  to  abide  by  the  vote  of  tlie  regular  Democratic 
convention  supporting  Douglas's  doctrine  of  popular  sovercignt)' 
(which  of  course  meant  the  nomination  of  Douglas  for  President), 
the  extreme  proslavcry  men  uf  the  South  deliberately  split  the 
Democratic  party  and  thereby  made  probable  the  election  of 
the  Republican  candidate.  It  was  the  reckless  deed  of  men 
who  were  determined  to  listen  to  no  further  discussion  of  their 
demands  for  the  recognition  of  slavery  as  a  right,  - —  a  moral, 
social,  and  political  right.  Alexander  Stephens  of  Georgia,  per- 
haps the  ablest  statesman  of  the  South,  said  that  wiihtn  a 
twelvemonth  of  the  disruption  of  the  Democratic  convention 
at  Charleston  the  nation  would  be  engaged  in  a  bloody  civil 
war.    And  so  it  was. 

The  two  wings  of  the  Democratic  parly  reassembled  in  June 
at  Baltimore.  The ''regulars"  nominated  Douglas,  and  ilic  rad- 
ical proslavcr)'  '^  bolters  "  nominated  John  C.  Urcckinridge  of 
Kentucky,  Vice  President  during  Iluchanan's  term. 
597.  TbeR«-  Meanwhile  the  Republican  convention  had  met  in  Chicago 
veniiML"*""'  (May  1 6)  in  a  huge  structure  called  the  "Wigwam."  Ten 
^'J'^'b&j''  "*'  lliuusand  people  packed  the  building,  while  outside  tens  of 
thousands  more  were  breathlessly  waiting  in  hopes  to  hear  that 
the  favorite  son  of  the  West,  "  honest  Abe  "  Lincoln,  the  "  rail- 
splitter,"  had  been  chosen  to  lead  the  party  to  victory.  The 
delegates  adopted  a  platform  asserting  the  right  and  duty  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  further  spread  of  slavery  into  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.  They  condemned  Buchanan's 
administration  for  its  encouragement  of  the  Lecompton  fraud, 
demanded  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  state, 
and  denounced  the  opinion  of  Taney  in  the  Dred  Scolt  case. 


I 


» 


*Tvas  a>n.sidered  the  leading^  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomi-  Abraham'" 
nation,  which  he  himself  confidently  expected.  Other  aspiranis  ^"^^^^ 
for  the  honor  were  Chaac  of  Ohio,  Bates  of  Missouri,  Cameron 
of  Pennsylvania.  Smith  fif  Indiana,  and  Lincoln  of  Illinois. 
Seward  led  on  the  first  ballot,  but  he  could  not  command  the 
233  votes  necessary  for  nomination.  He  was  suspected  in 
some  states  of  being  intimately  allied  with  the  abolitionists, 
and  in  others  of  being  too  closely  connected  with  the  political 
machine  in  New  York  state.  His  vote  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionan',  while  delegation  after  delegation  went  over  to  Lincoln. 

n  the  third  ballot  Lincoln  was  nominated  and  the  convention 
'cnt  wild.  Tandemonium  reigned  within  the  hall,  while  cannon 
boomed  wnthoiit.  Men  shouted  and  d.inced  and  marched  and 
sang.  They  hugged  and  kissed  each  other,  lliey  wept,  they 
fainted  for  joy.  Seward,  although  his  friends  were  stunned 
with  disappointment,  showed  his  nobility  nf  character  and  his 
devotion  to  the  Republican  cause  by  an  instant  and  hearty 
support  of  .-Abraham  Lincoln.' 

There  was  a  fourth  ticket  in  the  field,  headed  by  John  liel!  599.  The 
of  Tennessee  and  supported  by  the  old  Whigs  and  Union  meti  noMi'umon 
in  the  South,  espcxially  in  the  border  states.   Their  platform  ^^ 
was  silent  on  the  subject  of  slaver;,',  simply  declaring  "  for  the 
maintenance   of    the    Union    and    the    Constitution,    and    the 
enforcement  of  the  laws." 

In  the  election  on  the  sixth  of  November  Lincoln  carried  all  600.  Lin- 
thc  Northern  states  except  New  Jersey,  receiving  iSo  electoral  tion.Vovflm- 
votes.    Douglas  got  only  12  electoral  votes,  from  Missouri  and  **'*•  **^ 
New  Jersey.    Bell  carried  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia, 
with  39  votes.    And  Breckinridge  got  the  72  voles  of  the  rest 


I  Seward's  diaappointmenl  is  ezpres&cci  in  a  letter  to  bis  wife,  wrllten  May  30, 
860 :  "  I  sun  a  l«u(Ier  depuseO  by  my  onn  jKirty  in  the  hnur  of  orgaiit»itifiD  for 
dcrixivc  banlc."  Lincoln  recognized  Seward's  valuable  support  and  great  gifts 
when  he  bcWowed  on  him  the  office  of  ^erreiary  of  State,  The  other  aspiranfii 
foi  tite  nuini nation,  Oiase,  Sinitli,  lialcs,  wnd  Cantcrun,  uIko  re-Lcived  pluses  in 
UncolD'i  fint  cabinet. 
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of  tlic  Southern  states.  But  the  electoral  vote  does  not  lell  the 
storj'  of  (he  election.  Douglas  poUed  a  ver^'  lar^  popular  vote 
in  all  the  states  of  the  North  (see  map).  He  received  1,370,- 
000  votes  to  LitR-oln's  i.36o.ooo.  and  would  have  easily  won 

with  the  support  of  the  united 
DemrxTatic  jxirty.  He  was 
repudiated  by  tlie  adminis- 
Iration  of  Buchanan  and  by 
the  radical  .slaver}'  leaders  of 
the  South,  yet  he  received 
nearly  twice  as  many  votes 
(. '  ■570)Ooo  to  840,000)  as 
their  candidate,  Breckinridge. 
It  was  a  wonderful  testimony 
to  his  personal  and  politick 
liold  on  his  countrymen. 
Again,  although  Lincoln  re- 
ceived 180  electoral  votes  to 
125  for  Douglas,  fk-II,  and 
Breckinridge  combined,  hb 
popular  vote  was  only  1,860,- 
000  to  2,Sio,ooo  cast  against 
him.'  He  was  the  choice  of 
less  than  half  the  voters  of 
the  country,  —  a  fact  which 
;;ot:s  far  to  explain  his  cau- 
tious, conciliatory  cxinduct  in 
oftice.  Finally,  the  election 
showed  that  the  South  as  a 
whole  was  not  in  favor  of  secession  in  i860.  For  Douglas  and 
Bell,  both  stanch  Union  men,  polled  135,000  votes  more  than 
Breckinridge  in  the  slave  states. 

'  The  electoral  system  of  choice  of  President  maj'  Ml  to  thaw  the  popular 
choice.  The  candidate  vyho  Tcoctve*  most  votes  (a  plurality)  In  anysuue  ^u  *ff 
the  cOcrtnnil  voIck  of  that  sUit«,  tticrugli  his  (i|i[>i)iirn!s  nantmeti  may  poll 
than  double  \m  vote,  as  Lincoln'*  o^vonnols  did  in  California  and  Oregon. 
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The  legislature  of  South  Carolina  was  in  session  when  the 
election  of  Linailn  was  announced.  It  had  met  to  choose  the 
presidential  electors  for  the  state/  and  after  choosing  Rreckin- 
ridgc  electors  it  had  voted  to  remain  in  session  until  the  result 
of  the  election  was  known,  threatening  to  advise  the  secession 
of  the  state  in  case  the  "Black  Republican"  candidate  were 
successful-  It  now  im- 
mediately called  a  con- 
vention of  the  state  to 
meet  the  next  month  to 
carry  out  its  threat  of  se- 
cession. Onihe  twentieth 
of  December  the  con- 
vention met  at,  Charles- 
ton and  carried,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  its 
1 69  members,  the  reso- 
lution that  "  the  Union 
now  subsistinj;  between 
South  Carolina  and  the 
other  slates,  under  the 
name  of  the  United  States 
of  Amgriiui,  is  hereby 
dissol  ved. ' '  'Vht  ordi- 
nance of  secession  was 

met  with  demonstrations  of  joy  by  llie  people  of  Soutli  ("arolina. 
The  city  of  Charleston  was  decked  with  the  palmetto  flag  of  the 
state.  Salvos  of  artillery  were  fired,  houses  were  draped  with 
blue  bunting,  and  the  bells  were  rung  in  a  hundred  churches. 
The  ancient  communweaJth  of  South  Carolina,  after  many 
threats  and  warnings,  had  at  last  "  resumed  "  its  position  aa  a 
free  and  independent  state. 

<  South  Carolina  was  the  only  smtc  in  i860  that  continued  die  custom,  coniTnon 
in  the  early  dayti  of  uur  liunnry  (o  innnt  of  itie  Niair.-^,  uf  rhonsing  pivsidt^ntiol 
electors  by  vot«  of  the  Ic^sbturc.  In  all  the  other  itatcs  tlicy  had  come  to  be 
choccn  by  vote  of  the  people. 
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Within  six  weeks  after  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  the 
states  of  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana.  Georgia,  and  , 
Texas  had  severed  their  connectio]i  with  die  Union.    Delegates 
from   these  seven  "sovereign  states"  met  at  Montgomcr)-, 

Alabiirna,  February  4,  1S61, 
and  organized  a  new  Cotv 
fcderacy.  Jefferson  Davis 
of  Mississippi  was  chosen 
president,  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  vice 
president.  A  constitution 
was  drawn  up  and  submitted 
to  the  people  of  the  Con- 
federate States  Utr  ratifica- 
tion. This  constitution  was 
very  similar  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Stales, 
except  that  slavery  was  ex- 
pressly sanctioned,  Congress 
was  forbidden  t<>  levy  pro- 
tective duties,  the  President 
was  elected  for  a  term  of 
six  years  without  eligibility 
for  reelection,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  were  given  the  right  to  speak  on  the  floor 
of  Congress.*  A  Confederate  flag,  the  "  stars  and  bars,"  was 
adopted.  .\  tax  of  one  eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  exported 
cotton  was  levied.  President  Davis  was  aulJiorized  lo  raise  an 
army  of  100,000  men  and  secure  a  loan  of  $15,000,000,  and 

'The  CcwifcdcnH*  ccmtitution  is  primed  in  paniDcl  columns  with  the 
Constiluiion  nf  tlie  t'nitcJ  .Statpa  in  Wilson's  Hiwory  oflhc  Amcriran  People, 
VoL  I V,  Appendix.  Of  couiae,  the  Cunfederaic  cituslitutiurt  never  hod  »  chancc 
to  go  Into  fair  operation,  a-*  the  Soulhtrr  Conlcdcmcy  waa  OTCrtlirown  in  the 
grrai  Civil  War,  which  fnllnwnl  itnnvd lately  upon  its  adoption. 
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a  committee  oTthree,  with  the  Impetuous  Yancey  of  Alabama  as 
chairman,  was  sent  abroad  to  secure  the  friendship  and  alliance 
of  European  courts.  Both  Davis  and  Stephens  believed  that 
the  South  would  have  to  fight  "  a  long  and  bloody  war "'  to 
establish  their  independence. 

The  Southern  leaders  spoke  much  of  the  "tyranny"  of  the  eo3.  tin- 
North,  and  aimpared  themselves  to  the  Revolutionary  fathers  tjon  nn  Jiirt. 
of  1776,  who  wrested  theii"  independence  from  Great  llritain.  ^iLf,.'*" 
But  the  simple  facts  of  the  case  warranted  no  such  language. 
A  perfectly  fair  election  in  Navember  had  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  a  Republican  for  President.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
although  he  believed  that  slavery  must  ultimately  disappear 
from  the  United  Srate.s,  had  given  repealed  assurances  to  the 
men  of  the  South  that  he  would  not  disturb  die  institution  in 
their  stales,  and  that  he  was  even  in  favor  of  the  execution  of 
the  Fugitive-Slave  Law  of  1850,  the  violation  of  which  by  the 
PersonaKLiberty  acts  of  the  Northern  states  was  the  one  real 
grievance  of  the  South.  Southern  statesmen  all  knew  that 
Abraham  Lincoln's  plighted  word  was  good.'  Tu  call  the  elec- 
tion of  such  a  man  witli  such  a  program  an  invasion  of  the 
farights  of  the  South,  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or  "  an  insult 
['that  bntnded  llie  people  of  the  South  as  sinners  and  cnTninals  "( 
/as  absurd.  Besides,  as  Stephens  pointed  out  in  the  speech  by 
lich  he  endeavored  to  restrain  fJeorgia  from  secession,  the! 
tepublicans  were  in  the  minority  in  both  branches  of  Congress, 
id  the  i'resident.  even  if  inclined  to  "  invade  the  rights  of  the 
ith,"  could  do  nothing  without  the  support  of  Congress.    In 


1  Uncoln  KsVeA  the  itenaiors  from  Ihc  cotton  autea  Ui  advise  theif  people  lo 
wait  before  scce-iling  until  "some  act  deemed  violative  of  tfaeir  rights  wu  done 
by  the  iricomirg  administration."  Tohistricnd,  AIcxanrierH.Stcphrnsof  (jcorgtft, 
hf  wrote  ^  December  II,  ifWial:  "  l>Qlhc  people  of  the  South  really  entertain  f care 
that  a.  Kcptiblicjn  a<imiiiisUation  would  directly  or  indirectly  interfere  with  their 
«liiveR  .  .  .  .'  irili)«ry  (111,  I  wish  taii%suceyuu  .  .  .  that  there  is  no  cause  for  Bucli 
fears.  Tlic  South  would  be  ia  no  more  danger  in  this  respect  thnn  it  was  in  the 
day*  of  Washington."  It  was  a  grave  mistake  of  Stephens  that  he  did  not  publish 
thi<^  letter  vniil  nflrr  Linmln's  A.«.-(as.sinati<m,  thuii);h  even  iJiin  ;isiititaiit'C  would 
.  jirobably  not  luivc  held  the  Southern  Katcf  back  from  (recession. 
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1856  the  Republicans,  defeated  at  the  polls,  had  peacefully 
acquiesced  in  the  elcciiun  of  a  President  who  favored  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  in  the  territories.  In  i860,  victorious  in  the 
election  of  a  I'rcsident  who  opposed  such  extension,  had  thej* 
not  the  right  to  expect  the  same  chivalrous  acquiescence  from 
their  opponents? 

The  conduct  of  President  Buchanan  certainly  was  anything 
but  "  tjTannical."  In  his  annual  message  of  December  4,  18G0, 
when  it  was  aUnost  cerlain  that  South  Carolina  would  secede, 
he  declared  Uiat  no  state  had  a  right  to  leave  the  Union.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  he  gave  the  secessionists  comfort  by  adding 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  no  ]egal  means 
of  compelling  a  state  to  remain  in  the  Union.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  restrain  South  Carolina  when  that  state  seceded  and 
seized  property  of  the  United  States  (public  buildings,  arsenal, 
forts)  within  her  borders.  He  allowed  her  to  fire  the  guns  of  a 
battery  seized  Irom  the  Uniied  States  at  a  ship  bearing  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  and  made  no  protest.  He  saw  the  other 
six  cotton  states  secede  and  turn  over  the  forls  and  arsenals, 
the  troops  and  money  ^  of  the  United  Stales  to  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  without  raising  a  finger  to  prevent  it  He  was  so 
anxious  to  avert  war,  or  at  least  to  ward  it  off  until  he  should 
have  surrendered  the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  fourth  of  March,  i86i,  that  he  lost 
even  the  respect  of  the  secessionists.  They  called  him  an  Imbecile 
and  boasted  of  "  tying  his  hands."  He  did  not  even  have  the 
force  to  dismiss  from  his  cabinet  Secretaries  Floyd  and  Thomp- 
son, who  were  working  openly  for  the  cause  of  secession.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  presence  in  the  cabinet  of  a  trio  of  stanch 
Unionists  (Black,  Holt,  and  Stanton),  President  Buchanan  would 
have  probably  yielded  to  tlie  demands  of  SouUi  Carolina,  recog- 
nized her  as  an  independent  "  sovereign  state,"  abandoned  to 


I  The  smie  of  l.ouvMi:m.i  received  a  spt^cul  vntr  o(  ihnnhs  frnm  tho  Conlcd- 
eraic  g<vv'crDmcnt  at  Montgomery  for  tuminf  over  to  it  $5jfi,oooincoiu««iz«ddl 
ihc  United  Sidles  mini  and  customhouse  in  New  Oricans. 


her  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  left  her  in  peaceful 

possession  of  the  property  of  tlie  United  Stales.' 

The  at:ts  of  the  Congress  which  sat  in  the  winter  of  iS6o-  60S.  Tbe 

186:  gave  the  South  as  little  provocation  for  secession  as  did  ameolinieStB 

the  words  of  Lincoln  or  the  deeds  of  Buchanan.    Instead  of  1?  *^'>''Kf's*i 

December  iB, 

raising  aniiies  to  punish  South  Carolina,  or  expelling  the  menv  i860 
hers  of  the  seceding  states  from  its  halls,  Congress  bent  its 
whole  effort  to  devising  a  plan  of  cornpriL}mise  which  should 
keep  the  Union  intact.  The  venerable  Senator  J.  J.  Crittenden 
of  Kentucky,  the  successor  of  Heiirv  CtaVr  proposed  a  series  of 
"unamendable  amendments"  to  the  Constitution (I)ecemher  18, 
1S60),  restoring  the  Missouri-Coinpromise  line  of  ^6"  30' 
as  the  boundarj'  between  slave  territory  and  free  territor)", 
pledging  the  L'nited  States  government  lo  pay  Soutlicm  iiwners 
for  all  runaway  slaves  they  lost  through  noiienforcement  of  the 
Fugitive-Slave  Law  in  the  free  states,  and  forbidding  Congress 
ever  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  slave  trade  or  with  slavery 
in  the  states  where  it  was  established  by  law.  A  select  com- 
mittee of  thirteen  in  the  Senate,  including  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  in  llie  North  and  the  South  ( Seward.  Douglas,  and  Davis), 
was  appfjinted  to  consider  the  Crittenden  amendments.  At  the 
same  time  a  committee  of  ihiriy-tliree  in  the  House  was  chosen 
lo  work  also  at  the  problem  of  reconciliation. 

But  the  committees  failed  to  agree.    The  Republican  mem-  goe.  The 
bers  refused  to  accept  the  hne  36''  30'  or  any  otlier  line  dividing  ^inendcn  ""^ 
slaveholding  territories  from  free  territories,     'i'heir  platform  "nendment* 
called  for  the  prohibition  by  Congress  of  slavery  in  a//  the 
territories  of  the  United  States ;  and  tJieir  posidon  was  sup- 
ported by  President-elect  Lincoln,  who  wrote  lo  Mr.  Kellogg, 
the  Illinois  member  of  the   House  rnmmiilee,  "  Entertain  no 
proposition  for  the  extension  of  slavery."  Douglas  asserted  later 

1  What  3.  conlnBt  to  President  Jacksuii's  dvLcnniucd  course  when  South 
CoToHna  annultcd  the  tariff  act*  !n  iSjj  I  It  wa*  a  coincidence  that  it  was  lo 
i)iich;iiiiin  lumwlf  (then  nt  the  crmbassy  ai  Si-  Pctcrsbiir|!)  ihjit  JarkHiri  wrule, 
"  E  have  met  nullilicalion  at  the  thteahtjIJ,"  No  wimdei  nwn  of  the  North  in  the 
closing  days  of  18(10  cried,  "  O  (or  one  hour  of  .Xndtx^w  Jadwon  I" 
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that  both  of  tlie  extreme  proslavery  men  on  the  Senate  com- 
mittee (Oavis  of  Mississippi  and  Toombs  of  Georgia)  were  ready 
to  accept  the  Crittenden  amendments,  and  laid  on  the  Repub- 
lican members,  led  by  Seward,  the  rcsjwnsibilitj'  for  the  defeat 
of  this  final  attempt  of  Congress  to  arrive  at  a  compromise 
on  the  slavery  question.'  But  even  if  Davis  and  Toombs  had 
accepted  the  t!rittenden  amendments,  there  is  little  to  encourage 
the  belief  that  they  a>uld  have  made  their  slates  aj^i^ee  to  a  meas- 
ure which,  by  excluding  slavery  from  territory  north  of  36*'  30', 
annulled  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Ait  of  1S54  and  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  of  1857.  It  was  precisely  the  unreslricled  extension 
of  slavery  and  its  unqualified  recognition  by  the  government  for 
which  the  South  was  contending.  The  "  tyranny  "  which  drove 
the  seven  cotton  slates  into  secession  was  ibe  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  a  platform  which  declared  that  the  spread  of  slavery 
must  stop,  ^that  slavery  was  sectiona)  and  freedom  national. 

Considering  tbc  fact  that  only  very  small  jiuilions  of  the  tcrn- 
tories  of  the  United  States  ity  i860  (namety,  certain  diatrirts 
in  Kansas  and  New  Mexico)  were  at  all  adaptable  to  slave  labor, 
it  may  seem  strange  that  the  South  shfuiid  have  seceded  from 
the  Union  rather  than  endure  a  Republican  administration.  But 
the  matter  had  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  calm  reflection 
and  compromise.  The  fiery  orations  of  men  like  Yancey  and 
Toombs,  who  heaped  sarcasm  and  invective  on  everything  fx-r- 
taining  to  the  "  Yankee,"  bad  conjured  up  a  spirit  in  the  South 
which  the  more  moderate  leaders  like  Alexander  Stephens, 
and  even  Jefferson  Davis,  could  not  control.  The  very  name 
"  Republican  "  had  become  a  hateful  provocation  to  the  South- 
erners.   On  the  "  Klack  Republicans  "  they  laid  all   the  blame 


I  A  great  "  Peace  Conference,"  attended  by  dcleg;ktes  from  twenty-one  states, 
met  at  \\'a»fiirntton  the  same  tUy  the  Corfcdcratc  govcrnracnt  waa  orpmued  at 
MoniKomcry  (Februarys,  1B61)-  Through  its  efforts  Congress,  by  th«  bare  two- 
third*  niajoritics  reeded  {113  to  65  in  the  House,  2410  la  in  the  Senate),  passed 
an  amendment  to  the  Consiituiion,  making  slavery  invioiabic  in  the  mtates  where 
it  was  ratulrliidicO  by  bw  {February  zS.  i!Uii).  Bui  it  w-;im  tix)  Ule  (or  cum- 
UM.  The  nmentlmcnt  was  never  seni  to  the  states  (or  ntifiaUioD. 


for  the  abolitionist  agitation  :md  insults  of  a  generation  past, 
fur  the  Personal- Liberty  acus  wliich  aided  the  escape  of  their 
nef^ro  slaves,  for  the  emigrants  and  rifles  which  prevented  them  ^ 
from  making  a  slave  state  out  of  Kansas,  and  for  the  diabolical' 
attempt  at  Harpers  Ferry  tn  let  lo.ose  upon  their  wives  and 
children  the  horrors  of  a  negro  insurrection.  I'nder  no  terms 
would  they  continue  to  live  in  a  Union  ruled  by  such  a  party. 
"  No,  sir,''  cried  Senator  Wigfall  of  Texas,  "  not  if  you  were  to 
hand  us  blank  paper  and  ask  us  lo  write  a  constitution,  would 
we  ever  again  be  cwifederated  with  you."  Jumes  Russell  Lowell 
Summed  the  whole  matter  up  in  a  single  sentence,  when  he  wrote 
in  the  JanuaiT  (iS6i )  number  of  the  Atlatiiic  Monthly,  "The 
crime  of  the  North  is  the  census  of  iS6o." '  Steadily  and  rapidly 
the  free  population  of  the  North  had  bfen  |;rowJnjj  during  the 
decades  1840-1860,  until  it  cojitaiiied  enough  liberty  Jiieu  lo  elect 
a  President  who  declared  that  the  spnead  of  slavery  must  stop.' 

Ikiih  Davis  and  Stc[>hens  in  iheir  accounts  of  the  Southern  608.  suvery 
Con^ederac)-,  written   after   the   (;i\-il    War.  asserted   that  not  iJ^Mss^on" 
slavery  but  the  denial  to  the  South  nf  her  rights  under  the  "*>  ^''*  *^''^' 
Constitution  was   the  cause  of  secession  and   the  war  which 
followed.    Hut  the  only  "  right "  for  which  the  South  was  can-  I 
iding  in  i860  was  tJie  right  to  have  the  institution  of  slavery  I   ^L 
ogniiKxl   and   protected   in  all   the   territory   of   the   United] 
States.    Whether  or  not  the  Constitution  gave  the  South  this 
right  was  exactly  the  point  of  dispute.    It  was  not  a  case  of  the 
North's  refusing  to  ^ve  llie  South  its  i-nnstitutional  right,  but 
of  the  North's  denying  that  such  was  the  constiturional  right  of 
the  South.    It  was  a  conflict  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  and  slaveiT.  and  slavery  ahise,  was  the  cause  of  4hat 

'  The  following  table  show*  the  increoite  o(  tlic  Liberty.  Free-Soil,  and  Kc- 
publicsn  vnte  bt-Wccn  rhc  ycnrs  1840  nnd  iSfio  : 

iSi)!;  J.ifncs  «.;.  Bimcy      received  7000  votca 

1S44  JaiTiKS  (i.  Himey  r«<:piv*nl  63,r«w  votes 
184!^  Monin  Van  Burco  received  a^u.ODu  votes 
\%\i  jolin  I'.  Hale  received     tf'i.ooo  vote* 

1856  Jolin  C.  h'rimoni  received  1,340.000  vote* 
iSSo  Abraham  Lincolo   received  i,86o,uoo  votes 
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conflict.    To  say  that  secession  and  the  Civil  War  i 
caused  by  slavery,  therefore,  is  to  sa)-  that  the  thing  for  which 
a  man  is  fighting  is  not  the  cause  of  the  fight. 

Whether  or  not  tlie  SouUiern  states  had  a  r^ht  to  secede 
from  the  I'nion  and  form  a  new  Confederacy,  for  the  cause  of 
slavery  or  anything  else,  is  another  questioiL  A  people  mu« 
always  be  its  own  judge  uf  whether  its  grievances  at  any  mo- 
ment are  sufficient  tii  justify  revolt  from  the  government  which 
it  has  heretofore  acknowledged.  Our  Revolutionarj*  forefathers 
exercised  that  right  of  judgment  when  they  revolted  from  the 
Kritish  crown.  Until  a  revolt  is  successful  it  is  "  rel>eIlion '* 
against  constituted  authorities,  and  the  authors  of  it  and  partici- 
pants in  it  are,  in  tht-  eyes  of  the  law,  traitors.  If  it  is  success* 
ful,  it  is  called  a  "  revolution,"  and  marks  the  birth  of  a  new 
civil  society  or  "  state."  There  is  no  written  law  that  can  for- 
bid the  "  .siicred  right  of  revolution,"  Ijecanse  revolution  comes 
from  the  people  who  are  the  rightful  makers  of  the  -law.  We 
may  believe,  as  many  men  of  the  South  do  believe  today,  that 
the  cause-s  of  the  revolt  of  the  Southern  states  in  1861  were  not 
sufficient  to  justify  secession  and  war;  but  tlie  right  to  revolt, if 
the  South  thought  it  had  jnst  c^iuse,  is  beyond  argument. 

Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  secessionist  movement  remained 
at  Washington,  in  Congress  or  in  executive  positions,  while 
encouraging  and  dirtrcting  the  revolt  against  the  government 
which  they  had  takai  their  oath  10  support  Two  members  of 
the  cabinet,  Floyd  of  Vir^nia  and  Thompson  of  Mississippi,  both 
a\'owed  secessionists,  kept  iheir  positions,  not  to  labor  for  recon- 
ciliation but  to  plot  disunion.  The  senators  of  the  cotton  states 
were  in  constant  communicaiion  with  the  governors  and  puMic 
men  of  their  states,  keeping  them  informed  on  events  in  Wash- 
ington and  directing  tlie  course  of  secession.*  "  By  remaining  in 

I  1  he  twnalcMB  from  Gcoigia,  Ahbaraa,  Florida,  M  iMintppi,  {.ouisiaiM,  Arian- 
■■  and  Ten*  met  In  a  caucus  in  n  commlttpc  roorr  of  dte  .Seiuic.  January  5. 
|]I6),  and  advisrti  Ibcit  states  tu  secede  immcdiiKcly.  Even  ihm  ih^se  ^ctuion 
di4  not  rMi||[n  their  m-au,  but  waited  unit]  ibey  licard  that  tbetf  statrt  had 
■ctually  passed  wccmiun  ardinanoc*. 


J 


IT  places,"  wrote  Senator  Yulee  of  Florida,  "  we  can  koep  the 
bands  of  Mr.  Buchanan  tied  and  disable  the  Republicans  from 
(effecting  any  legislation  that  will  strengthen  tlie  hands  of  the 
incoming  administration."  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  senators  and  cabinet  officers  was  a  violation  of  their 
.  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 


^Itw 


Thi:  Fall  of  Fort  Sumtek 


It  was  a  serious  condition  of  affairs  that  confronted  Abra3%am  eii.  crtsiB 
Lincoln  when  he  was  sworn  into  the  office  of  President  on  Min'^faeed'on 
March  4,  1861,     A  rival  froveniment  in  the  South  had  been  bia  inaugura- 
in  operation  for  a  full  month.    All  the  militar)'  profjeriy,  except  iboi 
one  or  two  forts,  in  ihc  seven  states  which  composed  the  Southeni 
Confederacy  had  been  seized  by  the  secessionist  government.' 
Krom  t'ongress  and  the  executive  dc-pariments  at  Washington, 
from  federal  oflices  aH  through  the  Nordi,  and  front  army  and 
navy  posts,  Southern  men  were  departing  daily   in  order  to 
join  the  fortunes  of  their  states.    Many  voices  in  the   North 
were  bidding  them  farewell  and  godspeed.    And,  most  serious 
of  all,  brave  Major  Robert  .Anderstni,  with  a  little  garrison  of 
83  men  in  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  harbor,  was  writing  to 
^^hc  War  Oepartmenr  that  his  .^torcs  of  flour  and  bacon  were 
^^bmost  exhausted. 

^H  Lincoln's  inaugural  address  was  a  reasscrtion  of  his  kindly  6!2.  Tbe  ii- 
^Bccling  toward  ihc  South  and  a  plea  for  calm  deliberation  bi>  Sroti"'**" 
^fni'e  any  acts  of  viulence.  The  new  President  declared  his 
purpose  of  holding  the  forts  and  property  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  I'nited  States  and  of  collecting  the  duties  and 
imposts.  But  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  execute  the  laws 
according  to  his  oath  of  office,  he  disclaimed  any  Intention  of 
using  force  or  of  "  invading  "  the  South.  He  appealed  to  the 
common  memories  of  the  North  ard  the  South,  which,  like 

1  It  vu  estimated  tb&t  one  hal(  the  military  propc-rty  of  ihe  nation,  valued  ftt 
iofloofioo,  was  in  the  hands  ot  the  Contedeialic  gotrcmment. 
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"  mystic  cords,  stretched  from  even,'  baUlcficld  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  living  heart  .  .  .  over  this  broad  land."  Turn- 
ing to  the  South  he  said :  "  In  jaur  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow 
countrymen,  and  not  in  m/n^  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil 
war.  'J'he  govemment  will  not  assail  j'ou.  You  can  have  no 
conflict  without  ycDuraclves  being  the  aggressors.  Jt'ou  have  no 
oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  government,  while  / 
shall  have  the 
most  solemn  one 
to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  de- 
fend it."i 

A  few  days 
after  his  inau- 
guration Presi- 
dent Lincoln 
called  the  mem- 
bers of  his  cabi- 
net" together, 
and  laid  before 
them  the  criti- 
cal situation  at 
Charleston,  In 
the  previous  1  k*- 

ccmber  Buchanan  had  heard  the  demands  of  commissioners 
from  the  '"  sovereign  state  of  South  Carolina,"  who  had  come 
to  treat  with  the  government  of  the  United  Stales  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  had  weakly  prom- 
ised not  to  make  any  move  to  provision  or  rcenforcc  the  forts  so 

I  Tlie  entire  inaugutal  ackirrss  should  be  read  by  every  student.  It  is  the 
5n»t  state  paper  in  our  hbtor)-.  It  can  be  found  in  faU  in  Nicolay  and  Uaf* 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  History,  Vol.  Ilt^p.jj?. 

^Thecobmctwasconiposedof  the  following  men:  State,  William  H.Pcward; 
Treasuni',  Snimim  1*.  Chase;  Wiir,  Simon  t'amt^nin;  Navy,  (iifipmi  \Vcllc»: 
Intericc.  Caleb  Smith:  Altomcy-GcTMral,  Edvio  Bates.  r-MtmoBicr-tieiteial, 
Uontgomcry  Blair.  Edwin  M.  Sianton  suixecdcd  Cameron  in  the  WarJ>cparV 
mcni  ejirly  in  iS6a. 


MORBrs|/l3LAH0Y''"i^C^"" 


Charleston  Harbor 

Showing  Fort  Swmtcr  and  the  battery  whic-h  fired  on 
Hic  Star  i^  the  West 


ig  as  South  Carolina  refrained  from  attacking  them.  ICarly  in 
January,  however.  Buchaimn  had  liccn  spumed  by  the  Uiiignisl 
sentiment  in  his  cabinet  to  send  the  transport  .^tjr  of  the  West 
with  pro\-isions  for  Major  Anderson's  garrison  in  Fort  Sumter. 
In  the  early  moming  of  January  9,  t86i,  .hs  the  Sf'ir  of  the 
West  was  approaching  l-'ort^  Sumter  with  Uie  American  flag  at 
lier  masthead,  she  was  struck  by  shots  from  the  battery  on 
Morris  Island  and  forced  to  turn  bai;k.  Public  .st'ntiment  in 
the  North  was  outraged  by  this  attack  upon  the  Hag,  but  still 
BucJianan  [jarlcyed  and  excused,  praying  for  the  arrival  of  the 
day  which  should  release  him  from  the  respiinsibilities  of  his  hi^h 
office.  'I'liat  day  had  now  arrived.  But  meanwhile  the  South 
Carolinians  had  strengthened  the  batteries  that  bore  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  unril  Major  Anderson  reported  that  reenforcements  of 
[o,ooo  men  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  his  position. 
It  was  a  critical  moment.  To  send  reenforcements  to  Major  ei4.  Lincoln 
"Anderson  would  probably  precipitate  war,  There  was  a  wirle-  [*i,[™ijfi'(i 
Spread  feeling  in  the  North  that  if  the  Southern  states  \\-ishcri  Fo't  Soirter, 

tf  °  April  I,  iS6i 

secede  in  peace,  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Winfield 
"Scott,  the  old  hero  of  two  wars  and  the  highest  general  in  the 
irmy,  advised  letting  the  "wayward  Ki.siers  depart  in  peace"; 
id  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  next  to 
Lincoln  and  Seward  the  must  influential  man  in  the  Republican 
part)',  wrote:  ''  tf  the  cotton  states  shall  decide  that  they  L-an 
better  out  of  the  Union  than  in  it,  we  insist  on  letting  them 
^o  in  peace.  .  .  ,    We  hope  never  to  live  in  a  republic  whereof 
>ne  section  is  jiinned  to  ihe  residue  hy  bayonets.''    Lincoln  him> 
elf  hated  the  thought  of  war,  but  disunion  seemed  a  still  worse 
'e\*il.    His  oath  of  ofHce  left  him  no  choice,  he  thought,  of  par- 
leying with  secession.    t)n  the  first  of  April,  therefore,  xvith  the 
consent'of  all  his  cabinet  except  Seward  and  Smith,  he  notified 
Governor  Pickens  of  South  Carolina  that  an  attempt  would  be 
^^nade  to  supply  Kort  Sumter  with  provisions,  but  thai  no  men 
^Br  ammunition  would  be  thrown  into  the  fort  except  in  case  of 
^^Rsistance  on  the  part  of  the  stale. 
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\\'lieii  tlic  Confederate  government  at  Montgomet)'  heard  of 
Linajln's  iiut-ntions,  ii  ordered  General  HeaurcKard,  who  was 
in  mnimand  of  some  7000  tronps  at  t'harleston,  to  demand  the 
immediate  surrender  of  the  fort.  Major  Anderson  refused  to 
abandon  his  post,  and  tlencral  13cauregard,  following  orders 
from  Monlgumery.  made  ready  tu  reduce  Turt  Sumter  by 
cannon.  Just  before  dawn,  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  1861,  a 
shell  rose  from  the  mortars  of  l-'ort  Johnson  and,  screaming 
over  the  harbor,  hursl  just  alxive  the  fort.  It  was  the  i^i^naj 
for  a  general  bombardment  In  a  few  minutes,  from  the  bat- 
teries of  Sullivan's,  Morris,  and  James  islands,  east  and  south 
and  west,  fifty  cannons  were  pouring  shot  and  shell  upon  Fort 
Sumter.  Anderson  stood  the  terrific  bombardment  for  two 
whole  days,  while  Northern  gunboats  lay  rolling  in  the  heavy 
weather  outside  the  bar,  unable  to  come  to  his  relief.  Finally, 
when  the  fort  had  been  battered  to  ruins  and  wa.s  afire  from 
red-hot  shot,  Anderson  surrendered,  saluting  the  tattered  (lag 
as  he  marehtxl  his  half-siiff»x:afcd  garrison  to  the  boats. 

The  bomlwrdment  of  Kbrt  Sumter  opened  the  Civil  War. 
The  day  after  the  surrender  of  the  fort  (April  15)  Lincoln 
issuwi  a  prcjclamation  dc-elaring  that  the  laws  of  the  Ifnited 
States  were  opposed  in  the  states  of  South  Carolina,  Georigia, 
Alabama,  Morida.  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  imd  Texas  "by  cont 
binations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  bv  the  ordinary  course 
of  judicial  proceeding,"  and  called  on  the  stales  of  the  Union 
for  75,000  troops  of  their  militia  "  to  suppress  the  said  combina- 
tions." At  the  same  time  he  ordered  all  persons  concerned  in 
this  uprising  against  the  government  to  disperse  within  twenty 
days,  and  summoned  Congress  to  as.semble  in  extra  session  on 
^thc  fourth  of  July. 

f  The  effect  of  the  fall  of  I'ort  Sumter  and  of  the  President's 
1  proclamation  wns  the  instantaneous  crystallization  of  ^eling  both 
Norlli  and  South.  In  the  North  men  f<;rgot  party  lines  and 
political  .mimosities.  Douglas,  the  leader  of  a  million  and  a 
half  I  )emoi"rats.  hastened  t<i  the  White  I  louse  to  grasp  Lincoln's 
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utmost  support  in  defending  the  L'nion. 
KvPresidents  Pierce  ajid  liuchanan,  hiUifrLn  ruled  by  Southern 
sjinpathies,  came  over  to  the  Union  cause.  Editors  like  Horace 
Greeley,  ]jr«ichers  like  Henry  Ward  Beccher.  statesmen  like 
Kdward  Kvcrett,  who  had  lately  found  the  idea  of  forcing  the 
Southern  states  to  remain  in  the  Union  abhorrent,  now  joined 
in  llie  call  to  arms.  One  ihiii^^  only  filled  men's  thoughts, —  the 
/American  flajj  had  been  fired  on  by  order  of  llic  sccessioni.st 
(^  government  at  Montgomery. 

TTn;  South  was  jubilant  over  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  Walker,  6iB.  The 
the  Confederate  secretary  nf  war,  predicted  that  by  tlie  lirst  sovot  '*** 
if  May  the  Confederate  flag  would  float  over  tlie  dome  of  the 
f'apiiol  at  Washington.  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  which  to  the 
S'orth  meant  the  preservation  of  the  Linion,  was  looked  on  by 
/the  South  as  a  wicked  threat  to  invade  the  sacred  soil  of  sover- 
ci^i  states  and  subjugate  a  peaceful  people  who  asked  only 
"to  be  let  alone,"  to  live  under  their  own  in  stj  tut  ions.'  The 
Confederate  Congress  met  what  (in  spite  of  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter)  they  called  "  Mr,  Lincoln's  declaration  of  war  on  the 
South"  by  raising  an  army  of  joo.ooo  men  and  securing  a 
loan  of  ^50,000,000. 

There  were  eight  state?;  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  619.  pour 
which  Imd   not  joined    the   Southern  Confederacy  before  Uic  J^J'^the  &)■- 
attack  on   Fort  Sumter,   although   they  were  all   slavcholding  '*^«"cy 
states  and  there  was   suong  secessionist   sentiment  in  all  of 
ihcjn  but  Delaware.'    Lincoln's  call  for  troops  drove  four  of 
these  .states  (Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee) 
into  the  Confederacy ;   while   Kentucky  and   Missouri,  wlwse 
governors  had  refused  with  equal  indignation  to  furnish  ihcir 

'  JctTereon  lUvis  wioic  in  his  nK«Ktge  to  the  Confederate  ConijicKs  [Apri] »}) : 
"  Wc  fcfl  thitt  our  cause  is  just  ord  holy. ...  In  independence  wc  Bcek  no  con- 
quest ...  no  cession  from  tlic  sUles  wit)i  which  wc  tuivc  lim;ty  eonfcdcmed. . . . 
,  All  we  ask  ts  to  he  lei  nlfine.  —  ihai  ihose  ^fe"  ''^^^  never  held  any  p«wcr  over 
ua  >hali  not  now  atlem)i(  out  Nul>ju)[4li<)n  by  ntms.  Thin  wc  uili,wc  must,  nisist 
to  the  direst  cnrenaity."  -^ 

3  ITwy  were  Delaware.  Maryland,  %'irginia,  Kentucky,  Tcnnewcc,  Nurtll 
Carolina,  5liuouii.  Arluinaok. 
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■  620.  viTgmia       Thc  secession  of  Virginia  Uvo  days  after  Lincoln's  call  for 
Geaerai'lee      lr(K>|)S  was  an  event  of  prime  importance.    It  gave  the  South 
to  the  Con-      j^^.,.  greatest  general,  Robert  K.  I-^e.    (ieneral  Lcc  was  the  son 
of  a  distingui-slicd  Revolutionary  general,  belonging  to  one  of 
the  first  families  of  Virginia,  and  was  himself  a  gentleman  of 

1  ]n  MbMitiriitacttially-came  torivilwnr.  fiovenior  Jacksnn  wasawfcessionist, 
w*ile  ihr  Uniim  cavf-e  was  rtuimpioDcd  by  l-rancia  P.  DIair.  Jr.,  one  of  Mixnouri't 
Rnit  rilwciis,  and  brother  of  ihc  I'onnmwtcr-CenCTTil  in  Lltvcoln's  cabinet,  Csptaui 
l.yi>n,  commanding  thc  Home  Guards  (L'nionist  irnop*),  UkiIc  Ciimp  Jacluoa, 
which  the  MCCMionLMs  h.)d  foriific-d  iin  llie  uuUkirU  of  Su  Louu ;  then  SMited 
up  ihc  Missouri  Kiw«r  aiid  drove  thc  Jackson  gBveromt-iil  ojl  ot  Ihc  capiai. 
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tless  purity  of  character,  —  noble,  generous,  sincere,  brave, 
[And  <;ifieiJ.  He  had  already  been  selected  by  I'resideni  Lincoln 
'/to  command  Ihe  I'nion  army,  but  he  felt  that  he  muld  nut  draw 
his  sword  ji^iiinst  his  native  state.  After  an  agonizing  mental 
stmggle  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Unitt-d  Slates  army 
and  offered  his  services  to  his  state.  He  became  commander 
of  the  Vjipnia  troops,  and  a  few  weeks  later  general  of  the 
Confcderale  army  in  Virginia,  which  he  led  with  wonderful  skill 
and  devotion  through  the  four  years  of  tlie  Civil  War.' 

riiL-  secession  of  Virginia  also  brought  the  boundaries  of  the 
^Confederacy  up  to  the  Potomac  River,  and  planted  the  "stars 
"  and  bars  "  where  iht-y  could  be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the 
CapituI  al  Washin|L[Loa.  'riie  city  was  almost  defenseless.  There 
were  rumors  thai  Ileaure^ard's  troojjs  were  coming  from  Charfes- 
,ton  to  attack  it.  The  troops  of  ihe  North,  in  responding  to  IJn- 
tln's  call,  had  to  cross  the  state  of  Maryland  to  reach  the  capital. 
Mai^'land  was  a  slave  state,  and  her  .sympathy  with  the  "  sister 
States  of  the  South  '  was  strong.  Baltimore  was  full  of  aeccs- 
sktnists.  White  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  regiment  was  crossii^ 
the  city  it  wtls  attacked  by  a  mob,  and  had  to  fight  its  way  to 
the  Washington  station  in  a  bloody  street  battle(ApriI  ig).  The 
rst  blood  of  the  C'ivil  War  was  shed  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  nf  Lexington. 

President  Lincoln  was  in  great  distress  fur  the  safely  of  die 

pital.*  Men  were  leaving  Washing'ton  by  hundredi;  in,  a  panic, 

eeing  as  from  a  doomed  city.    Governor  Hicks  of  Maryland, 

wept  along  by  the  secessionist  sentiment  at   Baltimore,  liad 

IcfTenon  City.   Kentucky  was  kept  fiiithful  lugtly  through  th?  rflctful  end  padcnt 

nursing  of  Unionist  feeling  hy  l*rc»iiU-tit  I  ■ .ucwally  anxiixu 

ttui  liiB  naliv<-  stale  ehould  not  join  l)ie  r.iok' 

1  ll  waa  not  till  iKsr  the  ctoa«-  of  i!..  'cnl  Unrfi,  who 

never  very  wfdinlly  rt- ciijinlird  I  .ei''»  y  ■■  t/l((  npnikm  In 

make  hitn  pencral  in  ciwl  of  the  Cfnii 

•  Nicolay  nnil  Hay  <Vi>l   IV.  r    1  ■  'i-e 

^oorof  his  ofTKcifi  i^<  \\  iit*  lir  .  x.-- 

out  of  Ihe  vb\''< 
■mctlt  M  we  thr  < 
anxiety,  for  (be  Uniuit  lArup 


621.  Uaited 
SMtes  troopa 
attocked  in 
Baltimore, 
April  19,  1881 


622.  Tb« 
capital  n- 
lIcTcd  from 
da  niter,  April 
3i.  1861 
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forbidden  any  mori:  troops  tu  crc>ss  the  soU  of  the  state  (April 
22).  and  infiiriaied  ninbs  had  tom  up  railroads  and  destroyed 
bridges.  But  plucky  rL*gimcnts  from  Massachusetts  and  N'ew 
York  (' *  the  dandy  Seventh  *')  reached  Annapolis  by  the  waters 
of  Cliesapeakc  Hay,  and  rc4.iyin)f  ihc  track  and  rebuilding  tlic 
bridges  as  they  marched,  came  into  the  city  of  Washington  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  As  they  marched  up  Pennsylvania 
Avt'nuc,  with  colors  flying  and  bands  playing,  the  anxious  gloom 
which  had  lain  on  the  city  since  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  was 
changed  to  rejoicing.   The  national  capital  was  safe. 
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So  the  men  of  the  North  and  the  i>ons  of  iJbcic '  were  mus- 
tering to  arms  in  the  spring  of  x  86 1 ,  Each  side  doubted  whether 
the  other  really  ttK-iint  to  fight ;  each  btilk-ved  that,  if  they  fought, 
its  own  victory  would  be  short  and  dicdsive.  Each  was  ahso- 
lutely  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  its  own  cause.  "  War 
has  been  forwd  upon  us  by  tht-  folly  and  fanaticism  of  the 
Northern  aboliiionisis,'"  said  an  Atlanta  paper;  "we  tight  for 
our  hbcrties,  our  altars,  our  firesides.  .  .  .  Surely  8,000,000 
people  armed  in  thi;  holy  cause  of  liberty  ...  arc  invincible 
by  any  foree  the  North  can  send  against  Ihcm."  On  the  other 
side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  Northern  mass  meetings  re- 
solved that  "  this  infamous,  liell-bom  rebellion  against  the  mild- 
est, the  most  beneficent  government  ever  vouchsafed  to  men  " 
should  be  speedily  put  down,  and  "  our  glorious  Constitution 
, restored  in  every  part  of  our  eountry."  Thirty  years  of  galher- 
I  ing  bitterness  had  made  it  abs*jlutcly  impossible  for  the  men  of 
jdie  North  and  of  the  South  to  understand  each  other.  As 
yearly  even  as  1^32  our  disiii^guished  Freneli  visitor  and  critic 
t)e  Tocquevillc  had  prophesied  the  "  inevitable  separation  "  of 
the  two  sections.' 

iThc  hoiindary  hnc  which  was  nm  in  1764-1767  between  ihc  colonies  of 
PcnnsylviuLiadiid  M.iryland,  by  ihv  tiuivryurs  Mas^m  and  OiM>n  (p.  6],  norc  3],  be- 
came the  dividing  Vine  beCHcghfrcc  :md  »Uvc  coil.  The  Southerners  called  ihdr 
kkIc  ti(  Mii.Huti  and  t>ixon'e  line  "  VHkk  laiid  "  ui  "  Dixie," 

B  It  wuapparcntly  the  honcit  conviction  of  Nonlicmcn  that  evcr>'  man  aouth 
o(  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  vnw  a  I'rciton  HrooliJt,  nnd  lyi  ;>outliemera  (hat  every 
man  north  of  the  line  \i-ja  a  Jnhn  llrowoi.  Mr.  Kiissell.  the  correspiwdenl  of 
the  loiiidun   Tinuj,  found  tb^it  on  one  Eldu  u£  die  Ohio  River  he  «fe>  atnunK 
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were  unequally  matched  for  the  great  624.  The  r^ 
Rtmggle  that  was  before  them.  Although  the  seceding  and  the  two'sections 
lt>yal  states  were  about  equal  in  territar)*,  the  resources  of  t)ie  popula'iwo 

IKorth  far  exceeded  those  of  the  South.    Of  the  31.000,000  in- 
habitants of  the   I'nited   States  by  the  census  of  186a,  there 
were  19,000,000  in  the  eightLcn  free  states  uf  the  North.  3,000,- 
looo  in  the  four  loj-aJ  slave  states  of  Delaware.  Marj'land, 
Kenluvky,  and  Missouri,  and  9,000,000  in  the  eleven  states  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.     But  of  the  last  9,000,000,  neiirly 
Btone  half  (3,600,000)  were  negro  slaves.    Kor  military  service 
the  North  could  fumit^h  5.000,000  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  60,  to  about   1.500,000  in  the  South.    Furthermore  the 
population  of  the  North  was  increasing  very  rapidly  (41  per 
^Lcent  in  the  decade  1S50-1S60),  whereas  In  must  of  the  states 
^Kof  ihe  South  it  wa.s  almost  stationary.    Duringthe  decade  1S50- 
1860  hnmigranls  (mostly  Irish  and  Germans)  had  come  into 
the  I'nited  Slates  in  numbers  equa]  to  the  entire  slave  pojjula- 
tion  of  Uic  seceding  states,  and  had  all  gone  into  the  free  Xorth 
^■to  increa.<te  the  wealth  produced  by  the  mills,  the  forges,  and  the 
Bwheat  fields.^ 

^B  Because  cotton  formed  two  thirds  of  the  exports  of  the 
^HUnited  Statics  in  tS6o  ($125,000,000  cut  of  $197,000,000), 
(he  South  was  deceived  into  thinking  that  it  was  the  most  pros- 
^iKrrous  part  of  the  country,  and  that  lis  slave  labor  was  mak- 
^kig  New  England  rich.    Hut  the  South  oveHooked  the  fact  that 
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"abollUo«ists,cuithroat*.  Lincolnilc  merccnariei.  invader*,  assaasinj,"  and  on  (he 
otl'rr  side  among  "rcbtU,  rolibcrs,  cmnspimtnrs,  wrt-nhcs  bml  on  destroying 
le  nioftl  pcrfccl  govcnirictu  i>r>  ihc  face  of  the  earth."    i  Ic  tcslificd  thai  Iht-rc 
certainly  Ic-M  vcbemcncc  and  bittemcu  3inon£  ihc  Nonhcmcn,"  but  no 
less  dctcnninadon. 

1  Tlicre  wlis  nu  tuMili  of  ihc  Compromtu  ol  iSja  more  favorablv  to  tlie  North 

than  iU  posiponcmrnt  of  the  gicat  CKnl  W.tr  lortrn  years.    Inuring  that  dtrcade 

IC  notM  of  the  Nonhwctt  wi^nc  fillci5  up  M'ith  a  hardy,  loyal  papulation,  who  fur> 

liihed  immense  sUcuffih  !o  die  Northern  side  during  the  war.  Wisconain,  for 

Ciutm pie.  rained  ^75.000  inbabitnnts,  nnti  MichtRjui  »vcr  650^000.  in  the  de<3ulc. 

I)i*r)rnimg  Sowihetncrs  sfnep  (.'■Ihmms  (l;iv  h.id  jwen  iJtc  rect-mity  of  tighttng 

•oon  i(  Ihey  ro«j{lu  at  all.  'i|hc  anxiety  of  "  fir*  vMen  "  like  Rhcti  oiid  Vancey  to 

luutcn  the  crisis  in  itiso  (lnd»  iu  evpbnatiun  partly  in  this  rapid  gro^vtli  of  the 
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The  Crisis  of  Disunion 


a  country's  wealth  consists  nut  in  the  amount  of  its  exports, 
but  in  its  ability  lo  distribute  the  necessities  and  comforts  and 
luxuries  cjf  life  to  a  growing  population.  Measured  by  this 
standard  of  wealth,  the  South  was  poor  in  i85o,  in  spile  of  its 
^235. 000,000  crop  of  cotton.  For  while  a  few  thousand  rich 
planters  were  selling  this  crop,  and  investing  their  profits  in  more 
negroes  and  more  land,  a  majority  of  the  white  inhabitajits  of 
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A  Uruup  of  War  Envelopes 

tfic  South  WLTc  in  comparative  poverty  and  idleness,  seeing  the 
land  absorbed  by  the  cotton  plantations  and  the  labor  market 
filled  with  nL^pT>  slaves. 

Manufactures,  railroad  mileage,  the  growth  of  cities,  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  progress  in  art  and  letters,  arc  all  signs  of 
a  oountr\-'s  pros]3erily.  The  Soutli  had  hardly  any  manufactures 
in  1860,^   She  spun  and  wove  but  t\vo  and  one-half  per  cent 

1  The  North  turned  out  manufactures  ia  i860  vakcd  at  ?i  ,7]a,jjc,ooD,  con^ 
parpd  with  an  output  valued  nl  Si^^iOoo.two  for  thtr  South,  n  mtlo  uf  la  10  1. 
Covrmor  Wise  of  Viiyinia  said  \n  the  people  of  his  §tatc  m  1859 :  "^  Commerce 
haa  long  smcc  tprcad  her  sails  and  milrd  ;iway  Imm  vi>u.  .  ,  .  Vou  have  not 
u  yet  dug  more  than  enough  coal  lo  Mvm  youtwives  at  your  oi>rn  hcaitba  .  .  . 
you  have  not  yet  »piin  conntc  cotton  enough  to  cloth«  your  'wm  staves."  As 
agaiiiNt  a  cotton  crop  worth  jti)5>ooO'Ooo  mised  h>-  the  South,  the  North  |>i» 
duced  wheat  and  com  valueil  at  $945,000^000. 
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of  the  cotton  she  raised,  and  only  one  fourtli  of  die  31,000 
miles  of  railroad  track  in  the  L'nited  States  was  laid  on  her 
soil.  While  the  free  states  of  the  North  abounded  in  thriving 
cities,  equipped  with  gas  and  water  systems,  tramways,  puhlic 
schools  and  libraries,  hospitals,  banks^  and  churches,  the  cejisus 
of  i860  found  only  six  "cities"  m  Alabama  with  a  population 
of  1000  or  over,  four  in  Louisiana,  and  none  in  Arkansas.'  Not, 
a. single  Sputhcrn  slate  hod  a  free  publig-schwl  s^jijein  heforc 
yifijfl^t^  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  adult  male  white  population 
of  Virginia  (in  addition  of  course  lo  practically  all  the  negroes) 
were  unable  to  read  or  write,  according  lo  the  census  of  1850. 
while  only  two  fifths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  adult  males  of 

assadiusetts  were  illiterate. 

The  cause  of  this  sad  social  and  industrial  condition  in  tlic  627.  sianty 
South  was  the  plantatkm  system  founded  on  negro  slavery,  ^-^  ^^^^ 

ich  developed  a  ''  caste  "  of  jy^me  jSo.ooo  arisiocratic  plant- 
rs  at  the  expense  of  over  5.000.000  "  poor  whites.''  Whatever 
relievinji;  touches  there  are  in  the  pkture  of  the  slave  planta- 
tion,—  the  sweet,  devoted  Southern  woman  nursinp;  her  sick 
negroes  with  btrr  own  hantls,  and  the  strong  and  tender  attach- 
ment of  the  children  of  the  household  to  llie  old  black  "  mammy  " 
in  whose  arms  they  had  been  sun^  to  sleep  since  infancy,  — 
the  system  of  slaverj-,  besides  being  a  blight  on  the  industrj-  of 
the  South,  was  a  constant  menace  to  the  morals  and  temper 
of  the  planters  and  their  families.  The  growinf;  generations  of 
the  slavehotding  South  had  always  before  Iheir  eyes  three  ugly 
features  of  the  system :  the  mulattocs.  whose  presence  in  large 
numbers  was  a  witness  to  the  immorahry  cncouragiKl  by  slave- 
holding  ;  the  slave  trader  and  slave  driver,  whose  vcr>'  existence 
tcstifiod  to  tlie  cruelly  of  the  system ;  and  the  constant  domi- 
neering \ngilance  of  the  slaveholder  against  any  signs  nf  negro 
uprising  or  self-assertion.     It  .seems  almost   incrctlihlc   to  us 

'  Zachwy  Taylnr  of  Louixiana.  while  on  a  Northern  visit  u  Prctiidcat-cLect, 
in  iS^S-i!4-(,  kiobri)  from  a  hcigtii  nrar  Spmgficid,  Massarhusctu.  on  a  group 
of  lltrivbt);  liiwns  mid  rein^iked,  "  Vuu  caimul  see  itny  such  HtKht  wt  lluil  in  i> 
aouthcm  tunc  I " 
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such  an  institution,  could  inscribe  on  their  banners  "  liberty 
and  equality."  * 

We  may  wonder,  (t>o,  why  the  millions  of  ' *  poor  whites  "  In 
the  .South,  who  had  no  slaves  and  no  interest  in  slavery,  should 
have  fought  through  four  years  with  desperate  gallantry  for  the 
mainlenance  of  a  system  which  moani  for  thim  i>nly  wretched- 
ness. One  of  their  number.  Hinton  R.  Helper  of  North  Carolina, 
had  published  a  book  in  1857,  entitled  "  The  Impending  Crisis," 
in  which  he  showfcl  with  a  mercilefiB  array  of  ftgtires  the  economic 
burden  which  slavery  entailed  upon  the  Soutli.  Helper  called 
the  alaveholding  aristocracy  no  better  than  the  basest  "  niffianSt 
outlaws,  and  criminals,''  and  advised  "  no  cooperation  with  them 
in  religion,  no  affiliation  wiUi  them  in  society."  Had  the  "  poor 
whites"  been  able  to  read  and  understand  the  figures  and 
arguments  of  Helpers  book,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  not 
have  fought  the  war  for  the  slaveholdeis,  and  slavery  might  have 
been  abolished  by  peaceful  means.  But  Uic  "poor  wliitcs"  of 
the  South  were  not  educated  to  think.  They  were  awed  by  the 
rich  planters.  They  believed  that  the  ''  Black  Republicans"  of 
the  North  meant  to  subjugate  them  and  turn  their  land  o\'cr 
to  the  negro.  They  rose  in  mass  to  defend  a  civilization  which 
was  the  worst  enemy  of  their  interests. 

'I'he  leaders  of  the  South  knew,  of  course,  that  the  North 
was  superior  in  resources,  but  they  counted  on  several  real 
advantages  and  several  anticipated  developmenls  to  give  tliem 
the  victory.  First,  and  most  important  of  all  they  would  be 
fighting  on  their  own  soil,  whereas  the  North,  in  order  "  to 
repossess  the  forts  and  other  seized  property  of  the  United 

I  In  n  fiery  seccKBOnist  speech  in  llie  ScfUita;,  Jiuiuikry  7,  1861,  Knbrrt  Toomhs 
of  GcTOigia  closed  with  the  words  :  "  Vou  present  us  vna.  We  accept  it :  aiul  in 
»crIbiii)E  Ml  rnir  banners  the  f;'^'^™"'  words '  liberty  sthI  equal ily,'  wc  wil)  mut  to  the 
blood  of  ihc  brave  and  ihc  God  of  battles  for  security  and  cran()uillit>-."  Another 
Georgian.  Loui*  I'cndlcton,  in  his  bJof^nphy  «f  Alexander  H.  :^tephcn«,  write* 
(iij04) :  "  K«Hcciing  .Southern  men  itwlay  are  lilUsd  with  Kodnpss  as,  (hey  rrad 
thdr  ({rand filers'  cu1ogi»  of  mi  insiiUitJon  which  wroughi  tlie  ruin  uf  the 
f^lreiU  ponion  of  the  L'nitcd  States." 


K 
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tales,"  aiid  to  put  down  ihc  rebellious  ''combinations,"  would 
have  to  "'invade"  Southern  territorv.     I'liL"  men  wliu  fight  on 

e  defensive  are  ahvays  at  an  advantage.  'iTiey  know  the  lay 
of  the  land  ;  they  have  iheir  base  of  supplies  close  at  hand  ;  they 
are  inspired  by  the  thought  that  they  are  defending  (heir  homes. 

'ilien,  loo,   the  Southenicrs.  by  nature  and  training,  were  630.  Their 

tter  filled  for  war  than  the  mechanics,  clerks,  and  farmers  of  Jj||j  "'^  **" 
the  North.  The  Southern  temper  was  more  ardent.  I'he  men 
of  the  South  commonly  carried  firearms.  'Ihey  were  accustomed 
from  boyhood  to  tlie  saddle.  In  the  Mexican  War  many  more 
Southern  officers  than  Northern  ones  had  been  trained  for  the 
great  civil  contest. 

Besides  these  actnal  advantages  the  South  counted  on  help  63i.  The 
three  directions.    She  expected  tliat  foreign  nations,  cspe-  p^fmea  'i^ua 

%Cjrcal  Britain  and   France,  dependent  on  her  for  their  eipecmioaa 
'       '  o(  help 

'supply  of  raw  cotton,  would  lend  their  aid  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent cotton-raising  Suuth,  which  would  levy  no  duties  on  their 
.anufactures.   She  thought,  too,  that  the  first  move  in  behaJf 
'f  a  new  republic  whose  comer  stone  was  slavery- ^  would  bring 
all  the  other  slaveholding  states  into  the  Confederacy.   ^\nd  she 
looked  to  the  Democrats  of  the  North,  who  had  cast  1,370,000 
votes  against  Abraham   Lincoln,   and   whose  leaders  Iiad   re- 
iC-atedly  .shown  .sig-ns  of  .Southern  leanings,  to  defeat  any  at- 
npt  of  the  Republicans  to  "  subjugate  the  South," 
We  have  seen  how  completely  deceived  the  South  was  in 
last  expectation,  when  the  sliot  fired  on  Fort  Sumter  roused 
:e  North  as  one  man  to  pledge  President  Lincohi  its  aid  in 
ending  the  Union.'  We  have  seeti  also  how  only  four  of  the 


i 


I  AlcxJndcT  11.  SleplK'ns.  vice  president  of  ihe  Confedi-racy,  in  a  famous 
speech  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  ihc  spring  of  1861,  declared  that  the  new  Cun- 

leracy  wus  ItiundeJ  upiir  slavrry  a*  n  "comer  iconc." 

3  The  Soutlwrii  presji  was  vcrj-  bitter  over  Ihc  ''  desertion  "  of  llie  DemacraU 

the.  North  :  "  Where  iiir  Messrs,  Cuehing,  Van  liiiren,  Pierce,  BuchRniin, 
Douglu  tf  !ii  innne  genus, —  utiere  are  thejr  in  the  bluocjy  cruBade  proposed 
bjr  l*rcsidcnt  l.bcuin  against  the  South?  .  .  .  Eloitnding  on  the  fanatic  vna- 
fnrr  f  .  .  .  'iTie  Ngrthirm  poIkicIanB  have  all  Wl  ue.  Let  them  fly — aU,  fahe 
tbancal" 
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eight  siavtholding  states  north  of  the  cotton  states  joined  the 
Confederacy  on  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  (p.  425).  'I'he  South 
was  equally  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  fordgn  intervention 
and  aid.  <^ueen  Victoria  issued  a  proclamation  of  sirict  neu- 
trality ;i  month  after  the  fail  of  I*"ort  Siinilcr  (^May  12);  and 
Emperor  Napoleon  HI,  although  expressing  to  Mr.  Slidel),  the 
Confederate  envoy  to  France,  his  personal  sympathy  for 
tht;  SuLtli,  was  aux-ful  lo  avoid  any  offidal  breach  with  the 
government  at  Washington. 
633.  The  for-  Morei5ver,  large  portions  even  of  some  of  the  seceding  states 
remained  faithful  lo  the  Union,  especially  the  mountain  districts 
in  western  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  in  eastern  Ten- 
nessee. Forty-eight  counties  in  western  Virginia  broke  away 
from  the  state  and  furmed  a  loyal  government,  which  was  rcc- 
(^nized  by  President  Lincoln,  and  later  received  into  the  Union 
(1863I  as  the  state  of  West  Virginia.  A  striking  proof  of  tlie 
divergent  views  of  loyalty  in  North  and  Soutli  is  the  fact  that 
the  wise  and  moderate  Robert  E.  Lee  called  the  people  of  West 
Vii^inia  "  traitors  "  for  leaving  Iheir  state  to  adhere  to  the  I'nion. 
•So  the  men  of  the  North  and  the  snns  of  Dixie  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  in  the  spring  uf  18G1,  for  a  contest  which 
none  dreamed  would  be  the  most  ])ro]ongcd  and  bloody  since 
Napoleon's  rash  attempt,  at  the  begiiuung  of  the  century,  lo 
subjugate  the  continent  of  Europe. 


Fkom  Bull  Run  to  Gkttysdurc 


poitxncc  uf 
iClvilWai 


The  im-  The  work  untitled  "The  OflTicial  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies  and  Navies  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion," 
published  by  the  government  at  Washington,  fills  more  than  130 
bulky  volumes,  and  dironieles  over  2000  engagements,  of  which 
about  150  are  importajit  enough  to  be  called  "  battles."  A  mere 
list  of  the  titles  of  historic  biographies  and  memoirs  relating  to 
the  Civil  War  would  fill  hundreds  of  pages.  Such  a  list  pre- 
pared ortly  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  war  (Barllell's  "  Literature 


df  the  Rebellion,"  iS6fi)  mntaJTis  C073  such  titles.  Tliis  im- 
mense mass  of  literature  pcrtiuning  tu  the  Civil  War  in  a  proof 
of  the  significance  of  that  event  in  our  country's  history'.  Except 
fur  the  critical  yairs  1775-1789.  in  which  our  natitm  was  formt^d, 
no  other  period  in  aur  history  can  compari*  in  importmice  with 
the  great  Civil  War  of  1361-1865,  which  determined  that  the 
nation  which  the  fathers  had  founded  should  endure  one  and 
undivided,  and  removed  from  it  the  ugly  institution  of  n^ro 
slavery,  which  for  decades  had  cursed  its  soil,  embroiled  its 
polilics,  and  outraged  the  conscience  of  half  its  pe-npk\ 

We  need  not  go  into  the  military  details  of  Uie  Civil  War  in  634.  Ruw  we 
der  to  appreciate  its  importance.  M  ilitary  historj'  is  useful  only  the  w**"^*^ 
"or  the  special  student  of  the  .science  of  war.  The  marching 
and  countermarching  of  the  2,500,000  '  men  who  fuiight  the 
battles  of  llie  Civil  War.  the  disposition  of  artiller)-,  cavalry, 
and  infantr>'  by  thousands  of  officers  in  hundreds  of  inipor- 
(ant  engagements,  ilie  couniless  deeds  of  heroism  on  butli  sides, 
on  land  and  sea,  we  must  pass  over,  only  to  sketch  in  outline 
the  few  great  cjiiiipalgns  an  which  the  fortunes  of  the  republic 
hung.  Two  things  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  first,  the 
superior  resources  of  the  North  in  men  and  weattli,  which  told 
with  incTeasing  emphasis  as  the  war  progressed  ;  and  secondly, 
the  advantage  that  the  S<julh  had  in  fighting  on  her  own  soil 
against  (he  invading  armies  of  the  North.'  Had  Llie  South  pos- 
sessed the  resources  of  Ihe  North,  she  could  never  have  been 
beaten  ;  had  she  attempted  to  invade  the  Kortli,  her  armies 
would  have  been  repulsed  at  the  borders. 

^^H  1  IJvermore,  in  Iuh  Nunibei^  aiul  l.imstra  in  Ihe  Civil  War  (ii]oi>,  nur  h»t 
^^Blliority,  give*  ihe  tuuil  numbers  cm  retell  ttklc,  an  xhe  basis  of  an  enlistment  for 
^^KVc)-rAn,—  Union,  1.556,678;  Confederate,  i,o!(a,]i<). 

^^y  3  Sliidly  sprtiking.  it  wu  not  a  '  rivil  witr."  That  term  refers  to  m  iinigg\e 
i  between  two  o}>puitin|;  fiictionii  or  [lartieH  (reliffiouit  or  putltieal)  living  on  the 
ttMxte  mil.  In  ihc  w.ir  of  1S61-1S65  a  united  5<nith,  claiming  lo  be  an  inde- 
pendent cojntty,  vnui  invaded  by  the  annics  of  c  (leiu)  iiniled  Notlh.  Com- 
pare the  actual  "  civil  war "  in  Kanita.i  in  iK|i;-iS;<'t,  where  frc«-slate  men  aiid 
5bve-«caie  men  w«re  fighting  for  control  of  Iheir  common  territory.  Alexander 
IL  Sleplten\  tniiTc  ncroratcly  calls  the  war  of  1S61-1S65  the  War  between  the 
A  Still  belter  title  vrould  be  die  WiU  of  ^SeveMiuIl. 


^^^10.  Ai 
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Wc  tum  now  to  ihc  field  of  battle,    When  Virginia  seceded,  635.  "On  t 
capital  uf  the  Confederacy  was  changed  from  Montgomery,  '*"^''""*'** ' 
.bania,  to  Richmond,  and   the  Confederate   Congress  was 
»!led  to  meet  at  the  new  capital,  July  20,  i86r.    The  >f.orlh, 
the  first  flush  of  its  enthusiitstic  response  to  Lincoln's  rail 
for  troops,  was    determined    that   the    Confederate    Congress 
should  not  meet.    ''  On  tn  Richmond  I ''  was  the  cry  that  rang 
through  the  North,    The  raw  truops  were  not  properly  organ- 
ized or  drilled,  and  the  quartermaster's  atid  comnussariat  de- 
partments^ were  not  prepared  for  a  campaign.    But  President 
^^jncohx  and  Clenera!  Scolt  yielded  to  the  popular  demand  for  a 
^Hiove  on  Richmond,  especially  as  the  three  months'  tenn  of  the 
^Bftilitia  called  for  in  April  was  about  10  expire. 
^^K  (ieneral   IJtraurcgard,  with  22,000  troops,  was  at   Manassas  636. THebat- 


inction,  a  lawn  near  the  little  stream  called  Bull  Run,  about  Hun'iMtiJiaa- 


^all 


thirty-five  miles  southwest  of  Washington.    In  the  Shenandoah  ^»).  Jiiiyat. 

^lley,  across   the   Tilue   Ridge,  werr  gooo   more  men   under 

3neral  Joseph  K,  Johnston,  who  was  to  become,  next  to  Lee, 

the  giieatesi  commander  of  Ihc  Soulh.'    General  Patterson,  a 

veteran   of  the   U'ai-  of    1812,  was   to  hold  Johnston  in   the 

valley,   while    General    McDowell,   with    an   army   of  30,000, 

attacked  General  Beauregard  at  Manassas.\||c!)nweirs  ''grand 

^^jrmy  "  set  out  in  high  spirits,  July   16,  accompanied  by  many 

^Hf  the  congressmen "  and  officials  in  Washington,  who  went  to 

^Hte  the  *'  rebellion  crushed  by  a  single  blow."    The  battle  (on 

1^^     '  The  quarKmuutcr's  department  has  charge  of  the  mmBportatJon  of  all  ihc 

tMfgagt?,  fiKitl,  ctiidiin^,  :itkI  hlutiki^ls  of  the  urtny,  iiml  ilir  jinivisuin  uf  a\\  su|)- 

lie*  except  foiJiJ  and  cirilnaiue  malerials.   The  c<)ninii»&anai  dcpaitmciU's  buei- 

is  to  provide  ilic  svipplics  of  food  for  the  soldiers. 
^''Johiisti>n,  like  I.cc,  u'u  4  gift  of  Virginia  to  the  Confederacy,    lie  was 
■te   of    West    Point,  nnd   st   the   opening  of   iHe  wnr  hf  resigtit-d  a 
r'po&iliuii  ill  tJie  United  -Stales  army  than  any  other  ofliccf  tlial  joined  the 
Confederacy. 

3  It  will  be  recalled  that  Lineohi,  in  his  proolanuition  of  April  i;,  tuid  sum- 
moned Congresa  lo  meet  in  extra  session  or  July  4,  1861.  This  Congress  ratj- 
fled  Lincoln'*  act*  in  calling  oot  ihc  irilitia,  blockading  the  Southern  potts,  and 
using  his  CKtrportlinary  aiithoiity  in  time  of  war  to  interfere  with  the  regubr 
procedure  of  the  courts.  Lincoln  asilced  Cnrigrefis  for  ^ao,uoo,ooo  an  J  400.000 
It  voted  liim  500,000  men. 
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the  twenty-first)  was  well  planned  ;ind  bravely  fought  Up  to 
uarlv  aflCTiKHHi  tlic  atlvanlage  was  witli  the  Union  troops.^  but 
at  the  critical  moment  Johnston's  army,  which  had  eluded  Pat- 
terson and  hastened  eastward  at  the  sound  trf  the  firing,  ap* 
pcarcd  nn  the  field  and  turned  the  Union  victory  into  a  roi.ii. 
The  undisciplined  soldiers  of  Mcliowell,  weaiied  with  the  day's 
fighting,  threw  down  their  muskets  and  fled  to  the  Potomac. 
F<ir  two  days  they  straggled  into  Washington,  and  the  capital 
was  in  a  panic  for  fear  Beauregard  and  Johnston  would  come 

their  heels. 

The  disaster  at  Bull  Run  (or  Manassas,  as  the  Confederates 
I'allcd  the  battle)  sobered  the  ovcrconlident  enthusiasm  of  ihc 
Northerners,  but  did  not  destroy  their  determination.  They 
set  to  work  in  earnest  to  prepare  for  tlie  long,  severe  struggle 
that  was  before  them.  George  B.  McClellan,  a  young  general 
who  had  done  brilliant  work  in  holding  West  \'irginia  for  the 
Uninn  in  May  and  June,  was  now  put  in  command  of  the  army 
on  the  I'otomac.  McClellan  was  a  magnificent  organizer  and 
drillmaster,  and  by  the  autumn  of  18O1  he  had  the  180.000 
men  who  poured  into  his  camp  in  response  to  Lincoln's  call, 
organized  into  a  splendid  aniiy,  nearly  Ihrt^e  times  the  size  of 
the  opposing  forces  under  Lee  and  Johnston.  The  aged  Gen- 
eral Scolt  resigned  on  the  last  day  of  October,  and  McClellan 
was  made  general  in  chief  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States. 

McClellan  could  and  should  have  taken  Richmond  in  the 
autumn  of  1861,  but  he  was  cautious  to  the  point  of  timidity. 
Personally  brave,  he  feared  for  the  magnificeni  army  under  his 
command.  He  magnified  the  enemy's  forces  to  three  times 
their  actual  number,  and  looked  on  the  loss  of  a  brigade  from 
his  own  anny  as  a  great  calamity*.  He  berated  Lincoln  and 
Stanton  for  not  sending  him  more  recnforcements.*   It  wasTiot 

'  Jcfiirrson  Da»U,  who  came  in  pcn-tin  from  Kirhinond  to  the  baillcfield  In 
the  afternoon,  was  net  by  llccing  Confederate  sc^dieis,  who  told  liim  iliat  die 
bnttic  ■v.ia  lost. 

■  McClellan  took  it  upon  himself  to  ctitidze  the  sdminUtratitm  M  Washing- 
Ion  unsparingly,  spoke  of  the  "■  inaane  fully  "  of  .Sianum  mad  Ckiic,and  constantly 


until  well  into  the  spring  of  1S62  thai  McClellaii,  after  repcatt-d 
orders  from  Washington  lo  advance,  began  to  muvL-  up  ihe 
peninsula  between  the  \'^ork  and  James  rivers  toward  Rich- 
mond. Kvcn  dien  the  Pt'ninsular  campMitpi,  which  should  have 
been  a  steady  triumphal  march  to  the  Confederate  capital, 
like  Scoll's  march  from  Vera  Cruz  up  to  the  city  of  Mexico  in 
1847.  was  a  slow,  guarded  approach  of  many  weeks'  duration, 
as  if  against  an  enemy  vastly  superior  in  forces.  Once,  within 
four  miles  of  Richmond,  and  already  within  sight  of  its  church 
spires,  McClcllan  retreated  because  Lincoln  detained  McDow- 
ell's division  of  40,000  men  to  protect  Washington.'  Lee  and 
Johnston  were  quick  lo  seixe  the  moment  of  the  deliverance  of 
Richmond  to  turn  in  pursuit  of  the  An-ny  of  the  Fniomac.  Mo- 
CiclLtn,  always  masterly  on  the  defensive,  ivon  seveml  engage- 
ments ftxim  his  pursuers,  finally  routing  them  decisively  at 
Malvern  Hill  (July  t ,  i  K62 j  in  one  of  the  severest  battles  of  the 
war.  Richmond  again  lay  within  his  grasp,  but  instead  of  ad- 
vancing, he  led  his  victorious  array  back  to  Harrisons  Landing 
on  the  James  River  within  reach  of  the  L'nion  gunboats.  The 
famous  Peninsular  campaign  was  ended.  Richmond  was  still 
undisturbed.  I'resident  Lincoln  removed  McClellan  from  the 
command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  July  11,  iS6z. 


prated  about  '<  saving  tbo  COunUy."  Ta  Btanton,  whu  hiid  a^Humed  the  War  port- 
folic:  in  Januar>\  1S63,  diKpbdng  Camcror,  he  uroic :  "  Vou  must  send  me  large 
rrfnforci-mcnw,  and  sent!  ihcmai  once,  ...  If  I  save  ihisanny  row.  1  tcl!  you 
[ibiiily  Uiiil  I  owe  no  thanks  to  ynu  ur  to  ;uiy  other  persons  in  \\' nshinglon 
[IVt'xidcni  IJncoln].  You  liavc  dorr  your  bm  lo  aarrificc  this  aimy."  Remark- 
able language  for  a  commander  with  an  army  already  more  thnn  double  the 
»trt-nf;th  o(  his  ach-trsariwi  Ui  iiw-  Ui  his  siiprrinrs  in  Wswhirgton  I 

'  The  cause  ul  ihe  detention  of  McDowell's  troops  wa6  the  campaign  of  Gcn- 
«ral  Thomaii  J.  Jackson  ui  Jic  Shenandoah  v.-illcy.  lliiE  u-ondcrful  commander 
(n  ihird  gncnt  Virginian,  with  I.ce  arri  Johnston)  with  an  army  n(  17^0  men 
haddcfealt-il  and  ouiwilted  50,000  Union  iroopn  in  the  vJIcy,  and  threatened  the 
capital  so  cfTcctivcly  that  the  eyes  of  the  Etdmini&lralion  were  dra^n  off  the  army 
of  die  I'olcinuu'.  I1  w^ik  Jarloi>n  whu  sn^xd  KirhmancC.  Jackson  wus  a  rare  com- 
bination of  fighter  and  religious  fanatic,  not  unliVc  Oliver  Cromwell.  M  the 
hattic  of  Bull  Kun  one  of  hi*  fellow  generals  said  to  hl»  troops. "  Look  at  Jackson 
Klanding  ihrir'  firm  as  a  Kton'i:  wall  1  "  Frunv  this  remark  the  general  j;uI  the  name 
rSlODcwall "  Jatk&oii. 


^^Sloc 


639.  The  A  year  had  passed  sincL-  the  bnttk-  of   Bull   Run,  yet  the 

blockade  and  llnion  arms  had  made  no  progress  in  Virginia.  But  the  liniied 
jbIu""'  Slates  navy,  under  tlie  efficient  management  of  Secretary  Welles, 
w&vember-  had  accomplished  important  results.  First,  it  had  established  so 
effective  a  blockade  along  the  5000  miles  of  the  Confederate 
coast  that  the  exports  of  cotton  dropped  in,  value  from  #202.- 
000,000  in  iSGo  to  $4,000,000  in  1S62.  'I'he  Southerners, 
especially  after  their  victory  at  Bull  Run,  could  not  believe  tlial 
Great  liritain  would  stand  by  quietly  and  allow  the  North  to 
shut  off  her  cotton  supply  by  a  blockade.  Their  expectations 
of  British  Intervention  were  heightened  almost  to  a  certainty 
when,  in  November,  1861,  Captain  Wilkes  of  ihe  Union  war 
sloop  .Sir'{  Jiuinto  stopped  the  British  mail  steamer  Trent  as 
she  was  sailing  from  Havana,  forcibly  removed  from  her  deck 
the  Confederate  commis.sioners  to  CJ-reat  Britain  and  Krance, 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidel!,  and  took  them  as  prisoners  to  Fort 
WaiTcn  in  Boston  harbor.  The  deed  waii  hailed  with  rejoicing 
in  the  Nortli.  The  Navy  Departnjent  congratulated  Wilkes, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  gave  him  a  formal  vote  of 
thanks.  'I'lie  South  wa.s  in  hij;h  hopes  tlial  this  insult  lo  the 
British  flag  would  involve  the  administration  at  Washington  in 
a  war  with  ]''ngkmd,  and  the  (Queen's  government  began,  in 
fact,  lo  send  troops  lo  Canada.  But  the  Jwber  sense  of  Lin- 
coln, Seward,  and  .Sumner  ^  realized  that  Wilkes's  act,  however 
gratifying  to  public  sentiment  in  tlw  North,  was  a  high-handed 
outrage  of  the  principle  uf  the  inviolability  of  vessels  uf  neutral 
nations,  for  the  defense  of  which  we  had  gone  to  war  with  Clreai 
Britain  in  1S12.  Consequently.  Seward  informed  the  British 
minister,  Lord  Lyons,  on  December  26,  that  the  prisoners  in 
Fort  Warren  would  be  "cheerfully  liberated."  Mason  and  Slidell 
were  given  up,  the  British  govemmt-nt  was  satisfied,  and  the 
blockade  of  the  Southern  porLs  ainlinued  undisturbed. 


'  CKirles  Siituncr  «f  Manx^tchuitcm  wm  ihc  chairm-ir  of  itK-  -icnnie  commto- 
Ice  on  foTpign  rrUlian.i.  lit-  did  n  gtrm  dr.il  in  win  the  rcluciiuil  cympoiliy  o( 
l)ic  Kiiglisb  i>ccii>Ic  for  the  Nortlicm  cduac. 


i^ 
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The  Northern  na%7  won  a  notable  victory  in  a  strange  kind  640.  Tbo 
of  battle  llial  took  place  in  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia.  March  9.  the^^f^o^, 
1S&2.    The  Confederates  had  raised  the  sunlien  hull   of   the  "^"^''9.  '»a 
Merrimac  at  tlic  Norfolk  navy  yards,  and,  covering  her  with 
a    sloping    roof    of    iron    rails    smeared    with    plumbago  and 
tallow,  had  made  of  her  the  first  "  ironclad"  in  the.Iiistory  of 
naval  warfare.    Tills  formidable  craft,  rechristened  the  Virginia, 
easily  destroyed  two  of  ihe  finest  shi])s  of  our  wooden  navy  in 
Hampton  Roads,  on  March  8,  and  wiuted  only  for  the  morrow 
to  destroy  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and  then  sail  up  the  Potomac  to 
shell  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington.   But  lliat  same 
night  there  arrived  at 
Hampton  Koads  from 
New  \'ork  a  sir;ui>?LT 
war  vessel  even  than 
the  Virginia.  'ITiis  was 
the  Monitor  (invented 
byCaptain  Ericsson),a 
smatl  iron  craft  shaped 
like   a   torpedo    boat, 
her  decks  Hush  with 
the  \vater,  and  having 

amidghips  a  revolving  gun  turret  rising  only  a  few  feet.  A  witty 
observer  called  the  boat"  a  cheese  box  on  a  raft."  The  Moni- 
tor placed  herself  between  the  litgifiia  and  the  wooden  ships 
of  our  navy,  and  after  an  all-day  fight  drove  the  dreaded  Con- 
federate ram  back  to  the  Virginia  shore.  'Hie  w<K)den  shi|ts 
were  saved,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  made  forever  oh.so- 
letc.  'ITiis  first  battle  in  histoiy  between  ironclads  announced 
that  henceforth  the  world's  navies  were  to  be  ships  of  steel. 

While  the  wearisome  and  futile  Peninsular  campaign  was 
dragging  tlirough  the  spring  months  of  1S62.  relieved  only 
by  the  victory  of  the  Monitor,  the  Lnion  arms  were  making 
splendid  progress  in  the  West. 


The  llr^iMia  destroying  the  OimitrtanU 
in  Ilaiiiplon  Roads 


k 


641.  The 
campateB  on 
me  Hl»ii- 
Blppl 


Of  equal  importanct:  to  thi:  IJmoti  cause  with  the  blockade 
nt  the  Southern  ports  and  the  hoped-for  capture  of  Richmond, 
was  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  the  Confed- 
erates held  from  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  down  to  its  mouth. 
The  possession  of  the  river  would  bring  Uie  Unionists  the  double 
advantage. of  freeing  an  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  the  North- 
weslem  states,  and  cutting  off  the  .states  of  Arkansas,  I^misiana, 
and  Texas  from  the  rest  of  tlie  Confederacy.  'I'he  credit  fur 
accomplishing  this  great  work  belongs,  more  than  to  all  others, 
to  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Captain  David  G.  Farragut. 

Grant  (burn  in  Oliio  in  1822)  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point. 
He  had  served  creditably  in  the  Mexican  War,  but  since  its 
close  had  led  a  thriftless,  nnd  railier  intemperate  life.  'I'he  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  found  htm,  al  the  age  of  ihirly-ninc, 
working  in  a  leather  and  hardware  store  in  (Jalcna,  Illinois,  and 
dependent  on  his  father  for  the  support  of  wife  and  family.  But 
the  call  to  war  transformed  the  poor  business  man  into  a  mititaiy 
genius  of  the  highest  order.  In  February.  18O3,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Genera]  H.  W.  Halleck,  who  commanded  the  Union 
armies  of  the  West,  Grant  seized  the  ver\'  important  forts,  Henry 
and  Donelson.'  near  the  mouths  of  (he  'reimessee  and  Cum- 
berland rivers,  and  carried  his  victorious  army  up  the  Tennes- 
see Kiver,  a  hundred  miles  acro.ss  the  state  of  Tennessee,  lo 
Pittsburg  Landing. 

While  waiting  here  for  the  arrival  of  (General  Huell's  army, 
which  Halleck  had  ordered  to  join  him  from  Nasliville,  Grant 
was  attacked  by  a  superior  force  under  General  Albert  S. 
Johnston,  the  best  (.onfedcrate  general  in  the  West.  The  terrific 
battle  of  Shitoh  (or  Pittsburg  Uinding)  lasted  two  days  (April 

'  These  forts,  hulll  at  poinla  where  thr  two  gTPBt  mTrs  were  but  twelve 
railet  apart,  both  secured  the  nsvigaticn  ot  ihe  rivtfB  and  strenRthencd  the 
Confedeniir  lino  of  defense,  which  enli^nckd  from  Ct>lumbiift,  KenUn-kj*,  on  the 
MU^Mlpin,  eastward  ocioss  the  state  (mc  map,  p.  ^if),  Orant  captjred  17,000 
tnmps,  with  large  quantities  of  supplie«,3t  Ooncldon.  Toihe  r<:quc»t  of  theCoiv- 
federate  general  as  In  the  terms  of  eapiitiliitinn,  Grant  rrijlied,  "  L'tMrondilionat 
•urrcndcr."  The  phrase  Kuclt  :o  him,  and  U.S.  Grant  butume  io  pupubr  lan- 
guage ''  Unconditional  SiirTen<ier  "  Gnint. 
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Forts  Hcnrj'  and  Donebun  and  tlie  victory  of  Shiloh  deanxl 
western  Tennessee  of  Confederate  troops,'  while  fJencnd  John 
Pope  and  Commodore  Foote  in  a  parallel  campaign  brought 
their  gunboats  down  the  Mississijipi  and  secured  ihe  river  as 
far  south  as  the  high  bluffs  of  VIcksburg.  Mississippi. 

Meanwhile  the  great  river  was  being  opened  from  the  stmlh- 
em  end.  New  Orleans,  which  lies  some  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  up  the  river,  was  protected  by  the  strong  forts,  Jack- 
son and  St.  Philip,  and  by  a  heavy  "  boom  "  of  chained  and 
anchored  hulks  stretching  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  the  cur- 
rent between  the  forLs.  On  the  night  of  the  twenty-third  of 
April,  iii62.  t!aptain  I>avid  <i.  l-arragut,  in  a  mo.st  spectacular 
battle,  broke  the  boom  and  ran  the  gantlet  of  the  fire  of  the 
forts.  New  Orleans  wa.s  left  defenseless.  The  srnal!  Confederate 
anny  withdrew,  and  (.Jencral  H.  V.  Ilutler  entered  the  city,  whidi 
he  ruled  for  over  six  months  under  miliUiry  regime.  The  capture 
of  New  Orleans  opened  the  river  as  far  north  as  Port  Hudson. 
Thus,  by  midsummer  of  1S62,  unly  the  high  bluffs  of  Vicksbuig 
and  Port  Hudson,  with  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  defenseless 
miles  of  river  bank  between,  were  left  to  the  Confederacy.* 

These  successes  in  the  West  contrasted  strikingly  with  the 
tlelays  and  disappointments  of  the  army  in  the  l*^t;  and  when 
McClcllan  was  relieved  of  his  command  in  July,  it  was  natural 
that  a  \\'estern  genenil  should  succeed  liim.  Hullcck.  under 
whose  command  the  brilliant  operations  in  Tennessee  had  been 
conducted,  was  called  to  Washington,  July  11,  1862,  as  general 
in  chief  of  the  annies  of  the  I'nJied  States,  lo  advise  tiic  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  War;   while  (leneral  Pope*  was 

1  IVcsIdcnt  Lincoln  immcdiiudy  began  ihc  "  rcconsTrucuan  "  of  Tcnncucc 
by  appoirlirg  Art!n-w  Jnlinnnn  uf  Ihut  »\Mu  aii  mililiiry  k"^'^*^"!*-  J'thnwnn 
was  a  man  of  great  cncrg^y  and  ambition,  wha  had  worked  hie  Vfay  up  from  a 
taKor's  bench  to  the  United  Stales  Senate.  lie  belonged  to  tlic  ''poor  white" 
d«u  of  the  South,  and  wu  an  intvtiacly  K>y^  Union  inoi). 

'These  two  hundred  and  fifty  iriks,  however,  were  very  impomm  as  a 
"bridge,"  over  which  came  immense  Mores  of  I.nuisiafin  sugnr  and  Texas  l»ecl 
and  grain  (ur  the  iinnies  uf  the  ('unfrdenir)'. 

'  Grant,  who  should  have  been  the  choice,  was  unpopular  whb  Ilalleck,  and 
besides,  hia  genetalfibip  at  Shjloh  had  ngt  been  brilliant. 


"given  command  of  a  new  "Army  of  Virginia,"  independent  of 
^^McCk-lian's  dJmijiishcd  Army  of  the  t'otoniac. 
^H  The  ten  monlh!i  that  followed,  from  August,  1862,  to 
^Ki863,  prcsvnt  a  da'aiy  rcaird  of  defeat  for  ilii.'  I'niun  cause  in 
^■Virginia.  General  Lee,  with  his  magnificent  corps  of  Jieutcn- 
^Banls, —  "  Stonewall '"  Jackson,  Longstrcct,  Ewcll,  the  Mills,  and 
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PnnnUte'ThowinohklllMiay  ol  ikc  Civil  Wat."  Capvilffaiby  Parrot  t^lilUhiks  Caaqiuiv 

The  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  Camp 

Stuart,  —  outwitted  and  outfought  the  Union  commanders  at 
ever)'  lum.  Pope  was  beaten  at  a  second  batlle  oi  KuU  Run 
(August,  18G3),  and  his  entire  army  forced  to  retreat  on 
Washington.'  McCIdlan  was  restored  to  command,*  and  hailed 
with  joy  by  bis  old  soldiers.    He  stopped  Lee's  invasion  of 

'  An  especially  hiimiltnting  feature  of  l'op«''K  drfcat  wni  ihr  rapture  of  all  hi* 
Stores  flfid  his  uwn  lu'ii(l(|uartcrH  by  3  Ijrilltnnt  move  of ''  Alont'Vfall ''  J.it'k.'inn-  The 
■torn,  filling  u  tniin  nt  cars  two  raiWx  Unif(,  WL-rr  liumril  ultct  the  C cm feilr rates 
h»d  taken  ^11  the  plunder  they  could  carsy ;  and  Ok  light  of  the  cosily  bonfin: 
could  be  asm  e\vn  Uotn  \Va«hingt(m. 

^l.mtrnln,;ig.iiiiM  the  drtrinitnol  proliwt  9f  Stanton,  Hfllleek. and  others  in 
hit;h  Muthori^,  dcctaxed  th^  McClcltan  wus  the  unty  man  available. 
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The  Crisis  of  Disutnon 


Maryland'  in  ihe  bloodiest  single  thiys  baUlc  of  the 
isharpsburg  on  the  Anrictam  Creek  (September  i6,  iS6a); 
but  with  his  old  reluctance  to  follow  up  a  victory  by  crushing 
the  foe,  he  let  the  shattered  Confederate  amiy  get  back  across 
tlie  Potomac  to  Vii^inia  soil.  He  was  removed  again  by  the 
distressed  administration  at  Washington,  and  Genera]  Burnside 
was  put  in  his  place,  only  to  suffer  an  awful  repulse  In  his  reck- 
less assault  on  the  heij;his  of  l-'redericksburg  (J)ecember  w, 
1862).  Then  General  Joseph  Hoaxer.  "  Fighting  Joe,"  who 
succeeded  Burnside,  was  muted  in  the  three  days'  fight  at 
ChanceUorsvJIle  (May  1-4,  t86,V).' 
645.  The  The  eariv  months  of   1863  mark  the  lowest  ebb  of  the 

lowest  point  r'l      tt    ■  t-.  i  > 

In  the  Oflion  lorttines  of  the  L  uion  cause.    I'or  nearly  two  years  the  superior 

leituoft*  Fi^dLtal  forces  in  Virginia  Iiad  been  lv^\\\%  to  take  Richmond, 
but  they  had  not  been  able  even  to  hold  their  own  position 
South  of  the  Kappaliannnck.  General  I,ee  was  planning  another 
invasion  of  tlie  Nortli.  Union  soldiers  were  deserting  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  a  week,'  and  hundreds  of  officers  were  finding 
excuses  to  leave  the  aimy  for  '"  vacations."  The  attempts  to 
draft  new  recruits  into  the  army  were  met  with  serious  resist- 
ance in  many  slates.  In  New  York  City  the  draft  riots  o£ 
July,  1863,  resulted  in  tlie  destruction  of  $1.500,000- worth  of 
propert)'  and  the  loss  of  1000  lives.  'ITie  cost  of  the  war  was 
enormous ;  the  debt  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  $3,500,000 

1  Lee  invaded  Maryland  for  the  double  purpose  of  foraging  and  capttiring 
Wuhingion.  When  asked  after  the  war  why  he  did  not  move  directly  on 
Washinjitjun  after  the  dcftat  o(  Pojjf,  lie  an^vnercd  eonviticJngty  in  a  singlr 
phrase,  "  Itccausv  my  men  hjid  nothing  to  »t." 

'  After  a  day's  fighting  at  Ch,mcfllf]rs\'iltc,  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  riding  bock 
in  thr  (witighi  with  his  »LaR  from  a  iccuiinoUaaiM-V,  wuh  inUtuken  bv  ('im 
fcdcrsic  sharps b 00 tcrs  for  a  Union  oRicer  and  fatally  shot.  Mitt  loss  ti^s 
the  severest  blow  the  Confcdcntc  cmisc  suffered  during  the  wnr.  Many  in 
the  Maulh  believe  lo  this  d;iy  that,  had  the  lid?  u(  "iitonewftll"  J:ii:lcson  been 
spared,  they  would  hflve  been  succcsHful  in  the  war. 

1  llciiikei',  in  Ilia  tcidimimy  to  CnngrrM  explaining  hi.t  defeat  at  Chancellors 
villc,  said ;  "  At  the  time  the  anny  was  turned  over  to  me  dcscitloos  were  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  a  day,  So  anxious  urcre  parents,  wive*,  br-tthcni,  and  id«ter« 
of  volunteers  to  relrrve  Ihcir  kindrnl,  thai  they  filled  titc  ttninn  lo  ihc  umiy  with 
paclmgcs  of  ciiixcns'  clothing  tu  assist  il)i:i»  in  esc-4piag  from  Uur  service.'' 
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a  day.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  having  difficulty  in 
borrowing  enough  money  to  keep  the  army  in  the  field.  A  wide- 
spread conviction  that  Lincoln's  administration  was  a  failure 
was  shown  by  the  triumph  of  the  Democrats  in  the  elections 
of  1862  in  such  important  states  as  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  Clement 
Vallandigham,  of  Ohio,  declared  in  a  speech  in  the  House 
early  in  the  year  1863:  "You  have  not  conquered  the  South. 
You  never  will.  .  .  .  Money  you  have  expended  without  limit, 
and  blood  poured  out  like  water.  .  .  .  Defeat,  debt,  taxation, 
and  sepulchers,  —  these  are  your  only  trophies."  * 

But  the  darkest  hour  is  the  hour  before  the  dawn.  In  June, 
1863,  the  Southern  hopes  were  high.  In  the  West  the  great 
fortress  of  Vicksburg,  which  Grant  and  Sherman  had  been 
manoeuvering  against  for  months,  still  blockaded  the  lower 
Mississippi  to  the  Union  fleets ;  and  in  the  East,  General  Lee, 
at  the  height  of  his  power  and  popularity,  was  crossing  the 
Potomac  northward  with  a  magnificent  army  of  75,000  veterans. 
But  on  the  fourth  of  July,  Lee  was  leading  his  defeated  army 
back  to  the  Potomac  after  the  tremendous  fight  at  Gettysburg, 
while  General  Grant  was  entering  Vicksburg  in  triumph. 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  (July  1-3,  1863)  was  the  most  im-  646.Tiieh 
portant  battle  of  the  war,  and  the  only  one  fought  on  the  free  burg  \ 
soil  of  the  North.''    Knowing  the  widespread  discouragement  {  .■' 

in  the  Northern  states  and  the  dissatisfaction  in  many  quarters  :\  '. 
with  Lincoln's  conduct  of  the  war,  Lee  hoped  that  a  brilliant  i  (i  *■ 
stroke  as  near  New  York  as  he  could  get  might  terrify  the         I 

1  Vallandigham  was  afterwards  arrested  by  General  Bumside  and  court- 
mardaled  for  treason.  Lincoln,  as  a  grim  sort  of  joke,  made  his  punish- 
ment exile  into  the  lines  of  the  Confederacy.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  famous 
story  "The  Man  without  a  Country,"  appearing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
December,  1863,  was  written  to  show  the  sad  failure  of  such  unpatriotic  con- 
duct as  Vallandigham's. 

2 There  were  several  "raids"  into  Northern  territory — in  Ohio,  Indiana, and 
Pennsylvania — by  the  renowned  "  irregular"  cavalry  rangers  of  Morgan,  Mosby, 
and  Stuart.  But  these  raids  succeeded  only  in  terrorizing  a  few  villages  and 
plundering  such  booty  as  the  flying  horsemen  could  take  with  them.  They 
were  a  fioolish,  unproductive  kind  of  warfare. 


succeeded  Hooker  (June  27)  in  the  a)nimand  of  the  Army  of 
Potomac,  met  Lee's  attack  with  his  fine  amiy  of  over  80,0 
men  securely  posted  on  the  heights  of  Round  Top  and  Ccmi 
tery  Rjdge,  south  of  the  town  of  Gettysburg. 
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The  first  and  second  days'  fighting  (July  i,  2)  were  favorable 
to  the  Confederates,  but  recnforcemenis  kept  pouring  in  for 
e  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and,  in  spite  of  heavy  losses,  the 
'ederal  position  was  bdny;  stitrngthencd  from  hour  to  hour, 
t  the  beginning  of  the  third  day  of  thi-  fight  General  Meade 
id  over  90,000  men  posted  on  the  heights  above  and  around 

cttysbuix- 

Lee,  fagged  with  his  immense  labors,  and  dcspcmte  in  his  M7.  Pick- 

lemaiid  for  victory,  now  failed  for  once  in  generalship.    Disre-  '"''  "**'*• 

f^arding  the  almost  tearful  remonstrances  of  General  Langstreet, 

ihe  sent  General   Pickett  with    15,000  men,  the  flower  of  the 

irginia  mfantry.  to  carrj-  by  stonn  tlie  impregnable  position 

i  the  Union  troops,  under  General  W.  S.  Hancock,  on  Ccme- 

;eiy  Kidge.    It  was  the  most  dramatic  moment  of  the  war,  as 

ickell's  splendid  brigade,  in  perfect  ordci",  swept  down  across 

e  wide  plain  which  separated  the  two  armies  and  dashed  up 

le  opposite  hill  in  ilie  face  of  the  withering  lire  of  the  t'nion 

,ns.    The  men  went  down  like  grain  before  a  hailstorm,  but 

ill  there  was  no  pause.    A  Imridred  led  by  Annislead  jjicrced 

le  Union  line  and  planted  the  flag  of  die  l^onfcdcracy  on  the 

Mge,  —  the   "high-water  mark   of  the   Rebellion."    Uut  no 

iiman  bravery  could  stand  against  the  blasting  wall  of  fire 

at  closed  in  upon  Pickett's  gallant  men.    The  line  wavered, 

en  stojjped,  then  bent  slowly  backward,  and  broke.    The  day, 

the  battle,  and  the  Southern  cause  were  lost  I  ^ 

'I1>e  next  day,  the  "glorious  fourth"  of  July,  at  evening,  648.  Theiau 
hile  the  North  was  celebrating  the  great  victory  of  Getiys-  JnJ'^f iMi"^' 
turg,  (Jeiieral  Lee  began  his  slow  retreat  to  the  Potomac 
Uirough  a  heavy,  dismal  storm  of  rain.  Lcc's  grief  and  chagrin 
uld  have  been  doubled  had  he  known  that,  on  that  same 
dismal  fourth  of  July,  General  Pcmberton,  after  a  valiant 
defense  of  six  months  against  the  superior  strategy  and  num- 
;rs  of  Grant  and  Sherman,  had  surrendered  the  stronghoW 
of  Vicksbut^.  with  170  cannon  and  50.000  rifles,  an<l  had  de- 
livered over  his  starving  garrison  of  30,000  men  as  prisoners  of 
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war.'  Vive  clayi  after  the*  fall  of  Vicksburg,  Port  Hudson 
yielded,  and  Uie  Mississippi  was  a^n  a.  Union  stream  from 
source  to  mouth.  "  The  Father  of  Watcre,"  wrote  Lincoln 
cxuUantly.  "  gwrs  again  unvexcd  tu  Ihc  sea." 

Till-  Triumcm  or  thi;   Nokth 

The  victories  at  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  were  the  turning 
point  of  the  war.  Not  th«E  the  South  as  yet  acknowledged 
defeat  or  even  distress.  On  the  cxintran,-,  the  tone  of  her  press 
and  the  utterances  of  her  public  men  were  more  confident 
than  ever.  Newspapers  in  Richmond  and  Charleston  actually 
hailed  (lettysbui^  as  a  'C"onf«lemie  victory,  presumably  because 
Lee  had  been  allowed  lo  withdraw  his  sliattered  anny  across 
the  Potomac  without  molestation.*  But  to  men  who  did  not  let 
thpir  zeal  lilind  tl»em  to  farts,  the  disasters  which  overtook  the 
Confederacy  at  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  appeared  lo  be  almost 
beyond  repair.  It  was  not  alone  llie  loss  of  Go.ooo  soldiers  from 
armies  in  which  every  man  was  sorely  needed  lliat  made  thoa*. 
midsummer  days  ot  1S63  so  c;il;imitous  to  the  South.  It  was 
even  more  the  change  which  they  brought  in  the  public  senti- 
ment of  the  North,  in  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  toward  !he 
Confederacy,  and  in  the  plan  of  campai^  of  the  I'nion 
commanders. 


>  The  »ege  of  VickAutg  mis  the  only  protracted  ikgc  of  the  war.  1'he 
xhcllin^  ut  ibe  lily  by  fttaiit's  iiiort:»ra  waa  :«>  iicvrri*  (TiJit  mimy  tit  ihc  people 
lived  in  underground  cavca,  :ind  ihc  inhabiUnU  and  i;nTTison  wcrr  compelled  to 
«ai  mules,  mis,  and  even  shoe  leather  to  kcc]>  from  survation.  Pvmbcnon  hrkl 
out  (IS  lH>nK  lui  lie  did  in  ihc  consUint  hope  thnl  Jnhnttton  mij^hl  brenk  through 
Gninl'B  l'tiu-&  and  come  to  liis  rcHrf. 

s  Lincoln  wj3  much  disirfucd  that  Mfi^de  did  not  fallow  t-cc  up  after 
Ccttysbniu.  and  crunh  hit  army  bri^ore  tl  fould  get  bock  over  ihc  PoionMC. 
"  Wc  had  them  in  uur  Ki-3»p,"  be  said  ;  "  vn-  Imd  only  lu  stretch  forth  otir  handt 
and  ihry  were  ours."  To  Mcidc  he  wrote  n  kindly  Icticr  of  censure ;  "  I  du  iitil 
lietiew  you  »p|irecnil(!  itie  maf^ttituih-  of  ibe  miKfnrlune  irtvulvrr]  in  I^ee'* 
escape.  .  .  .  Vour  golden  opportunily  is  none  and  1  odj  distiuacd  iiiimuuuiably 
because  of  ir,'"  Still  Mcadc  wa»  not  rclicwd  of  his  comnumd.  Ilii  artny  »lo«ty 
fullnned  l.rr  into  Virginia  and,  aficr  some  iinimpnnant  skiindshinfc.  wmt  mlo 
winter  quarters  ai  Culprpvr.  about  Bevcnt>-five  mitea  rurdincst  of  Kidimund. 


In  the  Nonh  the  bankers,  whose  cash  %'aults  Lee  hoped  to  fiso.  Finan- 
close  tightly  by  his  invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  now  lent  to  the  ouhrMortb" 
government  frf<.;Iy ;  and  priviik;  individuals  bought  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  the  "  coupon  bonds  "  issued  to  support  the  war. 
Secretary  C-hasc  had  been  obUscd  to  pay  7.3  per  (.v:nl  interest 
on  money  loaned  the  government  in  1S61,  when  the  public 
debt  was  less  tluin  $100,000,000;  now,  however,  he  could 
borrow  all  he  wanted  at  6  per  cent,  although  the  debt  had  risen 
to  over  ;^j, 000,000, 000.  I'he  rate  of  interest  at  which  a 
country  can  borrow  money  Is  always  an  index  of  the  confi- 
dence the  people  have  in  the  stability  cif  the  gnvernmcnt.  Presi- 
dent Lincohi.  in  his  annual  message  lo  Congress.  December, 
1863,  could  iciiv  :  "  All  the  demands  on  the  Treasury,  including 
the  pay  of  the  army  and  navy,  have  been  promptly  met  and 
fully  satisfied.  .  .  .  By  no  people  were  tlic  burdens  incident 
to  a  great  war  ever  more  cheerfully  home."  * 


>  The  financb)  operations  i>f  a  govenimenl  .ire  very  difltcuk  to  tnaVe  plain 
to  tfic  general  TL-Httcr.  Therefore,  pihhough  ihe  problems  oi  the  Treasury  wvrv 
fully  Hs  rtitical  n  fv;itur<^  at  the  w^ir  m  thr  campiiigriK  at  the  ^rtirtal.s,  liUlc  i.s 
aaid  about  them  la  the  test.  It  may  bv  M^tcij  in  ^i^eral  ih^t  the  sovcmmcnt 
inciim-d  a  debt  of  ovtr  S 3,000,000,000  ir  pnisecuting  the  Civil  War.  It  raised 
its  limils  cliitfly  hy  isttira  ot  inicrc^l-ticariiig  bonHii,  —  pmmisea  to  pay  tuck 
the  money  borrowed  31  the  end  of  twenty  or  thirty  ycuis,  -Secretary  Chase,  early 
ir>  t&f>j,  devised  a  \-ctj-  effective  method  of  selling  these  bonds,  by  the  crcatioQ 
of  the  niilionnt-bonk  system.  Any  group  of  five  int-ti,  fumishiriK  ^  aipitnl  of 
$}lOofiOC,  might  be  granted  a  ch;irti;r  by  llic;  nalicirui  giivi^mment  lu  iirgai)i«ca 
banking  business.  If  they  purchased  t'nitcd  States  bonds  and  deposited  them  at 
Wanhington,  they  were  allowed  10  muc  notes  ("bank  bills")  up  to  the  value  of  90 
per  cent  (since  kjoo,  up  lo  the  (uli  value)  of  Uie  bonds,  and  the  government  a»- 
sumcd  the  responsibility  (or  p.iying  tlicse  notes  if  the  tiank  failed.  The  bankers, 
of  twirse,  besides  receiving  the  interest  from  their  bonds  on  deposit,  made  a  profit 
by  lending  their  notes  (iir  eredit)  tti  their  c)i;atiiint-rs  yt  a  fair  r;ilc  of  interest 
The  oational-bank  system  n.ig  .1  benefit  la  all  pnnics  concerned.  It  cntibkd  llie 
govcmmcDt  to  scI)  its  l>onds  readily ;  it  j^jvs  the  capitaiiits  at  the  country  a 
chance  to  make  a.  prolit  on  their  l>ank  notes  ;  anrf  it  gave  the  borrowing  public 
a  currency  which  was  *'  protected"  by  tlic  guvemment,  whether  the  hark  i»l(^liI^n 
it  succeeded  or  failed.  There  were  in  KjIo  tomk:  ;ooo  iiation.'d  banks  in  the  L'nrtcd 
States,  with  au  aggrcKate  capital  of  over  $li.xto,aao,otMj.  These  nalioiuil  banks 
arc  nut  to  be  confused  with  the  National  [lank  of  ir^i-iSii,  iSiO-i8j6.  They  are 
private  institutions,  and  enjoy  none  of  the  government's  favors  such  as, arc 
described  on  pajte  ii|i.  They  ate  talliNl  "^ n;ilion3l ''  dimply  becauM?  they  are 
chartered  and  inspected  by  the  national  govcmmcQl. 
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In  England,  though  the*  Trent  affair  had  Ijccn  satisfactoi 
adjusted,  the  sympathy  of  the  higher  classes  of  society  and 
most  of  the  government  oHicials  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
South.  The  long  series  of  Federal  reverses  in  1SG2  had 
sLrcngthentd  Lhtir  belief  thai  President  Lincoln's  government 
would  fail  to  restore  the  Union.  Men  in  high  positions  in  tl»e 
British  government  openly  expressed  their  confidence  in  the 
Southern  cause.'  British  capitalists  bought  $10,000,000  worth_ 
of  Confederate  bonds  offered  them  at  the  beginning  of  iS6j 
when  the  Southern  cause  looked  brightest.  The  fall  of  Vicksbm 
sent  the  bonds  down  20  per  ix-nt  in  value.  The  British  people 
wnke  with  a  shock  from  their  dream  of  an  "  invincible  Sout 
and  all  hope  of  aid  from  Great  Hritain,  as  President  Da\ 
surrowfuUv  acknowledged  hi  Iiis  next  message  to  the  Ct 
federate  C^ongress,  was  lost." 

The  effect  of  the  victories  at  Gettysbui^  and  Vicksbui^  of 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  also  impurtaiit.  Up  to  the  middle 
of  the  year  1863  there  had  been  no  coopcratioti  between  the 
Union  armies.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  Virginia,  had  been 
battling  in  vain  to  break  through  Lee's  defense  of  Richmond. 
The  army  on  the  Mississippi  had  been  slowly  accomplishing 
its  great  task  <if  opening  the  river.  Meanwhile  a  thinl  army 
under  Huell,  and  later  under  Rosecrans,  liad  with  ditticulty  been_ 
defending  central  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  from  the  advanti 
of  the  Confederate  general  Bnixtnn  Bra^,  and  had  at  last  fortt 

1  Mr.  Gladttoiir,  then  a  cabinet  rninisicr,  said  in  a  speech  ai  Xcwcasik,  Oc 
her  7,  lS6j;  "Tlicrc  \%  no  dmibt  thiit  Jcffersiin   Ilavis  nnd  otiicr  Iriidera 
the  Snulh  have  made  an  army  ;  ihvy  are  iniklng,  it  appears,  u  nav>-;  and  tt 
have  ni.idc  what  i»  more  than  eitlicr,  — anasian.  .  .  .  Wc  m.iy  aniicipatc  wt 
cenaiwiy  t!ic  success  of  ihv  Southern  states  so  far  ns  their  eepaiaiiiin  from 
North  is  concemfd," 

s  While  Mason  vraa  liying  to  grt  help  id  Knglartd  for  the  Confederacy, 
SlideU  was  busy  on  the  same  errand  tr  KTancc.  \\  a  meeting  with  Emperor 
Napoleon  III,  in  July,  iSCi:,  Slidcll  Tn:ii)<-  ihr  <ifTn'  of  ina.um  balc^  of  cotlun 
(worth  ?ii,;oo,!W>3)  if  Napoleon  would  send  a  ficet  In  break  ihc  ^ilock^de  of 
the  .Southern  {xirLs.  N;jpiilL-i>n  mode  ^fTIln.^  lu  f^et  <iit^at  llrit^n  and  Kuuia 
10  join  hliR  in  demanding  from  the  adminiitraiion  ut  Wuhingion  the  in<le- 
{xndcncc  of  the  iioulh,  but  wiUti  no  bucccss.  After  Gettysburg  atl  such  cRoru 
w-cre  slopped. 


The  Ckiit  War 

him  to  retire  to  Chattanooga  in  the  southeastern  ajrtier  of 
Tennessee.'  The  fall  of  Vicksburg  left  the  troops  of  (Irant  and 
Sherman  free  lo  move  eastward  across  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama, driving  Johnston's  inferior  forces  before  them,  and  to 
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Waiting  for  letters  from  Home 

jttin  with  liosecrans  at  Cliattanooga  and  push  the  Confederate 
armies  across  the  lower  eitd  of  t]ie  AppaJadiian  range  into 
jiGeorgia.    While  this  great  flanking  movement  was  going  on 

'  SiniUltnncousLy  wilh  Ij»'s  invasion  ot  Maryland  in  September,  iSAz,  Briigg 
had  invaded  Kcniucby,  appealing  to  ihc  proitlavvry  and  «utc«-nghu  *raitiment 

tthc  »laic  Willi  ihi-  pompnii*  nmiiifcsro,  ''  Kcntuckinns,  I  nffcr  you  ihc  oppor^ 
lily  to  fice  yourselves  fiom  ihe  lyianny  of  a  dcapoiic  ruki ."  IfiiinK  braiiyht 
;.ooD  »taj)ds  of  umi  foe  the  Ki:nlucki.in8,  but  they  did  not  Join  his  army,  fluoll 
turned  him  back  from  Kentucky  in  the  bantc  of  I'crryviUc  (October  8,  1863), 
»iid  UtjftL'crans,  afici  u  Ircniciiduus  tlirce  days'  fight  at  Murfrce»^iD,  Tcnrwswx 
(l>«:pmbcr  ji-Janwnry  a),  compelled  BnKir  to  retire  to  Chaniino<^n.  Tht 
ucquiiiitiun  <tf  eaitteni  Tmnex.sRr  wax  ritp«;nlly  dntirpd  by  Lincoln,  on  circrunt 
of  the  grcM  number  of  I'Dion  men  in  that  pait  of  the  sutc.  W«  have  already 
9ccn  how,  after  Grant's  vicwtries  at  Forts  Henry  and  Honetion.  I-incoln  had 
■ppoanled  Andrew  Juhnson  ok  inihtniy  guvcmur  ol  'I'riini'KAVi*  (p.  44I1.  note  1). 
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from  the  West,  the  Army  of  the  I'otomac  was  to  press  down  nn 
Lee  friim  northern  Virpnia.  So  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy 
would  be  crushed  between  the  two  great  Union  arniies  in 
Virginia  and  Georgia.  This  jilan  of  wnipping  the  l^nion  armies 
about  the  Confederacy  and  squeezing  the  life  out  of  it  was 
called  the  "'anaconda  policy."  li  was  in  view  of  this  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  Union  forces  in  1863  that  General  Sherman 
later  wrote,  "  The  war  did  not  begin  profesaonally  until  afi 
(Jettysburg  and  Vicksburg." 

Next  to  Richmond  and  Vicksburg.  the  most  important  mili- 
tary ptisitinn  in  the  Confederacy  was  Chattanot^a.  This  city, 
protected  by  the  deep  and  wide  Tennessee  River  on  the  noitli, 
and  the  high  ridges  of  tlie  Appalachian  Muuntains  on  the  south, 
guarded  the  passes  into  the  rich  state  of  Georgia,  the  ''  keystone 
of  the  Confederacy."'  Rosecrans,  as  we  have  seen,  confronted 
Bragg  at  Chattanofjga  in  the  autumn  of  1S63.  Bragg  skillfully 
drew  his  opponent  across  the  Tennessee  River  into  the  moun- 
tains of  the  northea.stern  comer  of  ( Jeorgia,  then  suddenly  turned 
on  him  at  Chickamauga  Creek,  while  Rosecrans's  army  was 
scattered  in  the  mountain  passes. 

The  battle  of  Chickamauga,  whieh  followed  Rosecrans's 
frantic  effort  to  get  his  army  together  (September  19-20, 
1863),  would  have  been  as  complete  a  disaster  for  the  Union 
cause  as  Ball  Run,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intrepid  conduct  of 
one  man,  Cienera]  George  H.  Thomas.  Rosecrans  had  given  a 
blundering  order  which  left  a  wide  gap  in  the  Union  lines. 
Into  this  gap  the  Confederate  regiments  poured,  driving  the 
entire  right  wing  of  Rosecrans's  amiy  off  llie  field  in  a  panic, 
and  sweeping  Rosecrans  with  his  men  back  to  Chattanooga, 
where  he  telegraphed  Halleck  that  his  army  was  "  overwhelmed 
by  the  enemy."  But  General  Thomas  on  the  left,  with  only 
25,000  men,  refused  to  leave  the  field.  Fnniiing  his  men  into 
a  convex  front  like  a  hoj-seshoc,  he  stood  firm  against  the 
furious  onslaught  of  60,000  Confederate  troops,  from  half  past 
three  in  the  afternoon  till   the  deep  twilight  four  hours  later. 


* 


rt  was  the  most  ma^ficent  defensive  fighting  of  the  war.  It  . 
almost  turned  defeat  into  victon,-.  U  trariKxi  for  General 
Thomas  the  proud  title  of  ihe  "Rock  of  Chickamaiiga,"  and 
justiiied  his  promotion  by  Grant  to  the  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  ("umherland  in  place  of  Rosecrans.  After  his  dearly 
bou)iht  victory  at  Chickamuu^ii,  General  Hragg  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  la  (Jiattanoofija. 

General  Grant,  who  had  been  put  in  command  nf  the  armies  esi-Thehat- 
uf  the  West  as  a  reward  for  his  capture  vi   V'icksburj;.  now  chattaaooga 


dispatched  the  Army  of  the  ^"^"^'j;^' 


1^^^^^^^  I'cmiessec  (as  the  Vicksburg 

mL  \  army  was  henceforth  called), 

Wm  ^;5t  |S"3i  under  General  .Sherman,  to 

rSr^,       '.    \' I  ji-iin    Rosccrans    at    Chatta- 

^         2B9M  nooga,   and,   following   soon 

V    ^iAnU^p^  himself,  was  ready  by  ihemid- 

.Oii^      ~-"iM!rirr*^if"  tUc   of  November    to   begin 

operations  against  Bragg  and 
Johnston.  The  three  days' 
battle  around  Chattanooga 
(NuvemUer  23-25)  was  a  Til- 
ting climax  tu  Grant's  splen- 
did achievemcnt.s  of  the  year 
1863.  The  enthusiasm  his 
presence  Inspired  in  the  Union 
amiywasunhounded-  On  the 
;enty-fourth  of  November  Hooker  seked  ttie  tup  of  Luok- 
it  Mountain  in  the  ''  Battle  above  the  <To"uds.'*  On  the 
/cnty-fifth  General  lliomas's  troops  were  ordered  to  seize 
I  the  Confederate  rille  pits  at  the  foot  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
^^^ey  seized  the  pits,  and  then,  without  waiting  for  further 
^^rders,  stormed  up  the  steep  and  crumbling  sides  of  the 
mountain  in  the  face  of  a  deadly  fire  from  thirty  cannon 
trained  on  every  path,  and  drove  the  astounded  Uragg,  with 
^ybis  staff  and   his  choicest   infantry,  from   the  crest  uf  the 
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hill.'    The  Confederate  general  fled  saudiward  into  Georgia, 
burning  his  depots  and  bridgL's  behind  him. 

C>Ti  die  first  day  of  ihe  session  of  Congress,  which  assem- 
hied  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  Representa- 
tive VVashbiini  of  Illinois  introduced  a  bill  to  revive  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  generalj  which  had  not  been  held  by  any  general  hi 
the  field  since  (.leorge  \Vashinj:!;ton.  Everv'l>!)dy  knew  that  the 
new  honor  was  intended  for  General  Grant.  The  bill  wai 
passed  February  29,  1S64,  and  immediately  Grant  was  sum- 
moned to  Washington  by  the  President,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  cabinet  and  a  few  invited  guests  was  formally  invested  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  and  the  command,  under  the 
President,  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States  (March  9,  1864). 
Grant  made  his  dear  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  General 
William  T.  Sherman,  his  successor  in  the  command  of  iVie  armies 
of  the  West,  while  he  established  his  own  headquarters  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  plan  of  campaign  was  now  veiy  simple.  Sherman,  with 
the  armies  of  the  Ohiu  (General  Schoficld),  tlie  Cumberland 
(General  Thomas),  and  the  Tennessee  (General  McPherson), 
100,000  strong,  was  to  advance  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta 
against  Joseph  K.  Johnston,  who  had  succeeded  Itragg.  Grant, 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (General  Meade  still  nominally 
in  command),  was  to  resume  the  campaign  against  Richmond, 
in  which  McClellan,  Pope,  Bumside,  and  Hooker  had  all  failed. 
Both  Grant  and  Sherman  outnumbered  Iheir  opjjonents,  I,ee 
and  Johnston,  two  Co  one ;  but  the  advantage  was  not  so  great 
as  llic  size  of  tlieir  armies  would  indicate,  for  Sherman  was  to 
move  through  a  hostile  country-,  with  his  base  of  supplies  at 

1  This  impetuous  charge  of  20,000  Union  troops  up  the  «ideit  of  Mi&ajtmitrT 
Kid^t  was  asdramatJc  and  courageous  as  the  fsmout  clrinrg<-  nf  I'ickcit's  brigade 
at  Cicttysburg.  The  kaderoE  the  ch^jjt.'  was  "  Pliil "  Sheridan,  a  young  Irish  gn»* 
era!,  who  had  dislinguishet]  himself  for  bravery  in  ihc  h.tttleii  ol  Pcrryvillc  and 
Murfrecntioro,  and  wlio  blet  becume  lite  most  famous  irsvalry  commiincler  in  die 
I'liion  army.  The  b;inle  of  Chattanooga  was  the  only  one  of  the  war  in  vrhkli 
tbc  four  greatest  Union  generals —  Onmi.  Sherman,  Sheridaii,  and  Thocau— 
took  part. 


w. 


ouisville,  Kentucky,  hundreds  of  miles  awiiy,  and  leaving  an 
ever-lengthening  line  of  posts  to  be  guarded  in  his  rear ;  while 
Grant  was  assuming  the  offensive  on  soil  which  he  had  never 
trodden  before,  but  everj'  inch  of  which  was  familiar  to  Lee's 
veterans  of  the  Army  uf  Northern  Virginia. 

On.  the  fourth  of  May^  1864,  Grant's  army  crossed  the  Rapi-  657.  The 
drtn,  and  began  to  fight  its  way  throitgh  the  Wilderness,  where  cajnoaiEo. 
Hooker  had  been  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsvillc  just  a  J^-Ji»Mi 
year  earlier.  Though  his  losses  were  heavy  (17,500  men  in  the 
Wilderness  fights),  Grant  turned  his  face  steadily  toward  Rich- 
mond. "  I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line,"  he  wrote  Hallcck, 
"  if  it  t^es  all  summer."  '  At  Cold  Harbor  (June  3)  he  attacked 

I  Lee's;  strongly  fortified  position  in  front,  and  lost  7000  men  in 
Aa  hour,  11:  an  assault  almost  as  rash  as  Bumside's  at  Fredericks- 
liurg.'  After  this  awful  battle.  Grant  led  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac down  to  ihe  James  River  to  renew  the  atiack  on  Richmond 
from  llie  souUi.  In  the  Wilderness  campaign  of  forty  days,  from 
^tlie  Rapidaji  to  the  James,  Grant  had  lost  55,000  men  (almost  as 
many  as  Lee  had  in  his  entire  army),  but  he  had  at  least  shown 
Lee  the  novel  sight  of  a  Union  commander  who  did  not  retreat 
>vlicn  he  was  repulsed  or  rest  when  he  was  victorious. 
^  Hit  men  were  wltli  him,  tPi>,  kvyed  (o  llie  liightul  pitch  oE  enthusiaKnt.  The 
writer  hn»  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  three  sumving  members  of  Company 
A  ii(  Ihc  Twdfth  Massachusetts  regiment  the  thrilling  stor)'  of  the  resumption 
of  the  march  southwnnl  afii-r  the  terrible  losses  in  thr  Wilderness,  The  ordcm  to 
mov-e  cainc  one  stormy  evening,  just  as  the  heavy  clouds  were  paning,  and  ihcscrf- 
dicrswercunwnam  whe  thcr  the  column  wa.i  headed  northward  in  retreat  or  south- 
wnrd  fur  Kiehmond.  Aa  llicy  ciune  out  upon  sm  open  road  and  wrrc  greeted  by 
the  Start,  the  ihout  came  from  the  heid  of  the  column, "  [toys,  wl*  aie  leaving  the 
North  Star  behind  us  I "  "I  have  heard  the  am>y  cheer  after  victor),'"  »aid  the  vei- 
ctan.  "Iiul  I  hiive  never  heard  cheering  like  thai  which  swept  dcmfi  the  match- 
ing column  then." 

>  Horace  Porter,  an  aid-^le^-innp  of  General  fimnt,  icll«  in  the  Catitiry  Mag- 
,  «K»rc  for  Mnrch,  1897,  how  the  brave  Union  soldier*  were  seen  the  night  before 
I  the  terrible  ussaiilt  at  Cold  Llurbor  quietly  pinning  on  the  backs  oi  dicir  costs 
■lipK  of  p^iper  with  their  name  and  adrJrcM,  so  that  their  bodies  nil(ht  be  (aken 
^back  10  their  families  jn  ilic  NotUi.   Cimnt  himHcll  cnnfeiwea  m  his  ''  Hemoirit," 
written  ncarlytwcnty  years  after  tJic  battle,  Uiaf  no  advantage  whsteverwas  gained 
tn  fwmpc-iiB.itc  for  the  heavy  lo**  which  we  sustained."  The  attack  at  Cold  Har- 
bor was  a  acfiuus  iiii&takc  on  (itiint's  [>art. 
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Sherman  left  Chattanooga  twn  days  after  (Jrant  crossed  the 
Rapidan  (May  6").  Mile  by  mile  he  forced  Johnston  back,  until 
by  the  middle  of  July  he  wa.s  in  sifjht  nf  Allantu.  Jeffcrwjn 
Davis  replaced  Johnston  by  Hood,  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 
Sherman  bea.t  Houd  in  several  engagements  before  Atlanta, 
and  entered  the  city  on  the  third  of  September,  1864, 


--1 

trinti  llic  "  PlnuiuuMtilik  HIttHV  ollheCtvlI  War.'     riipyr>c)i>  >iv  Kun-h  t->jtili'.liJiL|[  Cuintuoy 

The  Confederate  Trenches  before  Atlanta 

While  Grant  was  fighting  his  vt'ay  through  the  Wilderness,  and 
Sherman  was  slovi'ly  advancing  on  Atlanta,  the  national  conven- 
tions met  tn  nominate  candidates  for  the  presidential  election 
of  1&64.  Secretary  Chase  was  ambitious  for  the  Republican 
nomination,  :md  when  one  of  his  friends  in  Congress  published 
a  circular  in  his  behalf,  he  confessed  his  ambition  to  Lincoln,  who 
generously  refused  to  consider  it  a  reason  for  removing  Chase 
from  the  head  of  the  'I'reasury  Department.  Chase  was  a  very 
able  man.  —  *'  about  one  and  a  half  times  bigger  than  anv  other 
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^e  kn(»wn,"  Lincoln  siiid  onct-,  —  but  he  was  also  very 
impous  and  fonwiicd,  and  needed  lirile  persuasion  to  believe 
lat  he  was  indispi^nsable  Lo  the  country's  salvation.    His  sur- 
>risc  and  dia^iiin  were,  iherefore,  great  when  his  canvass  fell 
It  and  Lincoln  was  nominated  by  ihc  almost  unanimous  vole 
M  the  convention  at  Jlaitimore  (June  7).'    The  Democrats  met  at 
'hica^o  [August  29)  and  nominati'd  General  McClellan.  rec- 
ommending in  their  platform  that  "  after  four  years  of  failure 
restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of  war  .  .  .  immediate 
'efforts  be  made  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  .  .  .  and  peace 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  federal  union  of  the  states."  - 

All  through  the  summer  of  1864  there  was  doubt  and  dis-  660.  The 
"couraKcment    in    the    Republican    ranks. 

tpaign  brought  no  comfort  to  the  administration.  Lincoln 
imself  at  one  period  had  no  hope  of  being  reelected.  But  tlie 
Jutumn  brought  ehange.s  in  the  Unii^nist  fortune?-.  In  .\ugiist, 
Ldmiral  I-'arragut  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Mobile,  Alabama, 
an  exploit  a-s  daring  as  the  nmning  of  the  New  Orlean.s  forts, 
id  deprived  the  Confederacy  of  its  last  stronghold  on  the  Oulf 
Mexico.  In  September,  Sherman  entered  Atlanta  after  a  four 
lonths' campaign  against  Johnston  and  Hood.  And  in  October, 
Sheridan,  by  his  wonderful  ride  down  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
from  \\'inchcatcr  twenty  miles  away,"  literally  turned  defeat 
ito  victory  and  saved  Washington  from  the  raid  of  General 
Early's  cavalrj*.  These  I'nion  victarie.s  were  the  most  powerful 
inipaign  arguments  for  the  Republican  cause.  "  Sherman  and 
?arragul,"  cried  Seward,  *'  have  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the 

>  ChittC  harbored  .•una*:  ill  will  Wward  ihr  :idiiiiniitln)lion,*and  on  June  2<j 
esJgncrl  his  Bcrrcrarj-shiii  miKcr  |KMiilnriIy,   Lincoln  accepted  the  rcsiKni't'oti, 

tint  sliuwrcl  lira  utlLT  m^t;  nan  in  lily  liy  noniiitaiinK  Ctisitt  tn  tin-  puaiLiini  iiC  L'liii^f 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Cuuil  (December  6,  i$(')4)i  nuidc  vacant  by  ttic  death  u[ 

lie  Aged  Kogcr  0.  Taney.  This  gncioua  act  drew  from  Chase  a  iKSudful  leiter 

'  gralitudc. 

>  II  b  only  fair  to  say  th.it  McCkltan  diH  not  onscnl  to  Ihc  pbifonn  which 
rlarfd  Ihc  Wiir  a  "  fniliirc."    Novctlhclcss  it  is  little  rti-dit  ui  him,  whn  wiu 

ilL'e  in  crommand  uf  the  t'nitcd  StatcH  arniicK  luid  supiimied  by  Lincoln  to  the 
lont  of  the  Prciridcrit-'s  ability,  to  be  now  .iSBodaicd  with  a  paity  thav  was  try^ 
to  discrcdil  the  ■vrax  nrd  "  push  Lincoln  from  his  throne." 


H 


Btforc  the  year  1864  ended,  more  good  news  came  from  the 
seat  of  war.  When  Atlanta  fell,  Hond,  thinking  to  draw  Sher- 
man back  from  further  invasion  of  (Jcorgia,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  regain  Tennessee,  made  a  thish  northward  against 
Thomas,  who  had  been  ]eft  to  protect  Nashville  and  I'hatta- 
nooga.  Sherman  trusted  the  reliable  Thomas  to  lake  care  of 
Tennessee,  and,  boldly  severing  all  connection  with  his  base  of 
supplies,  started  on  his  famous  march  "from  Atlanta  to  the 
sea,"  300  miles  across  the  state  of  (Georgia.  He  met  with  no 
resistance.  The  march  through  (Jeorgia  was  more  like  a  con- 
tinuous picnic  of  three  months  for  his  60,000  troops  than  Ukc 
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"aim^gn.    They  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  —  the  newly 

I  gathered  harvests  of  com  and  grain,  abundance  of  chickens,  tur- 
keys, ducks,  pigs,  imd  sweet  potatoes.  Sherman  entered  on  the 
inarch  with  a  grim  di-termi nation  to  make  the  state  of  Georgia 
"  ail  example  to  rebels/'  and  he  carried  out  his  threat.  Railroads 
were  torn  up,  public  buildings,  depnis.  and  machine  shops 
burned,  stores  of  rnttnn  destroyed,  iq.ogo  mules  and  horses 
^^  taken,  and  the  mihtaiy  resources  of  the  state  damaged  beyond 
^H^  ^^fc.  repair.^     Reaching"   the  coast   in 

^^^^^L      ^S^^^^^  Decerriber.  Sherman  easily  broke 

^^^^^m     flf  \  tliniugh    the    weak    defenses    of 

^^f  If  t^vMV^r  Savannah,  and  on  Christmas  eve 

^H  ^^tW   J  President    Lincoln    read    a   lele- 

^^1  r^R^-Taf  gram  from  him  announcing  "  as 

^B  ^^PHfl^  ^  Christmas  gift  ihe  city  of  Savan- 

^^    wiWyT*"^~^^^!j    ^'y'^fev       "'''^'  ^^''^  ^-^'"'  '"•■'''^y  gii"s,  plenty 

k/^  ///    -  \.  \,'*j  ^^    of  ammunition,  and  about  25,000 

^'^^cw.^f  ^C       l^^ss  ^^  cotton."  I 

*■»    fy'  The  success  of  Sherman's  dar-  662.  Thom- 

Gen..a]  Shc-rm^r  '"&  '^^'''^'^  depended  on  the  defeat  T^^S^Vit, 

of  Hood's  army.  For  had  Hood  ^Mcmbfi  15, 
retaken  Tennessee  and  driven  Thomas  back  into  Kentuckv,  he 
^^  could  have  turned  eastward  rapidly  and,  summoning  the  Cari> 
^BUnas  10  his  banners,  coukl  have  confronted  Sherman  (severed 
1^^  from  his  base  nf  supplies,  and  in  a  hostile  country)  with  a  most 
^^  formidable  army.  Ikit  'I'homas  was  etjual  to  Ihe  occasion.  On 
^■tiie  fifteenth  of  December,  before  Nashville,  he  almost  annihilated 

^^f     1  Sherman  has  been  execrated  by  South«m  wrJten  for  the  "  barbarity"  of 
I  his  MUldit!!!!  riuring  lliis  m;iti;h  thrnii^'h  (iforgiH;  and  it  \%  rcrtain  thai  much 

iTTCgularptundcnng  and  thievery  were  done,  such  as  taking  jewelry  from  wDmm, 
^^buming  private  hoases,  and  wantonly  insulting  the  feeliu^^s  ut  the  mhabiLinU. 
|gjn.-rm.in''*  t-hief  of  cavalry.  Kilpairick,  a-iis  a  coiirte  Mid  hnilnl  man,  who  was 
e«pcini(iblc  for  much  of  the  dftmu^c.   Then  .1  crovrd  of  "  bummcr»  "  followed  the 
ny,  out  (>(  ihc  reach  of  Sherman's  officcra.    Although  Shermnn  was  severe  in 
^ititnardi,  it  must  be  «aicl  to  hiscredil  \i\as.  he  ^A\f:  oiderx  to  have  (invali;  pmpcrty 
rcipccccd,  and  there  »  no  complaint  of  his  loldtcrs'  treating  defenseless  women 
I  ihe  armies  of  European  conquerors  were  accustomed  to  do. 
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Hood's  army,  and  drcfvc  iht:  remnants  out  of  'IcnnL-ssw.  The 
battif  of  Nashville  was  thi-  deatliblow  of  ihc  Ojnfederacy 
west  of  Lhc  Allcfibcnics.  Viif;;inia  and  Llie  Carwliuas  alone  were 
left  to  iiubduL'. 

Before  [he  campaign  of  1^565  opened,  (here  was  an  attempt 
to  close  the  war  by  diplomacy.  On  February  3,  1865,  Vice 
President  Stephens  of  the  Confederacy,  with  two  other  com- 
missioners, met  i'rcsidcnt  IJncoIn  and  .Secrelar)'  Seward  on 
board  a  Ignited  States  vessel,  at  Hampton  Roads,  to  discuss 
tenns  of  peace.  But  as  Lintxihi  would  listen  lo  no  terms  what- 
ever except  on  the  basis  of  :i  reuniied  touniry,  the  conference 
came  to  naught.  'I'he  Southern  commissioners  were  pleased  to 
inlerpri-t  I,iiu:nhi".s  torni.s  us  notliiuf^  less  than  "  unconditional 
submission  to  thi?  mercy  of  the  conquerors." ' 

I'hc  next  month  the  Army  of  the  Potomae  renewed  its 
opuritinns  aj;ainst  Richmond.  The  strongh<ild  of  Petersburg, 
to  the  sofulh.  fell  on  .Sunday,  April  2.  Jefferson  Davis  was  at 
worship  in  St.  Paul's  church  in  Richmond,  when  news  was 
brought  that  the  city  amid  no  longer  be  held.  Hiistily  collect- 
ing his  papers,  he  fled  with  his  cabinet  southward.  On  the 
third  of  April  the  Union  troops  entered  the  city,  followed  the  next 
day  by  President  Lincoln,  who  spuke  only  words  nf  ctinciliiition 
and  kindness  in  "  the  enemy's  capital.''  I..ee,  with  his  dwindUng 
army,  moved  westward  toward  the  mountains,  but  Grant  fol- 
lowed him  hard,  while  Sheridan's  cavalr)"  encircled  his  forces. 
Brought  to  a  standstill,  Lcc  consented  to  listen  to  Grant's 
terms  for  surrender. 

The  two  j-reat  generals  met  in  a  farmhouse  at  Appomattox,  on 
the  ninth  of  April,  1865, —  Lee,  the  vanquished,  in  full  uniform, 
with  a  jeweled  sword  at  his  side ;  Grant,  the  victor,  in  the  dusty 

ilcfTcrson  DavU,  In  a  speech  at  Richmmtd  on  I-'cbru;iry  6,  Kiid  of  (his 
funfcnmci: :  "  Mt.  Lmcciln  spnltc  of  a  comni<m coumi^'.  I  can  have  no  comtnnn 
countrj-  wiih  ihc  Vonkccs.  .  .  .  With  the  Confedcrtcy  I  will  live  or  die.  .  .  . 
Th.ink  Ctiid,  ]  tpprraeni  a  people  too  proud  to  .  .  ,  how  the  reck  (o  monal 
man.''  It  is  pleastnjj  li>  tliimk  thai  Mr.  Il^ivi«  rrpenirtl  vf  this  mclndrnnintic 
bluncr  after  the  war  and  advised  the  new  generoUcii  al  the  South  tu  aid  iji  up- 
building the  prosperity  and  good  feeling  o(  Durconiiiion  countty. 
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fatigue  coat  of  a  common  soldier,  with  only  the  lieutenant 
general's  stars  on  his  shoulders.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
courteous  conversation  recalling  the  days  of  their  old  com- 
radeship in  arms  in  the  Mexican  War,  Grant  wrote  out  the 
temis  of  surrender.  They  were  generous,  as  befitted  the  recon- 
ciliation of  brother  Americans.  The  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia was  to  lay  down  its  anns,  but  the  officers  were  to  retain 
their  horses  and  side  aims,  and  even  the  cavalrymen  and  artil- 
lerymen were  to  be  allowed  to  keep  their  horses.  *'  'J'hcy  will 
need  them  for  the  spring  plowing,"  said  Grant,  with  his  tvon- 
derful  simplicity.  Ix-c  accepted  ihc  terms  with  sorrowing 
KTstitude,  and  surrendered  his  army  of  26,765  mcn.^  \Mien  the 
Union  soldiers  heard  the  good  news  they  began  to  fire  salutes, 
but  Grant  stoppt.'d  them,  saying,  "  The  war  is  over ;  die  rebels 
are  our  countrymen  again."  Lee  had  hinted  that  his  men  were 
hungry,  and  Grant  immediately  ordered  the  distribution  of 
■25,000  rations  to  the  Confederate  ajmy. 
665.  The  With  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  surrender  of  I^^e's  army 

the  caniea-  ''i*^  Confederacy  collapsed."  It  is  a  marvel  that  it  fought  thruuKh 
the  last  year  of  the  war.  For  tlic  South  was  brought  to  the 
point  of  actual  destitution.  The  paper  money  which  the  Confed- 
erac>'  issued  had  depreciated  so  much  that  :t  look  $1000  to  buy  a 
barrel  of  flour  and  $30  to  buy  a  pound  of  tea.  Its  credit  was  dead 
in  Europe  and  its  bonds  were  worthless.  When  the  blockade 
of  their  ports  slopped  the  export  of  cotton,  the  Southerners 

'  As  Lcc  [udc  b.nck  to  his  army  aflerr  th«  txmfttrence  with  Gmnt,  the  soldicra 
crowded  around  him,  blcsaing  him.  Tears  came  to  hb  eyes  as  he  made  his  fare- 
well iiJdress  o(  ihree  brief  scnirnces:  "^  Wtr  have  ffiuRht  through  iht-  war 
(ogcthpf.  I  havf  dune  the  best  J  could  for  you.  My  heart  Is  ttln  full  lo  uy 
more.''  Ac  tli«  close  of  the  war  this  noble  and  heroic  man  accepted  the  presl- 
dmcy  of  Wn.«hLngion  College  in  \'trgiria,  m-hicb  he  servc^d  with  dcvuilcm  far  the 
fiw;  years  of  li(e  that  remained  to  him, 

sjoKph  K.  John «on  Hurrendcrcd  his  anny  of  j7,oi>ff  men  to  Sherman  at 
GaJdcboro,  Xorth  Carolina,  on  April  2f> ;  Ocneruls  Taylor  in  Abbatna  and  Kirby 
Smhh  in  .-Vrtarfas  Cunicd  o\cr  the  armies  under  their  command  to  the  fnlon 
officers  in  the  South  .ind  Southwcsl.  In  all  [74.000  Confcdemlc  nol(li:;rs  hnd 
down  their  ^rnisiit  the  cto^r  of  ihr  -vi^r.  JefFrr^nn  ItiivtK  w4k  uiiplured  on  May  10 
Dt  Irwinville.  (ieorgia,  and  impriioined  two  years  at  Fortress  Monroe.  .After  hb 
release  he  lived  quielly  at  the  Huuth  til)  his  de^itli,  December  6,  tH^j. 
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planted  tlicir  fields  with  cxim  and  jcrain.  Hut  the  lack  of  means 
of  transportation  made  it  almost  impossible  tu  distribute  the 
products  of  the  farms  to  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  While 
Sherman's  army  was  reveling  in  the  abundance  of  the  farms 
,and  harvests  of  central  (Jeorgia,  the  knapsacks  found  on  the 

oor  fellows  who  fell  in  the  defense  of  Richmond  contained 

nly  scanty  rations  of  corn  bread  and  baran.    The  women  of 

the  South,  accustomed  to  handsome  dress  and  dainty  fare,  wore 

homespun  gowns  and  cheap  rough  boots,  and  cheerfully  ate 

porridge  and  drank  "  copfee  "  made  of  roasted  sweet  potatoes. 

They  knew  no  hardships  but  the  faiUiR*  of  fathers  and  brothers 

d  sons  in  battle ;  tJiey  were  visited  by  no  calamities  except 

the  presence  of  ihe  hated  "  Yankee  "  soldier,    ft  is  impossible 

^Xor  the  student  of  history  to-day  to  feel  otherwise  than  that  the 

use  for  which  the  SouLli  fought  the  war  of  1S61-1865  was 

an  unworthy  cause,  and  that  the  victory  of  the  South  would 

ve  been  a  calamity  for  ever}-  section  of  our  country.    But 

c  indomitable  valor  and  utter  self-sacrifice  with  which  the 
South  defended  that  cause  both  at  home  and  in  the  field  must 

ways  arouse  our  admiration. 

I'nday.  the  fourteenth  of  April,  1865,  was  a  memorable  day  in 
our  history.    It  was  the  fourth  amiiversarj-  of  the  surrender  of 

brt  Sumter.    X  great  celebration  was  held  at  Charleston,  and  j'  1 

k;ncra]  Robert  Anderson  ni.<;ecl  above  the  fort  the  selfsame  tat-  V' 
lered  flag  which  he  had  hauled  down  after  Beaurc^'ard's  bombard- 
ment in  iS6r.  William  I.toyd  (Jarrison  was  present.  Flowers 
were  strewn  in  his  path  by  the  liberated  staves.  He  spoke  at 
the  banquet  held  tliat  evening  in  Charleston,  and  the  echoes  of 
his  voice  reached  a  grave  over  which  stood  a  marble  stone 
engraved  with  the  .tingle  word  "Calhoun." 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  President  Lincoln,  seeking  667.  The 

lief  from  the  crushing  responsibilities  of  his  office,  was  sitting  "pJI^aWMt" 
in  a  box  at  Ford's  theater  in  Washington,  with  his  wife  and  Lincoln. 

,  April  u,  i»63 

two  guests,  when  a  miserable,  half-crazy  actor  named   liootn 
^^epped  into  the  box  and  shot  the  President  in  the  back  of  the  ^^ 
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hiL-ad.'  Lincoln  was  L-arried  unconscious  to  a  private  house 
across  the  street  and  medical  aid  was  summoned-  But  the  pre- 
cious life,  the  most  pre- 
dous  of  the  land  and  of  ll»e 
Century,  was  ebbing  fast. 
Early  in  the  raoniing  of 
the  fifteenth  of  April,  sur- 
rounded by  bis  prostrated 
family  and  official  friends, 
Abraham  Lincoln  died.  He 
Iiad  biuLght  Uk'  storm- 
toased  ship  of  state  safely 
into  port.  The  exultaiii 
shurcs  were  rinKinj^  with 
the  people's  shovits  of 
praise  and  rejoicing.  But 
in  the  hour  of  victory  the 
great  Captain  lay  upon  the 
deck  —  '  fallen  cold  and 
dead."  ^ 

Words  have  no  power  to 
tell  the  worth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Mis  name,  linked 
with  the  immortal  Washing- 
ton's, is  forever  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  llie  American  people,  fur  lie  was  the  savior  of 
our  country  as  Washington  was  Its  founder  and  father. 
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The  Iloustr  In  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  died 

Now  used  ax  a  Lincoln  Museum 


1  The  aaaaisina^on  of  Lincoln  was  part  ol  a  deep-laid  plot.to  kill  several  ut 
the  hiph  officers  of  the  Union.  Sccrciary  Sewux),  who  wai  ubed  sulTerinit  from 
injuries  rect-ivi-fl  fai  a  runaway  accidi-nt,  wns  smt)bcd  «cvcrcly  Che  .tame  nighl, 
and  hiB  son  I-rederkk  was  injured  while  dctendviig  his  fa[lict'&  life,  Botfi  men 
recovered.  Grant  wu  proscribed  also,  but  ihc  M»i»la  toat  courage  apparently 
after  gsxing  into  the  general's  canriaee  window.  The  wretdi  Uoath  fell  to  the 
«a^  in  trying  to  o<teape,  iinti  broke  hi»  leg.  He  wag  soon  caught  in  a  bam  in 
Virginiii,  ami  was  shot  after  the  bam  had  been  set  on  fire. 

1  Eveiy  student  should  luani  fay  heart  Wall  Whiluiaii'a  superb  elegy  on 
Lincoln,  '■  0  Captain !  my  IJaptain  I " 


AllK.MlAM    l.l.'vLUI.N 
By  Augustus  St.  Oaudens 


The  Civil  War 


Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 
Tlie  kindly-earnest,  lirave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  prtiicTil.  dreading  praise,  nut  blame, 
Nfw  birlh  vl  cur  tifw  soil,  the  first  American.' 

Stanton,  the  great  Secretary  of  War,  pronounced  Abraliam 
Lincohi's  l)esi  eulo^^.  when  he  stood  with  streaming  eyes  by 

I  the  bedside   of   the  martyred   President  and   murmured  with 
jchoking  voice,  "  Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 


Emancipation 


Although  slavery  was  idie  ciuse  of  the  Civil  War,  both  the  eas.  purpose 
North  and  the  South  insisted  that  the  war  was  not  begun  on 
account  of  shverv.  The  South  declared  that  it  was  fighting  for 
its  constitutional  rights,  denied  by  a  hostile  majority  in  Congress 
aad  destroyed  by  the  election  of  a  purely  sectional  President; 
while  the  North,  with  equal  emphasis,  insisted  that  it  took  up 
^rras^not  to.  0!t:c  the  slaves  but  tu  preserve  the  Union.  Lincoln 
thought  skvcrj'  a  great  moral,  social,  ;tnd  political  evil,  and 
never  hesitated  to  say  so  ;  but  he  repeatedly  declared  that 
neither  the  President  nor  Congress  had  any  right  to  interfere 
whh  slavery  in  those  scites  where  it  was  established  by  law,  and 
assured  tJie  South  that  he  would  not  attack  tlieir  institution  so 
long  as  it  was  confined  to  those  states.  The  day  after  the  dis- 
aster at  Hull  kun  (July  21,  i86j"),  both  branches  of  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  to  the  elYeet  that  "  tliis  war  is  not  waged  . .  . 
in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  or  for  any  purpose  of  conquest  or 
subjugation,  or  of  overihrowing  or  interfering  with  the  rights 
or  established  institutions  of  tliose  [seceding]  slates,  but  to 
defend  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  (Constitution." 

But  it  soon  became  evidtni  that  the  slaves  were  a  valuable  669.  sum 
war  asset  to  the  Stjuth,  and  Congri-ss  began  to  treat  them  as  ^-^ntriSid" 
"property"  which  could  be  confiscated.    In  a  series  of  acts 

'  JumeK  Ktusull  I^well, "  Commr monition  ( Mr," mul at  Ihcmrinorial services 
(or  Harvnrd  men  who  fell  in  the  war  (July  Ji,  iSOj). 
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\  beginning  in  August,  1861,  Congress  declared  that  all  negroes 
employed  in  a  military  capacity  by  the  South,  as  workers  on 
forts  or  trenches  or  in  the  transportation  of  stores  or  ammuni- 
tion, should  be  seized ;  that  slaves  escaping  to  the  Union  lines 
should  nnt  be  returned  ;  and  that  all  slaves  in  places  conquered 
and  held  by  the  Lfnion  armies  should  be  free.  Two  generals  in 
the  field  went  even  further  than  C'ungress.  Fremont  in  Missouri 
and  Hunter  in  South  Carolina,  on  their  own  responsibility,  issued 
military  proclamations  emancipating  all  the  slaves  in  the  districts 
subject  to  their  authority. 
670.  Lin-  President  Lincoln  signed  the  Coniiscation  -Vctsi  of  Congress 

CD  enaoci-  with  reluctance,  and  immediately  disavowed  and  annulled  tlie 
j^oa,  iMi-  proclamations  of  Fremont  and  Hunter,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment nf  thousands  of  radical  antislavery  men  of  the  North.  To 
preserve  and  cherish  the  Union  sentiment  in  the  loyal  slave- 
holding  states  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Maryland,  seemed  to 
him  the  most  immediate  duly  of  his  administration.  Jf  he  could 
get  these  border  states  to  krad  the  way  in  the  peaceful  emanci- 
pation of  their  slaves,  he  was  in  hopes  that  their  example  would 
prevail  with  the  states  in  secession  further  south.  At  any  rate, 
he  wa.s  sure  that  any  hasty  measures  for  negro  emancipation, 
cither  by  Congress  or  by  the  military  authorities,  would  drive 
these  border  slave  states  Into  the  Confederacy  and  make  more 
difficult  the  task  of  prcscj-ving  the  Union. 

Accordingly  the  President,  In  a  special  message  to  Congress, 
Mardi  6,  1862,  recommended  that  a  law  be  passed  pledging 
the  United  States  government  to  coo^mte  with  any  state  in  the 
emancipation  of  Its  slaves,  by  compensating  (he  owners  of  the 
slaves  for  tlieir  loss.  He  invited  the  congressmen  of  tlie  border 
stales  to  a  conference,  and  urged  them  to  contribute  their  valu- 
able aid  toward  preserving  llie  Union  by  the  acceptance  of 
this  plan  of  '"  compensated  emandpation."  But  ihey  hung 
back,  doubting  the  power  or  the  will  of  the  government  to 
deal  fairly  with  tlicm.  Lincoln  could  get  no  support,  cither 
from  his  cabinet  or  from  Congress,  in  spite  of  repeated  dTorta, 


I 


sorrowiuily  ^^ve  up  the  realization 
humane  policy  of  emandpation  (July,  1862).' 

Meanwhile  Congress  had  passed  an  act  in  April  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  a  compensation  to  the 
owner  of  J^oo  fur  each  slave  liberated;  and  two  months  later 
fulfilled  the  pledges  of  the  platform  on  which  Lineoln  was 
elected,  by  prohibiting  slaver^'  in  aU  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  and  in  all  territory  which  might  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States  in  the  fnture  (July  19,  iSSaj^. 

After  the  failure  of  the  border  states  to  accept  the  conipen- 

»Bated-cmanL'ipatian  scheme,  the  President  grew  more  favorable  to 
Ihu  idc;i  of  military  emandpation.  The  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  him  to  liberate  the  slaves  was  enormous.  The  radical  anti- 
slavery  men  of  the  Karth  wanted  to  know  how  long  the  evil  whidi 
had  brought  on  the  war  was  to  be  tolcntted,"  and  our  ministers 
abroad  were  writing  home  that  the  sympathy  of  Europe  could  not 
be  expected  by  the  North  until  it  was  clear  that  the  war  was  for  the 
II  extermination  of  slavery  and  not  for  die  subjugation  of  the  South. 
^H  At  the  cabinet  meeting  of  July  21,  1862,  therefore,  President 
I^^LinOoln  read  a  paper  announcing  his  InLenlion  of  declaring  free, 
II  on  the  first  of  the  following  Jaiiuarj-,  the  slaves  of  all  people 
^Kthen  in  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
^HThe  members  of  the  cabinet  approved  the  paper,  but  Seward 
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•  It  is  (liiitbiru!  in  tlie  extremi-  if  tiir  .idiiption  (if  l.iricolti's  plan  by  ihr  Imrdcr 
Blate*  vroultL  have  hnd  niiy  effect  on  Ok  tKccding  Hlatcs  or  shortened  tlie  war 
ft  day.  The  failure  of  the  plan,  hOMtevcr,  was  about  the  keenest  political  disap- 
.Imi'iit  in  l.incotn's  liic.  Thr  sbvrit  in  thr  (n«ir  borclcr  stultrs  uf  Delaware, 
ijrj'bnd.  Kentucky,  and  Mi.ssaviri  numbered  ^jo.oau,  and  ai  f^ac  apiect:  ihetr 
«m,tnripiiiion  would  have  cost  the  government  atiAut  £175,000,000,  or  tlie  cost  of 
87  ibyft  ofwiir.    l.im-oln  had  no  doubt  1h.1t  ihe  cmanripHtion  of  these  slaves  would 
shorten  the  war  by  inoreltuia  .S^ibyv.butnne  vt-s  noginvmd  (or  suchtonfideTicc. 
5  Horace  Creclcy,ediloro(lh«-inllucnlbl  New  Vorl;  7>j^«m<,  wrote  an  editorial 
in  .\uKu»i,  iSiSi.which  he  called  The"  I*raycr  of  Twenty  Millions,"  taking  ibc  Presi- 
dent severely  to  U&k  for  his  "  mi.^Ciken  deference  in  rrhcl  slavL-ry,"  iMid  eailiriK  on 
faiin  to  exei-ine  the  Confiscation  Acts  im mediately.    Lincoln  replied  in  a  famous 
tier,  in  which  he  deduretl  that  he  was  acting  a&  aeetned  best  to  him  (or  the  fires' 
■alion  of  th*  Union.   That  was  his  "  paramount  object."   "  If  I  could  save  the 
;nioTi  withniit  freeing  nay  slave,  I  would  do  it ;  if  1  cotiU  save  the  Union  by 
cing:ill  the  staves,  I  wMuld  do  it.  .  .  .  Whatever  [  do  nboul  alnvcry  nnd  dw 
colored  race.  I  do  because  I  bcticvc  it  helps  save  the  Union." 
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suggested  that  the  moment  was  inupportune  for  its  publicullon. 
McC'Iellan  had  jusi  been  removed  from  his  command  after  the 
futile  Peninsular  campaign,  and  the  new  generals,  Halleck  and 
Pope,  were  as  yet  untrit-d  in  the  Fast.  \\Vnild  it  V\v\i.  be  bc_'tter  to 
wait  far  a  L'tiian  victory  before  pubii:^ing  the  proclamatiim  ? 
Lincoln  aj^reod  with  Seward,  and  put  the  paper  in  hi»  desk. 

OVKtif  Sy  HfCi^  a^f^tt  A^i,f.t^  a^—v^  ^j£-  ^i-w^.^^*/  ^ 

ffW    fftUAl^iZ^     /7U>CU4^     t/^^M/vX*     /^fClf     CVkd^.KuLJSVu^^ 


Facsimile  of  the  CloMng  Wurds  of  the  KmancipiaUon 

673.  The  'I'he  dark  days  of  the  second  Bull  Kim  and  Pope's  retreat 

JJSSJS.d"  followed  (August,  1862);  but  when  McCJeJIan  repulsed  Lec'ft 
'""""T '•  invasion  of  Mar^'land  at  Antictam  C'rci-k  (September  i5),  Lin- 
coln thought  that  the  favorable  moment  had  come.  Accord- 
ingly he  published  the  warning  announcement,  September  aa, 
1^62,  and  on  New  W-ar's  Uay,  1863,  issued  the  famous  Etnand- 
patioitXrQibmation,  riesignaiing  the  slates  and  part.s  of  stales 


m  wruMaaggttOn  against  ihe  authority  and  government  v(  the 
Umied  Stetes'tficn  existed,  and  declaring,  by  virtue  uf  ihejxjwer 
vested  in  him  as  cdmmander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  Unilcd_ States,  that  "all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  sueh 
designated  stales  and  parts  pf  states  arc,  and  henceforward 
shaTTbe^frre." 

This  immortal  proclamation  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  uni- 
versal liistnry.     It  annnimced  the  liberation  of  three  and  a  half 


i 


Map  showing  huw  the  blavcs  were  cmiincipalcd 


illkin  slaves.  It  changed  the  status  of  nearly  one  eighth  of 
the  inhabilanC-s  of  this  country,  from  that  of  chattels  bought  and 
sold  like  live  stock  in  the  auctiun  market  to  lliat  of  men  and 
women  endowed  with  ihs  ri^t  to  labor,  like  other  human 
beings,  for  eniplu)'ers  whom  they  chose  and  under  terms  ta- 
which  they  a^ced. 

But  splendid  as  this  proclamation  was,  it  was  neverlJieless  674.  The 
only  (7  mar  mcasar/:.    While  the  President  as  commander  in  Ji^'Vw*™ 
chief  of  the  amiy  could  confiscate  the  *'  property  '*  of  men  in  »e«<i»" 
rebellion  against  the  government,  by  declaring  their  slaves  free, 
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675.  The 
Thirt«(fiitli 
Ameudmtnt , 


neither  he  nor  Congress  could  p<.!niiancnliy  alter  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  states.  Slavery  was  legally  established  in  the  states 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  the  only  way  it  could  be 
permanently  abolished  in  those  st;itcs  was  either  by  the  action 
of  the  slates  themselves  or  by  an  amendmait  ta  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Lincoln's  proclamation  did  not  free 
a  single  slave  in  the  /uivf/  slavcholding  st:ites  of  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, Maryland,  and  Delaware.  And  when  the  seceded  slates 
should  cease  to  be  "  in  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,"  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  their  legislatures 
from  passing  laws  lo  reiinslavc  the  negroes.  In  order  to  have 
emancipation  permanent, then,  the  Constitution  must  be  amended 
so  as  10  prohibit  slavurj.'  in  the  whole  of  the  I'n'ited  Stales. 

Such  an  amendment  was  passed  through  CiTii^ress  on  January 
3  '  J  j  -^^.jiJyThFnecessaryjtwo-thirds^olejamid  great  enthusiasm, 
aiid  the  House  adjourned  "in  honor  of  the  immonal_and  sub- 
HnTe  event."  The  amendment  provides  that  "  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  sen*itude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within 
the  CnJted  States  or  any  place  subject  lo  their  jurisdiction.*'' 
The  amendment  was  duly, raiJiial  by  thref  fuurlhs  uf.tht;  states, 
including  eight  of  the  states  of  the  late  ("onfedcrac\',  and  on 
UecernbcF ili,  i8^,  was^ proclaimed  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
tl>e  United  Stales,  tlie^upreme  law  of  the  land. 

Whether  the  curse  of  slavery  could  have  been  removed  with- 
out war  is  a  question  no  one  can  answer.  Certain  it  is  that  be- 
fore llie  war,  in  spite  of  political  compromises  of  forty  years.  In 
spite  of  the  labors  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  orators  to 
preserve  concord  between  the  North  and  the  South,  in  spite  of 
the  mobs  tliat  assaulted  tite  abtjlicionists  in  Boston  and  the  voices 
that  rebuked  the  "  fire  eaters  "  in  ("harleston,  the  argument 

'  Of  course  the  exception  in  the  middle  o(  the  amcndmcni  refers  to  the  laKor 
nl  conviclA  'm  jHiKnnN  «»r  wockliouxeK.  The  iimrndiricnt  li.m  t>c«n  VKiIiiteil  aincc 
our  acquisition  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  iS(|.S.  for  sbvcry  exists  on  some  of 
thoae  islatids,  though  they  arc  "under  the  jjri^iction  "  of  it*e  Uniied  Stale*. 
But  it  i«  a  cundiiinn  which  we  tnhrrited  with  the  itlands,  and  wtiich  vre  hope  to 
remedy  as  soon  as  possible. 
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>ver  slavery  grew  more  and  more  bitter  and  the  hold  of  slavery 
[■on  the  country  fimitir  and  firmer  cadi  year.  When  we  consider 
■that  the  thineenth  amendment  to  our  (:imstinjtitm  might  have 
^bcen  the  prohibition  of  Congress  ever  to  disturb  slavery  in  the 

Southern  states/  instead  of  the  eternal  banishment  of  slavery 

from  our  land,  we  may  say  that  the  awful  sacrifices  of  the  Civil 

War  were  not  made  in  vain." 
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I  ITic  student  will  remember  ttwt  Congress,  in  the  last  hope  of  preventing  the 
war,  actiuilly  jjasted  an  amrntlmrnl,  Kt'biuary  aS,  1S61,  In  ihe  i-lltT^t  ihat  Con- 
gress should  nevrr  have  ''  the  p-nvier  to  abolish  ot  intccfctt-  within  Any  tlair  willi 
the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  iiieluttlnx  '*"/  o/permnj  held  /c  lah^r  fr  strtLe 
by  the  lents  ^J  mid  state"  (slc  p.^iS^notc).  Before  the  amc-ndmcoC  couki  bv  sub- 
mitted to  the  states  (or  mtificuilon  the  war  had  broken  out. 

8  Besides  the  ennrinoun  debt  iif  itome  $2,800,000,000  entiirled  on  the  nnmlty, 
and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  wealth  of  the  South,  the  war  cost  (irer  a  million  Uvea, 
not  eountinj:  the  maimed  and  diseased  who  lived  on  for  a  few  years  or  more  of 
suflefini:,  Jhcrc  died  in  hoKpitalsor  prisons  or  cm  ibe  ficW  ul  baiile  im  average 
of  ?oo  riioi  a  day  for  four  full  years. 
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ncsscc  took  the  oath  of  ofBcc  as  President  of  the  United  States  /aiSc^ABrii*' 

(April  15.  1865).    Mr.  John-son  hud  been  given  the  second  '5. 'Ws 

place  on  the  Republican  ticket  in   1864  not  by  reason  of  any 

fitness  to  occupy  high  office,  hut  partly  to  reward  him  for  his 

fidelity  to  the  Union  cause  in  the  seceding  state  of  lennessee 

(p.  446,  note  1),  and  partly  to  save  the  Republican  party  from 

the  reproach  of  being  called  '*  sectional "  in  again  choosing  both 

its  candidates  from  Northern  states,  as  it  had  dime  in  1856  and 

i860.    But  the  selection  of  Johnson  was  most  unfortunate.    He 

was  coarse,  violent,  ejjolistical,  obstinate,  and  vindictive.    Of 

■Lincoln's  splendid  array  of  statesmanlike  virtues  he  jjossessed 
only  two,  honesty  and  patriotism.  Tact,  wisdom,  magnanimity, 
■eference  to  the  opinion  of  others,  patience,  kindness,  humor- 
al! these  qualities  he  lacked ;  and  he  lacked  them  al  a  crisis  in 
our  history  when  they  were  sorely  needed. 

-Vrmed  resistance  in  the  South  was  at  an  end.    lint  the  great  677.  The 
question  remained  of  how  the  North  should  use  its  victory,   reconttnic- 
Except  for  a  momentary  wave  of  desire  to  avenge  Lincoln's  *""^ 
murder  hy  the  execution  of  prominent  "  rebels,"  there  was  no 
thought  of  inflicting  on  the  Southern  leaders  the  extreme  punish- 
ment of  traitors ; '  but  there  was  Uie  difficult  problem  of  restor- 
ing the  states  o{  the  secession  to  their  proper  place-  in  the  Union. 

1  The  single  esception  Ui  ihis  policy  of  rmrcv  was*  ihf  treatmciit  nf  Jeffrr.inii 
Daviit.  The  Confwienitc  president  was  brought  (rom  his  piistm  ai  Totircss  Monroe 
CO  thi-  frdnal  court  at  Kichmund  lo  :ii)&w<:r  the  charge  of  treason.  But  he  was 
ichrased  uii  b-iil,  and  the  cnsc  was  ncrvir  pressed, 
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iflTB.  Lln- 
coln'i  10  per 
cent  plan 


What  was  iheir  condition  ?  Were  ihey  slill  states  of  the  Union, 
in  spite  of  their  four  years'  struggle  to  break  away  from  it  ?  Or 
had  they  lost  the  rights  of  stares,  and  become  territories  of  the 
United  States,  sebject  to  such  governments  as  might  he  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  authorities  at  Washington  ?  Or  was  ilic 
South  merely  a  "conquered  province,"  which  had  forfeited  by 
its  rebellion  even  the  right  of  prnteeiion  by  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  which  might  be  made  to  submit  to  such  terms  as 
the  conquering  North  saw  fit  to  impose  ? 

Long  before  the  close  of  the  war  Prcstdcnt  Lincoln  had 
ans\vered  these  questions  according  to  the  llieorj'  he  ]iad  held 
consistently  from  the  day  of  the  assault  on  Fort  SuTnter, 
namely,  that  not  the  slates  themselves,  but  combinations  of 
individuals  in  the  states,  too  powerful  to  be  dealt  wnb  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  the  courts,  had  resisted  the  authority  of  the 
United  States.  He  Iiad  thcreftjre  wek-omed  and  nursed  every 
manifestation  of  Inyalt}'  in  the  Southern  states.  He  had  rewjg- 
nizcd  the  representatives  of  the  small  Unionist  population  of 
Virginia,  assembled  at  Alexandria  within  tlie  Federal  lines,  as 
the  true  government  of  the  stale.  He  had  immediately  estab- 
lished a  military  government  in  Tennessee  or  the  success  of  the 
Union  arms  there  in  the  spring  of  1862.  He  had  declared  by 
a  proclamation  in  December.  1&63,  that  as  sooa  as  :o  percent 
of  the  voters  of  i860  in  any  of  the  seceded  states  should  form 
a  loval  giivernment  and  accept  the  legislation  of  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  he  would  recognize  that  government  as 
legal.  And  such  gnvernmeoLs  had  actually  been  set  up  in 
Tennessee.  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  True,  Lincoln  had  not 
come  to  an  agreement  with  Congress  as  to  the  llnal  method  of 
restoring  the  Southern  states  to  their  place  in  the  Union,^   That 

'  Conffresa  did  noi  receive  any  senators  or  representatives  from  t(ie*c  ~  Lin* 
coin  |;(n'crniii<mts,"  aiid  in  iH&^  paMicd  thu  W»de-L)LiviK  bill  prescribing  coodii- 
tions  on  which  the  seceding  states  should  be  readmitted  to  the  L'nion.  Lincoln, 
iirtwitling  In  have  no  weighty  ii  qt>r»li4)n  drridrd  haKtily,  allnvrtil  ihr  Cotigm* 
of  iS^H  to  expire  without  giving  the  bill  his  signature.  Wade  and  Davis  pro- 
tevtcd  again*!  thin  "  luurpation  of  authority  "  by  the  executive ;  and  ihcrc  n»  no 
doubt  thai,  if  Lincoln  had  been  spared  to  serve  his  second  U-ftn,  bt-  would  liave 
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question  waited  till  the  dose  of  the  war;  and  tlic  awful  pity 
is  Ih:it  when  it  came  Abraham  Lincoln  was  no  longer  aJive.^ 

l>uring  the  sumnicr  and  autumn  of  1865,  when  Congress  579.  The' 
was  not  in  session,  President  Johnson  proceeded  to  apply  govern- 
Lincoln's  plan  to  the  states  of  the  South,  just  as  if  it  had  htcn  ""enu,"!! 
definitely  settled  that  Cungicss  was  to  have  no  part  in  their 
reconstruction.  He  appointed  military  governors  in  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Texas.  He  ordered  cifnventions  to  be  held  in  thost*  states, 
whieh  repealed  the  ordinances  of  secession  and  framed  new 
constitutions.  State  officers  were  elected.  Legislatures  were 
chosen,  which  repudiated  the  debts  incurred  during  the  war 
(except  in  South  CaroUna)  and  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment abolishing  slavery  {except  in  Mississippi),  When  C^ngre.s.*i 
met  in  December,  1S65,  soralors  and  representatives  from  the 
Southera  states,  which  but  a  few  months  before  had  been  in 
rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  I'nited  States,  were  wait- 
ing at  the  donrs  of  the  Capitol  for  admission  to  their  scats." 

But  Congress  had  good  reasons  for  not  permitting  these 
men  forthwiUi  to  participate  in  making  laws  for  ihc  L'nion, 
which  they  h;«i  so  lately  fought  to  destroy,  in  the  first  place, 
the  President  had  arrogated  to  himself,  during  the  recess  of 
Congress,  the  sole  right  to  determine  on  what  terms  the  seceded 
slates  should  be  restored  to  the  t'nion.    The  ^'resident  had 

had  to  u»c  all  his  (act  and  patience  in  finding  &  fair  ground  of  agreement 
between  ihc  Pre&ident  and  Congfrsa  in  the  reconKtnictian  uE  the  Souihem 
eUics. 

I  On  April  II,  three  days  before  hia  assatti nation,  Lincoln  v^-a  called  10 
the  tKiletmy  nf  ihc-  While  Hmise  to  make  a  spfrch  rn  rwipcinm-  In  iht;  I'ongralii- 
IntMina  ol  ihe  [;ilizeiM>  uf  WaalanRinn  on  tlwr  suiieiitltr  iif  Lite's  army  (Apnl  9). 
Ill  tl)i§  last  publtc  uilcraiicc  Lincoln  said,  "  I  am  ctiiisiJenng  a  ne*  announce- 
ment  to  the  people  of  the  ^iouth."  No  record  of  thie  intended  announcement  woa 
found  among  Lincoln's  papers,  but  we  may  be  iure  chat  it  would  h^ve  been  an 
appeal  tn  ibe  defeate^  94;ite!t  uf  the  setession  lu  vume  back  inlo  tlie  Union  on 
libci«l  terms  and  without  roncoc 

3  The  /ohn*on  government  in  Texai  did  not  get  organiied  until  1866,  and 
the  Plorida  lepslnture  had  not  met  to  choose  the  senators  from  Oiat  st:\le.  ISitc 
with  the  exception  of  Texns  anil  Florida  all  the  states  ol  the  eecesKion  »rnt  up 
their  regular  quuta  of  rcprewntaiid'es  and  senators. 


widely  as  he  pleased.    But  the  pardoning  power  did  not  give 
hira  ihe  right  to  determine  the  political  condition  of  the  states 
which  had  made  war  against  the  Union. 
fiSo.  Le^is-  Furthermore,  the  conduct  of  the  Johnson  j{uvcrnments  in  the 

tucK  govern-  autumn  of  1865   was  offensive  to  the  North.    Although  they 
menta  accepted  the  Thinccnth  Amendment,  they  passed  very  harsh 

laws  against  the  negiocs,  which  in  some  cases  came  very  near 
reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  slavery  again.  For  example, 
"  vagnmcy  "  laws  imposed  .1  fine  on  negroes  who  were  wander- 
ing about  without  a  doniicilu,  and  allowed  the  man  who  paid 
the  fine  to  take  the  negfro  and  compel  him  to  work  out  his  debt. 
''  Apprentice  "  laws  assigned  young  negroes  to  "  guardians  " 
(oflen  their  former  owners),  fur  whom  they  sliould  work  with- 
out wages  in  return  for  their  board  and  clothing.  To  the 
Southerners  these  laws  seemed  to  be  only  the  necessary  pro- 
tection of  the  white  population  against  the  deeds  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence to  which  a  large,  wandering,  unemployed  body  of  negroes 
might  he  tempted.  Nearly  4,000,000  slaves  had  been  suddenly 
liberated.  Very  few  of  them  had  any  sense  of  responsibility  or 
any  capacity  or  capital  for  begiiming  a  life  of  industrial  freedom. 
'ITieir  emotional  nature  led  them  to  believe  that  miraculous  pros- 
perity was  to  be  bestowed  u|xm  them  without  their  effort ; 
that  the  plantations  of  their  late  masters  were  to  be  divided  up 
among  them  as  Christmas  and  New  Year's  gifts,  and  that 
"  every  nigger  was  to  have  forty  acres  and  a  mule."  They 
were  unfortunately  encouraged  in  these  ideas  by  many  low- 
minded  adventurers  and  rascally,  broken-down  politicians,  who 
came  from  llie  North  and  posed  as  the  guides  and  protectors 
of  the  colored  race,'  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  negroes  against 

1  Thew  iTCTi  w*re  called  " carpetbaggeni,"  bwraiise  (hej  were  poputariy  uid 
to  have  brought  all  their  propcrt)*  with  them  in  the  chvap  kinJ  ol  vuliw  vhicli 
in  thoK  days  wti.t  made  of  cjrp«t  muteriikl :  »n6  the  South crrrtcr!)  who  acted  with 
them  in  their  atu^mpt  tn  raise  the  negra  above  his  former  risKtcr  in  society  and 
polilict  were  called  "  scalitvratja."  The  cajp(.-tbaKK<^tft  urKt  scalawags  w«e  ol 
course  woriiing  for  their  own  profit  and  polttical  advanccmcDL  They  muat  oot 


the  ttnly  people  who  could  really  help  them  begin  their  new  life 
of  frtfclom  well,  —  their  old  masters, 

*l'hc  people  of  the  North,  who  had  little  or  no  realization  of  CSLuoitiieni 
the  tremendous  social  problem  which  the  liberation  of  4,000,-  "^bu'cit 
000  negro  slaves  hrought  upon  the  South,  regarded  the  "  black  "*"" 
codes  "  of  the  Jnhnstin  governments  of  1865.  which  forbade  the 
negroes  sudi  freedom  of  speech,  employment,  assembly,  and 
migration  as  they  themselves  had.  as  a  proof  of  the  defiant  pur- 
pose of  the  South  to  thrust  the  negro  back  into  his  old  position 
of  slavery.   Therefore  the  North  determined  that  the  Southern 
states  should  not  be  restored  to  their  place  in  the  Union  until 
they  gave  better  proof  of  an  lionest  purpose  to  carry  out  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment.    The  war  for  the  abolition  of  the  curse 
which  had  divided  the  I'nion  had  been  loo  costly  in  men  and 
money  to  allow  its  results  to  be  jeopardized  by  die  legisla- 
tion uf  the  Southern  slates. 

A  further  offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  North  was  the  sort  of  682.  The 
men  whom  the  .Soiithern  stales  sent  up  to  Washington  in  ihe  it»\«der»' 
winter  of  1865  to  take  their  places  in  Congress.   They  were  "  *^^'' 
masUy  prominent  secessionists.    Siwne  biid  served  as  members  i»s 
of  the  Confederate  Congress  at   Richmond  ;  some  as  brigadier 
generals  in  the  Confederate  army.    Alexander  H.  Stephens,  vice 
president  uf  the  Confederacy,  was   seal  by  the  legislature  of 
(Icorgia  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Senate,    'i'o  tJie  Southern- 
ers it  seemed  perfectly  natural  to  send  their  best  talent  to 
Congress.    They  would  have  .searched  in  vain  to  find  statesmen 
who  had  not  been  active  in  the  Confederate  cause.    Hut  to  the 
North  the  appearance  of  these  men  in  Washington  seemed  a 
piece  of  defiance  and  bravado  on  the  part  of  the  South ;  a  boast 

li<-i-'(Mifii!wd  widi  llir  m:irv  kihuI  men  nni!  u-nmrtt  who  wi-nl  Simth  to  work  arnlirly 
for  ttic  rdumiion,  proicctior.  and  uplift  of  the  negro.  Before  ihc  close  of  ihe 
wnr  Congress  had  eMiihlifihril  a  Precdmnn's  Hurenu  in  the  Wnr  Ilfponment 
(Februai>'  1,  iSl^;),  whose  <lut;r  't  wim  tu  Uiuk  afler  (he  iiitercnU  ii(  tlie  emanci- 
pated bbdcf,  fc-curing  them  bbor  conlmclx,  icttling  their  disputes,  aiding  them 
to  tMiild  collagc-s,  vU*.  ~]'hc  carpel hnggers  t<.'in|>tcd  Lhe  iii.-groe«  away  frotn 
bidusubil  punuiu  into  politics. 
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that  they  had  noihing  to  repent  of,  and  that  they  had  forfeited 
no  privilege  of  leadership.  It  was  rather  too  severe  a  strain 
on  huma:i  charily  to  we];:umc  Alexander  H.  Stephens  to  a  seat 
beside  Charles  Sumner  \n  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.' 

Then,  finally,  tliere  was  a  political  reason  why  the  Republi- 
can Congress  which  assembled  in  Deceinher,  1865,  shtmld  not 
admit  the  men  sent  to  it  by  the  Johnson  governments  in  the 
South.  These  men  were  almost  all  Democrats,  and  as  hostile 
to  the  "  Hlack  Kepubliran  "  party  as  they  had  been  in  1S56  and 
i860.  Combined  with  the  Democrats  and  "  copperheads  "  of 
the  North,  who  had  oppijsed  the  war,  they  might  prove  numer- 
ous enough  to  oust  the  Republicans  from  power.  The  party 
which  had  saved  the  country  must  rule  it,  said  die  Republican 
orators. 

Moved  by  these  reasons,  Congress,  instead  of  admitting  th« 
Southern  members,  appointed  a  committee  of  fifteen  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  late  secx'dcd  states  and  recommend  on 
what  terms  they  should  be  restored  to  their  fuil  privileges  in  the 
Union.  Naturally,  Johnson  was  offended  that  Congress  should 
^orc  or  undo  his  work ;  and  he  immediately  assumed  a  tone 
of  hostility  to  the  leaders  of  Congress.  He  had  the  coanseness, 
when  making  a  speech  from  the  balcony  of  the  White  House 
on  Washington's  birthday,  iSOC.to  attack  Sumner.  Phillips,  and 
Stevens^  by  name,  accusijig  tliem  of  seeking  to  destroy  the 
rights  of  the  Southern  states  and  to  rob  the  President  of  his 
legal  powers  under  the  Consritution,  and  even  to  encourage 
his  a.isassi nation.    When  Congress,  in  the  early  months  of  1866, 

^  Of  counv  therr  b  no  iniitanrr  in  itic  hintory  of  (hi:  woilil  of  a  cnnqiirrtsl 
people  ticmg  nllowtd  immt^dialcly  tu  participate,  on  cqiial  terms  with  their 
contjuciors,  in  m.ikitiK  Iavh.  A  comtnhiee  of  Congrcii  appointed  to  consider  the 
contliiion  ol  the  stnte*  "  liitcly  ir  rchclHoii  "  rcportrcJ  (June,  t)^!*'}  ihal  it  would 
be  "  fully  at\d  madneaa  "  la  admit  tlie  representatives  of  these  Etatec  forthwith  to 
CnngresA. 

'Thaddeus  b^li;ven-t  n(  JVnn.-iyh'ani.^  {not  lo  be  t-xinfusec]  with  Stephens  of 
Gcor^),who'wu  chairman  of  the  Commiiice  on  Ways  and  Means  in  Congn.***, 
B  bitter  enemy  of  the  South,  and  leader  of  the  "  radical  "  Hepublicars,  who  were 
d«;tennincd  lo  punish  tlic  "relicts''  M?vt^trly.  Slevcnn  lukd  CJuniirexit  nn  no 
Other  politician  in  our  hLnocy  had  done. 
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passed  bills '  lo  protect  the  negroes  against  the  hostile  legisla- 
ilk)ii  of  Uk*  Southern  states,  Johnson  vetoed  the  bills.  But  Con- 
ess  was  strong:  enough  to  pass  them  •over  his  veto.  The 
lattlc  was  then  fairly  joined  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, and  it  boded  ill  fnr  the  prnspccts  r_if  peace  and  order  in 
the  South. 

On  April  30,  1S66,  the  committee  of  fifteen  reported.  It  eS5.  tiib 
commended  a  new  amendment  to  the  Constitution  (ihe  four-  Amendment, 
nth)  which  should  guarantee  the  civil  rights^  of  Ihe  negio  *«V'"-'^''*' 
dtizen  of  the  South,  reduce  the  representation  in  Congress  of 
any  state  which  refused  to  let  the  negro  vote,  and  disqualify  the 
leading  men  of  the  Confederacy  from  voting  or  holding  oflicu.' 
his  la,st  provision,  which  deprived  the  Southern  leaders  of  their 
litical  rights,  was  harsh  and  unkind,  assuming  a.s  it  did  that 
these  men  were  not  reconciled  to  the  Union.  But  the  rest  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  a  fair  basis  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Southern  states.  Congress  passed  the  amendment 
June  13,  1 866,  and  .Secretary  Seward  sent  it  tn  the  states  for 
ran'fication.  While  Congress  did  not  explicitly  promise  that  it 
would  admit  the  representatives  and  senators  of  the  states 
which  ratified  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  it  doubtless  would 
have  done  so.  For  when  Tennessee  ratified  in  July,  1866,  that 
state  was  promptly  restored  to  its  full  privileges  in  the  Union. 
The  other  states  of  tlie  secession  might  well  have  followed  the 
lead  of  Tennessee ;  but  every  one  of  them,  indignant  at  the 
disqualifying  clause,  overwhelmingly  rejected  the  amendment. 
It  thus  failed  to  secure  the  votes  of  three  fourths  of  the  states 
of  the  Union,  necessary  for  its  ratification. 

1  ^*rt  wit,  the  Frccdmar's  Bureau  Bill,  continuing  and  enlarging  iHc  power  of 
dial  bufr^u  of  tlic  War  DrpaiUnent  ([).  480,  tiulf),  and  Uic  Civil  KJfiliiii  Hill,  pru^ 
wciing  the  negro  in  his  Jife,  property,  ind  freedom  of  movement  and  occupation. 

2  Civil  rights  (sec  note  1)  arc  liiMiiiKoisht-d  fimn  puliiicil  rights.  Thv  (oimer 
.ire  the  rights  tliirt  every  L'ilizen  (Vnci)  hiis  ;  the  I.TKrr  arv  the  [iiivilegcs  (i(  voting 
and  holding  office.  WoriKn  and  children,  for  example,  havi:  full  eivilright?,  i.c,  the 
prnififmii  ttf  thr  guvrmmeKl t  bwl  (with  few  exceptions)  they  h»vc  no  political 
rights,  i.e.  of  taking  fsyt  in  the  j^ovei-nmtnt. 

■  The  Pouncenih  Amendment  must  be  carefully  studied  Mid  maetcred.  It  i6 
printed  in  full  iu  Appendix  1 1.  The  disqualifying  cUuse  is  Section  3. 


Congress,  angered  by  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  South, 
dccidfd  to  tiikt?  the  rccanstructinn  of  ihe  states  of  (he  seccssinzi 
entirely  into  its  ownjiands.  'ITic  elections  of  1866,  which  had 
taken  plaee  while  tlie  l-'oiirteenth  Amendment  was  before  the 
people,  had  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  con- 
gressional party  of  Stevens  and  Sumner  over  the  President's 
supporters.  Johnson  himself  had  euntribulcd  to  llic  defeat  of 
his  policies  by  encouraging  the  Southern  stales  to  reject  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  by  making  a  series  of  outrageous 
speeches  in  the  West  during'  the  autumn  of  1866,  vilifying 
the  congressional  leaders  and  exalting  his  own  patriotism  and 
sagacity. 

l'!arly  in  1867,  then,  (.'ungrfss.  under  the  IcMdership  of  Ste- 
vens of  Pennsylvania  in  the  House  and  nf  Sumner  and  Wilson 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  Senate,  devised  a  thoroughgoing  plan 
fur  reconstructing  the  South.  Ry  llie  Reconstruction  Act  of 
March  2,  1S67,  the  whole  area  occupied  by  the  ten  states  which 
had  rejected  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  divided  up  into 
five  military  districts,  and  a  major  generd  uf  Uie  I'nion  army 
was  put  in  command  of  each  district.  The  Juhnson  governments 
of  1865  were  swept  away,  and  in  their  place  new  governments 
were  established  under  the  supervision  of  the  major  generals  and 
their  detachments  of  United  States  troops.^  The  Reconstruc- 
tion Act  provided  that  negroes  should  be  allowed  to  participate 
boU)  in  framing  the  new  constitutions  and  in  running  the  new 
governments,  while  at  the  same  time  their  former  masters  were 
in  large  numbers  dis<]ualified  by  the  third  section  of  the 
Fourteenth  .\mendment.  'J'hc  act  further  provided  that,  when 
the  new  state  governments  should  have  ratified  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  and  that  amendment  should  have  become  part  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  these  states  should  be 
restored  to  their  place  in  the  Union. 

■  In  October,  i&fty,  there  were  19,310  United  Sistes  aoldicra  distributed  st  i^ 
postx  in  the  .Suudi.  At  Kichmund  imd  New  Orieans  t)iere  were  ovvr  looo 
tTtwpc;  M  Other  poets  iea  ttun  joo.  Thc>'  Had  d^urgc  of  th«  rcgulciiog  of 
Toten  mi!  mpcrviscd  the  potting. 
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The  Era  of  Recottslrnction 

Thus  by  the    keconstruction   Acts  '   ol    rSfiy  Congress  tie-  ess-  segre 
liberaiely  forced  negru  suffrage  on  the  South  at  ihe  point  of  ("raea^n  the 
the  bayonet    It  was  a  violent  measure  for  Congress  to  adopt,  ^*'"' 
en  though  the  conduct  of  the  slates  of  the  seeession  in  reject- 
ig  the  Fourtetnth   Amendment  was   sorely  pnjvuking.    'I"he 
iej<Tocs  outnumbered  the  whites  in  the  states  of  South  Cart>- 
lina.  Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.    They  were, 
wiih  few  fX'cepnons,  utterly  iinHt  fur  the  excrdw  of  p)litical 


h 


The  Military  Districts  of  tlic  Recnnsiruerion  Act  of  i8G? 
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ghts.    Kven  the  colored  men  of  the  North,  far  in  advance  of 
their  Southern  brothers  who  kiborcd  in  the  cotton  iields,  were 
allowed  the  suffrage  in  only  six  stales,  where  they  counted  as 
ihe  tiniest  fraction  of  the  population.    Ohio,  in  the  very*  year 
congress  was   forcing   negro  suffrage  on   the   South  (1867), 
rejected  by  over  50.000  votes  the  proposition  to  give  tlie  ballot 
the  few  negroes  of  that  state.    Conceding  that  Congress  had 
e  fTJc*^/ to  impose  negro  suffrage  on  the  South  as  a  conq ucror's 

1  Two  «cti  supplcmentsry  to  the  one  of  March  i  prescribed  the  method  for 
andtjcliiif;  clnliiin.t  in  ihr  .South  (Unich  aj).  unit  ijiarfi-  tht-  mililFiiy  inilhnritks 

L-oitlrul  of  ihf  disUitU  of  the  houUi  mpotisible  lo  ihc  Reiierjl  u/  tlie  army 
Jranl)  and  not  tt>  iHe  Crcsideni:  (July  19). 
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privilege,  it  was  nevertheless  a  ma<;i  unwise  thing  to  do.  To 
reverse  the  relative  position  of  the  races  in  ilie  South,  to  "'  stand 
the  social  pjrramid  on  its  apex,"  to  set  the  ignorant,  supersti- 
tious, jjulliblc  slave  in  power  uvc-r  his  former  master,  was  no 
way  lo  insure  either  the  pnitcction  of  the  negro's  right  or  the 
stability  and  peace  of  the  Southern  governments.' 
~e'89.  CJiir-  'Hie  governments  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Roconstruc-  '"'"rida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  lAiuisiana,  Arkansas,  and  'I'exas, 
*'*!"  *'"'*'^'  formed  under  the  miUtarv*  domination  of  the  Reconstruction 
1874  "''•  Acts,  were  sort}*  affairs.  /^'I'he  negroes,  who  did  not  ask  for 
political  rights,  were  suddenly  thrust  into  positions  of  high 
political  office  which  they  had  no  idea  how  lo  fill  Prompted  by 
their  unscrupulous  carpetbagger  friends  and  scalawag  backers 
they  could  be  counted  on  to  vote  the  kepublican  ticket,  and  to 
send  to  Congress  men  of  the  party  whieb  had  saved  the 
country,  Tliat  was  tnough  fur  most  of  the  advocates  of  Re- 
construction. Uut  for  the  exhausted  Southern  states,  already 
amply  "  punished  "  by  the  desolation  of  war,  the  rule  of  these 
negro  governments  of  t8C8  w:is  .nn  indescribable  orgy  of  ex- 
travagance, fraud,  and  disgusting  incompetence,  —  a  travesty 
on  govemmenL  Instead  of  wise,  conservative  legislatures, 
which  would  encourage  industry,  keep  down  expenditures,  and 
build  up  the  slialtered  resources  of  the  South,  there  were 
ignorant  groups  of  men  in  the  state  capitals,  dominated  by 
unprincipled  politicians,  who  jjlunged  the  states  further  and 
further  into  debt  by  voting  Uieinselves  enormous  salaries, 
and  by  spending  lavish  sums  of  money  on  railroads,  canals,  and 
public  buildings  and  works,  fnr  which  Ihey  reaped  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  m  "  graft."  * 

1  Lincoln  hud  miggt^ucd  tn  the  military  governor  of  I^tusiana  during  the  wir 
that  the  rnoit  Cji(>iibk  negroes  and  ihosc  who  had  hhow-ii  their  dvvotiun  ti>  ihe 
rnion  by  AghtlnK  in  the  pedend  armieti  might  he  girvit  lh«  ri^hi  to  vote,  Uut  he 
hat]  no  iden  of  Joraiig  the  South  to  give  a  single  former  ahvc  poliittal  iij{htSi 
J^htunti  also  hud  eEimcstiy  advised  tlic  MitRissippj  convL-miion  of  1865  to  give 
a  vol*?  to  ncRioe*  who  pontcMed  Sj^o  wmih  uf  jmipiTty. 

s  The  economic  evUi  aad  aocial  humiliatioit  brou^jhi  on  the  ^)OlItK  \tf  lliie 
Keconstruciion  govirmments  arc  almoot  bcjond  docriplion.  South  CaroUnat&if 


Sucfi  govcniraeuts  could  nut  uf  course  last,  unless  suppurtcil  690.  ThoKn 
NorthL-m  bayonets ;  and  the  Republican  carpetbag  politi-  "  * 
dans  in  the  South  were  not  slow  to  call  upon  the  Republican 
admin isiraiion  at  Washington  for  detachments  of  troops  when- 
ever thf  ir  supremacy  was  threatened.  Deprived  by  force  of  any 
legal  means  of  defense  against  this  iniquitous  kind  of  govern- 
ment, the  South  resorted  to  intimidation  and  i>ersecution  of  the 
negro.  Secret  organizations,  called  the  Ku-Klux  Klans,  made 
up  mostly  of  young  men,  ™««i— .-»»-«»««. 

took   advantage  of   the  .        .      ■"' "  —^  •» 

black  man's  supersd- 
tious  nature  to  force  him 
back  in  to  the  h  umb  le 
social  position  which  he 
lieid    before    the     war. 

^H'he  members  of  the  Ku- 

^■^ux  on  horseback,  with 

^Bftan    and    horse   robed 

|Htl  ghosUy  white  sheets. 

■"spread    terror   at    night 
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A  Kii-Klus  Wiimiiig 

through  the  negro  quarters,  and  posted  on  trees  and  fences 
horrible  warnings  to  the  carpetbaggers  and  scalawags  to  leave 

':  country  .soon  if  they  wished  to  live. 

Incvntably  there  was  violence  done  in  this  reign  of  ten-or 
inaugurated  by  the  Ku-Klux  riders.     Negroes  were  beaten; 

lawags  were  shot.    Of  course  these  deeds  of  violena?  were 

atly  exaggcnued  by  the  earpetbiig  officials,  who  repoitcd 
;em  to  Waslungtun  and  asked  more  troops  for  tlicir  prolec- 

n.    It  came  to  actual  fighting  in  the  streets  of  New  Orleans, 

Birrple,  had  a  Icfji&laiurc  in  vnhkhifH  of  tin:  155  members  were  neRroea.    Ninety 

tlic  incnibeis  paid  no  t^v* ;  yet  this  ItfgUljture  xpcnl  ihe  people '»  money  by 

dllionc.  The  dcbi  of  the  state  was  S^.oucmioo  ui  i^6S;  by  1S72  it  had  been 

iscd  to  $yo,o»o,t)oo  I  in  one  year  $100,000  were  upeiw  in  fumishinj;  the 

:  capilfjl  with  rosily  piRlogbtss  mirrora,  loun{^,  desks,  annchnire,  timl  oibcr 

luKutioUB  appointnieiits,  iocludinf;  n  (res  bar,  fur  the  use  ot  thu  ncKi^  O"^ 

Dcalawo^  le^latoTs.   It  took  the  Southern  states  from  two  to  itinc  ycais  to  get 

rid  of  these  govemmcats. 


h 
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and  the  trenches  outside  Vicksburg,  which  were  used  in  1863 
by  the  Vnion  sharpshooters,  were  the  scene,  ten  years  later,  of 
a  disgraceful  race  cunflicL  between  blacks  and  whites-  Thus 
long  after  the  war  was  over,  the  prostrate  South,  which  should 
have  been  well  on  the  way  to  industrial  and  commercial 
recover).',  under  the  leadership  of  its  own  best  genius,  still  pre- 
sented in  many  parts  a  spectacle  of  anarchy,  violence,  and  fraud, 
—  its  legislatures  and  offices  in  the  grasp  of  low  political  adven- 
turers, its  resources  squandered  or  stolen,  its  people  divided 
into  two  bitterly  hostile  races. 
TW  Why  did  the  Republican  Congress  of  1867  put  upon  the 

Reconstroc-  South  the  unbearable  burden  of  negro  rule  supported  by  the 
""'  '  bayonet  ?   For  various  reastms.   Some  niisguidc-d  humanitarians, 

like  Sumner,  let  their  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  slave  con- 
fuse their  judpnent  nf  the  nef  rc^intellectual  capacity.'  Others, 
desiring  justice  above  all  things,  believed  ttiat  the  only  way  to 
secure  the  negro  in  his  civil  rights  was  to  put  the  ballot  into 
his  hands.  The  partisan  politicians  welcomed  negro  suffrage  as 
a  means  of  assuring  Republican  majorities  in  the  Southern 
states.'*  And  finallv,  there  were  thousands  of  men  in  the  North 
who  wished  to  punish  the  SouUi  for  the  dt^fiant  altitude  of  the 
Johnson  governments  in  passing  the  "  black  codes,"  in  sending 
Confederate  brigadier  generals  up  to  Congress,  and  in  rejecting 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  conduct  of  these  state  govcm- 
meiils  was  exasperating,  to  be  sure ;  but  Congress  might  have 
simply  kept  a  firm  military  hand  upon  them  and  waited  patiently 
for  them  to  come  to  their  better  senses  and  comply  with  the  terms 

•  Geneml  Pope,  for  example,  who  vr«  in  cominwi<i  of  the  third  military  di»- 
trict  under  the  Reconstruction  Act  (compri»ing  tJcorgin,  I-'lorida,  and  Alnlmma), 
wtour  to  (ienenil  iJnuit  in  July,  18(17,  ''Five  yrars  will  have  iran&ferred  iHc 
inlcllea  and  educotion,  ko  far  as  the  nuiKK  ane  concerned,  to  the  colored 
people  of  this  disirici." 

^  in  the  pruidenti^  election  of  iS63.  for  example,  »ix  of  the  cifrht  vtalcs 
of  the  seression  which  took  pan  in  l]ic  etectioit  voted  for  the  Kcpublican  cnodi- 
(Inlr,  (iener^  (irani  1  Such  r  mniU  ccnild  havr  l»em  flccom]i1Uhe<i  only  hy  the 
en fruuchise merit  of  the  negroes  and  the  diiifi'3nchi«cmcDl  of  tlic  whiter.  Virginin, 
MiMlnippi,  nnd  Texas  did  not  comply  with  the  terms  ol  Congress  and  gain 
resluraliun  to  their  places  in  the  L'nion  until  1870. 


offered  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  for  their  restitution  to  their 
political  privileges,  pily  hastening  to  reconstruct  them  on  the 
basis  of  negro  HutTrage.  Congress  did  thucn  un  unpardonable 
injur)'.^  The  South  would  never  have  clierished  rcsentr-.cnl 
against  the  North  fur  the  defeat  of  1S61-1865  on 'the  i'air  field 
of  battle ;  but  the  half  ccntun'  that  has  passed  since  the  fall 
of  Fori  Sumter  has  hardly  seen  llie  extinctiun  of  the  bitter 
passion  roused  in  the  hearts  of  the  men,  women,  and  children 
of  the  South  against  their  fellow  countrymen  of  the  North,  for 
the  "  crime  of  Reconstruelion," 


^ 


lnR  Rficovivkv  of  the  Nation 
Although  the  restitution  of  the  Southern  states  to  their  place  692.  Biiectof 


in  the  Union  was  the  most  pressing  business  of  Congress  m  the  ^Vjm 
years  immediately  following  the  Civil  War,  it  was  by  no  means 
ic  only  problem  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  nation.  War  is  a 
cadful  thing,  especially  a  long'  and  severe  civil  war.  It  not  only 
destroys  life  and  property,  desolating  the  region  over  which  it 
sweeps,  but  it  dislocates  the  government,  demoralizes  standards 
of  business,  disturbs  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  piles  iip 
an  enormous  debt  to  be  paid  from  the  taxation  of  the  people. 

Abniham  Lincoln  had  exercised  a  greater  power  than  any  693.  Disturb- 
other  President  in  our  history.    As  commander  in  chief  of  the  "cation* of 
army  and  navy  he  had  had  the  appointment  of  officers  and  tii«execuu*e 
the  general  direction  of  campaigns.    Through  his  Secretaries 
of  War  and  of  the  Treasjury  he  had  superintended  the  raising  of 
n  and  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.    As  measures 
safety  and  military  policy  he  had  suspended  the  clauses  of 
the  C-'onstitutinn  (.Amendments  V  and  VI)  which  ^ard  citizens 
the  United  States  against  arbitrary  aixest  and  punishment 
ithout  a  jury  trial,  and  had  emancipated  all  the  slaves  of  men 
in  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States.    Con- 
ess  had  generously  ratified  his  acts,  but  toward  the  close  of 
,e  war  it  had  begun  to  reassert  its  power,  as  was  shown  by 


th. 
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694.  The 
Tcnxi  re  of 
OfQce  Act, 
Harcb  a, [86; 


695.  Thetm- 
peBchmcnt 
And  trial  of 
JohoeoD,  i36B 


its  rt-aistancc  to  Lincoln  in  the  Wadc-liavis  bill  (p.  478,  TTote^T 
Under  his  successor,  Johnson,  ihe  pendulum  swung  to  the  other 

treme,  and  Congress  developed  quite  as  absolute  a  control 
ovof;  the  government  as  the  I'resident  had  exercised  during  the 
war.  Congfcss  not  only  overrode  Johnson's  vetoes  with  mock- 
ing haste,  but  it  passed  acts  depriving  him  of  his  constitutional 
powers  as  cnmniander  of  the  army,  and  forbidding  him  to  dis- 
miss a  member  ol'  his  cabinet.  Finally,  it  impeached  him  011  llie 
charge  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.^ 

On  the  same  day  with  the  Reconstruction  Act  (March  2, 
1867),  Confiress  passed  a  law  called  Uie  Tenure  oi  Office  Act, 
which  forbade  the  President  to  remove  pfEccrs  of  the  govern- 
ment without  the  cons<rnt  of  the  Senate,  and  made  the  tenure 
of  cabinet  officers  extend  tlirou^h  llie  presidential  tenn  fur 
which  they  were  appointed.  'J'his  was  an  invasion  of  the  privi- 
lege which  the  President  had  always  enjoyed  nf  removing  his 
cabinet  officers  at  will.  The  pur-pose  of  the  act  was  to  keep 
Stanton,  who  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  radical  leaders 
of  (-'ongrcss,  at  tlic  head  of  the  I>epartmcnt  of  Wiu*. 

President  Johnson  violated  the  Tenure  of  Utfice  Act,  which 
he  believed  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  removed  Stanton.  The 
House  impeached  him,  February  24,  186&,  and  the  Senate  as- 
sembled the  nc.\t  month  under  the  presidency  of  Chief  Justice 
Chase  to  Uy  the  case  (Constitution,  Article  I.  seel.  3,  clause  6). 
To  the  chagrin  of  the  radical  Republicans  the  Senate  failed  by 
one  vole  oE  the  two-thirds  majority  necessary  to  convict  the 
President,  seven  Republicans  voting  with  the  Democrats  for 


1  The  President  of  the  L'nitcil  Scatec  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  only 
way  he  r.nn  bcirmovcil  i»  by  impc-^irhmcrnl  pr<K'n^dtii;{ti  (ConHtiluli^iii,  .\rtU:)i;  II, 
seel.  4;  Aiticlc  1, sect. 2, clause  ;;  Article  I,  «ect.  j, chusc6).  In  many  European 
ccuntrtes  ihe  cxccdqvc  power  is  vimially  in  the  handu  of  a  committee  of  the 
legislature,  ar  j.  "  rninlstr>-,"  wtiicb  can  be  ovcnhrown  >ii  any  time  by  iui  advene 
vote  of  ihc  legislature,  lliis  U  called  "re<pon»ible  government,"  and  in  com- 
tnt»  where  it  exisu  (Liigland,  Prance,  Italy.  Spnin,  for  cx^tmptc),  n  prolonged 
quarrel  between  the  executive  and  the  legiilaiivc  branches  of  ga%'L'mn)ent,  like 
that  between  Jnekson  and  CongrcM  (p.  186)  or  between  Johnson  and  Ccngrws 
{p.  4S3),  is  impoKKlble, 
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his  acquittal  (May  16,  i863).'   Johnson  linished  out  his  term, 
openly  despised  and  flautcd  by  ihe  Republican  leaders,  and  was 
succeeded  on  March  4,  1869,  by  (icncral  L".  S.  lirant. 
1^    As  a  soldier  Grant  had  been  superb ;  as  a  statesman  he  was  696.  pi«»i- 
piriable.     1  Ic   knew   nnthing   about    the   administration   of   a 
poUdcai  office.    He  liad  simply  been  rewarded  for  his  services 

ISn  the  w*ar  by  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  as  a  hero 
inight  be  rewarded  hy  a  {fold  mtxSal  nr  a  gift  of  money.  He 
•was  so  simple,  direct,  and  innocent  himself  that  he  failed  to 
understand  the  duplicity  and  fraud  thai  were  i)raeticed  under 
his  very  no.^e.  Like  ail  unirained  men  in  public  positions,  he 
made  his  personal  likes  ajid  dislikes  the  test  of  his  political 
judgments,"  and  it  was  only  necessary  tu  win  Lis  friendship  to 
have  his  official  support  through  thick  and  thin.  Unfortunately 
his  early  struggle  with  poveity  and  his  own  failure  in  business 
had  led  him  to  set  too  hi^h  a  valuation  on  mere  pecuniary 
success,  making:  him  unduly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  men 
who  had  made  millions. '  He  was  easily  managed  by  the  astute 
Republican  politicians  in  <_)ongress,  who  could,  by  their  plausible 
rguments,  make  the  worse  cause  appear  to  him  to  be  the  better.* 

1  The  condemnation  of  President  Johnson  would  hsye  hecn  a  gross  Injutllce. 
Ther  Trniin!  «f  DHice  Act  was  piiNnt^d  un\y  to  set  »  Irap  fur  htm.  Hiit  vrt«J  of 
acts  of  Congress  In  ilJC!>-]867  had  been  entirely  within  his  rights  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  his  ahiwc  of  the  congressional  Icaderii  in  public  speeches,  while  s 
per*onal  insult,  could  nut  be  tailed  a  pulilicid  crime.  In  ti  desperate  attempt, 
therefore,  w  find  gtcmrtiit  ("high  crimes  or  misdcmennon ")  on  which  they 
could  impeacii  tlie  ['resident,  the  radiv:al  congirssmcn  (Jasscd  a  most  unfair  bw 
which  tlicy  were  pretty  sure  Johnson  would  viobic. 

'  Like  our  other  rniitiary  I'nrKideni,  Andrew  Jackson.   Itwi  Jackson  hud  fa 
Qure  ndtiiiiiiMiulive  atiitily  and  political  wi^om  ihon  Ciioiil. 

S  I-'or  example,  drani  selected  two  rtxn  for  places  in  his  Gni:  cabinet  whose 

nly  pos,%ibk-  recommendation  waa  iheir  wealth.    He  himjielf  unwisely  accepted 

presents  ujid  bocial  atlenlions  from  men  uhuHC  money  wja  inadk.-  disliuneitly 

id,  Komeiimct,  even  at  the  expense  of  tlic  government.   His  uiuuspcctine 

lure  made  him  the  victim  o(  clever  pnliiirid  and  fiiianria]  rascals. 

*  The  con  temporary  crliicism  of  Grant  by  men  of  ilic  highest  political  wi«cIoiii 

I  one  of  pity  mthcr  ih^n  icnturc.    Ueorgc  Williiim  Curtis  wrote  to  a  friend 

1S70,  "  I  think  the  wannest  friends  of  C>nuit  feel  thai  ive  liaH  failed  lemhljr 

as  a  rresident,  but  not  from  want  of  honesty."   James  Ausscil  Lowell  wrote,  "  I 

Ukcd  Grant, and  wa>  mnick  by  the  |Nilhos  of  hts  lace;  a  puztlcd  pathos  lU  of  ■ 

I  with  a  problem  before  him  of  which  he  docs  nwi  understand  the  temis." 
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In  his  treatment  of  the  South,  for  example,  Grant  was 
changed  by  his  radical  Republican  associates,  like  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  from  a  generous  conqueror  into  a  narrow,  partisan 
dictator.  "  He  dwindled  from  the  leader  of  the  people,"  says 
Dunning,  "'  to  the  figurehead  of  a  party."  At  Appomattox  he 
had  been  noble.  In  a  visit  to  the  Southern  states,  a  few  months 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  had  become  convinced,  as  he 
wrote,  that  "  the  mass  of  thinking  men  at  the  South  accepted  in 
good  faith  "  the  outcome  of  the  struggle.  Yet  as  President  he 
upheld  the  disgraceful  negro  governments  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Act,  and  constantly  furnished  troops  to  keep  the  carpetbag 
and  scalawag  officials  in  power  in  the  South,  in  order  to  provide 
Republican  votes  for  congressmen  and  presidential  electors.^- 
97.  Low  Probably  the  tone  of  public  morality  was  never  so  low  in  all 

wiauty  hi  *  our  country's  history,  before  or  since,  as  it  was  in  the  years  of 
didstatioii  *^''^"t's  administration  (1869-1877),  although  a  more  honest 
»9-i877  President  never  sat  in  the  White  House.    The  unsettled  con- 

dition of  the  country  during  the  Civil  War  and  the  era  of 
Reconstruction  furnished  a  great  opportunity  for  dishonesty. 
Large  contracts  for  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  ammunition,  and 
equipment  had  to  be  filled  on  short  notice.  Men  grew  rich  on 
fraudulent  deeds.  Our  state  legislatures  and  municipal  govern- 
ments fell  into  the  hands  of  corrupt  "  rings."  The  notorious 
"  Boss  "  Tweed  robbed  the  city  of  New  York  of  millions  of 
dollars  before  he  closed  his  career  in  the  Ludlow  Street  jail  in 
1878.  Corruption  reached  the  highest  offices  of  state.  Secre- 
tary of  War  Belknap  resigned  in  order  to  escape  impeachment 
for  sharing  the  graft  from  the  dishonest  management  of  army 
posts  in  the  West.  \^e  President's  private  secretary,  Babcock, 
was  implicated  in  frauds  which  robbed  the  government  of  its 

1  Congress,  by  the  "Force  Bill"  of  February,  1871,  established  federal 
supervision  over  elections  for  the  House  of  Representatives.  From  1870  to 
1878  the  United  States  spent  from  £60,000  to  $100,000  on  each  congressional 
election.  In  the  presidential  contest  of  1876,  which  cost  the  government 
$275,000,  the  polling  places  in  the  Southern  states  were  supervised  by  7000 
deputy  marshals  of  the  United  States. 
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revenue  tax  on  wjiisk.y.\^'>stem  stagecoach  lines,  in  league  with 
coiTU[Jl  post-oflice  offidalii,  made  false  retivms  of  the  amount  of 
business  done  along  their  routes,  and  secured  large  appropria- 
tions from  Congress  for  carrying  the  mails.  Some  of  these  "  pet 
routes,"  tir  "  star  routes,"  cost  the  government  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  and  carried  less  than  a  dozen  letters  a  week. 
Members  of  Congress  so  far  lost  their  sense  of  offidal  propriety 
as  to  accept  larjje  amounts  of  railroad  slock  as  "  a  present " 
from  men  who  wanted  legislative  favors  for  their  roads. 

Before  Grant's  first  tenn  was  over,  a  reform  movement  was  698.  The 
started  in  the  Republican  party  to  protest  against  corruption  in  meiu™i8TO- 
national,  stale,  and  municipal  government.    The  chief  policies  '^t*  i 

ad^'ocatcd  by  the  new  party  were,  first,  civil  service  reform, 
by  which  appoiiitmenLs  to  office  should  he  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  merit  and  not  of  the  political  "  pLllJ'  of  the  candidates; 
second,  tar^  refurm-by  which  the  highly  protective  war  duties, 
which  were  enriching  a  few  manufacturers  at  the  cost  of  tlie 
mass  of  the  people,  should  be  reduced ;  third,  the  complete 
c^^^fiojifJEedexal  military  iatecvfiUtiDH  to  support  the  carpet- 
bag governments  of  tlic  South. 

Ilad  the  reform  party  shown  the  same  wisdom  in  the  choice  6W.  Deferi 
of  a  candidate  and  the  management  of  Uieir  campaign  as  llKy  Repuwicam 
did  in  the  making  of  their  platform,  they  might  Iiave  defeated  '"'* 
Grant  in  1S72  and  put  :in  end  to  the  corrupt  and  bigoted  par- 
tisan government  which  he  was  powerless  to  control.  But 
dissensions  in  their  own  camp  ( always  the  curse  of  reform 
movements  in  [>oliiIc.s)  pn-vcntwl  the  delegates  (o  the  new 
parly's  convention  in  Cincinnati,  May,  1872,  from  nominating 
their  strongest  candidate,  Charles  Francis  Adams  of  Massa- 
chusetts.' They  Jinally  united  on  Horace  Grcelc>',  editor  of  the 

1  Adami  WAS  our  admirable  minUMr  to  EngUn^l  during  the  Civil  War.  Both 
his  father  ^ohn  Quincy  Atlnnis)  and  his  i^r^Jfather  (jnhn  Adams)  luid  iMwn 
I'reildents  of  iKc  L'nited  Statos.  The  l«adcr  of  the  rcfoTm  movement  was  Carl 
Schur»,  n  (iprman  trtugcc  wlin  had  come  to  ihis  countn,'  durinir  ifw  troublous 
days  followiiifi;  the  rev«>li:iimi.i  o(  i.'^^S  in  wcsicrn  Kiir<ipc,  Hr  niLiinciI  the  mnk 
of  major  gcncml  incur  Civil  War.aud  waa  Secretary  o(  lite  Inti-ritw  in  I*resid«nt 
Hayes's  cabinet.  His  fffrcign  blnh  diwiuahfied  him  for  the  presidency. 
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Ni:w  York  Tribune,  a  vchcniL-nt,  irrilabli;  man.  xvhi)  had 
qualifications  for  tht*  high  office  of  President,  and  whose  only 
real  point  of  agreement  with  the  reformers  was  a  desire  lo  see 
the  Southern  states  ddivemd  from  the  radical  Rcconsiniction 
governments.  Greeley's  defeat  at  ihc  polls  in  November,  1S72, 
was  uverwhelniing.  He  carried 
cnly  six  states,  with  66  elwtnnil 
votes,  while  ihirty-one  stales, 
with  286  voles,  went  for  Grant.* 

iw-  Tht?  second  administration  of 

jtioved  politi- 
cal condltiona  Grant     (1873-1877)    saw     Uie 

j«(»n"Mim  gradujil  recovery  of  the  nation 
from  the  political  and  commer- 
cial corruption  of  ilie  years  im- 
mediately following  the  wiir.  A 
severe  financial  panic  which 
broke  in  1873  sobered  the  busi- 
ness n>en  of  the  country  and  Horace  Greetey 
checked  the  wild  speculation  in 

lands  and  niilroads  which  had  characterized  the  five-year  period 
immediately  preceding.'  By  1874  the  states  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia.  Alabama,  .\rkansas,  and  Texas,  which  were 
all  either  under  military  goveniment  or  cursed  jjy  the  carpet- 
bag negro  governments  of  Reconstruction  at  the  beginning  of 
Grant's  term  of  office,  had  regained  "  home  rule  "  under  their 

J  GrccIcy  died,  overwhelmed  wiih  domestic  sorrow  and  political  disappoint- 
inert,  thrtc  weeks  aflcr  the  clfrtiiin.  Tht"  un fnitiinaii;  end  of  hia  uweer  miut 
nut  blind  iiK  tu  his  greai  xeivices  before  the  war  in  the  antixliivcr}'  cause. 

3  During  the  years  18O5-1568  about  Scoo  miles  cf  rnilrcMid  were  laid  down  j 
diirinit  the  yrars  i869-i}!7;t  ncirly  ^^/vm  mileH  were  liuilt.  DuMineuw^H  httmming 
in  1872.  Credit  was  widely  extended,  and  we  were  imporling  about  $75,000,000 
worth  more  cf  g<M>d3  annually  than  we  were  exporting.  The  panic  W3«  ttaned 
with  the  lailurt  of  Ihc  gr«it  Iwnltiiig  house  of  Joy  Cooke,  which  hud  rendered 
the  govemmt-nt  inestimable  services  in  floaltng  iti  loians  during  the  war.  Finan- 
cial panics  ate  wry  riitfictilt  things  to  explain.  They  seem  tf>  occur  about  every 
twcnt)'  years  (iSiti,  18.17,  i*S7i  '''/.li  '1*SJ.  "XTV  An  ingenious  theory  is  th*t 
each  Bcncration  o(  buxtncM  men  needs  lo  go  through  a  panic  K>  leani  to  exdiitnfcc 
the  youthful  idea  of  gciiirg  rich  in  a  hurry  for  the  mon;  ttobcred  and  mMufCd 
view  of  i.  coniervatiire  and  steady  iirugress  in  malcrial  weallh. 
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native  white  leaders,  and  were  of  course  solidly  nemocranc.  , 
The  Republicans  had  lost  all  chance  of  building  up  an  endur- 
ing party  in  the  states  of  the  secession  by  forcing  the  rule  of 
the  negro  on  the  South.  The  congiesslonal  election  of  1874 
was  a  landslide.  The  Democrats,  for  the  first  lime  since 
Buchanan's  election  in  1856,  got  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
'Representatives.  The  election  meant  that  the  country  was 
turning  to  other  duties  more  important  than  keeping  fresh  the 
memory  of  the  "' crime  of  rebellion.''  (Questions  of  the  cur- 
rency, of  transportation,  of  the  tariff,  of  immiHJation,  of  civil 
service  reform,  of  monopolies,  of  capital  and  labnr,  were  coming 
to  the  fore.  In  JS72  a  national  labor  party  was  in  the  field 
with  demands  for  an  eight-hour  working  day  and  free  public 
eduoition  at  the  nation's  expense.  In  1S76  the  farmers  of  the 
West  were  demanding  national  regulation  of  the  raikoads,  and 
money  issued  directly  by  the  government  instead  of  a  currency 
based  on  the  E;istern  iiankers'  gold  and  silver. 

In  the  national  convention  of  1876  the  Republicans  rejected  vni.  The 
the  brilliant  but  somewhat  discredited  Speaker  of  the  House,  Mmpliao?" 
James  O.  Blaine  of  Mainc,^  and  nominated  a  man  of  sterling  ^"'^ 
honesty  and  conciliator)*  views  on  the  Southern  question,  Gen- 
eral Rutherford  R  Hayes,  novenior  of  Ohio.   The  Democrats 
nominated  Governor  Samuel  J.  Tildcn  of  New  York,  who  had 
won  a  national  reputation  for  his  good  work  in  the  exposure  of 
the  rascaJiiy  of  the  Tweed  Ring.   The  result  of  the  Hayes- 
Tilden  campaign  was  of  little  importance,  for  the  choice  of  cither 
man  meant  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  our  politics,  —  the 
end  of  the  carpetl»ag  rule  in  the  South,  and  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  radical  Republican  t  Congress,  which  disgraced  the  country 
during   the  administrations  of  Johnson  and  (irant.    But  the 

1  Klainewuoficof  ttir  mcM  hnllbnl  men  in  lite  hlatoiy  or  Afncriuin  potitka. 
In  his  personal  dinmi,  hia  splendid  ortwnn.  Ms  keenness  in  rirhatc,  hi«  hnid  an 
ihc  affcclionft  a\  his  folkwcrs,  hr  rrwtrti'rcl  his  j^rral  prcdecenftui'  in  the  chair 
of  ihe  Iloitsc,  llent>-  Clay.  Itui  llluiiic'  w-.is  far  infeiior  to  Clay  in  moral  *tatuiT. 
He  wM  invoh-ed  in  drill  in  ga  with  Western  nilroadi  which  even  his  hit;lily  <lrimiiik 
■peecli  of  »clf  drfnisc  in  the  House  could  not  make  neem  rcgwlat  iiod  hODCit  to 
lii>  oounuymeu.   We  shaJt  meet  hia  name  Inter  in  these  pageii. 
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election  itself  was  the  most  exciiing  in  our  history.    Late  in  the 
evening  of  election  day  (November  7,  1876)  it  was  known  that 
Tildcn  had  tarried  enough  states  to  give  him  1S4  elt;ctor:i]  votes. 
Only  185  votes  were  necessary  for  a  choice.    A  double  set  of 
returns  came  from  the  four  states  of  South  CaroHna,  Florida, 
I^uisiana,  and  Oregon.'   A  single  vote  from  any  of  these  states, 
therefore,  would  give  Tilden  the  election.    The  Hayes  maniigers 
claimed  all  the  disputed  votes  ;  but  there  was  no  provision  made 
in  the  Constitution  or  in  any  law  of  Congress  to  decide  which 
set  of  returns  was  legal.    The  Constitution  sa>'s  in  re^jurtl  to  the 
electoral  vote  merely  that  "the  president  of  the  Senate  shall, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  voles  shall  then  be  counted" 
(Amendment  XII).    Counted  by  whom  ?    If  by  the  1  louse.  Til- 
den would  be  elected,  since  the  Mouse  was  Ucmocratic  and  would 
choose  to  count  the  Democratic  cerlificales ;  if  by  the  Senate, 
which  was  Repubtiran,  Hayes  would  of  course  be  electecl. 
Excitcmc-nt  ran  hij^h  as  the  winter  of  1876-1877  passed,  and 
Cornc^'»*i[ra    '1*^  possibility  presented  itself  of  the  country's  being  without  a 
President  on  March  4,  1877.    As  a  compromise  an  Electoral 
Commission  of  fifteen  members  was  created  by  act  of  Congress, 
to  consist  of  five  senators  (3  Republicms,  2  Democrats),  five  cott- 
gT^^ssme^  (3  IK-rnocrals,  2  Republicans),  and  five  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  {2  Republicans,  2  Democrats,  and  one  to  be 
elected  by  these  four).    The  fifteenth  member,  Justice  Bradley, 
voted  with  the  Republicans  on  every  question.    liy  a  vote  of  8  to 
7  the  Republican  certificates  were  accepted  from  all  the  states  in 
dispute,  and  Hayes  was  declared  President  by  an  electoral  vott 
of  185  10184.  T^s  decision  w:is  reached  on  the  c\*c  of  inaugun- 
lion  day,  and  the  new  President  took  the  oath  of  office  in  perfect 

1  The  doubk  Ml  of  ratuma  (rom  the  three  SduiSctti  states  was  due  to  the  lie.  \ 
llrnt  ihc  nrpetbag  govcmmcnis  which  were  still  in  control  there   rtrjccted  tf 
voieftof  Mme  ilisirkuiw)  thr  |tr»un(l  that  iherr  hatl  tirrii  fraud  .nnd  inCttnidnt^ 
althcpolU.  In  Oregon  one  of  the  KcpubliconclecioTscho&cnwa&ctianualiGec 
the  fact  thai  he  held  a  federal  oflicc  in  ihc  &iatc,  and  ihc  DcTnocinta  insisted 
the  man  with  the  nesl  htghent  vote  on  the  liitt  (a  Uemocntt)  should  replace  I 
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security  and  tranquillity.    Tiiat  the  inauguration  of  a  man  whom 

more  than  half  the  counir)'  believed  to  have  been  fairly  defeated 

on  election  day  cuuld  take  place  without  a  sign  of  civil  conv 

motion  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  in  our  history  of  the 

moderate  and  law-abiding  character  of  the  American  people.' 

Meanwhile  the  administrations  of  Johnson  and  Grant  had  703.  poreiiJi 

witnessed  important  negotiations  with  foreign,  countries.    We  J^g_,stf'. 

liavc  already  noticed  how  both  Kntfland  and  France  favored  the  MAximiiian 

-'  .  "  m  Mexico 

South  in  our  (Jivil  War,  and  how  eager  the  agents  of  the  Con- 

federac}'  were  to  get  substantial  aid  from  these  countries,  until 

the  disasters  at  Vicksburg  and  Cettysburg  made  the  Southern 
cause  seem  hopeless  to  Europe  (p,  454).  l\mpcror  Napoleon  [II 
thought  the  moment  of  civil  strife  in  America  favorable  for  the 
expansion  of  French  interests  in  the  Western  Hemi.sphere. 
He  prevailed  upon  Archduke  Maximilian,  brother  of  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  to  accept  the  "  throne  of  Mexico,"  and  sent 
an  army  of  50,000  Frenchmen  to  uphold  his  dynasty.  Maxi- 
milian, with  his  French  army,  easily  made  himself  master  of 
Mexico;  but  when  our  Civil  War  was  over,  Secretary  Seward 
politely  informed  the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  the  United 
Slates  could  not  allow  the  Monrue  liuctrine  10  be  thus  infringed, 
and  that  no  pan  of  this  Western  Hemisphere  was  open  to  the 
encroachment  of  Kuropean  powers.  At  the  same  rime,  (General 
Grant,  acting  on  the  President's  orders,  sent  General  Sher- 
man with  an  army  to  the  Mexican  border  (1865).  Napoleon, 
realizing  that  his  position  was  untenable,  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Mexico,  treacherously  abandoning  Maximilian  to  hia  fate. 
The  unfortunate  archduke  was  taken  by  the  Mexicans,  court- 
martialed,  and  shot  (June,  1867). 

1  Cmt  CTGdii  \%  duo  Tildcn  for  hit  hnnornblc  and  patjintic  reftisnl  la  lliten 
to  oil)'  iiroposnl  uf  ai  wntnx  Ki  lriri:ir  in  Iichall  of  his  ckiima.  Whctlier  or  not 
Hfljfcs  wna  fairly  ctcttcd  it  is  impossiblr  In  know.  'JTic  volt*  ol  South  Csro- 
Ijnn  anJ  Ftnriila  in  nil  prctiability  were  righlJy  his,  but  Louuiiftna  nas  more 
doubtful  fJ»  the  one  baud,  tniimidation  kept  the  nrgtoes  from  casting  ihHr  Re- 
puSbran  vote«,«nd,on  the  other  hand,  the  Kcpiihlion  rcuirning  biwnl  wiu  t-hargcd 
with  (mud  in  the  couniing.  WbirK  i>(  tbrne  wrongs  uutbialanced  the  oihcr  is  tm- 
pauible  to  «y.  TOden  had  a  brgc  maiority  of  ihc  popubr  voir  «if  ;hc  country. 

^ "'  y 


Jm.  Tbe  •[■[,(>  HritUh  covernment  enTertaincd  no  such  wild  scheme  as 

Alabama  ^ 

Claims  Napoltxin's  of  setting  up  an  empire  in  the  WcsU-m  Hemisphere, 

but  its  offcn^tc  »^in»L  the  United  States  was  more  direct  and 
scriuus.  In  spite  t>f  w:iininf;s  from  our  miiiislcr,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  the  British  Foreign  Secretiiry,  Lord  Russell,  allowed  war- 
ships built  for  the  Confederacy  to  leave  the  ports  of  England  to 
prey  un  the  commerce  uf  the  L'nited  Stales.  The  J'lurida  sailed 
in  March,  1862,  and  the  famous  Alabama  slipped  away  from 
Liverpool  in  July.  The  next  summer  two  ironclad  rams,  des- 
tined for  ilie  same  work,  were  prevented  fn.>m  leavinj;  Laird's 
shipyards  only  by  Adams's  curt  note  of  warning  to  Lord  Rus- 
sell,— "It  would  be  supcrJiLiouiS  in  me  lo  point  out  to  your 
Lordiihip  that  tliis  vi,  war,"  The  damage  done  to  the  c-ommerc-c 
of  the  United  Stales  by  the  Aiabania  and  the  other  cruisers 
built  in  Kngland  for  the  Confederacy  was  immense.'  Not  only 
did  ll»ey  destroy  some  $20,000,000  worth  of  our  merchant  ships 
and  cjrgocs  on  the  high  seas,  but  their  encouragement  of  the 
Confederate  cause  prolonged  the  war  perhaps  fnr  many  months. 

705.  The  Charles  Sumner,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on 

Geneva  Irt- 

I  bunai,  i8ja  foreign  relations,  made  the  extravagant  dcimuid  tliat  the  British 
government  should  jiay  $200,000,000  damages  and  give  up  all 
its  colonics  on  the  mainland  of  America  (t!anada,  Honduras, 
Guiana).  On  May  8,  187 1 ,  Bridsh  and  American  commissioners 
signed  a  treaty  at  Washington  adjusting  some  points  of  dispute  in 
the  jjereniiial  boundary  and  fisher>  questions,  and  agreeing  that 
the  claims  of  the  United  Slates  for  damage  done  her  commerce 
by  the  Alahiiffui  and  the  other  offending  cruisers  should  be  set- 
tled by  an  international  arbitration  tribLiial  to  meet  at  Geneva 
in  Switzerland.  Besides  the  Hritish  representative  (Lord  ('ock- 
bum)  and  the  American  (Charles  l'>ancis  .Adams),  the  tribun.il 


1  After  destroytniK  nlwut  sixly  Nortliem  mcrcluint  vessels,  the  ^la^ama  was 
(tiiiik  by  ihc  V'ntijn  u-nrehip  A'nirfitrgr,  C'sptain  Winelow.  in  a  spectacular  buttle 
ofFtfai;coait  of  Chcrbouift,  l-'i-jiice,  June  ii;,  1S64.  'the  SAfMamiaaA.nnozhrt  viriit 
cumnnTtf  destroyer  (timinhcd  the  Confederates  by  Engknd.  was  stiU  cruising 
in  the  I'aciBc  Vfhen  ihc  news  reached  her,  several  wtcks  after  Uic  surrender  ot 
Lee  and  Johnston,  tlut  the  Civil  Wai  wus  civi-r. 
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contained  .i  distinguished  statesman  from  each  of  the  countries  of 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  lirazil.  The  tribunal  decided  ihat  (Jreat 
Kriiain  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  laws  in 
allowing  tbie  cruisers  to  sail  from  her  ports,  and  awarded  the 
United  Slattrs  damages  to  the  timouiit  of  ^15, 500,000  in  gold 
(September,  1872).' 

In  stril^ing  contrast  to  the  attitude  of  I'rancc  ajid  Cireat  Britain  706.  The  put-i* 
toward  the  United  Slates  In  its  struggle  with  the  Southern  Con-  Alaska  " 

federacy  was  the  friendly  bearing;  of  Russia,  wIkitc,  by  a  strange  ^^Jf^  ^' 
coincidence,  C^;lr  Alexander  II  frfcd  Ihc  serfs  (March  3.  18G1) 


Map  of  Alaska  superimposed  on  lite  I'liiled  States 

less  than  two  years  before  Lincoln  pnblishwil  his  Kmancipation 
I'roclamation.  Therefore,  vvheji  Russia,  at  t}ie  close  of  the  war, 
sked  us  to  buy  Alaska  of  her,  we  were  favorably  disposed 
toward  iJk*  negotiations.  The  distant  arctic  region  had  appar- 
ently little  value  except  for  its  seal  fisheries,  hut  Secretary 
reward  closed  theUiargain  for  its  purchase,  March  30.  1867. 
The  price  paid  Alaska  for  577.39°  square  miles  of  frozen  tern- 
,tor>'  was  $7,200,000,  or  about  two  cents  an  acre.   It  lias  proved 

^  At  the  same  time,  ihc  CnKed  Suiim  was  condemned  to  pay  Great  Britain 
nit  (;, 500,000  for  violating  the  fisheries  Ircsty  of  iSrS. 
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an  exceptionally  good  pun:t:ase,  ihc  ^^olcl  lakL-n  in  the  last  dec- 
ade Imtn  the  Viiknn  valley  alone  being  worth  far  more  than 
$7,200,000  paid  for  the  territory. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  country  that  we  had  two  such  able 
and  judicious  men  as  Scwurd  a.nd  Hamilton  Fish  at  the  head 
of  the  State  Departmeiit  during  the  troubled  administrations  of 
Johnson  and  Cirnnc.  Fish,  who  was  one  of  the  few  good  a[j- 
poinltncnts  of  President  Grant,  rendered  the  country  great  serv- 
ices besides  his  negotiations  witli  Great  Britain  in  the  treaty  of 
Washington  and  the  Alixbama  claims.  He  kept  the  President 
from  hastily  rctrognixing  the  Cubans  as  belligerents  in  their  re- 
volt against  Spanish  authority  in  the  island  in  the  summer  of 
1869  ;  and  four  years  later  brought  the  Spanish  government  lo 
terms  for  the  rash  execution  of  ei^bt  American  citizens  captured 
on  board  the  vessel  Virgintns,  which  was  carrying  arms  to  the 
Cuban  rebels.  He  restrained  the  President  in  his  mad  desire 
to  purchase  and  annex  the  republic  of  Santo  Uomingo  through 
a  treaty  negotiated  by  his  private  secretary.  Had  our  congres- 
sional leaders  been  men  of  the  stamp  <if  Seward  and  Fish  dur- 
ing ihLs  i^eriod,  instead  of  the  violent,  vindictive  Stevens,  the 
unspc-akable  demagogue  Butler,  the  visionary  Sumner,  and  the 
proud,  uncompromising  partisan  Conkling,  .\mcrican  history 
would  have  been  spared  many  humiliating  pages. 
708.  The  The  closing  year  of  Grant's  presidency'  (1876)  was  the  cen- 

tepM^tioaat  tennial  of  .■American  Independence.    The  event  was  celebrated 
ffc**^*''*^*'    ^y  ^  K^^t:  worid's  fair  at   Philadelphia,  the  birthplace  of  the 
republic.    Ten  million  visitors  to  the  exposition  grounds  caught 
the  inspiration  of  the  wonderful  achievements  in  science  and 
invention  which  the  years  of  peace  were  bringing  forth.    The 
('cntcnnial  Exposition  was  a  pledge  of  the  recover)-  of  our  nation 
from  the  political,  industrial,  and  (inancial  difficulties  brought  on 
by  the  awful  Civil  War.    Already  the  rule  of  the  stranger  was 
passing  in  the  Southern  states,  and  a  Mississippi  congressman 
id  pronounced  a  eulogy  over  the  body  of  Charles  Sumner, 
chorting  his  fellow  countrymen  to  know  one  another  that  they 


J 


mif^t  love  one  another  (iV,f.\).  Already  the  United  States  had 
passed  a  law  pledging  the  payment  of  every  dolhir  of  its  war 
ddit  in  the  precious  metals  of  gold  and  silver  (1875).  Already 
a  naiionai  convcntign  had  declarud  in  lis  platform  thai  "  the 
United  Stales  is  a  nation  and  not  a  mere  league  of  states  " 
(1876),  I:  had  taken  a  full  hundred  years,  and  cost  a  long  and 
bloody  war  to  decide  that  point.    The  ccnturj-  had  seen  the 

C rounding  out  of  our  national  domain.  The  railroad  ran  from 
\c  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  all  the  area  between  had  been 
rganizcd  into  states  or  territories.  The  country  was  ready  for 
lew  tasks,  and  the  belted  wheels,  the  giant  shafts,  the  electric 
lights,  the  splendid  specimen  products  of  the  farms,  gardens, 
and  wheat  fields  of  the  land,  the  improved  models  in  machinery, 
and  the  wonderful  inventions  in  transportation,  which  were  dis- 
played at  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  were  all  a  witness 
td  a  prophecy  of  the  new  era  of  industrial  expansion  on  which 
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TWEHTY  YEARS  OF  REPUBLICAN  SUPREMACY 


Tur.  Nr.w  Inulstkial  Age 

The  Civil  War  marks  a  turning  point  in  our  hisuiry.    While  709.  tiw 
It  settled  polkical  and  moral  questions  which  had  been  vexing  ,  Ufnini( 
the. American  people  for  nearly  half  a  century,  it  opened  other  5[^|,J^ 
nestions,  industrial  and  economic,  which  have  been  increasing ty  huuiry 
ibsorbing  the  attention  of  our  statesmen  for  a  generation.    If 
learcd  the  way  for  tlic  dcvtlopmcnl  of  ihe  great  free  West 
through  the  reneu-ed  migration  of  the  farmer,  the  miner,  and 
the  ranchman, — a  migration  which  was  promoted  by  the  Hheral 
distribution  of  public  lands  to  Western  scttk-rs  and  the  comple- 
n  of  the  railway  to  the  Padhc  coast    ft  changed  the  jicme 
setting  of  our  national  stage,  bringing  on  the  railroad 
V  the  corporatioi^  promoter,  the  capitalist  legixlator,  the 
t  agkaior,  in  place  of  the  old  champ<inn  of  "  free  speech, 
Vee  a>)i!.  free  men,"  and  the  old  defender  of  the  Constitutidn 
and  the  L  nioTL 

It  w3l  hcki  us  10  undertuixl  the  nature  of  thin  new  ecooomsc  7io.  tt  «•- 
if  wr  nntin-  bridly  at  the  outset  some  of  the  more  impor-  mantmer^ 


tch  "pnuifc  directly  from  the  Ct»-fl  War.   In  (he  '^*ff* 
decided  the  cupremacy  of  the  aatka  over  the  lUtM 
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States.  From  the  days  of  thi?  ratification  of  the  Ccinstitution 
down  lo  the  secession  of  South  Carolina,  there  had  buen  widely 
divergent  opinions  among  our  statesmen  as  to  the  amount  of 
power  the  states  had  "  delegaled  "  or  resigned  to  the  national 
government.  'I'he  slates,  both  North  and  .South,  had  been  verj- 
jealous  of  any  encroachment  upon  their  powers  and  privileges 
by  the  authorities  at  Washington.  They  had  frequently  claimed 
the  right  to  suspend  or  annul  an  act  nf  t-ongrcss  which  they 
judged  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Conslitulion ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  had  even  threatened  to  seeede  from  the  Union 
unless  such  offensive  acts  were  re|}ealedJ 

Rut  tlie  appeal  to  arms  in  1861-1S65  had  not  only  put  to 
rest  the  idea  of  a  separate  Southern  Confederacy;  it  had  stimu- 
lated the  national  government  to  the  exercise  of  great  and  un- 
usual powers.  The  President  bad  suspended  the  regular  process 
of  the  courts  in  the  arrest  and  iriaJ  of  men  for  treason ;  he  had 
recognized  Inj'al  minoriiies  in  some  nf  the  SoutheiTi  states  a.<; 
the  true  state  governments ;  he  had,  by  proclamation,  emanci- 
pated the  slaves  of  all  men  in  rebellion  against  the  t'niied 
States.  Congress  had  imposed  direct  taxes,  had  created  a  na- 
tional banking  system,  had  borrowed  huge  sums  of  money, 
had  put  into  circulation  paper  currency,  had  admitted  the  loyal 
counties  of  Virginia  to  the  Union  as  the  new  state  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  finally  prop^jsed  an  amendment  lo  tbe  Constitution 
(the  ihirlcenfh)  abolishing  slaver\-  in  every  part  of  the  countrj-. 
When  the  war  was  over,  therefore,  national  supremacy-  was  firmly 
established ;  and  it  has  grown  stronger  rather  than  weaker  in 
the  years  that  have  followed,  , 

Another,  and  a  still  more  important,  result  of  the  war  was  the 
decision  that  this  reunited  country  should  be  free  soil  from  sea 
to  sea.  Westward  expansion  has  been  tlie  most  influential  and 
continuous  factor  in  our  national  development.    I-rom  the  days 


'  Tlw  iriudent  will  recall  the  pmic-nt  of  Vtr);triia  and  Ki-iilLKity  ii£i 
Alien  md  Sedition  hnws  in  179$,  of  the  Hartford  Convention  apiinn  ' 
l(llj,andofSouihC»n)linaagAin!itlhclHriff  tictaof  iSzEnnd  1831^)^.10 
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whL-n  the  colonial  pioneers  first  pushed  atiuss  ilic  ridges  of  the 
All^henies,  almost  all  our  great  political  problems  have  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  growth  of  our  amniry  and  the 
dfvelopmenl  uf  its  vast  imtural  resources.  The  great  outburst 
of  national  enUiusiasm  which  followed  the  War  of  1812  mid 
which  was  encouraged  by  the  invention  uf  the  reaper^  the 
st€?am  railway,  and  the  electric  telegraph  would  have  led  un- 
doubtedly to  llie  rapid  extension  of  our  population  and  our 
industry  to  the  Far  West,  had  not  (he  awful  slavciy  question 
cast  its  sinister  shadow  across  the  ]mth  of  the  pioneer.  'J'he 
broad  fields  of  Kaiusas.  which  now  produce  a  hundred  million 
bushels  of  com,  were  destined  first  t()  be  fertilized  by  ihc  blood 
of  civil  strife.  The  triLimpii  uf  the  cause  uf  freedom  brouf^ht  the 
assurance  that  our  immense  Western  domain  was  to  be  filled  not 
by  hostile  factions  wrangling  over  the  constitutional  and  moral 
right  of  the  white  man  to  hold  the  negro  in  slaverj',  but  by  fellow 
Americans  competing  in  the  generous  rivalry  of  developing  a 
common  heritage  and  building  a  new  empire  of  industry-.  These 
two  great  principies  of  Union  and  Liberty,  vindicated  by  the 
ivil  War,  are  the  most  precious  possession  of  the  American 
people,  and  the  sole  guarantee  of  the  third  ideal  in  our  political 
trinity,  —  Democracy. 

But  in  the  ver)*  settlement  of  the  questions  nf  disunion  and  713.  Now     I 
ilaveiy  the  war  opened  up  other  problems,  some  of  which  have  S^ned^tytM 
.■cume  as  serious  a  menace  as  disunion  or  slaveiy   to  our  civii  w** 
tional  welfare.   Aside  from  the  immediate  political  pntblcm 
f  restoring  the  seceded  states  to  their  proper  position  in  the 
nion,  there  were  economic  questions  of  the  grave.st  impor- 
tance lo  face.    The  enormous  expenses  of  the  war  had  been 
met  in  three  ways,  —  by  increased  taxation,  by  boiTowing,  and 
by  issuing  "  bills  of  credit."   These  latter  consisted  of  several 
undred  million  dollars'  worth  of  paper  notes  on  which  was 
itampcd  Ibc  ^ovcromcnf  -  to  pay  the  holder  when  it 

:•    nut,  like  our  present  iwper 
1    c  that  the  govenmient 
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actually  Ami  in  its  vaults  tht*  gold  and  silver  lf.t  pay  them.  A 
certain  amount  nf  gold  the  government  was  obliged  to  have,  of 
course,  to  pay  the  interest  on  Sis  bonds  —  for  neither  foreign  nor 
native  purchasers  of  those  bonds  would  accept  as  interest  simply 
the  government's  promise  to  pay,  printed  on  pieces  of  paper. 
To  gel  the  gold  necessary  to  pay  its  <ibIigations  to  the  bond- 
holders and  so  keep  its  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the 
government  was  obliged  to  look  to  the  wealthy  bankers  of  the 
Kasicni  cities,  who  alcint^;  had  the  tash  available. 

Now  the  result  of -such  dependence  of  the  government  on  iJie 
moneyed  men  was  highly  injurious  to  our  democratic  ideals.* 
A  clique  of  Wall  Street  bankers  practically  managed  the  country 
during  Grant's  presidency ;  and  ever  since  that  lime  the  great 
capitalists  who  have  financed  our  railnKids,  our  mines,  our  oil 
(itids,  OLir  steel  mills,  and  our  packing  houses  have  expected 
and  received  from  Congress  fa\'ors  and  immunities  which  have 
made  them  fabulously  rich  and  bred  in  many  of  them  the  belief 
that  the  gnvemment  exists  primarily  ftir  tJie  purpose  of  protect- 
ing and  increasmg  their  private  wealth.  Corruption,  bribeiy,  and 
graft  are  the  inevitable  results  of  the  undue  influence  of  money 
in  politics.  Men  are  put  into  office  for  the  favors  they  can  pro- 
cure for  the  business  interests  that  pay  their  election  expenses, 
and  not  for  the  services  thc)'  caji  render  to  their  city,  stale,  or 
nation.  And  evcr»'  attempt  to  take  the  besuiwal  of  public  office 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  professional  politician  and  restore  it  to 
the  people  is  met  by  the  solid  opp<jsilion  of  tlic  party  "  machine," y 
backed  by  its  accumulated  funds  of  corruption  and  bribeiy. 

Along  with  the  problem  of  cleansing  our  politics  from  tha 
icms^^^iiti'cai  Corrupting  influence  of  unscrupulous  or  "  tainted  "  wealth  hav-' 
^aDdeoynuroio    g,^^g  ,|^p  gre^i  problems  of  devising  a  tariff  which  shall  provi 
adequate  revenues  for  the  government  and  insure  Americsin, 
workmen  against  the  lower  wages  paid  in   foreign   onmrrirj 
without  at  the  same  time  putting  millions  of  dolla 

1  The  Biudcnt  wilt  mncniber  that  il  vr»  for  ihik  nanon  i>- 
ts  his  bitter  struggle  witb  the  Ualud  Statei  Diok. 
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already  swollen  pockets  of  a  few  trust  magnates ;  of  controlling 
[the  great  transportation  lines  and  other  industries  indispensable 
Itf.  the  public  welfare ;  of  conserving  our  forests,  coal  deposits, 
oil  fields,  water  sites,  and  phosphate  beds ;  uf  furnishing  a  cur- 
rency which  shall  be  abundant  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
rapidly  developing  business,  and  yet  not  so  plentiful  as  to  be 
cheap  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  of  pre-st^r^-ing  the  peace  and 
protecting  property  ttv^iiLened  by  vi^jlcni  strikes  or  labor  wars; 
^Hof  encouraging  the  prosperity  of  our  Western  farms ;  of  increas- 
^"  ing  the  fertility  of  our  arid  plains ;  and  of  regulating  the  flood 
of  foreign  immigration  to  our  shores. 

The  constant  occupadon  of  our  govemmeni  in  the  last  genera- 
lion  with  these  industrial  and  eeonaniic  problems  has  given  tu 
Anwrican  historj-  an  entirely  different  character  from  that  which 
fit  had  in  the  middle  years  nf  the  nineteenth  century.    In  the 
ffirsl  place,  il  has  made  our  recent  history-  much  more  difficult 
[to  grasp.    Almost   everybody   can    understand   William  Lloyd 
I  Garrison's  inipas.<iioned  pleas  for  the  abolition  of  slaver\',  or 
[Thomas  H.  Jlenion's  extravagant  prophecies  of  the  future  of 
[the  Pacific  coast,  or  Daniel  Webster's  eloquent  defense  of  the 
mion  "  one  and  inseparable,''  or  Abraham  Lincoln's  homely, 
'Tionest  arguments  for  the  laws  of  the  country  and  of  humanity 

J in  the  famous  debates  with  Stephen  A-  Douglas.    But  only  ex- 

^B|)erts  can  follow  intelligaitly  the  arguments  for  and  against  an 

^^increase  in  the  amount  of  money  issued  by  the  banks  and  the 

Trcasur\'.  or  judge  wi.<selv  the  numerous  schedules  uf  a  tariff  bill, 

or  grasp  the  complex  problems  involved  in  fixing  a  fair  rate 

whkh  a  railmad  may  charge  for  freight. 

'ITien,  too,  Uiese  economic  questions  which  ooncem  our  gov- 
ernment so  exclusivelj*  to-day  seem  to  have  a  far  less  romantic 
]aracter  than  the  great  moral  and  ixtliliciil  questiftns  of  half  a 
::nlur\ag^'.     Tnion  "and"  liberty"  an- word*  which  niakeapow- 
ful  aiNMnl  10  Ihc  ocodIc  at  large,  and  tJidr  defenie  invites  the 

-' — ■      -man.    IJut  the  cvcr^'day 
RfceAiary  to  preitcrvc 
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US  as  a  ckaii  mid  orderly  nation  has  little  glamour  to  attract 
the  attentinn  and  applause  of  the  multitude.  It  is  only  in  the^ 
last  tc:w  years,  with  the  unprecedented  development  of  our  great 
monopolies  beyond  the  restraints  of  law.  that  the  regulation  of 
private  wealth,  the  "  curbing  of  the  trusts."  the  proti-'ction  of 
the  public  lieallh,  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  the 
purging  of  our  cities,  —  all  have  assumed  the  n:iture  of  a  moral 
crusade,  comparable  to  the  antislavery  mo^einenl  and  the  ri-sing 
for  the  Union. 

In  the  pages  which  follow,  the  student  will  find  two  main  in- 
lluences  al  work,  —  llie  ra[jid  economic  development  of  a  free, 
united  pcopJe ;  and  the  efforts  of  popular  govemmeni  to  con- 
trol that  development  lay  the  due  forms  of  law.  Our  military 
histor)',  except  for  the  episode  of  the  Spanish  War  of  189S  and 
the  Philippine  insurrection,  has  been  insignificant  in  the  last 
generation.  Our  diplomatic  relations  are  meager  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  Kurppean  slates.  Our  |)o[itical  questions 
are  mainly  those  raised,  not  by  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
meaning  of  phrases  of  the  t.'onstitution,  but  by  the  conflicting 
interests  of  producer  and  consumer,  of  freight  shipper  and 
freight  carrier,  of  capitalist  and  wage  earner.  We  are  living  in 
aji  industrial  age. 


The   Republican  Machine 

719.  chaned  For  a  full  score  of  years  after  Lee  handed  liis  sword  to 
ficln'pany'  '  Grant  at  Appomattox,  Republican  Presidents  occupied  the 
»ttcr  iftfis  White  House,  and  during  more'  than  half  that  period  Repub- 
lican majorities  sal  in  botli  Houses  of  Congress.*  But  the  Re- 
publican party  of  Johnson  and  Grant  was  a  verj'  different  thing 
from  the  Republican  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln.   The  original 


'The  PresiJi-nts  Ijetwteii  iS(i;  nni!  iSS.)  vmrc  Jnhnmn  ( iSfiS-iSfii)),  G 
<|S(>9-|8;;},   Ilnyn   (1S-7-1SS1).   Gariield   (iSSi),   Anhur  fi8Si-i8S<1- 
Semite  was  Republican  except  (or  the  Issi  two  years  o(  Mnyei'i  ndtP'" 
(1S79-1SS1),  vrbile  Llie  House  went  1  li:nw)c:ntlic  in  chc  clectionaof 
1S7S,  1S83. 
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party  was  formed  of  progressive  men,  —  "  come-outers  "  from  I 
the  Whigs  and  Democrats.    It  inscribed  on  its  banners  the  pres-/ 
ervation  of  the  Union  and  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the 
territories  of  the  United  States.    Both  these  purposes  were  ful- 
filled in  1865,  when  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  surrendered 
and  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  was  added  to  the  Constitution. 
With  its  high  aims  accomplished,  and  with  its  great  leader  mur- 
dered, the  Republican  party  underwent  a  striking  change  during 
the  second  decade  of  its  existence.   It  fell  under  the  domination 
of  a  group  of  uncompromising  men  in  Congress,  who  quarreled 
with  President  Johnson,  inflicted  the  severe  penalty  of  Recon-\ 
stniction  on  the  South,  maintained  the  high  tariffs  of  war  days. 


and  bent  every  effort  to  securing  a  permanent  hold  on  the 

machinery  of  the  government.    The  merits  of  the  Republican 

party  had  been  great;  its  prestige  in  1865  was  fully  deserved; 

but  when  it  sought  to  justify  its  blind  partisan  creed  that  the 

worst  Republican  was  better  than  the  best  Democrat,  on  the 

ground  that  "  the  party  which  had  saved  the  Union  must  rule 

it,"  it  was  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  good  sense. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Republican  majorities  in  Congress  720.  The 

flouted  President  Johnson,  and  how  the  Senate,  in  the  exciting  JheradSf " 

impeachment  trial,  came  within  a  single  vote  of  ejecting  him  Republican 

o  J  u  congreasDioiii 

from  the  highest  office  of  the  Republic.  We  have  seen  how  these  1866-1876 
same  majorities  managed  the  simple,  guileless  Grant,  forcing  him 
"  for  party's  sake  "  into  a  policy  of  ungenerous  coercion  toward 
the  South ;  imploring  him  "  for  party's  sake  "  to  cover  up  rev- 
elations of  fraud  and  misgovemment ;  encouraging  him  "  for 
party's  sake  "  to  form  a  close  alliance  between  the  government 
and  the  great  financiers,  whose  wealth,  protected  and  fostered 
by  high-tariff  legislation,  was  so  convenient  a  factor  in  the 
winning  of  political  campaigns.  We  have  seen  how  corrupt 
rings  and  cliques  plundered  the  public  treasury,  defrauding  the 
honest  taxpayer  of  millions  of  dollars.^ 

1  See  pages  490-493  for  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson  and  the  account 
of  the  state  of  the  coimtiy  during  Grant's  tenn  of  oRice. 
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Not  only  the  public  treasury  but  the  public  domain  also  was 
plundered.  Our  government,  always  generous  in  its  encourage- 
ment of  Western  migration,  had  outdone  itself  in  the  Home- 
stead Act  of  1862,  which  gave  a  tract  of  160  acres  free  of 
charge  to  any  head  of  a  family  who  would  cultivate  it  for  five 
years.  In  a  little  over  ten  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act 
40,000,000  acres  of  our  public  land  (an  area  equal  to  more 
than  one  fourth  the  surface  of  France)  were  given  away,  osten- 
sibly as  "  homesteads,"  but  actually  often  to  "land  grabbers" 
or  "  land  sharks."  These  men,  by  submitting  fraudulent  lists 
of  "  settlers  "  to  the  land  office)  accumulated  immense  estates, 
which  contained  invaluable  resources  of  timber,  minerals,  and 
water  power.  Their  spirit  was  expressed  in  the  words  of  one 
of  the  Montana  land  sharks,  '"  We  who  are  on  the  ground  in- 
tend to  get  whatever  land  there  is  lying  around."  The  discovery 
of  copper,  silver,  and  gold  in  Montana,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  and  Nevada  enhanced  the  value  of  these  public  lands 
a  hundredfold,  and  put  into  private  purses  wealth  that  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  maintain  our  government. 

In  the  same  year  that  it  passed  the  Homestead  Act  (1862) 
Congress  chartered  five  Pacific  Railroad  companies,  and  in  the 
years  immediately  following  granted  these  companies  over  100,- 
000,000  acres  of  public  lands  and  loans  in  government  bonds 
amounting  to  $60,000,000.  The  47,000,000  acres  granted  to 
the  Northern  Pacific  alone  were  estimated  by  a  high  official  in 
the  railroad  business  to  be  valuable  enough  "  to  build  the  entire 
railroad  to  Puget  Sound,  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  and 
steamers  for  the  China  and  India  trade,  and  leave  a  surplus 
that  would  roll  up  into  the  millions." 

In  spite  of  the  generosity  of  Congress,  private  capital  was 
very  wary,  and  only  about  ten  miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road had  been  built  by  1865,  when  a  company  called  the  "  Credit 
Mobilier  of  America  "  signed  a  contract  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Company  to  finish  the  work.  With  the  help  of  further  liberal 
grants  from  the  government  the  immense  task  of  running  a 
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railroad  1800  miles  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  over  yawning  chasms  and  precipitous  ledges,  through 
long  deserts  where  the  only  signs  of  life  were  the  black  herds 
of  buffaloes  or  the  hostile  bands  of  Sioux  and  Cheyennes,  was 
finally  accomplished.  On  the  tenth  of  May,  1869,  the  last  spike, 
completing  rail  connections  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
was  driven  at  Ogden,  Utah.  But  even  this  greatest  feat  of 
American  engineering  (with  the  exception  of  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal)  was  performed  under  the  shadow  of  our 


Driving  the  Last  Spike  in  the  Union  Facilic  Railroad 


widespread  corruption.  Members  of  Congress  were  guilty  of 
accepting  shares  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  stock  in  return  for  their 
votes  granting  legislative  favors  to  the  road. 

The  protest  against  the  corrupt  rule  of  the  Republican  ma-  724.  The 
chine  in  President  Grant's  day  came  chiefly  from  the  agricul-  ^^e  Gr^gerB 
tural  West     A  secret  organization,  called  the    Grangers,   or  ***  V'^/^Jh' 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  founded  by  the  farmers  in  1867,  had  seventieB 
grown   by   1875   to  number  over   1,500,000  members,  living 
mostly  in  the   South  and  West.    The  main    purpose   of  the 
Grangers  was  to  get  favorable  transportation  rates  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  farms.   The  railroad  mileage  of  the  country  had 
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Sicrcased  from  ^10,000  miles  in  i860  to  50,000  in  1870,  and  was 
rowing  at  the  rate  of  3000  miles  a  year.  Between  iKfi9  and 
873  the  New  York  Central,  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  Lake 
hore  roads  were  joined  to  make  through  connections  between 
'New  York  and  Chicago  under  a  single  managemeni.  By  1875 
there  were  five  trunk  lines  from  the  (Jrcat  Lakes  to  die  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  high  rates  of  freight  charged  by  these  roads  to 
repay  the  cost  of  their  construction  and  maintenance,  their 
greediness  for  public-land  grants  and  state  subsidies,  their  rate 
discriminations  in  favor  of  big  shippers  or  chosen  localities,  ail 
turned  popular  feeling  in  the  Wt:st  decidedly  against  the  rail- 
roads after  1X70. 

-  'i'he  financial  pimic  which  carac  upon  the  country  in  1873, 
sending  up  the  price  of  living  and  causing  great  miser)'  among 
1  the  working  classes,  still  further  widened  the  gap  between  the 
^privileged  rich  and  the  struggling  poor,  between  capital  and 
labor,  monopoly  and  destitution.  Strikes  occurred,  especially 
<m  the  railroads  and  in  the  mines.  Labor  congresses,  held  in 
our  largest  cities,  made  public  the  demands  of  the  working 
classes  for  an  eight-hour  day,  for  the  exclusion  of  Chinese 
laborers  from  the  countrj.-,  for  the  government  inspection  of 
minfs  and  factories,  for  the  direct  issue  of  money  by  the  gov- 
ernment instead  of  by  the  banks,  for  the  cessation  of  land 
grants  to  railroads  or  corporations,  for  the  reguhition  of  rail- 
road rates,  a  tax  on  incomes,  and  die  establishment  of  a  imtional 
Department  of  Labor  at  Washington. 

The  agitation  for  the  relief  of  the  debtor  class  and  the  reform 
of  labor  conditions  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  National 
Greenback-Labor  party,  which  entered  the  presidential  contest 
of  1876  with  the  New  York  philanthropist  Peter  ("oopcr  as  its 
candidate,  and  with  a  platform  demanding  that  the  government 
snpprcss  the  bank  issue.i  of  currency  and  make  its  own  unlimited 
Issue  of  greenbacks  legal  tender  for  the  pa\Tnent  of  all  debts. 
Cooper  received  only  81,000  votes,  but  in  the  next  congressional 
election  (1878)  the  Greenback  parlv  piiiled  over  1,000,000  votes. 


It  was,  thficfore,  a  critical  situation  ihat  faced  Mr.  Hayes  727.  presi- 
rhen  the  EJcctural  Commission  voted  him  into  the  presideiuial  anuzcni'Ma 

chair  on  the  second  of  March,  1S77.  onlv  two  days  before  his  "o"  'he  aia. 

'       ' '         -^       _        •'  chine  poiiti- 

icauguration  (p.  4g0).    Half  the  country  believed  that  Tilden  c'*" 

had  been  elected.    Hayes  appeared  in  cartoons  wilh  the  word 
■'  fraud  "  written  across  his  brow.    Tor  more  than  a  year  after 
his  inauguration  Congress  dallied  with  the  proposal  to  reopen 
the  question  of  his  title  to  the  presidencv.    Moreover,  Hayes 
was  not  the  choice  of  the  leading  men  of  his  own  party.    'J  he 
most  influential  senators  and  con- 
gressmen and   the  high  execurive 
officers  were  still  "  machine  poli- 
ticians," in  league   with    the   pro- 
tected  corporations   and    financial 
monopolies  of  the  countn,-.   They 
re  sore  that  the  reform   .spirit, 
ed  by  the  protest  of  the  West, 
forced  them  to  accept  for  their 
didate  (he  honest,  plodding,  pro- 
,ic  governor  of  Ohio  in  placx'  of 
the    brilliant,   but   un.stablc.    party 
leader,  James  G.  Blaine.    The  Re- 
publican Senate  no   less  than  the 
Democratic  House*  hampered  Hayes  in  every  way  piossibie, 
refusing  to  confirm  his  excellent  appointments,  upbraiding  him 
for  his  conciliatory  policj-  toward  the  South,  and  sneering  at  him 
as  a  I*uritan  and  an  ungrateful  hypocrite  for  his  desire  to  reform 
party  machine,  —  to  which,  after  all,  he  owed  his  high  office. 
In  spite  of  personal  unpopularity,  and  in  the  face  of  political  728.  His 
id  economic  turmoil,  Mr.  Hayes  gave  the  country  one  of  the  admiaietm- 
lanest  and  most  courageous   administrations  in  its   history.   '*^^'  '*"* 

immediately  withdrew  the  Federal  troops  that  were  still  up- 
>lding  ilie  negro  Republican  goveniments  in  I^ouisiana  and 


Rutherford  B.  Ilayca 


1  The  Dcmocnu  hod  «  majorit;  of  30  In  the  House,  whUc  the  Kcpublicans 
&K  Seiute  by  ■  mingle  vote  (38  to  37). 
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South  Carolina,  letting  these  statt:s  revert  to  llic  Dctnocnittc 
Icolumn.'  He  stiil  further  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  Republican 
[machine  by  dismissit^  from  their  important  offices  Chester 
A.  Arthur  (collector  of  the  port  of  New  York),  and  Aloiizo  B. 
Conicll  (naval  officirr),  who  with  Thomas  PEatt  and  Rostoc ' 
Conkling  made  up  the  "big  four"  who  ruled  the  politics  of 
New  ^ork  state.  Soon  after  his  inauguration  severe  strikes, 
attended  by  rioting  and  the  destruction  of  property,  broke  out 
among  ihc  employees  of  the  naltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Pennsyl- 
vaniflj  and  the  Krie  railroads,  whicli  he  quelled  by  the  prompt 
dispatch  of  United  States  troops.  He  sent  a  commission  to 
China  to  prepare  ihc  way  for  the  n^fotialion  of  a  treaty  which 
would  protect  the  workers  of  our  Pacific  coast  against  the  inva- 
sion of  cheap  Mongolian  labor,'  He  strove  earnestly  to  repair 
the  faith  of  the  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Far  West,  who  had  been  fed  on  n,Jtten  rations,  deceived  by 
false  promises,  robbed  by  unscrupulous  agents,  and  goaded  into 
uprisings  that  had  cost  our  government  over  $22,000,000  and 

'  Kavra  w;ts  bitterly  atUicked  and  shamefully  inHulled  by  ttie  men  wliu  wete 
unwilling,  twelve  years  after  the  war  had  ccsscd,  to  be  reconciled  vriUi  their 
Southern  brethren,  whom  Uicy  still  called  "  disloyal. "  They  suxustd  the  Preai- 
drnl  cif  having  made  a  "coiTupt  bargain  '*  tn  withdraw  the  troops  In  rrttini  for 
Southern  votes;  they  denounced  him  as  climbing  into  office  over  the  bodies  of 
tCTi«  of  thousands  of  loyal  Vnion  soldicra;  they  t-hided  him  for  ujipointing  a 
Sou(tii"mcr  to  a  cabitw^t  (jioGiti'iin.  "  To  Iccrp  out  pf  power  the  DrmfHTratic  porty 
and  its  scmLfebcllious  adherents  both  North  and  South,"  said  a  senator  fnini 
MasuchuEietts,  "  box  bec-ume  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  the  nation  and 
the  cause  of  hum.irity  itself." 

3  Between  iS^o»nd  iSdo  tl\e  Chinese  immigrants  to  our  shoivs  had  incre.ised 
from  io,oDD  to  40,000,  7'he  work  on  the  wegtcm  end  of  the  L'nton  I'acific  Rail- 
road attracted  tens  of  thousands  more  in  the  next  decade.  As  these  Chinese 
laborerK  lived  (in  a  few  eenta  u  day  and  were  content  with  dirlvt|initten  and  poor 
food,  they  were  a  menace  to  Ihc  American  labotci  of  the  I'acific  coast,  who  de- 
manded "four  dollars  a  day  and  roast  beef."  STobi  in  California  and  (iregon 
organitcd,  to  "^  run  tnit  of  town  "  tlie  Chhiesc  coolies,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  o«ir 
lEOvemment,  by  tlie  Burhngame  Tre-.iiy  of  iXdS.  but!  {■imianteed  the  Chinese 
visiting  our  shores  protection  in  trade,  religion,  ^nd  free  travel.  In  iS^t)  Con- 
Kressrepealed  tlie  llurlinr;ame  Treaty. but  M.-iyesvetoed  tlicbilL  Finally,  through 
ihe  efforts  of  the  lUycs  commisaiou,  an  anangcp»ent  was  made  with  China  bjr 
which  tltai  country  agreed  to  our  rcRu'aiion  of  labor  immigration  from  her 
ichoicK.  Under  President  Arthur  a  bill  wan  paimed  (iSfta),  ertireiy  exclwling 
Chinese  laborers  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  The  Chiucsc  Eaduaian  Dill  waa 
renewed  in  iSgz  and  1903. 
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lives  of  nearly  600  men  since  the  Civil  War.'    Thu  macliinc 
>litidans  sneered  at  Hayes  as  a  ''  weali  Fresideni. "   aiid  a 
f goody-goody,"  and  called  liis  adminisiralion  "a  bread  poul- 
tice."    But  fair-minded  judges  who  had  no  political  favors  to 
ak  and  no  fraudulent  deals  to  cuver  up  found  ihe  Hayes  ad- 
jinistration  no  mere  soothing  bread  poultice,  but  rather  a  strong 
Inustard  plaster,  which  was  effective  in  bringing  out  the  poisons 

Ipf  political  corruption, 
k  Two  financial  measures  of  importance ^ere  carried  in  Hayes's 
mid-term,  —  the  lilaiid-AIIison  Act  for  the  coinage  of  silver,  and 
[be  bill  for  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
■  From  Washington's  administration  till  long  after  the  close  of  '29.  The  hi»- 
E  .,  °  .  lory  of  allwc 

tnc  Civil  War  comparatively  little  stiver  was  coined  into  money  coioagc  until 
at  ihe  United  Slates  mints.  'J'he  business  of  the  country  was  not  ' 
large  enough  to  demand  more  currency  for  its  transactions  than 
the  sujjply  of  gold  could  furnish,  '["he  government  stood  ready 
to  receive  .silver  bullion  al  its  mints  for  coinage  at  the  estalv 
lished  rate  of  fifteen  ounces  of  silver  to  one  ounce  of  gold  be- 
fore t834.  and  approximately  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  to  one 
lUnce  of  gold  after  that  date.  But  sudi  was  the  comparative 
rcity  of  -lilver  in  the  middle  years  of  the  century  that  the 
mine  owners  could  sell  it  to  the  jewelers  and  artisans  al  a 
her  price  than  the  government  paid.  Between  1S50  and 
73.  therefore,  almost  no  sih^cr  wa.s  brought  to  the  mints, 
and  in  tlie  latter  year  Congress  quietly  pasaed  a  law  stopping 
e  coinage  of  silver  dollars.'  Just  at  that  moment  enormous 
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1  The  most  disastrous  of  these  Indian  upmings  was  the  rcsistancv  of  the 
Sioux,  urdcr  their  chief  ^iuing  DdII,  m  il^e  oidcn  of  the  gorcmment  bid<line 
them  leave  their  huiitlng  groLUidt  in  southent  Montana  and  move  further  weaL 
The  gsllont  Colonel  George  A.  Custer,  with  a  force  of  261  men,  was  caught  by 
Sitting  Hull  in  ambush,  at  the  Little  Big  Horn  Kivcr,  and  massucrcd  with  every 

I  uf  his  little  army,  June  3j,  iS;!^. 

8  This  law  sjin)ily  reca^ixcd  the  state  of  affairs  which  emitted,    Since  the 

nunt  uf  .viU-er  whirh  went  intu  a  tulvnr  doIUr  cutild  tie  Hiild  (u  the  silvtiriimiUi* 
for  Si.oa  in  iS7j,  die  mine  OMncrs  Hiitunlly  disposed  of  their  product  in  the 
market  tvltcrc  it  bruii^hi  the  highest  price.  It  ivaii  they,  and  not  ihc  Kovemiiii'ti,t, 
that  disconlinUMi  silver  coinage.   In  later  fvsiTs  the  odvuciite^  of  ihr  Cipl-  cninaKc 

Stiver  apoke  of  this  act  as  the  "crime  of  1S7.1," — «  if  the  government  had 
idintcd  silver  and  cheapened  it  by  rcfuaing  to  coin  it. 
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deposits  of  silver  were  discovered  in  our  Western  stales.  One 
mine,  whose  product  in  187J  was  worth  but  $645,000,  increased 
its  output  to  ti6,ooo,ooo  in  two  years.  1'he  famous  Comstock 
lode  in  Nevada  yielded  #42,000.000  in  three  years.  Our  total 
production  of  silver,  which  was  $1,000,000  annually  in  iSGi, 
rose  to  $30,000,000  in  1875.  'Hw:  marftet  was  flooded,  'i'hc 
price  of  silver  fell,  and  the  mine  owners  were  anxious  again  tn 
seli  their  product  to  tht*  government  at  the  old  rate.  In  1S74, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  j^j^neratJon,  the  tdlvcr  in  a  dollar  was  worth 
more  than  the  same  weight  of  silver  in  a  napkin  ring  or  an  um- 
brella handle.  The  mine  owners,  thea-fore,  clamored  for  the 
rcijeit]  of  t]ie  law  of  1873  and  tlie  resumption  of  silver  coinage. 
'I'hey  were  joined  in  their  demand  by  the  large  class  of  Western 
farmers,  who,  being  obliged  to  borrow  money  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  fanns  and  the  transportation  of  their  crops,  found 
themselves  obliged  to  pay  high  rales  of  interest  to  the  bankers 
of  the  E^sC,  who  controlled  the  nation's  gold. 

Sm)  Representative  Richard  P.  Bland  of  Missouri  introduced 
into  Hayes's  first  Congress  a  bill  for  the  unlimited,  or  "  free,  " 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  old  rate  of  approximately  16  to  i.  The 
bill  was  modified  in  the  Senate  by  AlKson  of  Iowa.  Instead  of 
accepting  unlimited  amounts  of  silver  presented  at  its  minis  for 
coinage,  the  go\-enunent  was  to  agree,  by  the  Allison  Amend- 
ment, to  purchase  not  less  than  f2,ooo,ooo  worth  nor  more  than 
$4,000,000  worth  of  silver  a  month.  Iji  this  form  the  bill  passed 
both  Mouses  of  Congress  in  Fubruarv,  1 878.  and,  alihough  wisely 
vetoed  by  President  Hayes,  commanded  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  to  override  his  veto.  By  the  Bland-Allison  Act,  tlien,  our  gov- 
ernment pledged  itself  to  take  frt>m  the  mine  owners  at  least 
$24,000,000  worth  of  silver  every  year  to  cmn  into  "dollars" 
which  were  worth,  In  1878,  less  than  ninety  cents  apiete.  Wc 
sliall  see  in  a  later  cliapter  some  of  the  results  of  this  jjolicy  of 
irj'ing,  simply  by  stamping  the  United  States  eagle  upon  coins, 
to  make  them  more  valuable  than  the  worth  of  the  metal  they 
a>ntain. 


4hc  resumption  of  specie  payments,  which  means  the  decision  and  "^j'^^^J'-' 
promise  of  ihc  United  States  to  pay  all  its  obligations  in  "  specie,"  =ionu,  1979 
coin.  The  ''  greenbacks,"  or  legal-tender  note-s  issued  to  the 
ouiit  of  abiiut  f  450,000,000  during  the  Civil  War.  were  simply 
piccx'S  of  paper  on  which  were  printed  the  government's  prora- 
to  pay  the  bearer  the  amount  specified  when  the  Uniled 
Stales  should  have  the  monev-  'Ihe  intention  of  the  govem- 
menl  was  to  "redeem"  (or  "retire,"  or  "cancel")  these  green- 
:cks  by  cash  paymcni,  just  as  we  should  cancel  our  "  private 
lOte  "  handed  to  a  friend  for  a  loaji  of  money  made  us  when  we 
were  in  financial  straits.  The  government  had  actually  redeemed 
about  $100,000,000  worth  of  the  greenh.icks,  when  the  Western 
fanners,  from  that  same  need  of  a  currency  uncontrolled  by 
ICastem  bankers  whith  impelled  them  to  demand  the  renewal; 
f  silver  coinage,  demanded  that  the  gf»vemment  should  nod 
inly  stop  redeeming  the  greenbacks  but  that  it  should  actuallyi 
ue  many  miliinns  more.  ,' 

Congress  refused  to  heed  this  demand,  and  passed  a  law  in 
1S75,  fixing  January  i,  1X79,  as  the  date  when  the  Treasury'  of 
the  Lfniled  States  would  redeem  in  coin  '  all  the  outstanding 
enbacks.      I,>uring   the   years    1877-1878,   John,  Sherman, 
aj'es's  able   Seereiar\'  of  the  Treasury,   accumulated    some 
140,000.000  worth  of  gold  by  the  sale  of  bond.'i  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  and  when  resumption  day  came,  so  perfect  was  the  faith 
if  ihe  people  in  the  credit  of  tlie  gnvemment  that  greenbacks 
the  amount  of  only  about  ^135, 000  were  presented  at  the 
Treasury  to  be  exchanged  f(tr  gold.    Frum  that  day  to  ilie  present 
the  paper  notes  nf  the  I'nitcd  States  have  circulated  on  a  par 
th  silver  and  gold.    'J'here  was  siiU  to  come  a  struggle  (to  be 
in  a  later  chapter)  as  to  whether  gold  or  silver  slmuld  be 
metal  in  which  the  government's  dL'l)ls  were  tu  be  paid.    But 
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'  Since  ihe  govcmrrem  praciically  rccogniicri  gold  ss  ihc  swnrinrd  ■iihh" 
1875,  by  deninmimg  gold  tn  p^i)-inL-til  iil  rtislnni.t  iIukji  iuiil  paying  m  gold  the 
ilerttt  OD  iu  bwidfr,  ipccie  payment  wo*  taltcn  to  mmn  gold  paymeni- 
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tlic  danger  of  a  flt«>d  of  clicap  paper  currency,  which  had  nearly 
swamped  the  government  in  the  critical  yejirs  following  the 
American  Revolution,  was  past.  History  shows  no  parallel  of 
a  nation  so  rapidly  and  e-asiJy  recovering  from  a  war  debt  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

Thk  1'artv   Rkvoi.ution  of  1884 

■['he  success  of  the  resumption  policy  and  the  rapid  recovery 
of  our  pubhc  credit  were  due  primarily  neither  to  the  wisdom  of 
die  President  nor  to  ihe  skill  of  Secretary  Shermanv  but  lo  the 
wonderful  material  prosperity  of  the  North  and  West  during  the 
twenty  years  following  the  fall  of  Tort  Sumter.  For  the  South 
the  war  meant  prostration  and  exhaustion.  Her  money  was 
gone,  her  industries  destroyed  ;  her  fields  were  trampled  by  the 
hoofs  of  war  chargers,  and  her  strong  men  were  Hying  on  a  thou- 
sand battlefields.  But  for  the  Norlh  ihe  war  was  a  stimulus. 
'i'he  demands  of  the  army  for  men  were  not  lai^e  enough  to  be 
a  drain  on  the  industrial  population,  while  the  demands  for  su])- 
plics  at  Ihe  high  prices  the  country  was  forced  in  its  extremity 
to  pay  were  sufficient  to  create  great  manufacturing  activity. 
'I'he  high  protective  tariffs  which  ("ongress  passed  during  the 
war  also  (;piitributed  largely  lo  the  industrial  boom  in  home 
manufactures ;  and  tlie  disbanding  of  over  a  million  soldiers  in 
1865,  which  in  any  European  country  would  have  caused  hard 
times  by  glutting  the  labor  market,  only  funiished  the  hands 
needed  to  harvest  our  immense  cro]js  and  turn  the  wheels  of 
Our  expanding  industries. 

Whatever  cfiapter  of  the  census  reports  we  open  for  the  dec- 
ade following  the  war,  we  read  the  same  story.  Our  coal  out- 
put increased  fivefold  and  our  steel  output  a  hundredfold  in  the 
period  from  1865  to  1875.  The  wheat  crop  in  Dakota  alone  in- 
creased from  1000  bushels  in  i860  to  3,000,000  in  1880,  and 
the  com  crop  in  Kansas  from  6,000,000  to  over  100,000,000 
bushels.  When  the  (_-ivil  War  opened  we  were  producing  about 
$1,000,000  worth  of  precious  metals  annually,  twenty  year&i 
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lalcr  the  single  state  of  Colnrado  was  taking  from  its  mines  ovcTj' 
$1,000,000  worth  of  gold,  lead,  and  silver  per  month.    Nevada,' 
which  was  a  mining  camp  of  less  than  7000  inhnbitajits  in  i86q 
had  grown  by  1870  bto  a  slate  of  the  Union  with  a  populatioi 
of  4.2,000.    In  the  decade  preceding  the  war  our  manufacture 
increased  14  per  cent;  in  the  decade  following  they  increase! 
79  per  cent.  The  year  of  Hayes's  election  marks  the  permanent 
change  in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  the  statistics  of  foreign  . 
trade.    Itefore  1876  our  exports  had  exceeded  our  imports  in  / 
but  three  years  (1857,  1862,  1874);  since  1876  there  have  been  f 
but  three  years  ( 1 8K.S,  1SS9,  1898)  in  which  otir  imports  have' 
exceeded  our  exports. 

Hhc  wealth  of  the  txiuntry  grew  from  $16,000,000,000  tol734.  out 

$43,000,000,000  between  i860  and  1880;  and  the  deposits  in  Uj^p^jj*^^ 

^our  savings  banks  (the  best  indc.\  of  a  nalion's  proiiperity)  in- 

^Krcascd  600  per  cent,    louring  llic  same  period  our  population, 

^Brew  from  30,000,000  to  50,000,000,  while  the  liberal  homestcai 

^■iws  and  the  development  of  the  Western  railroads  attracti 

an  unprecedented  number  of  Irish,  German,  and  Scandinavi; 

immigrants  to   tlic  fertile  fann  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi 

11      Between    i860  and    1H70  Arizona,   Colorado,  Dakota,   Idalioj 

^■Pontana,  and  Wyoming  were  organized  as  territories,  ai 

^^Cansas,  Nebraska,  and  Nevada  were  admitted  as  states  of  tl 

Union,    hidmund  Htirke,  in  his  famous  "Spei^ch  on  ('onciliation 

with  America."  delivered  in  Parliament  in  1775,  had  exclaimed, 

"  Such  is  the  strength  xvilh  which  population  sho<its  in  that  part 

ii      of  the  world  that,  state  the  numbers  as  high  as  we  will,  while 

^Bie  dispute  continues  the  exaggeration  ends."    It  seemed  in 

^1875  as  though  the  orator's  enthusiastic  language  of  a  century 

I      earlier  were  fulfilled  in  &t)ber  fact. 

^H  Now  the  natural  tendency  of  parties  in  power  during  periods  735.  The  sit- 
l^of  prosperity  is  to  attribute  that  prosperity  entirely  to  their  own  ^pa'^jj^^** 
wise  management  of  the  cjuntni-'s  politics ;  and  they  have  little  P^ty-  »mo 
difficulty  in  persuading  large  numbers  of  their  fellow  countiy- 
of  the  (ruth  of  their  claims.    It  was  with  confidence,  then, 
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that  the  Republican  party,  in  the  midst  of  an  era  of  wonderful 
national  prosperity,  entered  on  the  presidtntial  campaign  of 
iS8o.  No  President  ever  deserved  a  second  term  more  than 
Hayes.  But  the  shadow  cast  on  his  title  in  1876,  fombincd 
with  his  uncompromising  independence  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party,  and  his  failure,  through  a  certain  aluofncss  of  manner,  to 
appeal  to  the  popular  ima(,Hnation,  made  liis  iiotninalion  in  iSSo 
out  of  the  question.  (Jeneral  (Irani  had  just  returned  from  a 
world-circling  tour  in  which  he  had  been  n'ccivcd  with  rov-al 
honors  by  the  sovereigns  of  Kurope  and  Asia.  .\  branch  of  the 
Republican  party,  called  the  "  stalwarts,"  '  led  by  Senator  Ros- 
coc  Conkling  of  New  York,  boomed  Grant  for  a  third  term, 
chiefly  with  the  hope  of  reestablishing  under  the  cover  of  bus 
popularity  the  rule  of  the  Republican  machine,  which  had  been 
somewhat  damaged  by  ['resident  Hayes.  Grant's  chief  rivals  in 
the  convention  were  Senator  James  G.  Biaine  of  Maine  and 
Hayes's  able  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  John  Sherman  of  Ohio. 

After  the  convention  had  balloted  lliirty-five  times  without 
giving  the  necessary-  majority  vote  to  cither  Grant  or  Ulaine, 
the  Wisconsin  delegation  led  a  "  stampede  "  to  General  James 
south •■  in tbo  A.  Garfield^  of  Ohio,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  convention  (o 
work  in  the  interests  of  Sherman.  Chester  A.  Arthur  of  New 
York,  a  "  stalwart,"  was  nominated  for  Vice  President  to  ap- 
pease the  Conkling  faction.  The  Democrats  nominated  (ieneral 
Winfield  S.  Hancock,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Garfield  was  elecled  by  21.^.  votes  to  155,  and  at  the  same 
lime  the   Republicans  regained  the  majority  in  ihe  House  of 

iThe  "•ulwani,"  in  oppotiticm  to  the  rcfonaing  "  half-brc«<3i,"  stood  fon 
tmcompTomistng  porlinn  rulr,  (or  a  liigh  pmlLTtive  tariH,  (nr  (li»trH>utiDn  ofi 
oflicee  as  spoils  of  political  victory,  for  the  aucssmcni  of  officcholdcre  for  pony  I 
Donuftu lions,  and  for  ihc  continued  use  of  federal  troops  to  cocrctt^e  Soutbern  \ 
BtatcR  Knd  of  fMieral  inspKrinn  ta  giMrt!  rhc  jiolting  pliiCL's.  V 

>  Garfield  vras  one  of  the  boM  cxninplcs  o(  our  jclf-made  men  of  the  West 
He  had  worked  his  wny  up  from  chr  tnwpath  to  a  coJIrgr  prc>i<Irncy,  and  ihca 
to  a  Kcfrt  in  the  state  senate  uf  Ohiu.  tie  li;wl  disiiiiguishcd  liinisrif  for  piUuiE 
conduct  In  the  famous  division  of  c:«ncral  Thomas  at  Chickamauga.  In  the 
winter  of  1863  he  had  entered  Congress,  where  he  served,  firM  in  the  House 
and  then  in  the  Senate,  until  his  etection  to  the  presidency  in  iS&o. 
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lepresentntives,  which  they  had  lost  in  1874.    It  was  the  first 
iresidential  dtcUun  since  iSOo  in  which  nil  the  states  uf  the 
^nion  took  part,  with  the  opportunity  of  expressing  freely  tlieir 
wicc;  for  cvcti  after  ilie  Civil  War  was  over  and  the  stales 
ihe  secession  were  nominiUly  restored  to  their  places  in  the 
^nion,  the  presence  of  federal  troops  at  the  polls  in  the  recon- 
structed states  made  a  fair  election  impossible  fsee  p.  496,  note). 
The  South,  embittered  against   the   Rcpublicaji   party  for  its 
irsh  poiky  of  Reconstruction,  cast  a  solid  Democratic  vote, 
even  though  the  candidate  of  that  party  was  the  victor  of 
Gettysburg: ;  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  thereafter  the"solid  South" 
was  found  in  ther)emocraticcolumn 
at  evcr\'  presidential  cltrtion.' 

The  choice  of  Garfield  was  a  737.  Gatflew 
bitter  diaappoinLmenl  to  tlic  ma-  ""?^jj"' 
chine  politicians.  Thoueh  a  strict  warta^iedty 
Republican,  tlie  new  President  elect 
belonged  to  that  reform  wing  of  the 
\  V  J  ■  W  party  wlitcli  the  "  stalwarts  "  con- 
temptuously called  ''  half-Iireeds." 
Even  before  his  inauguration  he 
showed  sucli  indcix-ndetice  uf  the 
-stalwart"  leaders  in  his  selections  for  cabinet  positionsand  high 
ieral  oflicx-s  that  the  party  was  hopelessly  split.  At  the  ear- 
;st  request  of  Grant,  L'unkling  had  taken  the  slump  in  ihc 
ipaign  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  Garfield's  election.  Yet 
larfield  utterly  ignored  him  in  his  appointments  to  office.  He 
3ade  Blaine,  Coiikling's  dearest  enemy,  Secretary  of  State ;  he 
Bsigncd  only  a  minor  cabinet  office  to  the  state  of  New  York ; 
id  for  the  important  post  of  collector  of  Ihc  port  of  New  York 
named  an  un«)tnpromising  enenjy  of  Conkling  and  the  ma- 
ine.   Stung  by  this  "  ingratitude  "  Conkling  and  his  colleague 

1  In   Ufi^  Olid  it^S   KnoM-vrIt  and  *raft  hulh  received  eirctnral  votrt  and 
Irricd  states  »outh  of  Muon  nad  Di^^o'K  lUic.  The  Kcpublicons  luil  tliU  oa 
braaking  up  of  the  "  solid  South,'' 
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from  New  \nrk,  Thomas  C  J'lati,  resigned  their  seats  in  the 
United  States  Senate.' 

Factional  spirit  ran  high  and  culminated  in  a  dastardly  crime. 
A  ffw  wx'cks  after  llit:  resignation  af  the  New  York  senators, 
President  Garfield,  accompanied  by  Secretary  Blaine,  entered 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  station  at  Washington  to  take  a  train 
to  visit  his  family  on  the  New  Jersey  shore.  Charles  Guiteau.  a 
"stalwart'"  fanatic,  crept  up  to  the  President  and  tired  a  bullet 
into  his  back.  He  did  it,  he  said,  to  rid  the  country  of  a 
"traitor"  and  seat  the  "stalwart"  Arthur  in  the  presidential 
chair.  .After  lingering  through  the  hot  weeks  of  summer  in 
dreadful  agony,  President  Garfield  died  at  Hberon,  New  Jersey, 
September  19,  iRSi. 

Guiteau's  pistol  shot  roused  the  whole  countrj-  to  the  dis- 
graceful state  of  the  public  service.  Political  offices  were  the 
prize  of  intriguing;;  jwliticians  and  wirepviller.s.  Crowds  of 
anxious  placemen  thronged  the  capital  for  weeks  after  the  in- 
auguration, pestering  the  President  for  appointments  in  post 
offices,  customhouses,  and  federal  courts.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  brought  against  each  other  ihc  charge  of  "  insatiable 
lust  for  oflfice,'*  —  and  both  were  right.  One  |K>litician,  when 
taken  to  task  for  not  working  in  his  office,  cynically  replied, 
"  Work  I  why,  I  worked  to  get  here  1  "  "  Voluntary  contribu- 
tions." or  assessments,  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  their  salary, 
were  levied  on  ofBceholders  for  campaign  expenses,  and  the 
funds  so  raised  were  used  shamelessly  to  buy  votes.' 


•  The  quarrtrl  between  Conkling  and  Garfteld  led  to  a  most  drjiiuitic  scms. 
Cankling,  accompanied  by  Piatt  and  Arthur,  called  on  Gartield  at  hi»  room  in 
the  Kiggi  House  shortly  al'irr  hiK  nrrivul  in  Witathingtnn,  nrd  for  two  houra 
sioritied  uji  and  iLnwn  ihr  floor,  pauring  out  ilic  vials  of  his  aarcaslic  wrath  iiptm 
the  President  elect,  who  «;i[  tmmovcd  on  the  edge  of  hi*  bed.  Neither  1'I.itt  nor 
Conkhng  was  rrturncd  to  the  Senate  by  tht-  tcKtsluliiiv  ii(  New  York.  The  latter 
iclirc-d  fn>m  politics,  und  :i  few  yeunt  blei  luiil  liis  life  through  exposure  in  the 
fjTcai  blifzard  which  swept  New  Vork  City  in  i8«S,  Plate  returned  to  the  Seriate 
in  tSi;;,  where  he  «ct\'cri  two  I^rnriK,  tteing  repUcecl  by  Kliliu  liool  in  ttto^. 

>  Even  Vice  Prcsidctii  Arthur,  after  the  election  of  iSSo,  referred  in  a  joking 
way  to  the  large  expenditure  of  the  Kepublicm  rsmpiign  commiucc.  The  clec 
lion  had  been  wun,  he  Kiid,  by  a  "  libetiil  use  of  tump" 
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At  ihe  very  ck)sc  of   the   Civil  War  thoughtful  mt-n  h;id  74o.  The^ 
attacked   tliis   corrupt  "spoils  sysiexn,"   which   had   prevailed  comniission,  j 
since  Jackson's  day,    For  seven  years  in  .succession  Congress-  '^*>"7S 
.man  Jcntkcs  of  Rliude  Island  intruduced  a  bill  into  the  House 
p'  for  the  regulation  of  the  civil  service,"  ^  unti!  in  March,  1871 J 
a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  1'rey.idert  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  amdidates  for  office  in  the 
federal  civil  £er\'ice  and  prescribe  rules  for  their  conduct.    The 
)nimission  advocated  what  was  later  called  by  Theodore  Roose- 
flt  "  the  merit  system,"  Uiat  is^  the  selecdon  of  candidates 
competitive  examination  rather  than  their  appointment  for 
paity  services,  on  the  sound  principle   that  a  man's  poltiical 
jpintons  have  little  to  do  with  his  capacity  for  a  clerkship.    The 
)w  tone  of  public  morality  prevailing  durinfj;  Grant's  adminis- 
tration discouraged  refonn  of  the  civil  service,  and  in   1S75 
Congress   discontinued   the    commissicm    by   failing   to    make 
ly  appropriation  for  its  labors.    President  Hayes  encouraged 
le  merit  system  wherever  he  could.   During  his  administration 
rfvii  service  leagues  were  formed  in  over  thirty  states  of  Elie 
Union,  and  the  movement  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 

I  National  ("ivil  Service  League  at  Newport  in  1880. 
I     Ui>der  pressure  from  this  national  league  a  bill  was  intro-l  741.  tm 
Buccd  into  the  Senate  by  George  Pendleton  of  Ohio  in  1882,  JifJ^""^ 
■I'hich  was  pa.ssed  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  large  majori- 
lies  and  signed  by  President  Arthur  in  January-,  iSS^v    The 
Pendleton  Act  provided  for  the  Tcestablis.hment  of  the  Civil  Serv- 

Er  Commission,  and  for  the  extension  of  the  "  merit  system  " 
far  as  Uie  President  saw  fit.  It  forbade  the  assessment  of  1 
jcral  servants  for  campaign  purposes,  or  the  discharge  of  a  I 
mpetent  clerk  on  account  of  his  politico!  opinions.  Under  its 
„,se  provisions  about  14,000  officials  in  tin:  post  office  and 
customs  departments  were  immediately  protected  against  the 
partisan  revenge  of  victorious  political  bosses. 


'  Ky  ihr  civil  wrvicp  ii*  meanl  the  grrai  ntimbrr  ttl  cleil»  and  nsisbmts  in 
ifac  executive  dc[>2rtmcDt  of  Uit  guvenimcDt.  * 


742.  Tilt 
proEi^H  of 
dvfl  BorvlM 
relorm  ia  tbe 
lAit  ceoera- 


743.  The 

"  atRlWAlt " 

Republtoans 
alarmed  lor 
their  Buprcm- 
acy,  t88a-iM3 


The  influence  of  politicians  wlio  have  been  so  corrupt  as  to  pre- 
fer the  triuuiph  of  thdr  party  to  (he  good  of  the  country,  or  so 
bigoted  as  to  believe  that  the  good  of  the  country  depended  on 
the  triumph  of  iheir  party,  has  been  from  the  first  exerted 
against  the  extension  of  dnl  .scr\'icc  reform,  in  Mayes's  day 
they  called  it  the  '■  snivel  service,"  and  ridiculed  its  champions 
as  "  goody-goodies  "  who  thought  themselves  holier  than  their 

Solitica)  neighbors.  "Noisy,  not  numerous;  phansaic.il,  not 
ractica! ;  pretentious,  not  powerful,"  was  James  G.  lilaine's 
iietorical  condemnation  of  the  reformers.  Still,  the  cause  has 
rogressed  in  thf  last  generation,  until  now  some  85.000  offices, 
or  about  three  fourths  of  the  minor  places  in  the  federal  civil 
service,  arc  classified  und^-r  the  rules  of  the  commission,  to  be 
filled  on  the  lest  of  merit  and  held  on  [enure  secure  against  the 
jealousies  and  animosities  of  political  bosses. 

The  passage  of  the  Pendleton  Act  was  a  tardy  and  rather 
despcnUe  concession  to  the  reform  idea  on  the  part  of  the 
"  stalwart "  Republicans,  For  ten  years  they  liad  seen  a  reform 
movement  going  on  in  their  ranks,  and  had  met  that  move- 
ment with  indifference  or  scorn.  Their  policy  of  keeping  the 
negro  vote  m  the  Southern  states  by  means  of  anned  forces  it 
the  polling  places  had  failed;  their  corrupt  administration  qf 
high  ijfficcs  had  been  exposed;  their  complicity  in  fraudulent 
land  companies  and  railroad  transacrions  had  been  detected! 
their  high  tariff  was  enriching  the  few  protected  manufactures' 
at  the  expense  of  the  many  consumers,  and  was  piling  up  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  surplus  of  money  which  oughi 
to  have  been  cirailating  in  business  among  the  people.  Thc\ 
boom  in  trade  which  had  follower!  the  panic  of  (H73  was  begin-  ■ 
ning  to  slacken  in  1S81,  and  "hard  times"  came  on.  In  the 
congressional  elections  of  rSSz  the  Republican  majority  of  ig 
in  the  House  was  changed  to  a  Democratic  majority'  of  82,  and 
the  Republican  party,  thoroughly  alarmed,  began  to  consider 
how  it  should  save  its  supremacy  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
llie  approaching  presidential  election  of  18S4. 


aiiu 

I      iknd 


By  far  ihc  most  prominent  man  in  the  Republican  part)'  was'  744.  james 
imes  (i.  lilaine,  whom  we  have  .ilready  met  as  candidate  for  i,jb  record  as 
the  presidential  nombation  in  1S76  and  18S0.    As  Secretary  o(  secretary  of 
State  for  a  ffw  months  in  tiarfield's  cabinet  HJaine  had  height^ 
cned  his  immense   |K>|Ju]arity  with   that  large  portion  of  our 
pulation  which  loves  a.  spectacular  display  of  energy  in  its 
ublic  servants.    He  had  intervened  in  a  quarrel  between  Pen 
and  Chile  with  langi.ia>;e  which  implied  the  right  of  the  Unitct 
,tes  to  settle  tlie  disputes  of  her 
cflker  sister  republics   of   South 
and   Central    America.     He    liad 
ntialed  .(but  failed  to  persuade 
e  Senate  to  ratify)  a  niamber  of 
commercial  treaties  with  Lliesc  le- 
iblics  on  the  principle  of  "red- 
rocily,"  or  the  admis.sinn  into  each 
coualiy.  free  of  dut\ ,  of  {^oods  whieh 
re  not  produced  in  that  countr)'. 
e  had  assumed  a  lofty  tone  toward 
rre;it  Hritain  in  a  ajntrovcrsy  over 
control  of  a  canal  to  be  cut 
rough  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
His  foreign  dispatclies  were  written 

the  ner\'ous,  confident,  assertive  style  of  the  editorial  page 
a  popular  jounial  rather  than  in  the  guarded,  deliberative 
Jan^tiage  oi  diplomacy. 

But  VI  spite  of  his  impetuous  assertions-  of  patriotism  and  '45.  The 
is  great  personal  "  magnetism.''  the  reproach  of  shady  dealings,  opposition' 
with  Western  railroads  and  land  scliemes,  which  had  prevented!  ^^'*"'*' 
his  nomination  in  1376,  sUlI  dung  to  his  name.  And  as  the  I 
time  for  the  national  convention  of  18S4  drew  near,  those  \ 
same  reformers  whom  he  had  sarcastically  dubbed  "  tlie  unco  i 
guid,"'  " Pharisaical,  not  practiad/'  began  the  movement  to  ( 
*vent  his  nomination  at  Chicago.   They  were  ridiculed  In  the 

1  A  :>co(ch  phrase  meaning  "goody-goody." 


James  tJ.  Blaire 
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New  York  Sun  as    '  Mugwumps  '  — an  Indian  nami;  mcamn; 
"big  chief  " —because  they  affected  superiority  to  the  rest  of 
their  party.    When  Blaine's  great  popularity  secured  him  thej 
nomination  over  his  rivals.  President  Arthur  and  Senator  Ed-l 
munds  of  Vermont  (the  candidate  of  the  New  England  refonn-i 
ers),  the  Mugwumps,  or  Independent  Republicans,  organized 
a  league  at  New  York  under  the  leadership  of  Oeorge  William 
Curtis,  the  chairman  of  the  original  Civil  Service  Commlssioi^ 
of   1871,     'I'hey  protested  against  the  nomination  of  a   man\ 
"  whoKy  disqualified  for  the  high  office  of  }*rcsident  of  the 
United  Slates  ''  by  his  alliance  with  the  most  unscrupulous  men 
of  the  parij-  and  his  stubborn  opposition  to  all  reform  ;  and 
they  called  tipun  the  I^emocrats  to  nominate  an  honest,  inde- 
pendent cajididate  for  whom  truly  puh[ic-s(3irited  citizens  could 
conscientiously  voX^} 

The  Democrats  responded  to  this  invitation  by  nominating 
OruvLT  Cleveland,  govtmor  of  New  York.  Cleveland  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  Presbyterian  minister.  He  had  p^wn  up  in 
weAtcm  New  York,  supporting  him.'^elf  a.s  best  he  could  hy 
tending  a  country  store,  teaching  in  an  asylum  for  the  blind, 
and  acting  as  clerk  in  a  lawyer's  office  in  Buffalo.  Here  hei 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and,  entering  local  politics, 
sen-ed  as  assistant  district  attorney,  then  as  sheriff  of  Krie 
County,  and  in  i88i,  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  was  dectcd  mayor 
of  lUiffalo  on  an  independent  ticket.  His  administration  of  thel 
office  was  50  honest,  able,  and  courageous  that  it  brought  him  j 
the  I>cmocratic  nomination  for  the  governorship  of  New  York  [ 
the  next  year.  He  carried  the  state  by  the  unprecedented  plu- 
rality of  192,000  votes.  In  the  governor's  chair  he  showed 
the  same  fearless  independence  which  had  won  him  the  name 
of  the  "  veto  mayor "  in  Buffalo,  fie  was,  like  Lincoln  and 
Garfield,  a  "  self-made  man." 


'  Sevcml  it<(lLifnti:il  Kcpublicnr  ncwspap^-re,  like  ihc  New  V'orii  TbuesaxA 
the  Spn'ngflcid  /iefuilutm.  advi&t^il  vutinj;  (or  i:li;vrliind.  "  ihe  drfcuit  of 
Blunc,"  wrote  one, "  will  be  the  aalvadon  of  ihc  Republican  party." 
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Ify  nature  and  training  he  was  the  direct  antithesis  of  his  747.  cipve- 
tival  for  the  presideniial  election.    Blaine  was  brilJiant,  genial,  BUine"^^ 

iring.  and  unjeliable;  Cleveland  was  deliberate,  patiunt,  plod-  coatrMted 
ling,  but  firm  as  a  rock  when  he  had  once  reached  his  decision, 
tint:,  after  a  college   Lraijiing  and  ten  years'  experience  aiii 
icher  and  journalist,  had  entered  the  Maine  legislature,  and' 
from  there  had  gone  to  the  national  Congress,  where  he  suTved  \ 
fourteen  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives  (as  its  Speaker/] 
from  1S69  to  1S75)  and  four  years  in  the  Senate,  whence  ha/ 
was  called  by  Garfield  in  i83i  to  the  first  place  in  the  cabinet/ 
^»Clcvcland  had  had  absolutely  no  e.\pericnce  in  national  affairs, 
^^■ULd  never  been  a  member  of  a  legislative  body  of  any  sort,  and 
^^Biad  only  tlie  political  training  obtained  in  tlic  executive  offices 
^Hof  sheriff,  mayor,  and  governor. 


The  platform  on  which  Cle-veland  ran  is  perhaps  the  mo^t  748.  Tb* 
scathing  political  document  in  our  history.    "  The  Republican  patgn  i,f 


_th< 

t 


rty,"  it  reads,  "  is  an  organization  for  enriching  those  who  !?■•■  "'"^, 

introl  its  machiner\-.  ...  It  has  steadily  decayed  in  moral  cliar*  oicctipn 

iCter  and  political  capacity-.  ...  Its  platform  promises  are  nottj, 

inly  a  list  of  its  past  failures.  .  .  .  Honeycombed  with  corrup-' 

m,  outbreaking  exposures  no  longer  shock  its  moral  sense.  . . . 

"he  frauds  and  johlx'r)-  which  have  been  brought  to  light  in 

ever)'  department  of   ihe  government  are  sufficient  to  have 

called  for  a  reform  within  the  Republican  party:  yet  those  in 

authority  .  .  .  have  placed  in  nomination  a  ticket  against  which 

Ithe  independent  portion  of  l3ic  party  aie  in  open  revolt."   The 

mpaign  was  the  most  bitterly  fought  in  all  our  histoiy,  and 

e  most  disgraceful.    Being  unable  to  revive  the  j.ssues  of  the 

ivil  War  for  a  generation  of  voters  who  had  grown  up  since 

the  surrender  at  .Xppomattox,  and  having  no  ground  for  criticisn 

Cleveland's  public  record  in  the  state  of  New  Vork,  tht 

epublican  campaign  orators  attacked  the  private  life  of  th« 

lemocraiic  candidate,  ransacking  every  page  of  It  for  occasioi 

slander  or  traces  of  scandal.   The  Democrats  in  turn  re\*ive( 

c  whole  mi-serable  stor)'  of   Illaine's  railmad  bonds  and  th' : 
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famous  Mulligan  lettcrs.*^  Clpveland  was  allied  a  cnward  be- 
cause be  did  not  go  to  the  war ;  Blaine  was  called  "  un- 
American  "  because  his  mother  was  a  Roman  CathoUc.  'ITte 
entire  campaign,  !is  the  Nation  remarked,  was  conducted  in  a 
spirit  and  a  language  ''  worthy  of  the  stairways  of  a  tenement 
house."  It  was  clear  on  election  night  that  the  result  hung  on 
the  state  of  New  York,  but  several  days  of  intense  excitement 
passed  before  it  was  definitely  known  that  Cleveland  had 
carried  the  state  by  the  slim  majority  of  1149  votes  out  of 
1,167,169.^ 

Cleveland's  election  was  the  first  Democratic  victory  since 
the  rampaign  of  1S56.  For  the  quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
t'onfedcraie  mortars  had  opened  their  Tire  on  Fort  Sumter  the 
Repulilicans  had  held  control  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
goNTimment,  with  the  tens  of  thousands  of  offices  in  its  patron- 
age. Kor  only  one  term  of  Congress  during  that  period  had 
the  Republicans  lost  control  of  the  Senate,  and  they  had  a 
majority  in  the  House  in  all  but  four  terms.  This  long  tenur* 
of  power  was  the  reward  the  country  paid  the  Republican  party 
for  its  services  in  preserving  the  Union  and  abolishing  Uic  curse 
of  slavery.  Thnse  .services  were  great,  but  the  u.ses  to  which 
the  reward  waji  put  were  unworthy.    Considerations  of  public 

welfare,  even  of  common  honcstv,  were  set  aside  for  part)'  ends. 

1 

1  Thc(«  were  letters  whicti  DUinc  had  written  to  the  railrond  monipulalcrn,!, 
and  wtikh  he  himself  thought  so  damaging  to  hU  chances  for  nomination  that 
he  hnrf  " bnrrtiwrri  "  ihrm  Itom  Mulltgnn  and  (cfuscd  to  rrtum  Ihrm  —  though 
he  latcf  in  a  very  draniaLi<:  i^L'cnc  r<rad  th<.in  to  the  House,  "  invilJrig  ihr  conft-  ' 
dencc  cf  4.1^00,000  of  his  IcILow  citiienB."  The  shorp-iongued  Conkting,  being  I 
itniled  Id  take  the  xtiimp  (nr  tiki  in?  in  iSR^,  replied,  "Thank  ynii,  1  dnn't  engage 
in  cnniinal  practice."  I 

SThc  vole  throughout  the  country  (exceiit  in  the  "»olt(i  South'')  wi»  very 
close,  Clcvcfcind  receiving  .1^74^81^10  4 ,8  ji.qiji  for  Dlainc.  M.iny  people  bcHcw 
Oiui  UljiiiL'  luM  New  Vork,  and  tonaequcnily  ilit  L*li?ction,  on  ntcoutii  of  a  remark 
made  near  the  end  of  the  canipai^  by  n  certain  \i%.  Iturchard  sx.  n  meeting  of 
the  miniEien  of  \cw  York,  which  had  been  called  to  congratulate  Bbine  and . , 
wish  iiim  cuccess.  On  that  occasion  Dr.  Durchard  referred  to  the  Dcmocntie 
party  as  the  pany  of  "  Rum,  Komaniim,  and  Hebellit>n,"  The  inaulting  phnne, 
which  implied  Ih^t  Koman  Catholits  were  in  a  class  with  litunkardK,  and  that 
\Kilh  »f!re  in  synip^iltty  with  "  tcbcU,"  waa  Ukcn  up  u  a  campaign  cry  all  over  | 
iJii;  hntt,  und  duuhtlesa  cast  UUVnc  '(huuwinA&  <A  \cai». 
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Confident  in  their  majorities,  the  Republican  leaders  defied  the 
growing  demand  for  reform  in  the  conduct  of  the  government 
offices.  They  sneered  at  the  civil  service  rules.  They  tried,  by 
waving  the  "  bloody  shirt,"  to  keep  alive  the  savage  desire  to 
coerce  the  South.  They  hampered  and  hectored  their  "  reform 
President,"  Hayes.  They  cynically  reduced  the  tariff  3  per 
cent  (by  an  act  of  1883),  when  their  own  expert  commission 
recommended  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  They  refused  to  take 
warning  by  the  gathering  of  the  reform  forces  in  1872.  They 
"  stole  "  the  election  of  1876,  in  the  opinion  of  half  the  country. 
They  "bought  "  the  election  of  1880,  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  country.  And  in  1884  they  were  deposed  from  their  long 
supremacy  by  the  votes  of  the  reformers  in  their  own  party, 
to  whose  entreaties  and  remonstrances  they  had  turned  a  deaf 
ear  for  more  than  a  decade. 
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472.  478;  Vol.  n,  p-(i4o;  Vol.  in,  pp.  19,  131).  565,  782,893), 

6.  The  Uovoment  for  a  Tbiid  Tenn  foi  Gtaat:  Sparks,  pp.  x^^-\-jz\ 
.Stan WOOD, /««*«  G.  Blaine,  pp.  225-231;  Andrews,  pp.  307-313; 
ShbrMAN,  pp. 766-774;  BaDBAU,  Grant  in  Peace,  pp,3r9ff.;  Beries  of 
articles  for  and  against  a  third  term,  by  G.  S.  Boutwell.  J,  S.  Black. 
^  W.  Slaughter,  and  Timutiiy  Howe  {^S'ortk  Ameritan  Review, 
VoL  CXXX,  pp.  T16,  197,  334,  370]- 
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In  a  book  of  essays  culkrd  "  Presidential  Prablems,"  written  750.  cicvc- 
in  1904.  some  years  after  his  rutitvment  from  public  life,  Mr.  d  the 
Cleveland  spoke  of  the  pri.-sjdency  a.'J ''  preeminently  the  peopk's  "«""''■ 
office."    Hia  admtnislratiun  of  that  office  during  the  Iwu  terms 

1885-1889  and  1893-1897  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  re- 
mark, for  he  noted  always  as  the  head  of  the  nation,  even  when 
sueh  action  threatened  to  cost  him  the  leadership  of  his  parly. 
I  le  did  not  believe  that  the  people,  in  choosing  a  President,  sim- 
ply designated  a  m;ui  to  sit  at  his  desk  in  the  While  House  and 
stpi  the  bills  which  (.'ongress  passed  up  to  him.  and  make  the 
appointments  to  office  which  the  managers  of  the  party  dic- 
tated to  him.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of  Presidents  who  have 
interpreted  ''leading''  their  jiarty  to  mean  educating  their 
paity.   Cleveland's  exalted  view  of  the  independence  and  re- 

iponsihility  of  the  President  was  partly  a  result  of  his  direct- 
ness and  decision  of  chai-acter,  and  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  political  career  had  been  conlincd  endrely  to  the  executive 
branch  of  service. 

It  was  inevitable  tliat  President  Cleveland  should  come  into  751.  ci«r«- 
nrtict  with  Congress.   The  IXrmocratic  House  which  had  been  clash  witt 
chosen  in  the  election  of  1S.S4  expected  him  to  sweep  the  Re-  ^"^p"* 
publicans  out  of  all  the  offices  which  Uiey  had  held  for  a  quarter 

f  a  century ;  while  the  Republican  Senate,  whose  consent  was 
necessary  for  all  the  Presidcmt's  appointments,  reminded  hira 
that  the  Mugwump  vote,  which  had  elected  him,  had  been  cast 

■y  Republicans  who  believed  him  an  unpanisau  tefonae^  <s? 
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the  tariff  and  the  civil  service.  When  the  President  chose  two 
cabinet  members '  from  slates  of  llie  tuwer  South,  and  divided 
the  chief  foreij^  missions  and  consulships  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  as  a  pledge  of  the  cessation  of  scctiona!  bitter- 
ness, he  was  assailed  for  intrusting  the  offices  of  government 
to  "  cx-Confcdcrate  brigadier  genenils."  When  his  sense  of 
justice  led  him  to  remove  several  federal  officers,  especially 
postmasters,  who  had  used  their  office  imblushingly  for  cam- 
paign purposes,  he  was  accused  of  going  back  on  liis  jjublic 
profession  of  devotion  to  the  principles  of  dvii  service  reform." 
Tlie  Senate  made  a  diccct  issue  with  the  President  early  in 
i886  over  the  removal  of  District  Attorney  Dustin  of  Alabama. 
Invoking  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  of  1867  (p.  490).  the  Senate 
refused  to  confirm  the  nnminaiion  of  Dustin's  successor,  and 
called  on  the  President,  through  AtUjrnej'^-Genenil  Garland,  for 
the  papers  relating  to  the  dismissal.  Cle\'eland,  believing  that 
the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  was  unconstitutional,  replied  that  his 
power  of  removal  was  absolute,  rclused  to  furnish  the  papers, 
and  added  that  "  no  iJireat  of  the  Senate  was  suf^dcnl  to  dis- 
courage or  deter"  him  from  following  the  course  which  he 
belie\'ed  led  to  ''  government  for  the  people."  A  bitter  fight 
followed  in  the  Senate,  during  which  Cleveland  was  roundly 
abused  and  his  Attorney-General  formally  censured.  But  the 
President  won,  and  had  the  satisfadion  before  the  year  closed 
of  seeing  the  unjust  Tenure  of  OfSce  Act  repealed  by  Congress 
(December  17.  t886). 

I  These  swfic  J.  Q.  C,  LAmar  af  MiB&Usippi,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  iind 
Willhm  H.  Garland  of  Arkansas,  Attorney- General.  ThomM  T.  Dayard,  Ckve- 
limd'D  fint  Svemar^-  nf  .Suile,  ako  came  from  eoulh  of  Maion  and  Dixon'a  line, 
Uom  tlie  loynl  »bvc  sUte  trl  Delaware. 

*  7  heac  pkdgcs  4rc  contained  in  Cleveland's  letter  of  Acceptance  of  the  Dem- 
ocrsiic  nominncttm  for  tlie  |)resi<tiMu;y  (AuKust,  lXS^)  ;  qImj  in.  a  pri^'ule  letter  to 
George  William  Curtis  a  few  monihs  later.  The  party  preesure  brought  to  bear 
en  Cleveland  was  cvidenltv  ^reuter  tlnui  )ic  mulcl  ce»i»l,  fur  witliin  two  yvax*  all 
ilw  Republican  federal  surveyors,  na\'al  officers,  and  tcniioiial  frovemors  had 
been  removed,  and  about  iio  per  cent  «f  the  collectors  of  customa,  tlie  tntenia] 
retYnue  rollrciors,  ihc  (ii«trici  nttomcysaiid  the  ictntonal  judges.  Pmtically 
ttU  thcfoKign  ministets  were  changed  alw. 
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The  indei:iendent  position  of  the  executive  was  still  further  7S3.  The 
^Btrciigthencd  in  ilie  same  year  (1886)  by  the  passage  of  the  succesaion 
Presidcntuil  Succession  Act.    According  to  the  law  hitherto  ex-  *"  "^  '*'^ 
isting,  in  the  event  of  the  death  or  disability  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  the  succession  went  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  then  to  the  prcsidcnt/nj  Umfflreoi  the  Senate. 
Hut  it  frL-quently  happened  that  one,  or  even  both,  of  diese  men 
longed  to  the  opposite  party  from  the  President's.    It  seemed 
unjust  that  the  office  of  President  should  not.  in  spite  of  ah  ac- 
cidents, remain  in  Uic  hands  of  the  party  successful  at  the  polls. 
ice  President  Hendricks  had  died  in  November,  1SS5,  and  the 
"S<-nate  had  chosen  John  Sherman  ;is  president  />tv  tttufHirn,  thus 
utdng  an  ardent  Republican  in  lijie  for  the  presidency  in  case 
[of  Cleveland's  death  or  disjibilit)*.     I'he  Presidential  Succession 
Ct  remedied  this  injustice  by  making  the  cabinet  officers  (who 
ere  all,  of  course,  of  the  President's  own  parly)  the  heirs  to 
e  presidency  in  the  order  of  the  creation  of  their  departments, 
beginning  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Important  as  Cleveland  regarded  his  contest  for  the  restora-  754.  The 
ion  of  the  independence  and  dignity  of  the  executive  office,-^  ta«  surplus 

completely  o\-ershadowed  by  Congress  since  the  Civil  War,  — 
le  felt  that  his  chief  duty  was  the  protection  of  the  public  purse 
Dy  the  strictest  administrationof  the  govemment's  finances.  The) 
incxampled  prosperity  of  our  country  after  the  panic  of  1873 
lad  created  so  much  wealth  at  home,  and  stimulated  such  a  vol- 
ume of  foreign  imde,  that  the  tariff  duties  and  revenue  ta.\es 
3rought  into  the  Treasury*  evcr^*  year  far  more  than  enough 
"■money  to  run  the  government.    I'Vom  $10,000,000  in  1870  the 

k surplus  grew  to  $145,000,000  in  1882,  and  in  the  three  years 
following  the  government  rolled  up  the  huge  balance  of  $446,-/ 
iCoo.ooo.  This  large  surplus  was  an  evil  in  itself  because  it 
withdrew  millions  of  dol!ar.s  from  the  channels  of  business  to  lie 
Idle  in  the  vaults  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  it  was  also  the  proc*  of 
a. greater  c\'il  still,  the  excessive  taxation  of  the  people.  Now 
the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  could  be  remedied  in  either  of  two 
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ways.  —  the  government  mighl  increase  its  expenses  or  it  m^^ht 
decrease  its  revenues.  Obviously,  only  the  latler  way  would 
lessen  the  burden  of  taxation. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  most  natural  tiling  for  the  govcm- 
inent  to  do  with  its  surplus  would  be  to  pay  off  its  debts,  as  an 
honest  man  would  do.  But  the  matter  waa  not  so  simple  as 
,-in  individual  transaction  wowld  be.  The  government's  debt  was 
largely  in  ihc  i-hape  of  bonds,  which  were  held  as  safe  invest* 
mcnts  by  people  at  home  and  abroad,  and  which,  on  account  of 
our  general  prosperity,  were  sclhng  at  a  high  figure.  I'or  the 
govcnunenl  to  slep  ijilo  llie  market  and  buy  back  its  own 
bonds  from  the  public  at  a  premium,  would  not  only  mean 
considerable  loss  to  the  Treasur\',  but  would  deprive  the  public 
of  one  of  its  best  forms  of  investjncnt  as  well.  Besides,  as  the 
bonds  were  the  securily  on  which  the  notes  of  the  national 
banks  were  issued  f  p.  453,  note),  to  call  in  and  cancel  the  bonds 
would  mean  lo  reduce  the  drculatitm  of  bank  notes,  just  at  a 
time,  too,  when  more  currency  was  needed  for  the  volume  of 
the  country's  trade.' 

Besides  extinguishing  the  national  debt  there  were  other  ways 
in  which  the  surplus  might  be  spent.  Congress  might  appropri- 
ate large  sums  for  the  Improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  for 
coast  defenses  .ind  a  new  navy,  for  education  in  the  South,  or 
increased  pensions  to  veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  But  this  idea 
of  the  public  Treasury  as  a  bountiful  source  of  wealth  for  en- 
couraging the  development  of  our  country  —  the  old  "Ameri- 
can system  "  of  Henr)-  Clay  and  the  Whigs —  was  opposed  lo 
all  the  tradition  and  practice  of  the  Democratic  party.  Cleveland 
phrased  the  inaiter  neaUy  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  *'  'I'he  people 
must  support  the  government,  but  the  govemmait  must  not 
support  the  people." 

'  In  Kfiilr  (if  t)ic«<r-  ron  si  derations  thr  govrminrnt  boiiglil  Ixintlx  to  the  vnlue 
of  fj 0,000,000  In  1SS6.  $115,000,000  in  iSS7,and  f  ijo.ooo.oooin  iSSS.  The  bank- 
note rlrcuLation  wias  rc«3ucrd  f  iii^.oocooo  between  18K6  and  1890.  This  lack  of 
notes,  however,  was  largely  remedied  in  iSSti  by  the  issue  of  silver  ccrlifieates  by 
the  Ttcasury  in  dcnominallim^  u(  (i,  $2,  md  $^. 
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The  logical  and  only  remedy,  then,  for  the  disposal  of  the  sur- 

phis.  the  remedy  which  would  both  relieve  the  people  of  undue 

I  taxation  and  remove  from  Congress  the  temptation  to  squander 

the  people's  money,  was  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,    I'o  this  end! 

t Cleveland  devoted  the  chief  energies  of  his  administration.    He 
began  the  attack  on  the  protective  tariff  in  his  first  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress  (December,  1885).  but  the  House  refused  by 
at  vote  of  154  to  149  to  consider  any  bill  for  rL-vision.    In  T>e- 
cembcr,  18S6,  the  President  relumed  to  the  attack,  calling  ihe 
tariff  a  "  ruthless  extortion  "  of  the  people's  money ;  and  the 
next  year  he  so  far  departed  from  precedent  as  to  devote  his 
cnfir£  annual  message  (December,  18S7)  to  the  tariff  situation. 
He  declared  that  it  was  not  a  time  for  the  nice  discussion  of 
^^  theories  of  free  trade  and  protection.    It  might,  or  might  not, 
^Hbe  true  that  a  protective  tariff  made  American  wages  higher, 
^^kept  our  money  In  our  own  country,  built  up  a  market  for 
^^  American  manufactures,  and  made  us  indei>endent  of  foreign 
^Btiatkms  for  the  necessities  of  life.    He  did  not  advocate  free 
^^  trade.    He  only  insisted  that  the  pc<jplc  were  being  overtaxed 
^^  by  a  tariff  that  was  "  vicious,  illegal,  and  inequitable,"  and  that 
^^Bthe  surplus  must  be  reduced  at  once.    "  It  is  a  condition  that 
^^  confronts  us,  and  not  a  theory,"  he  wrote. 
^^      liy  dint  of  much  persuasion  Cleveland  got   the  House  to 
^^h>ass  a  tariff  bill,  framed  by  Roger  Q.  Mills  of  TexaB,  reducing 
^^^c  duties  by  some  7  or  S  per  cent.    But  the  Republican  Sen- 
ate refused   to  agree,  and  the  rates  remained  as  they  were 
under  !*resident  Arthur.   Cleveland  had  spent  his  entire  term 
^Kfighting  for  a  reduction  of  tlic  tariff,  and  lost    His  daring  me&> 
^Vsage  of  1887,  written  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  manufac- 
turing interests  in  the  Democratic  party,  was  taken  up  by  the 
Republii-an  campaign  orators  and  (KimphletecTs  and  attacked  as 
a  frcc-tradc  document  which  showed  hostility  to  the  prosperity 
jf  American  industry  and  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Imerican  wage  earner.    'I'hc  presidential  campaign  of    1S8S, 
iras  waged  entirely  on  the  issue  of  the  tartff,  in  tKe  Nftr^  dvj% 
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when  the  Mills  Bill  was  before  Congress.  The  issue  of  thai 
campaign  in  the  defeat  of  <'leveland  seenfied  to  fix  the  pol 
of  protection  as  an  unalterable  principle  of  American  politics. 
In  the  four  revisions  of  the  tariff  which  have  been  made  since 
that  day  (the  McKinley  Hill  of  iSyo,  the  Wilson-Gorman  Bill 
of  1894,  the  Dinglcy  Bill  of  1898,  and  the  P3ync-A!drii;h  Bill 
of  1909)  the  duties  have  hcen  kept  at  figures  averaging  about  j 
50  per  cent,  —  the  highest  duties  in  our  history. 

Had  Cleveland's  fight  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  come 
ten  years  earlier,  it  would  have  had  a  better  chance  for  success. 
Rut  in  the  decade  which  had  followed  the  financial  panic  of 
1873  a  process  had  been  going  on  which  gave  great  strength 
to  the  protectionist  policy.  This  was  the  consolidation  of  bus-  1 
iiess  interests  into  large  corporations,  or  "  trusts."  '  By  the  end  ' 
of  Cleveland's  first  ud ministration  the  great  "  coal  roads  "  of 
I'ennsylvania  (the  Eric,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Lackawanna),  had  got  control  of  practically  all  the  anthracite- 
coal  beds  in  the  country.  The  lumber  men.  the  whisky  distil- 
lers, the  oil,  lead,  and  sugar  refiners,  the  rope  makers,  the  iron 
smelter.s,  with  many  other  '*  captain,s  of  industry,"  were  consoli- 
dated into  great  trusts.  Their  wealth  gave  them  immense  influ- 
ence in  Congress,  and  this  influence  was  exerted  steadily  against 
the  reduction  of  tariff  duties,  which  shielded  them  from  foreign 
a)m  petit  ion. 

The  consolidation  of  capital  in  great  corporations  was  attended 
in  the  same  epoch  by  combinations  of  laborers  for  the  secur- 
ing of  adequate  wages,  a  fair  working  day,  humane  treatment  in 

1  The  Repiiblican  pbtform  of  1SS8  says,  "  Wc  favor  tht  entire  repeal  uf 
inlcnia]  Uxn  [Le.  revenue  on  tobacco,  liquors,  puletit  medicine*,  etc.]  rather 
than  the  jiirrendcr  nf  "ny  part  of  our  protective  system  " 

2  Tlic  "  injal "  (ur  board  uf  !rusti;es)  was  ariKiiiully  '-^  '"«ly  of  ™sn  holding  in 
tni*t  the  cenifiaiMs  of  uocfc  of  \'ariouA  companies  included  in  .1  combine.  This 
fonn  of  consolidation  was  forbidden  by  the  Sherman  .\ntrTnisT  Ijivr  of  1890. 
but  the  cotnblnMiona  slill  continue.  Tbcy  cither  absoib  the  majority  of  the  stock 
of  the  various  companies  by  direct  purchase,  or  manage  tlic  various  companies 
by  identical  boards  of  dirccu^rs.  The  name  '*  tiunt''  is  nuw  »jmnion)y  applied  to 
any  conMoation  large  and  wealthy  enough  tc  tend  to  monopolUe  Ihv  production 
and  distribution  of  any  commodity. 
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case  of  sickness  or  disability,  and  protection  against  unmerited 
discharge.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  organized  by  the  garmenj 
cutters  of  Philadelphia  in  1869,  had  grown  by  1886  to  a  nations 
organization  with  over  700,000  members.  The  object  of  thel 
organization  was  to  unite  the  workers  of  America  into  a  great 
brotherhood  whose  motto  was,  "  The  injury  of  one  is  the  con- 
cern of  all."  It  declared  in  its  preamble  that  "  the  alarming 
development  and  agression  of  great  capitalists  and  corpora- 
tions, unless  checked,  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  pauperization 
and  hopeless  degradation  of  the  toiling  masses."  It  demanded 
for  the  workers  "  full  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  they  create  and 
sufficient  leisure  to  develop  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
faculties,  to  share  in  the  gains  and  honors  of  advancing  civiliza-  ■ 
tion."  For  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  the  order  made 
demands  on  state  and  national  governments  for  laws  guaran- 
teeing the  health  and  safety  of  workers  in  mines  and  factories, 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  children,  enforcing  arbitration  , 
of  disputes  between  capital  and  labor,  laying  a  graduated  tax  '■ 
ori  incomes,  forbidding  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  or  the 
employment  of  convict  labor,  and  securing  the  "  nationalizing  " 
(i.e.  the  purchase  by  the  government)  of  the  telegraphs,  the 
telephones,  and  the  railroads.^ 

The  strife  between  capital  and  labor  was  very  bitter  in  Cleve-j  761.  Cleve- 
land's first  tenn.    Over  500  labor  disputes,  chiefly  over  wages'  attempts  to 
and  hours  of  work,  wrrr^npnrlrr]  \\\  Ihr  iiirh  months  of  1886  :!  rei»edy  the 
and  the  number  of  strikes  for  that  year  was  double  the  number  , 
of  any  previous  year.^    President  Cleveland  was  greatly  con- 
cerned over  these  labor  troubles.    In  the  spring  of  1886  he 

1  The  labor  movement  became  prominent  in  politics  and  literature  in  the  year 
1886,  when  Henry  George,  the  author  of "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  and  an  advocate 
of  the  "single  tax"  (a  tax  on  land  only  and  not  on  industry  or  commerce),  ran 
for  mayor  of  New  York  on  the  labor  platform.  A  widely  read  novel  of  Edward 
Belluny,  eadtled  "  Looking  Backward,"  pictured  the  Utopian  state  of  society  in 
the  year  aooo,  when  complete  cooperation  should  have  taken  the  place  of  com- 
petition and  wage  struggles. 

3  The  number  of  strikes  tabulated  by  Adams  and  Sumner,  "  Labor  Problems  " 
(p.  180),  is  as  follows:  1884,485  ;  1885,695  ;  1886,1572;  1887,1505;  1888,946.  The 
most  Kiious  of  the  strikes  of  1886  culminated  in  a  deed  of  horror.    An  open-air 
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sent  to  t'ongress  a  special  message  on  the  subjt-ct, —  the  first 
presidential  message  on  labor  in  our  history.  The  House  had 
already  appointed  a  standing  committee  on  labor  and  created 
(18R4)  a  national  Hureau  of  Labor  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 

/lerior  for  collecting  statistics  on  the  condition  of  wiige  earners. 
Cleveland  now  recommended  the  creation  of  a  national  commis- 
sion of  labor,  to  consist  of  three  persons  who  should  have  power 
to  hear  and  settle  controversies  between  capital  and  labor.    Con- 
gress failed  to  adopt  this  important  recommendation,  but  several 
of  the  states  (including  Massachusetts  and  New  York)  passed 
laws  providing  for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  by  arbitration. 
The  most  serious  trouble  was  with  the  railroads.   We  have 
already  seen  in  the  Granger  movement  the  hostility  of  the 
Western  farmers  to  the  railroads  in  the  early  seventies  (p.  513). 
As  the  great  wheat  and  com  fields,  the  ranches,  and  the  mines 
west  of  the  Mississippi  were  developed,  and  the  cities  of  the 
iMiddle  West  grew  into  busy  manufacturing  and  distributing 
Iceaters,  tlie  problein  of  freight  transportation  became  of  in- 
jcreasing  importance.    The  railways,  except  for  some  slight  com- 
I  petition  on  the  Creat  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  had  a  monopoly 
f  of  this  transportation,  and  their  charges  were  virtually  a  lax  on 
1  the  producer  and  the  maniifacturer,  —  a  tax  which  the  roads 
,'  could  regulate  at  their  own  good  pleasure.    Now  in  matters  of 
taxation  ihe  public  objects  both  to  excessive  rates  and  to  a  differ- 
ence in  rates  for  different  person.s, —  to  extortion  and  to  discrim- 
ination.  It  felt  that  the  railroadswcre  guilty  of  the  former  offense. 
and  knew  that  they  were  guilty  of  the  latter.   It  saw  their 
power  and  wealth  increasing  with  fabulous  rapidity.*    It  saw 

mcciirg  in  Hayinarljct  Stiii.irc,  Chtnigo,  callctl  by  anBirhuU  Id  protest  Agstnst 
ihc  forcible  tcprcssioQ  of  the  Dtrike  in  the  McComiick  Reiipec  Works,  and  to  de- 
mand an  eight-hour  day.  wm  ordered  l>y  the  police  to  disperse.  WTicn  the  police 
charftcd,  a  dynamite  btinib  wa&  ihrawm  iiitu  the  mid&i  cE  liic  iiquad,  insuuuly  kill- 
inn;  ^<^vcii  men  and  noundinj^  iiixty  mofc.  ^\'ith  intirpid  step  Ihc  police  closed 
tlieir  rank*  and  dispersed  the  meeting.  The  ringleaders  of  the  anarchi&ts  were 
aiTe»lrd,  nnd  the  nest  year  (tiur  of  them  were  lionj^cjl, 

1  The  railrond  mileage  doubled  in  the  decade  1870-18^,  growing  fiom  53.000 
to  100,000  mile*.    Huring  the  years  tS^fj-iSS^  the  mileage  iiicreasnl  (our  litne* 
'  aa  £s.<i  .u  ifie  pit(>ul.iiiua  of  line  Cn^tci  Svaxc>. 
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their  influence  extending  into  state  legislatures  and  the  national 
Congress.  It  saw  thetn  allying  themselves  with  tnists,  like  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  lo  crush  out  competition  and  ruin  the 
small  producer.  It  saw  ihem  disturbing  the  natural  spread  of 
industry  by  offering  low  ratL-s  to  one  iocalily  and  charing  hi^ 
rates  to  another.  It  saw  them  rutting  their  rates  on  through 
I  hauls  from  Chicago  or  Si.  Ix)uLs  to  New  York,  where  there  was 
competition  with  other  trunk  lines,  and  making  up  the  loss  by 
chai^ng  high  freights  to  shippers  who  depended  on  one  road 
alone  for  getting  their  products  to  the  markets. 

In  all  (his  the  public  judged  the  railroads  lo  be  guilty  of  gross 
injustice  and  ingratitude,  'rhiej'  had  been  granted  rhaners  by  the 
slates  as  public  benefactors :  they  had  been  the  recipients  of 
lat^e  grants  of -publie  lands  ;  they  had  been  accorded  privileges 
of  tax  exemption ;  ihey  had  been  allowed  to  take  pri\'ate  prop- 
^^erty  when  neccssaiy  for  the  construction  of  their  lines ;  ihcy 
^^had  had  their  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  state  legwlalures.  Their 
obvious  duty  in  return  for  these  favors  was  to  give  the  public 
the  best  po.ssiblc  service  con.sistent  with  a  fair  interest  on  li»e 
actual  capital  invested  in  their  construction  and  operation. 

These  great  railroad  corporations,  or  "  Inmsportation  trusts,"  763.  The 
f.  the  ot!  and  lumber  and  whi.sky  trusts,  were  chartered  by  Lftw»«B4 
the  state  legislatures.    The  national  government  had  no  specific  2\''*'"*^ 
power  given  it  by  the  Constitution  lo  deal  with  tlie  business 
lerests  of  the  country,  although  it  had,  during  its  period  of 
great  authority  at  the  lime  of  the  Civil  War,  created  a  system 
of  national  banks.    Some  of  the  state  legislatures,  rcsiwnding 
(he  outcry  against  the  railroads,  passed  so-called  Granger 
..awSfJioWing  the  roads  to  fair  and  equitable  freight  charges. 
But  when  a  decision   in   the   United   States,  oourl  (Wabasli 
ailroad^w.  thejiiate  of  Illinois)  ruled  in  1SS6  that  no  state 
iw  could  apply  to  commerce  carried  on  between  two  or  more 
ales,  the  (Irangcr  Laws  were  w^n  to  be  ridinilously  ineffec- 
ive,  for  no  railroad  of  any  importaiice  had  its  traffic  confined 
a  single  state. 


^^k 
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754.  The  Now  the  Constitution  (Arlide  I,  Seel.  8,  clause  3)  gives  Con- 
Commetce  gress  |X)wer  "  Co  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
Act,  1BB7  \fjf,n,i,g  f/if  ;^f^,^rai stn/es."  By  virtue  of  this  power  Congress  passed 
Ithe  famous  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (or  Cullom  Act)  in  Feb- 
jruary.  1SS7.  Hie  act  pmvirtffl  fnr  -,1  nj)|][pi^^ifin  ot^fivejaen, 
'  with  power  to  investigate  the  books  of  railroads  doin^  inter- 
state business  and  to  call  the  managers  of  the  rands  to  hearings, 
Jl  fuibade  any  discrimination  in  rates,  and  n'mjipitljlii'  riiiif1'>  ta 
fjlgjheir  tariffs  for  public  inspection,  ft  prohibited  ths^'Apooling" 
of  traffic '  and  the  charging  of  a  higher  rate  on  a  short  havil  than 
oiTa^lOng  haul.  'I'he  commisi^on  had  no  power  of  jurisdiction, 
but  only  of  investigation ;  that  is,  each  case  against  a  railroad 
had  to  be  tried  in  a  federal  court.  The  inlkience  of  the  railroads 
with  the  irourts  and  the  skill  of  shrewd  coriwration  lawyers  in 
J*  interpreting  "  the  rather  vague  language  of  the  statute  rediiced 
(  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  a  "  useless  piece  of  legislation  " 
Vin  llie  opinion  of  Justice  Harlan  of  the  Supreme  Court  J 

Vet,  for  all  its  failure  to  control  the  railroads  adequately,  the 
act  wa-s  of  great  imporiancc.  It  taught  the  people  that  our 
government  could  and  would  exert  its  power  in  the  sphere  of 
private  industries.  It  majle  the  railroads  open  their  books  and 
publish-  thar  rales;*  and  this  wholesome  prcsrrjpiion  of  pub- 
licity sobered  many  a  reckless  board  of  directors.V^Most  impor- 
tant of  all.  it  created  a  precedent  for  the  government  regulation 
of  railroads  and  other  corporations,  and  made  the  more  effective 
legislation  tliat  has  followed  (in  the  Elkins  Bill  of_tij_o_-i',*  the 
Hepburn  Hill  of  1906,'  arid  the  'I'afL  administration  measures 
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>  Ity  "  pooling  "  U  neant  dividing  the  traffic  by  amicable  agreement  among  the 
VVitnis  rfMtls  which  woulil  n;iliir:illy  compete  for  it  Tl>c  toinl  profits  are  then 
pitl  into  a  common  (rvasurv  and  divided  according  to  the  business  asai(;n«d  la 
each  road.   It  U  a  device  to  lull  coinpetition  between  the  rouds. 

2  During  18S7  and  1S88  about  zjcooo  frcichi  tarilTs  were  filed.  At  one  time 
they  were  received  by  the  commiMion  at  tlic  laic  of  too  a  day. 

"  Probibf ttnn  ihc  giving  of  rebate*  from  the  rate*  cf  tbe  publithed  t»tMi%,  and 
pimi»hing  shipper*  lutiiccrpling  wh^tcB  hs  well  as  ihc  reilroads  (or  giving  them. 

<  Ciiving  tliv  commiuionceiumpowcns  of  control  over  the  railfoaidH  in  mjking 


mm. 
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of  igio'),  seem  like  llie  natural  extensiun  of  a  policy  already 
firmly  established  by  the  government. 

■  President  Cleveland  came  out  of  the  trj'ing  circumstances  766.  cibtc- 
of  his  first  administration  indisputably  the  leading  man  of  the  ^5011^188/'^ 
Democratic  part)'.  Kvan  his  enemies  in  the  party  were  obliged 
tu  concede  his  "  unflinching  integrity  and  robust  common 
sense."  He  had  shown  a  generation  whith  had  grown  up  with- 
out seeing  a  Democrat  in  the  presidential  chair  that  the  word 
was  not  s.  synonym  for  "  rebel."  "  free  trader,"  "  demagogue," 
\  or  "  horse  thief."  He  was  renominated  by  acclamation  in  the 
\Dcmocratic  national  convention  held  at  St.  Louis  in  June, 
li&SS.  Blaine,  his  rival  in  1884,  was  absent  in  Europe  on  an 
Jcxtendcd  trip.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  choice 
of  the  Republican  convention  at  Chicago  had  he  not  written 
from  Florence,  and  agaiti  cabled  from-  Paris,  his  unconditional 
rcfus;il  to  take  the  nomination.  'ITie  convention,  passing  over 
the  more  prominent  candidate,  John  Sherman,  selected,  at 
Bltiine's  suggestion,^  General  Benjamin  H:irrison,  United  States 
se^iator  from  Indiana,  an  able  lawyer  and  an  honored  veteran 
of  itlie  Civil  War,  the  grandson  of  the  old  Whig  hero  and  Prest- 

^Kdcmt,  William  Henr)'  Harrison. 

^B  ,  The  campaign  was  waged  almost  entirelv  on  the  tariff  issue,   767.  wtiy 


t  had  none  of  the   slanderous.  vitu]jerative  character  of  the  the^iBctira* 


Campaign  of  1884,  although  money  was  freely  spent  to  win  the 
■•'doubtful  states  of  Indiana,  llLnois,  and  New  York.   Cleveland's 

'  EnUrgitig  the  comnii»»ivn'K  powers  in  race  makirg,  requiring  careful  clacsi- 
fioiiions  nf  freight,  prohihiting  the  midfi  fmm  c^^^gi(1g  rate*  opprovrd  by  ihc 
cutnmisMun,  including  li.>l«);>-'t>'i^f  ttltrpltunca,  and  uvble  aervJL'c  under  ihe  {.'am- 
miMion't  jurivdictiun,  altvwing  il  Itj  »)»pciid  a  freight  isXs  for  ten  manihti  even 
wiibout  complaint  by  a  shipper,  and  cr*;3iing  a  special  court  of  commerce  10  hear 
nppe;il»  fiurn  lh<^  decixtoii  ii(  tlir  rommiKHitin.  This  thorough  bill  a!  ii^ro  con- 
tained originally  provisions  to  let  the  comnii&sion  supervise  the  issues  of  rail- 
,  foad  itocks  and  bondi,  and  to  inakc  a  valuation  of  the  railroad  as  a  basis  for  ihc 
eicrminalion  of  fair  freight  rjiics :  but  these  previsions  failed  ai  luloplion. 
3  After  the  fifth  ballot  had  been  cast  a  cable  meisi^e  was  sent  by  the  ctm«-en- 
I  lllninc,  who  was  visiting  Andrew  Carnegie  at  his  rounlr>'  sr.il,  ^^kiho 
Dtlocd,  aslunK  him  to  dmn|;c  his  raind  and  accept  Uic  nominatioo. 
ic  answer  came:  "Too  late.  litaine  immovable.  Take  llarriton  and  Pbclpa.'' 
Tc  convention  took  Harrison  antl  Morton. 
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famous  tariff  message  of  1887  was  <JeiKnmcfd  as  a  frcc-tradc 
dorumcnt  by  Republican  orators,  and  the  benefits  of  .a  prtv 
lec(ivc  tariff  were  lauded  in  a  long  cablegnim  from  Blaine,  con- 
gratulating the  American  workman  on  his  advantages  over 
his  European  brother.  Cleveland  lost  the  support  of  the 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War  by  his  veto  of  a  great  number  of 
pension  bills,'  and  by  his  executive  order  dirtxling  that  the 
Confederate  flags  stored  in  the  War  Building  at  Washington  be 
restored  to  the  Southern  states  from  whose  regiments  they  had 
bE?en  captured."  And,  finally,  in  the  pivotal  state  of  New  York, 
David  B.  Hill,  an  unscrupulous  politician  aiid  a  bitter  enemy 
of  the  President,  arranged  a  "  deal "  with  the  Republicans  by 
which  the  anti-Cleveland  men  shoukl  give  Harrison  presidential 
voles  in  return  for  gubernatorial  votes  for  Hill.  The  "  Harrison 
and  Hill  ticket"  won.  ''ITic  state  went  Republican  by  13.000 
in  a  total  of  1,300.000  votes,  giving  Harrison  tlic  presidency. 
Cleveland's  popular  vote  throughout  tlie  country,  however,  ex- 
ceeded Harrison's  by  over  100,000 — more  than  double  the 

[popular  plurality  of  any  other  presidential  candidate  since  1S72. 

]Mr.  Cleveland  might  well  be  proud  to  retire  to  private  hfe  with 
lis  splendid  indorsement  of  his  policies  by  his  fellow  citizens. 


A  Billion-Dollar  Country 

768-  The  Re-  Although  the  election  of  i8&3  gave  the  Republicans  only  a 
action^iBa^  narrow  majority  in  Congress,  and  actually  registered  a  popidar 
'B9°  triiimph  for  Cleveland,  the  Republicans  proceeded  as  Uiough 

'  In  1S85  p^i"!.*  three  titnesaa  m;iny  pcT^jjon  wcrr  rccriving  pcnxions  froin 
Ihc  (jtivemiiieni  ir^ntlc'cTosc  of  the  Livil  War.  In  i.S^rfi  our  p(Tn§iun  ch»ge 
was  i  1 5,000003^;  by  ]8S5  It  had  grown  10  S65,ooo,wo,  Peniiions  were  obtabcd  by 
BwindtlfffigcnM  on  absurd  datms.  Huncirt<li(  of  pcnsinn  bill*  were  paned  at  A 
single-  silting  of  the  Scnatt.  Clc%pUnJ  insiattil  un  invcsiij^atinj^  each  owe  thor- 
oughly, .nnd  vetoed  Home  loo  out  of  the  '^"peniion  bills  passed  in  hb  first  term. 
Only  one  was  pOiLsed  nvrr  hts  vein. 

9  Tltia  so-called  "  Rebel  Flag  Order"  was  a  blunder  on  (he  part  of  the  Preii- 
dcni.  lie  had  tioQutlioriiyiorcsiffmhcflair*,  which  were  nntional  property;  and 
he  tcvnked  itie  nrdi^r  when  he  kuw  hts  tnititake.  In  1905  a  Keput>liciir  CongreM 
;>assed  a  bill  restoring  the  "  rebel  flags  "  lo  their  states,  and  the  bill  was  signed 
by  a  Republican  President. 
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ley  had  been  swept  into  office  by  a  tidal  wave  like  Jackson's 
victory  of  1828  or  the  Whig  revolution  of  1840.  They 
reversed  tlie  entire  policy  of  the  Cleveland  administratiuti,  advo- 
cating lavish  expenditures  in  the  ])lace  of  public  economy,  re- 
newed coerdon  of  the  South  instead  of  conciliation,  increase  in 
larifF  rates  rather  than  reduction,  a  hold,  aggressive  foreign 
policy  to  replace  the  cautious  diplomacy  carried  on  by  Cleveland's 
State  Department. 

The  new  President  was  a  complete  contrast  to  his  predc-  769.  PiesT^ 
,.  .■..-  ,  ,       dent  HainauQ 

sssor.    He  was  a  party  man,  willing  to  receive  and  respect  the  „^  ,^j  j,,. 

warning  sent  him  just  after  his  ^wjf*" 
election  by  the  leader  of  the  Senc 
ate,  John  Sherman  :  "  The  Presi-] 
dent  should  have  no  poEicy  distinctf 
from  that  of  his  party,  and  this>' 
is  better  represented  in  Congres^ 
than  in  the  executive."   Courtesy 
required    that     Harrison    should 
offer  The  highest  position   in  his 
patronaige  to  the  man  who  had 
made  him  ihe  choice  of  the  party. 
Blaine  accepted  the  portfolio  of 
State,  and  throughout  the  admin- 
istration completely  overshadowed 
his   nominal  chief   in   the  White 
\  Mouse.  The  Speaker  of  the  House,  Thomas  B.  Reed  of  Maine, 
was  also  a  masterful,  conspicuous  fifjure  in  the  adminlsiration. 
[He  ran  the  House  in  such  dictatorial  fashion  that  he  was  nick- 
-pamed  '"  Czar  Reed."   'I'he  Republican  majority  was  slim,  and 
ithe  Democrats   could  prevent  a  quorum  and   the  transaction 
■of  business  by  rcf-using  to  answer  to  the  roll  call.     Speaker 
Reed  put  through  a  set  of  rules  which  authoruied  him  to  count 
as  "present"  all  members  on  the  Hoor  of  the  Mouse;  and  he 
extended  his  aulliorily  even  to  Uie  ;;orridors,  ihe  cloakroom, 
and  the  barber's  shop.    He  refused  to  reeognizc  speakers  or  put 
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motions  whose  evident  intent  was  to  delay  the  business  of  the 
House.  In  a  word,  he  made  Congress  a  perfect  machine  for 
the  dispatch  of  the  Kcpublican  program,  and  elcvalcd  ihc 
Speaker  to  a  position  of  autocratic  power  which  he  held  unirn- 
,  paired  up  to  the  year  irjio.'  Thus  in  both  branches  of  Congress 
V  and  in  the  cabinet  the  President  was  dwarfed  by  men  whose 
talents,   force,  and  popularity  far  exceeded  his  own. 

'l"hc  Republican  Congress  of  iSSy-iSgi,  approving  the  re- 
mark of  General  Gram's  son  that  "  a  surplus  is  easier  to  handle 
than  a  deficit,"  began  Immediately  lo  reduce  the  sur]jlus  by 
generous  appropriations.  It  increased  the  number  of  steel  ves- 
sels in  the  navy  froin  three  vessels  in  1889  to  twenty-twn  In 
I  iSg.'i.  putting  the  Cnlicd  Slates  among  the  half-dozen  greatest 
maval  powers  of  the  world.  It  spent  large  sums  on  coast  dc- 
*  fenses,  lighthouscfi,  and  harbors.  It  repaid  the  state  treasuries 
Some  $15,000,000  of  the  direct  ta.\t-s  levied  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War.  But  its  chief  extravagance  was  in  the  matter 
lof  pensions.  During  the  cani[jaign,  Harrison,  referring  to  Cleve- 
land's careful  examination  of  all  applications  for  jiensions,  re- 
marked that  it  was  "  no  time  to  be  weighing  (he  claims  of  the 
old  soldiers  with  an  apothecary's  scales,"  Congress  now  pro- 
reeded  to  grant  them  pensions  without  weighing  their  claims 
[at  all.  The  raid  on  the  Treasury  was  uninterrupted.  The  dis- 
'bursements  for  pensions  rose  during  Harrison's  terra  from 
:J8,S,oaO|Ooo  to  $155,000,000  annually,  ^  a  sum  greater  than 
the  cost  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  in  any 
year  of  peace  during  the  nineteenth  century.* 

1  Thcimmcntr  powcrcf  chc  Speaker  con^ititcd  in  the  fact  that  be  appointed  all 
Uk  committees  of  the  House,  ihu  ait  presiding  officer  ho  could  recognize,  or  not, 
nshrplcast;'!),  the  rnembtr  wliii  ruseluMiK-ak,  ajid  ihjit  he  wa.iftfl^wtm  the  Kuks 
Cominittee,  which  arrangcR  the  whole  calendar  of  the  House,  and  can  keep  any 
bill  from  "coming:  up"  u  long  as  it  chooses  \o.  \n  the  spring  of  I910  3  I>o<ly 
of  Republican  insurgcris.with  the  help  of  Democratic  votes,  passed  a  resolutioa 
depriving  the  Speaker  {Jo»eph  G,  Cannon)  of  some  of  his  power.  For  example, 
he  was  "deposed  "f  (Dm  the  Rules  CommiUcc,  which  is  hcieafter  u>  be  elected  bj' 
tl]e  House. 

3  "Corporal"  Tanner,  commissioner  of  pcnsjons  appuinlcd  by  PreHideiU 
Jf arrison,  is  Mid  to  Wve  remuVtd  on  uVlcck^  q%ce, "  God  help  the  WTplus  1 " 


■fa: 


'AltoECthcr  the  appropriations  of  Harrison's  first  Congress  771.  our 
"ached  the  $1,000,000,000  mark.  When  the  Democrats  cried  country. 
out  at  the  extravagance  of  a  billion-dollar  Confess.  Speaker  J(''"g''*'""^' 
Kccd  quietly  replied  that  it  was  ''a  billion-dollar  country."  In 
ct  the  eleventh  census  (iSyo),  compiled  in  25  volumes,  re- 
vealed the  astonishing  prosperity  of  the  United  States  at  the  end 
of  the  first  century  nf  its  existence  under  the  Constitution.' 
tour  population  was  62.500,000  and  our  wealth  $65,000,000,- 
poo.  Especially  noticeable  was  the  concentration  of  our  peopJe 
in  citie>i.  The  number  of  cities  of  over  Kooo  inhabitant.*?  doubled 
in  the  decade  1880-1890,  and  by  the  latter  year  such  cities 
contained  fully  one  half  the  population  of  New  England,  New 
ork,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Advance  in  civilization 
nds  to  encourage  greater  centralization  of  gavemment,  and 
th  the  extension  of  the  government's  activities  brings  an 
icreasing  ratio  of  the  expense  of  government  to  population. 
n  Washington's  day  our  country  of  5.000,000  inhabitants, 
;e]y  of  the  farming  class,  could  be  nm  for  $11,000,000  a 
a  litdc  over  two  dollars  a  head.  The  estimated  expenses 
ic  year  1910  ('cxc1u.sive  of  ihc  Post  Office  Department) 
re  $735,000,000,  or  about  eight  dollars  a  head  for  a  popula-  ^ 
lion  of  over  90,000,000.  A  billion  dollars,  therefore,  for  the  two 
ears  18S9-1891,  when  our  population  was  62,500,000,  meant 
ost  exactly  xy\e  per  mpita  expense  of  our  country  at  the  present 
ly  —  certainly  an  extravagance  for  twenty  vears  ago. 
The  census  showed  also  that  the  .South  was  recovering  from  773.  Protn** 
e  ravages  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Reconstruction  period, 
"and  was  beginning  that  marvelous  career  of  industrial  pros- 
perity which  has  been  the  feature  of  our  growth  in  the- present 
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Six  months  of  his  extravAKiuice  was  nil  thr  Reput>lk-an  Cangicss  could  &taiid. 
Ithoufih  twenty.flvc  ycant  had  p.-i£&cd  since  the  close  of  the  wai  a  DcpendAnt 
nsiiin  Bill  gave  Horn  f/>  to  $\3  a  month  to  all  men  who  had  served  90  days 
the-  tvnr,  whether  or  not  their  inability  to  cam  their  support  was  due  10  injuricfl 

ived  in  ihc  service. 
1  A  few  weeks  after  hi»  inaugumtton  Mr.  Hdmson  Had  been  ihc  central  figure 
in  an  imposing  pagcint  in  New  Votk  City  io  cvicbration  of  ilie  otie  hundredth 
aonivemuy  of  the  inauguration  of  t;eorge  Wariifngton  (.April  ys.n^V 
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leration.  Encouraged  by  Nonhem  capital,  the  Souih  was 
funding  mi]ls  for  spinning  her  own  cotton,  improving  her 
transportation  lines  by  land  and  water,  exploiting  the  splendid 
forests  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  and  opening  the  rich 
idt^sits  of  coal  and  iron  which  stretched  in  an  unbroken  line 
rof  300  miles  through  the  highlands  from  West  Virginia  tn 
Alabama.    By  t  S90  the  latter  state  ranked  third  in  the  Union 
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Sir- 

The  Locks  in  the  "  Soo  " 

Tbc  Sault  Saintc  Marie  Cana]  at  ihe  oulld  of  I^ke  Suprrior,  ihmugh  which  ovci: 
&4C,ooo,ooo  wonh  of  mcrdiandite  puses  annually 

in  the  production  of  iron,  and  die  South  as  a  whole  was  produc- 
ing more  coal  and  iron  than  the  whole  country  had  mined 
twenty  years  earlier. 

In  the  Far  Northwest  the  tier  of  territories  extending  from 
Minnesota  to  Oregon  were  filling  rapidly  with  farmers,  ranch- 
men, lumbermen,  and  miners.  The  Indian  frontier  had  largely 
disappeared.  The  reservations  were  an  obstacle  to  the  Pacific 
railroads,  and  had  to  go.  The  government  tried  to  break  up  the 
tribal  oi^anizatwvv  ol  tVve  \TiA\aivs  Vi'j  vIac  Dawes  Bill  of  1887, 


J 


r  ail  Indian  lanuly  lOo  acres 
nd  Ameriran  citizenship.  The  next  year  some  15,000  Indian 
uths  were  in  government  schools,  where  it  was  hoped  that 
Ithey  would  he  weaned  by  the  indiistn,-  and  science  of  the  white 
man  from  the  siiifllcss,  roaming,  cruel  life  of  the  tribe.  With  the 
stubborn  but  vain  resistance  of  the  Sioux  of  Dakota,  in  1S90, 
to  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization  oLr  great  Indian  wars  were 
t  an  end.  Jly  that  datt'  the  territories  uf  the  Northwest  had 
lalready  become  states  of  the  Union.  On  November  2,  1889, 
J*residcnt  Harrison  signed  the  hill  admitting  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wa.shingtun,  and  the  next  year  Idaho  and 
yoming  were  added.  For  the  first  time  in  our'  history  an 
■unbroken  tier  of  stales  reached  from  the  .^.tlanlir  to  the  Pacific* 
Politics  figured  in  Uie  adiiiission  lo  slateliood  of  ilie  six  great 
rritories  of  the  Northwest.  The  Republicans  counted  on  a 
■majority  in  all  of  them  except  Monlana.  as  they  had  been 
[largely  seiUed  by  pioneers  from  the  stanch  Republican  stales  of 
,owa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Illinois.  As  states  they  were 
peered  to  contribute  ten  .senators  and  Hve.  or  six  repre- 
ntatives  to  the  slim  Rcpubliam  majority  in  Congress,  besides 
Iding  about  fifteen  clcctoraJ  votes  to  the  Republican  column 
!in  the  next  presidential  year. 

The  Republicans  also  renewed  the  attempt,  apparently  aban-  774,  ne 
[jdoned  during  the  Hayes  administration,  to  retain  the  colored  ^°2«wor 
ite  of  the  South.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Southern  states  '»9d 


'  The  government  purchased  (lomihc  liidun*  the  district  of  Oklahoma  ("the 

beautiful  land  ")  in  Iniiun  Temtory  and  opened  it  (or  Bcttlrmefit  ai  noon,  April 

Z3,  18K9.   A  hnrdtr  of  jiiiuie^ra,  whu  hail  fc<;fit  wailing  anxiau&Iy  on  llic  boniers, 

'jmnjd  into  the  coveted  lerrilory,  and  before  night  icveral "  cities  "  were  staked 

It.   In  iSgo  the  only  temiorien  that  remained  within  the  limits  of  the  United 

talcs  were  L'lah,  <lkla)ium:t,  Indian  I'crhltiry,  Ariitona,  and  New  Mcxicu,    Utah 

ii  entitled  to  Ktnlehood  by  itr,  popubtion,  but  ihe  existence  of  the  Mormon  in- 

■tilutlon  of  polygamy  prevented  its  adnussion  until  the  Mormon  Church  proro- 

ist-d  Id  ithnlish  piiU'gumy  (iHnj).  t  )kLiihi]m:i  :inii  Indian  Terriiury  wtre  combined 

adtnitied  as  the  state  of  Olclalioma  In  iqoS.    Bills  passed  Corgrcs*  in  1910 

..-tilting  Arin>nfl  nnd  New  Mexico  to  fiamc  tt^ile  coiitditijtiuriit.    Willi  the  oil- 

tuion  of  Ariiona  and  New  Mexico  H'e  ihall  have  a  foIi<I  band  of  forty*<lgbc 

les  lrH>m  ot-can  to  ocean,  and  our  only  territories  (Alasks,  Hawaii,  Porto 

will  l>c  rather  of  the  nature  of  foreign  colanie*. 
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were  violating  both  the  Fifteenth  and  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments. 'Hury  were  depriving  the  ni*gro  of  his  vote  by  fraud, 
force,  or  intimidation  ;  aiid  they  were  still  enjoying  a  rcpa'scnta- 
iioo  in  Coiipess  based  on  their  total  population,  black  and  white. 
At  the  time  of  Harrison's  election  they  had  over  twenty  congress- 
men and  presidential  electors  more  than  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  second  sectirtn  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  would  entitle 
them  to.  Accordingly  the  Republican  House  of  i8i>o  passed  the 
Federal  Election  Law  (called  by  the  Democrats  the  '*  Force  Bill "), 
providing  that,  on  the  petition  of  500  voters,  federal  agents 
should  supervise  the  national  elections  in  any  district.  In  the 
more  conservative  Senate  the  bill  was  foriiunately  defeated  ;  for- 
tunately, for,  in  spile  of  ilie  fact  that  tlie  South  enjoys  a  larger 
rcpre.sentution  in  Congress  than  its  voting  population  entitles  it 
to,  the  reintroduction  of  federal  supervision  and  federal  arms  in 
the  Southern  elections  would  have  only  fanned  into  flame  the 
embers  of  sectional  bitterness.  'J'hc  failure  of  the  Federal  Sec- 
tion Bill  of  1890  marks  the  end  of  political  interference  by  the 
North  in  .Southern  elections,  although  there  is  still  a  strong  and 
widespread  feeling;  in  the  North  that  the  government  ought  to 
take  steps  to  protect  the  negro  against  lynching  and  to  guarantee 
him  his  crmstltutional  right  to  the  ballot.* 

The  Republican  platform  of  r888  pledged  the  party  to  a  high 
protective  tariff.   In  the  spring  of  iSgo,  therefore,  William  Mo^ 
I  Kinley  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

1  On  die  whole,  public  opinion  fn  [Vie  Noith  seetns  10  favor  Icitini;  the  South 
handle  the  ncgnt  prohlc-m  in  iis  nwn  w.iy.  All  the  Smulifro  state*  havr  fntrncd 
ConstiCulionB  since  i&go  conuiinin^;  claasr«  which  practically  tlisqu^lity  ihe  negiu, 
for  a  while  at  leut.  Tor  example,  in  d^c  Louisiana  ConHtitJtion  of  iSijS  the 
famous  "gmtidfiithcr  c1nti«r"  reulricts  ihe  suffrage  to  lhii«c  whose  gran rifn there 
voted.  L'nder  this  i:lauac  ihc  neyio  rc-gistntlion  was  reduced  in  Loiii&Uiia  ftom 
117,000  in  11*96  to  5300  in  1900.  The  Supreme  Court  ha«  refused  to  pronounce 
on  the  constirutionality  of  such  pivwcedings,— in  oihcr  word*,  hm  "let  the 
South  alone  "  which  in  all  Iliac  it  asks.  The  uauhc  lur  Ibvs  compUceney  on 
the  part  of  the  North  is  probably  chirfly  the  brgc  invesimcnts  of  Northcm 
capital  in  Souihrm  indunlries,  atid  The  conneiiueat  deiirc  to  have  butuieis  un- 
diKtuibcd  by  political  wranghngs.  It  mity  he  that  the  idea  of  a  tardy  rcpoKition 
for  Ihe  injuries  done  Uic  i^utb  ia  the  KecunHrvictiati  dnya  alio  influences  the 
Konhcm  attitude 
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itroduced  into  the  House  the  tariff  hill  which  bears  his  name. 
t)ulics  were  iiiaeased  on  alniast  all  articles  of  houseliold  con- 
stimptinn,  —  food,  carpets,  clothing,  tools,  coal,  wood,  tinware, 
;n,  thread.  Prices  rose  immediately.  Wage  earners  fell  the 
linch  throughout  the  countr)'.  The  ojiponfiii.s  of  protection 
claimed  tliat  the  tariff  benefited  the  trusts  alone ;  that  the  in- 
creased American  capital  due  to  the  tariff  went  into  the  pockets 
of  the  manufacturers  as  profits,  not  to  the  workers  as  wages. 


So  perfect  was  the  Republlu-an  House  machine  under  the  77e.  The 
ccd  rules  that  the  imp^irtant  McKinley  Bill  was  passed  in  less  y^t  Act,  iSgo 


^■than  two  weeks.  In  the  Senate,  however,  it  was  held  up  fcir 
^Hfuur  months.  Seventeen  uf  the  forty-seven  Republican  Senators 
^^name  from  farming  and  mining  states  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  were  not  much  interested  in  high  protecdon,  but  some  of 
lem  were  very  much  interested  in  silver  mininj:?.  lliey  tliought 
!;ongress  ought  to  "  protect  "  silver  as  an  American  product  just 
JS  much  as  wool  or  iron.  This  could  not  he  done  by  any  kind 
lof  tariff  legislaiiun,  but  the  govenimeni  might  purchase  enough 
'silver  tu  keep  the  price  of  the  metal  from  fallhig  in  the  general 
market.  Although  by  t]ie  Bland-Allison  Act  of  187S  (p.  518) 
le  government  had  for  twelve  years  been  purchasing  silver  at 
the  rale  of  tz, 000,000  a  month,  the  price  of  the  metal  declined 

steadily.    The  silver  miners  clamored  for  the  government  lu  buy 

^Kttill  more,  even  to  take  all  the  .silver  that  should  be  brought  to 
^^the  mints.    In  order  tu  win  the  Western  votes  for  the  tariff  and 
[also  to  "  do  something  for  silver  "  as  an  .American  product,  t^n- 
irss  in  1 890  passed  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act,  by  whkh 
pledged  iJie  government  tu  buy  -4,500,000  ounces  of  silver 
svery  month  at  the  m;nket  price  (at  that  time  about  a  dollar  an 
sunce),  and  issue  certificates  to  the  full  anwunt  of  the  silver 
'  purchased.    The  government  stored  the  silver  in  its  vaults,  and, 
as  the  price  kept  declining  in  spite  of  its  large  purchases,  it  saw 
its  accumulating  stock  constantly  shrinking  m  value.    The  next 
^administration  reaped  the  full  curse  of  this  foolish  act  to  bribe 
the  ''  silver  senators." 


"  tidal  wave 
of  1890 
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When  the  congressional  election  of  1890  approached,  ihc 
kepubJicans  had  been  in  power  ftir  twenty  months.  Their 
record  was  not  an  encouraging  one  on  which  to  go  before  die 
voters  of  the  country.  \  They  had  ahnost  emptied  the  Treasury 
by  expenditures,  especially  in  die  pension  department,  which 
seemed  reckles^They  had  tried  to  revive  the  discarded  policy 
of  conlrollinj;  the  elections  in  the  South  by  federal  forccjj  'lliey 
had  managed  Congress  with  a  high  hand,  and  sought  to  increase 
their  narrow  majorities  by  admitting  states  whose  population 
was  far  below  the  federal  ratio  of  representation.^  They  had 
committed  the  goveniment  to  the  purchase  of  54,000,000 
ounces  of  silver  per  annum  at  a  constant  loss.  And,  finally,  they 
had  passed  a  tariff  act  which  increased  the  price  of  living  for 
tvery  hoiisehoid  in  the  land.  The  verdict  of  the  coinitry  at 
the  polls  was  what  is  popularly  known  as  a  "  landslide."  — ■ 
B  crushing  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  the  party  in  power. 
iThe  election  returned  to  Congre.^*  235  Democrats  and  S8 
Republicans. 

For  the  remaining  two  years  of  Harrison's  term  nothing  in 
the  way  of  legislation  could  be  accomplished.  The  large  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House  fnistraRd  the  administration's 
plans,  while  the  Senate,  with  its  Republican  majority  of  six, 
kept  the  House  from  repealing  the  high  tariff  l^islation.  A3I 
interest  in  these  years  centers  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  coun- 
ty}', where  the  executive  and  the  Senate  could  act  unhampered 
by  the  House. 

h  will  be  remembered  that  Itbine,  during  his  few  months 
iif  vigorous  service  as  Secictary  of  Stale  in  Clarfield's  cabinet 
(1S81),  had  tried  to  increase  our  influence  in  Central  and  South 
America  by  securing  control  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  route  and 
by  negonating  reciprocity  treaties  of  commerce  between  the 
United  States  and  liie  Latin-American  republics  (p.  527).    In 

1  In  iSKq  th?  raliu  was  on«  congrennuin  lo  every  [51,000  of  the  population. 
The  pn[)ul:iiiun  of  MonLand  wu  ■.t^.ooo.  of  Idaho  £4,000,  and  of  Wyoming  only 
6o,Doo  at  the  time  of  their  adrntstioiv. 
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Harrison's  cabinet   Illainc  resumed   his  active  policy.    ^  Fan- 
•\rncnt3U-Cao4?xc5S-(-jJ''"^^y  pruiJoscd  in   1S81)  met  at  VVash- 

i:,-:i>n  in  October,   iHHtj^ It  was  composed  of  delegates  from 

-iiinetcen  countries  of  Latin  America.  The  subjects  discu.sscd 
were  mutual  trade  regulations,  a  uniform  standard  of  weights 
and  measures,  a  common  currency,  and  a  code  for  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  frequent  quarrels  amonp  the  Latin  republics.  A 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  w.is  founded  at  Washing- 
ton to  keep  us  informed  of  the  fortunes  of  our  sister  states 
in  the  tropics.*  Blaine  labored  hard  to  get  his  reciprocity  doctrine 
tncoiporated  into  the  McKinley  tariff  in  1890,  but  was  able  only 
to  get  a  partial  recognition  of  reciprDcily  from  the  Senate.'  j 


Diplomatic  quarrels  with  Germany,  Oreat  llrirain,  Italy,  and  7S0.  ti 
Chile  brought  us  at  times  to  the  verge  of  war  during  Harrison's  itiud* 


^  admini.stratiun.    The  Samoan  Islands  in  the  I'acific  Ocean  were 

occupied  on  a  ''  tripartite  "  agreement  between  Great  Ilritain, 

Germany,  and  the  United' States.    PHnri*  Hi-jmar^it,  rhon^rrn-.,. 

J  ddiafiC£ll2!iL  ^^*  anxious  to  build  up  a  large  colonial  empire  to 

I     rival  Great  Britain's.    Acting  under  his  orders  the  German  con- 

I     sul  in  Samoa  schemed  to  oust  the  British  and  Americans.    Tie 

\  raised  the  German  flag  over  Apia,  the  chief  town  of  the  islands, 

set  up  his  own  "king."  declared  war  on  the  rightful  king  in 

the  name  of  his  Maje.stj-  the  Gennan  Emperor,  and  prepared 

to  shell  the  villages  which  resisted  him.   American  warships 

^^P    >  It  was  a  aon  of  "  backlianded "  redpTocity  Ibat  Mr.  ALdrich,  the  Senate 

^^Mdcr,  got  into  the  bill.   Intieadef  removing  certain  dutJct  in  cue  the  noutheni 

rtptibHcs  opened  iheir  imrkeu  lo  our  pn>ducts,  ihc  President  »™s  mjthoriicd  10 

incresae  the  dutim  ir  case  those  TefiublitB  intreaiirtl  the  lax  on  iiur  esjiortx 

(to  them.  Blain«  w-ouid  have  paid  with  our  pork,  beef,  lumbrr,  flour,  shoes, 
iron,  furniture,  for  the  coffee,  rubber,  hides,  dmgs,  and  other  impona  from  the 
aoulhem  republk-a  wlitch  did  not  romj>e«e  wilh  our  a\m  proituiTtiiifi,  iJierrby 
stimulating  our  trade  and  reviving  our  shipping,  tlui  Congress  feared  thai  it 
would  be  an  entering  wedge  for  free  tndc.  Ten  years  later,  when  he  was  Prcii- 
deni  vf  the  L'nitcd  States,  McKmlcy  hitnseLl  advocated  iJluinc's  pulley  of 
reciprocity.  It  was  the  topic  of  ihc  speech  he  made  at  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition at  Buffalo  on  t1)e  eve  ol  his  a-tMuisJiuiiinn  (September  ■(,  190 r).  Hut  Congress 
iueadily  refused  to  let  down  the  bar*  of  protection  at  ttny  point  until,  under 
I  (President  Taft's  urgent  advocacy,  it  passed,  in  extra  scwion  in  the  summer  of 
'  191 1,  a  bill  providing  for  reciprotily  with  Canada. 
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were  hurried  to  Apia,  and  the  decks  were  cleared  for  action, 
whtni  a  terrific  typhoon  struck  the  harbor  (March  i6,  1889), 
capsiziii}^  tlie  Gennaii  and  American  ships  or  dashing  them  on 
the  beach  and  the  coral  reefs.  A  conference  followed  at  Jierlin 
the  next  month,  in  which  the  chancellor,  in  spite  of  much 
blustering,  was  fnrced  by  Blaine's  firm  dispatches  to  recognize 
the  neutrality  of  the  islands  and  the  full  rights  of  England  and 
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Our  Fkcc  leaving  Ilampton  Roads  on  its  Voyage  round  the  World 

the  United  States  in  the  protecturatc  over  the  native  king.    It 

was  Uic  first  conspicuous  participation  of  our  country  in  "  woHd 
polirics,"  and  it  was  also  a  spur  to  the  construction  of  an  ade- 
quate navy.  Hy  the  end  of  the  following  year  Clongi'ess  had 
appropriated  $40,000,000  for  the  building  of  new  warships,  and 
before  the  end  of  Harrison's  administration  we  had  risen  from 
the  twelfth  lu  the  fiftli  place  among  the  naval  powers. 

Utaine  had  inherited  from  the  Cleveland  administration  a  dis- 
pute with  Great  Uritain  over  the  seal  fisheries  in  liering  Sea. 
He  contended  tlial  Bcr\ng  Sea  was  %.  mart  daumm  ("  closed 
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a  "),  appertaining  entirely  to  Alaska,  and  hence  within  the 
^aole  jurisdiction  of  the  Uuited  Slates.  The  Briiish  claimed  that 
it  was  the  "  high  sea/'  and  that  our  jurisdiction  extended  only 
to  ihc  ordinaiy  three-mile  limit  from  shore.  Under  executive 
orders  our  revenue  cutters  seized  eight  Uritish  sealing  vessels 
uriiig  the  summer  of  j88g,  all  outside  the  three-mile  limit, 
and  Blaine  addressed  the  British  premier,  Lord  Salisbury,  in 
language  which  drew  in  rq:ly  a  virtual  threat  of  war  (June, 
1890).  On  sober  reflection  our  government  receded  from  its 
dictatorial  position  and  agreed  to  submit  the  whole  matter  to 
arbitration.  The  tribunal,  wliich  met  at  Paris  in  1893,  decided 
erj-  point  against  us.  Bering  Sea  was  declared  open,  and  we 
re  -forced  to   pay  damages   for  the  seizure  of  the    British 

Serious  quarrels  with  Italy  and  Chile  also  disturbed  the 
arrison  administration.  In  the  former  case  the  Italian  gov- 
ment,  not  understanding  that  our  federal  administration  has 
no  concern  with  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  any  stale,  demanded 
that  our  State  Department  investigate  the  murder  of  some 
Italians  in  New  Orleans  artd  bring  to  punishment  the  guilty 
men ;  while  in  Chile  a  re\'olutionary  party  which  had  over- 
turned the  government  objected  to  our  minister's  offerijig  an 
asylum  to  the  leaders  of  the  defeated  faction.  It  looked  like 
certain  war  with  Chile  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1891,  American 
rs  from  the  cruiser  Ballimore  were  killed  in  the  streets  of 
alparaiso,  and  the  Chilean  foreign  minister  publicly  diameter- 
President  Harrison's  protest  to  Congress  as  an  "  errone- 
us  or  d^iberately  incorrect  "  statement.  But  tlie  firm  attitude 
of  our  govermnent,  coupled  witli  patience  and  considerateness 
the  negotiations,  brought  Italy  to  accept,  and  Chile  to  offer, 
e  apciln^ies  which  closed  the  incidents. 

Blaine's  popularity  was  enhanced  by  his  vigorous  admlnistra*  782.  xhe 
m  of  the  Department  of  State.    In  1891  tliere  were  rumors  ^^^^^^^ 
his  nomination  for  the  presidency  the  next  year.    Blaine  him-  BUiae 
gave  no  support  to  tiic  movement,  aiKl  even  declared  early 
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in  1892  that  he  was  not  a  candidate.  However,  three  days  be- 
fore the  Republican  convention  met  at  Minneapolis  (June  4, 
1892),  Blaine  suddenly  resigned  his  cabinet  position  in  a  curt 
note.  His  motives,  like  the  motives  of  his  conduct  in  i388, 
have  never  been  fully  known.  Illness,  tedium  of  the  cares  of 
ofHce,  lacJc  of  sympathy  with  his  chief,  desire  for  an  clcvcnth- 
hour  nomiimiioti  for  the  presidency,  have  all  been  advanced  as 
the  causes  for  his  resignation.  At  any  rate,  he  received  only 
i8z  votes  in  the  convention  to  535  for  Harrison,  and  retired, 
much  broken  in  health,  to  his  Maine  home,  where  he  died  tite 
following  Januat)'.  Blaine's  character  is  one  of  the  hardest 
to  estimate  in  all  our  history.  He  was  brilliant,  able,  genial, 
and  brave ;  but  there  persistejilly  appears  in  his  character 
and  deeds  a  myslcrioua  spot  of  moral  suspicion  that  will  not 
"out"  with  all  the  washings  of  friendly  biographers.  He 
could  be  mercilessly  clear  in  his  exposure  of  other  men ;  but 
in  his  revelation  of  self  there  was  always  a  suggestion  of  fog. 
On  the  whole,  he  was  our  most  prominent  political  leader 
betivccn  Lincoln  and  Roo.sevclt. 
S3.  The  As  the  presidential  campaign  of  1892  appiioached,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  new  factor  of  great  importance  had  entered  our 
national  politics.  We  have  already  noticed  the  activity  of  the 
Grangers  and  the  Knights  of  Kabor  in  the  seventies  and  the 
eighties.  About  1890  these  organizations  (expanded  already  into 
Ahe  Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor) 
/  united  to  make  a  compact  political  party.  They  held  a  national 
I  oonvention  at  Cincinnati  in  May,  1891,  with  over  1400  dele- 
gates from  32  stales.  They  adopted  the  title  of  People's  party 
(familiarly  "  Populists "),  and  drew  up  a  radical  platfomi  de- 
manding, among  other  reforms,  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  the 
abolition  of  the  national  banks,  a  gradurned  income  tax,  the 
government  ownership  of  railroads,  steamship  lines,  telegraph 
and  telephone  service,  and  the  election  of  United  Stales  sena- 
tors by  popular  vote.  The  next  year  they  assembled  at  Denver 
and  nominated  James  li.  Weaker  of  Iowa  for  president 


Populist 
party 


f 


leanvvhile  the  Democrats  were  in  a  quandary.  Cleveland  784.  aeve- 
was  iheir  strongest  man,  but  he  had  bitter  cncmitjs  aniung  ihc  ^^  ,^ 
machine  politicians  of  the  East,  like  Governor  David  B.  Hi31  of 
New  York,  while  his  fearless  condemnation  uf  free  silver  made 
him  an  impossible  candidate  in  die  eyes  of  the  Democratic 
managers  in  the  West.  l?ut  the  verv-  qualities  which  disquali- 
fied Cleveland  in  the  eyes  of  the  politicians  commended  him  to 
the  people.  He  had  been  a  people's  President  in  1885;  he  be- 
came the  people's  nominee  in  1892-  In  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Democratic  machine  politicians  to  secure  anti-Cleveland 
delegates  to  the  cnnveniion,  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  set 
stronger  and  stronger  toward  the  ex-President  as  the  day  of  the 
convention  approached.  He  was  nominated  on  the  first  ballot^ 
and  the  following  November  was  elected  over  Harrison  by  277 
votes  to  145,  with  a  popular  plurality  of  about  400,000.  A  Dem- 
ocratic House  was  reelected,  and  the  Republicans  lost  their  long 
hold  in  the  Senate.  For  the  first  time  since  liuchanan's  day  a 
Democratic  administration  had  a  majority  in  both  branches  of 
Congress. 

For  the  first  time  also  since  the  election  of  i860  a  third  pEirty 

figured  in  the  electoral  coLimn.  Weaver,  the  Populist  candidate, 

carried  the  four  states  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  and  Nevada, 

ceiving  22  electoral  votes  and  polhng  over  i,coo,ooo  popular 

ites.   The  significance  for  the  I>cmocratic  party  of  this  radical 

ovement  in  the  West  will  appear  when  we  study  iJie  presi- 

lential  campaign  of  1896. 

pROBi.KMS  OK  Cleveland's  Second  Term 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  American  president  in  times  of  785.  Dim- 

'^eaoe  has  had  to  contend  with  such  harassing  problems  as  con-  (rontiBj'"^" 

fronted  Grover  (.Icveland  when  he  was  inaugurated  for  a  second  ?"'^*" 

lime,  March  4,  1893.   The  Treasury,  which  he  had  turned  over  la  iSso 
to  President  Harrison's  secretary  four  years  earlier  with  a  bal- 
iance  of  about  |&ioo,ooo,ooo,  was  empty.   The  gold  reserve, 
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maintained  by  the  government  lo  protect  its  paper  money  in  cir- 
culmion,  liad  sunk  to  the  danger  liinit.    Throughout  the  country 
there  was  serious  industrial  depression,  due  to  uncertainty  as 
to  how  a  solid  Democratic  Congress  would  treat  the  tariff,  and 
lo  apprehension  lest  the  radical  Populists  of  the  West  sliould  cap- 
ture the  Democratic  party.  Thousands  of  laborers  were  thrown 
I  out  of  employment  just  at  the  time  when  the  high  prices  fol- 
I  lowing  the  McKinley  tariff  made  their  living  most  precarious ; 
land  agitators  were  ready  to  organize  the  discontented  into  a  cru- 
isadc  against  Oie  great  capitalist  interests,  the  railroads,  and  the 
{protected  trusts. 

786.  The         The  most  immediate  problem  that  confronted  the  President 

state  of  the  .  i    -  ■■    i      -t-  •-  ■  i. 

Troaaury      was  the  conditinn  of  the  Ircasur)'.    Ever  since  the  rcsumptton 

of  specie  payments,  in  1S79,  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  keep  a  reserve  of  a;  least  $100,000,000  in  gold  for  tlie 
redemption  of  any  of  the  ?34&,o0OjOoo  in  greenbacks  still  in 
circulation.  Jty  the  Sherman  Silver  Act  of  1S90  the  government 
was  steadily  increasing  fhe-vohujie  of  its  paper  money  by  issuing 
certificates  lo  the  value  of  the  silver  purchased.  The  grecix-. 
backs  and  silver. certificates  in  circulation  in  i8g^^  amounled  to 
nearly  $500,000^0110,  all  of  which  the  Treasury  considered  itself 
bound  to  redeem  in  gold  if  the  demand  were  made. 

787.  The  Now  it  is  a  well-known  economic  law  that  when  currency  of 
go    «in  e  jjiflfp^^,^(.  graclcs  of  vahie  exists  in  a  country,  the  cheaper  kind 

<irives  the  other  out  <»f  circulation.  'Iliis  means  simply  that  if 
a  man  has  his  choice  between  paying  a  bill  with  dollars  that  he 
knows  will  always  and  everywhere  be  worth  100  cents  and  dol- 
lars which  he  suspects  may  sometime  or  somewhere  be  wonh 
only  50  cents,  be  will  part  vsiih  the  latter  and  save  the  former. 
In  spite  of  our  government's  efforts  to  niainiain  a  "parity,"  or  a 
constant  ratio,  bet\veen  silver  and  gold,  silver  steadily  declined 
in  price,  and  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  consequently  shrajik. 
Banks  and  individuals  then  began  to  hoard  their  gokl.  The 
yellow  metal  threatened  to  disappear  from  circulation.  Just 
before  the  passage  oi  tVit  ynenwaiv  Ktft  Vat^^wcmmcnt  was 
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receiving  »5  per  cent  uf  its  customs  duties  \i\  gold ;  two  years 
later  less  than  20  per  cent  of  these  payments  were  made  in  gold. 
To'inake  maners  worse,  the  uncert<unty  and  depression  in  busi- 
riess  made  foreigners  unwilling  to  invest  in  our  si^ruritics.  and  we 
liad  tu  ship  large  quantities  of  gold  abroad  to  pay  unfavorable 
mde  balances. 
^Two  immediate  duties  were  before  President  Cleveland, — tn  7BB.  tiio 
the  further  purchase  of  silver,  and  to  replenish  the  Treasury  shenntB  Act, 
with  gold.    The   first  of  these  '^'^ 
duties  was  accomiTlished  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Slierman  Act,  in  an 
extra  session  of  Congress  called 
in  ilie  late  summer  of  1893/ 

The  replenishment  of  the  gold   789.  me 

.       ,  ,  bond  tra  [IB- 

supply,  however,  proved  a  more  actiona  with 

'difficult  Lisk,  which  occupied  the  ■*•  **•  "*"**" 
I  entire  administtation.  Twice  dur- 
ing the  year  1894.  the  Secretary 
bf  the  Treasury  sold  ^50, 000,000 
^orth  of  bonds  for  gold,  without 
helping  matters  mudi.  For  the 
^H         '^  ^  'ft  buyers  of  the  bonds  simply  pre- 

^H  (.upwiRiii.  i-adifltoih!™    sented  greenbacks  at  the  Treas- 

H  ^-  l'i«='Pont  Morgan  ^^.  ^^^  redemption,  t«  get  the 

gold  to  pay  for  the  Iximls.    They  thus  took  nut  of  the  Treasury 
with  one  hand  the  gold  they  put  in  with  the  other.    Determined 
1  to  stop  this  "  endless-chain  "  process  of  the  withdrawal  and  the 
I  restoration  of  the  same  millions  continually,  Cleveland  early  in 
11895  summoned  to  the  White  House  Mr.  J.  Picrponi  Morgan, 
l&e  most  powerful  financial  figure  in  America.    Mr.  Morgan 
^.arranged    with   the    President  to  furnish    the  Treasury  some 
^^^65,000,000  in  gold  in  return  for  the  government's  4,  per  cent 

^^P    IThbrepral  passed  the  Houac  rradil>-.biilwaa  fought  bitteHy  for  two  months 
tn  ih«  Scrvatc,  where  one  sixth  of  ihf  members  tame  from  the  seven  "sih'cr 
sUles  "  of  tlic  West,  which  coniaiDCcl  less  than  i  per  cent  cf  the  population  of 
country. 
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bonds.  The  price  Mr.  Morgan  charjied  for  the  gold  secured  him 
the  bunds  at  a  considerably  lower  tigure  than  the  public  were 
I  paying  for  them  at  the  time,  and  a  cry  went  up  from  the  Western 
Democrats  and  Populists  that  Cleveland  had  entered  into  an 
unholy  alliance  with  ilie  money  lenders,  and  was  squandering 
the  country's  resources  to  enrich  the  bankers  of  New  York  and 
I-ondon.  If  Mr.  Morgan  did  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  the 
government,  he  at  least  secured  an  actual  supply  of  gold  for  the 
f  Treasury  (one  half  the  amount  being  obtained  from  foreign 
bankers)  and  Vent  to  considerable  expense  to  prevent  the  ship- 
ment of  gold  abroad.  The  President  defended  himself  for  enter- 
ing into  this  private  bargaining  for  gold  on  the  ground  that  the 
slate  of  the  Treasury  was  desperate  and  that  the  people  had 
twice  within  a  year  given  proof  of  their  unwillingness  to  part 
with  Iheir  gold  hoardings  to  strengthen  the  credit  of  ihc  govern- 
ment.^ Altogether  during  Cleveland's  administration  the  govern* 
ment  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $262,000,000  in  order  to 
attract  enough  gold  lo  keep  the  reserve~up  to  (he  ^too.ood.ooo 
mark.  Tlic  election  of  iSg6,  which  was  fought  on~tlie  currency 
issue,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  silver,  and  gold  came  out  of  hiding. 
Although  Cleveland  was  elected  in  1892  chiefly  on  the  tariff 
issue,  his  efTorts  lo  get  from  Cungiess  a  purely  revenue  Uiriff 
were  no  more  successful  tlian  they  had  been  in  1S88  (p.  537). 
\  William  L.  Wilson  of  West  Virginia  introduced  a  bill  in  Decem- 
Iber,  iSg3.  providing  for  the  removal  of  duties  on  all  raw  mate- 
mals  (wool,  iron  ore,  coal,  lumber,  sugar)  and  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  duties  on  manufactured  articles  (china,  glass, 
silk,  cotton  and  woolen  goods).  The  bill  promptly  passed  the 
House  by  204.  votes  to  :io,  but  when  it  reached  the  Senatu 

I  >  npinicn  will  always  be  divided  on  the  trisdom  of  Ckvehnd'i  action.  It  cost 
aim  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  West,  but  it  satisfied  his  own  conscience.  He  con- 
dudes  the  chapLci  on  The  Bond  l9t»u<.-5  in  liis  "  t'rcsidcntial  froblcms  "  (1904) 
'  wWi  the  words,  "Though  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Itcltnont  and  scores  of  otbcn 
'  who  were  accessories  Ui  these  iransactions  may  be  steeped  in  dntcuctt^-e  propen- 
sities and  may  he  coiistanlly  tiwiy  in  sinful  schemes,  1  shall  always  recall  with  Kit* 
isiiactioD  and  Kcif-congnttilation  my  auodation  with  them  at  a  time  when  our 
counljy  Km^j  needed  thcit  aid."' 


Iit  was  "  held  up."  It  made  no  difference  ilwt  the  Senate  was 
Democratic.  Tlic  "  coal  senators  '  of  West  Virginia,  the  "  iron 
Knatora  "  of  Alabama,  the  "  sugar  senators  "  of  Louisiana,  the 
"  lumber  senators  "  of  Montana,  all  fought  for  tlic  protection  of 
their  "interests."  Lindrr  the  lead  of  the  iJemocralic  Senator 
Gorman  of  Maryland  (heavily  interested  in  the  sugar  trust)  the 
Wilson  Bill  was  "  mutilated  "  bevond  recognition  by  over  600 
ajnendments.  Only  wool  ;ind  copp^^r  were  ii^ft  as  free  raw  ma- 
terials, and  the  average  of  the  duties  was  as  high  as  under  the 
Republica.11  bill  of  iSSjj.  It  was  still  a  "  protective  "  tariff.  The 
I  House  reluctantly  yielded,  to  save  a  deadlock,  hut  President 
Cleveland  refused  to  sign  the  bill,  which  he  called  a  piece  of 
"parly  perfidy  and  dishonor."  It  became  a  law  (July,  1S94) 
without  his  .signature.  Thi:  history  of  the  Wilsnn-tTorman  Bill 
showed  that  the  trusts  were  firmly  intrenched  in,  the  llnited 
Slates  Senate,  and  increased  the  clamor  of  the  radicals  that  the 
^senators  be  elected  by  a  popular  vote. 

'To  make  up  for  an  anticipated  loss  of  some  J50t009,<?oo  in  791.  Tho 
tariff  duties,  the  Wilson  liiti  containml  a  provision  for  a  tax  of  ^'"^''™*  * 
2  per  cent  on  incomes  exceeding  J4000.  An  iiicoitie  tax  rang- 
ing from  3  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  had  been  imposed  by  the 
federal  goveniment  during  the  vears  1861  to  1872,  to  help 
meet  the  tremendous  cost  of  the  Civil  War  :  but  tlie  income  lax 
in  time  of  peace  was  resisted  a.s  unconstitutional  and  inquisitorial 
by  the  wealthy  classes,  on  whom  its  burden  would  fall.'  in  May, 
1895,  the  Supreme  Court  decided,  by  a  vote  of  live  lo  four  (re- 
versing its  decision  of  18S0),  that  tlie  income-tax -wfis-STffifSl 
tax  and  hence  could  be  levied  only  by  apportionment  among  the 
,,StaWS according  to  population  (Constitution,  Art.  I,  sect.  2,  clause 
3).  Such  apportionment  would  be  impossible,  as  the  wealth  of 
the  states  bore  no  fair  ratio  to  their  population.  This  decision 
exempted  the  wealth  obtained  from  rents,  slocks,  and  Ijonds 

'  When  we  itimk  huw  »ni:ill  a  pcrccnuijfe  of  ihu  people  of  our  liind  ev«a 
ttxlay  enjoy  an  income  of  ^000  a  jvar,  we  reaJute  that  die  Income  lax  WM  di»- 
'  a  piece  of  "  ctus  legislation." 
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from  contributing  10  the  support  of  ihc  government,  while  al- 
most ever)'  article  of  coasumpliuu  of  tlie  poor  laborer  was  taxed 
by  the  tariff.  It  still  ftmher  stirred^  the  radical  temper  of  the 
W'csL  The  Supreme  Court  was  decried  as  the  rich  man's  ally, 
and  the  revocation  of  its  power  to  pronounce  laws  of  Congress 
unconstitutional  was  demanded.' 

With  the  financial  and  tariff  policy  of  the  country  at  sixes  and 
sevens,  the  administration  was  still  further  harassed  by  serious 
labor  troubles.  The  industria],ilepression  of  1893  brought  ,fml- 
urgg,  strikes,  and  lockouts  in  its  train.  Thc^n'ter  was  attended 
with  great  suffenng  throughout  the  .country^  and  tramps  and 
vagrants  swarmed  over  the  land.  Ati "  amiy  "  of  the  unemployed, 


led  by  one  Jacob  Coxey,  marched  from  Ohio  to  Washington  to 
demand  that  Congress  issue_Ss.ao,*oo,«oo  in  irredeemable  paper 
currency,  to  be  spent  in  furnisliing  woric  for  the  idle  by  imjirov- 
ing  the  highways  all  over  the  Union.  The  "  invasion  "  of  Wash- 
ington by  "  Coxey's  army  ■'  ended  in  a  farce.  As  the  men 
marched  across  the  lawn  of  the  Capitol  on  May-day  morning 
their  leaders  were  arrested  for  "  waikinjf  on  the  grass,"  and  the 
men  straggled  away  to  be  lost  in  the  motley  city  crowd. 

There  was  nothing  farcical,  however,  in  the  conflict  between 
capitai  and  labor  which  bruke  out  in  Chicago  that  same  month  of 
May.  The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  dischai^ed  a  number 
of  employe^  and  cut  the  wages  of  the  rest,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  suffering  from  "  liard  times."  But  in  view  (jf  the  fact  that 
the  company  was  paying  Tpcr  ccnt^vidends,  that  it  had  accu- 
mulated a  surplus  of  gz^.ooo^oooon  a  capital  of  $^6^00,000, 
and  that  none  of  llie  officers'  salaries  had  been  decreased, Tlie 
workers  could  not  see  that  the  company  was  suffering,  and  a 
committee  of  the  docked  men  waited  on  Mr.  Pullman  to  remon- 
strate. For  this  "impertinence"  lliree  men  on  tlie  committee 
were  discliarged.   'i'hen  nearly  all  tlie  employees  struck. 

I  There  ia  now  (1911)  bcfoic  tho  country  a  propoBcd  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, givlnii  CungrUB  the  right  lo  levy  a  Us  uo  incumtis  "  from  whiHevTr 
source  (Icnvccl."  Iti  ratification  i*  bcin^  opposed  chicHy  in  the  Eutcm  states, 
wiioM  wealth  would  have  to  beat  vhn  c\\\cl\>ut<\cm  ot  vti^  tut. 


J 


jwcrful  American  Railway  Union,  aii  organization  fuundcd  in  «"d  tuo"'" 

I93  under  (be  presidency  of  Eugene  V.  Debs.     The  union  iijoictma 

'took  up  the  matter  at  its  June  meeting  m  1894.  and  demanded 

that  the  company  submit  the  question  of  wages  to  arbitration. 

lis  Mr.  Pullman  curtly  refused  to  do.   The  union  then  for- 

lade  its   men   to   "  handle "   the    Pullman   cars.    The   boycott 

■extended  10  twcniy-se\'en  states  and  territories,  affecting  the 
bitroads  from  Ohio  to  California.  But  the  dire  conflict  came  in 
Chicago.  Earlv  in  July 
b 


^_thal 


^T'ul 
all. 


ly  six  of  the  twenty- 

iree  railroads  entering 

the    cHty    were    unob- 

tnicted.  I'niied  Slates 

il     trains     cari'ying 

ullman  ciirs  were  not 

{lowed  to  move.  I'resi- 

nt  Cleveland  ordered 
troops  to  the  lake  front 
in  <.rhicago,  and  an  in- 
jtinction  was  issued 
by  the  federal  court 
ordering  the  strikers  to 
cease  obstructing  the  United  States  m^Is.  'lite  reading  of 
Uie  injunction  was  received  witli  l>oots  and  jeers.  Debs  had 
jppealcd   to  the   strikers   to   refrain   from  violence  and  the 

Estruaion  of   property,  but  they  could  not  be  restrained.^ 
iins  were  ditched,  freight  ears  destroyed,  buildings  burned 

id  looted.    At  one  or  two  points  it  became  necessary  for  the 

ieral  troops  to  fire  on  the  mob  to  protect  their  own  lives. 


Kntnmce  to  the  (Jcrman  Building  at  the 
World's  Fair 


'  Cspcdally  !Lv  iheir  number  was  ewelletl  by  tliousands  of  vagrant  rufliana 
ad  "tiuniB,"  who  liari  brcn  atliactrtl  to  C^hlcagn  by  the  grrac  ColumbiBn 
KpnKilJnn  oi  tlie  pr^cedini;  sumiTK-r.  Thm  acnatled  "  World's  Fair  "  of  t&9,i,  fa 
Jcbration  of  ihc  four-hunt) red Ih  arnivcnaiy  of  the  discover)-  of  America,  irtM  a 

icabk  fair)Un(J  of  dnaling  whiio  buildlnfr*'  soflciied  hy  taiintnins  nnd  tngcons. 
be  I^xpa9itii;n  cunt  iibuut  ^3j,0Qo/>aa,  mid  u-iu.  vi,iite<l  by  over  30,000,000  people. 
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Debs  and  his  chief  associates  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  for 
contempt  of  court  in  not  obeying  the  injunction. 

The  strike  was  broken  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  it  left  ugly  consequences.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history  federal  troops  had  fired  upon  American  citizens  to 
preserve  order,  and  American  citizens  had  been  imprisoned  in 
time  of  peace,  by  order  of  a  judf^c,  without  jury  trial  or  even 
court-martial.  JHoth  these  acts  seemed  harsh  and  tyrannical  to 
many  persons.ihGovemor  Altgeld  of  Illinois  took  the  President 
severely  to  taskT&r  sending  troops  Into  the  state,  declaring  that 
"  Illinois  was  able  to  take  care  of  herself  ";  and  he  was  gener- 
ally supported  by  the  PopulLst  element  of  the  West,  while  even 
among  the  conservatives  of  the  Kast  there  was  grave  complaint 
of  the  injustice  and  danger  of  "  government  by  injunction." ' 
The  discontent  of  the  radicals  with  the  administration  was 
still  further  increased  when  the  Supreme  Court  handed^down  a 
unanimous  decision  upholding  the  sentence  of  the  Chicago  fed- 
eral judge  against  Debs,  just  one  week  after  its  condemnation 
of  the  income  tax  as  unconstitutional  (May  27,  1S95). 

On  March  4,  1895,  a  call  went  out  from  some  "  insurgent " 
congressmen,  addressed  to  the  Democrats  of  the  nation,  declar- 
ing that  the  policy  of  the  administration  was  not  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  party,  and  urging  the  radicals  of  the  West  to 
organize  and  take  control  of  the  Democratic  part)'.  The  crusa- 
ders were  ready,  —  radical  Democrats.  Populists.  National  Silver- 
ites;  it  needed  only  a  leader  to  unite  them  into  a  compact 
army  against  the  money  lords  of  Wall  Street,  who.  they  believed, 
had  loaded  their  farms  with  mortga>^'s  and  purchased  legis- 
latures and  courts  to  thwart  the  people's  will.    Hut  before  we 


■■  By  an  "  injunction"  a  judge  "enjotna"  crrliiin  peraons  not  to  n>m[ril  an 
Kl  which  t)c  Hmi  defined  in  advance  as  punishable.  If  the  peison  dincbcjrs  the 
judge's  oriJer.  tic  i^  fmed  or  even  cainmilted  to  |)ibon  iat  "  contempt  q(  court," 
inMcacL  of  being  A\\\y  tried  and  acnlcncrd  for  the  act  itxctf.  The  judge  by  this 
procedure  beromcs  boih  the  accuser  and  the  punishcr.  It  is  evident  how 
lyrannouft  aiicll  ^  vrnpon  as  the  injunction  mt^h(  bcLtjcne  in  the  h:ind«  tA  a 
comipl  or  cruel  judge. 


Mcrilw  the  great  battle  bctweei 
the  election  of  1S96,  we  must  turn  for  a  moment  to  foreign 
affairs  in  Cleveland's  second  administration. 

The  little  kingdom   uf  the   Hawaiian   Islands  in   the  mid-  797.  ForeiCT 

'adfic  had  far  many  years  harbored  American  residents,  who  iaterreinion 
came  first  as  missionaries,  then  as  planters  and  merchants  to  J^"**^*' 
exploit  the  coffee  and  sugar  farms.  The  American  residents 
enjoyed  rights  of  cilizensblp  in  Hawaii,  with  the  franchise,  and 
loccupied  high  offices.  Our  government  had  a  coaling  station  in 
(the  Islands,  and  a  reciprocity  tariff  treaty,  negotiated  in  1S75, 
/admitted  some  grades  of  Hawaiian  sugar  to  the  United  States 
jwithout  duty.  Ever  since  1854  there  had  been  talk  of  annexa- 
tioii.  Early  in  1893  the  new  Queen  Liliuokalani,  a  bitter  enemy 
of  the  whiles  in  the  Islands,  was  deposed  for  attempting  to 
erthrow  the  Constitution.  A  provisional  government  was  set 
up  by  the  white  inhabitants,  and  the  United  Stales  minister,  John 
h.  Stevens,  protected  tht:  new  government  by  a  detachment  of 
ops  landed  from  the  cruiser  Boston.    The   Islands  were 

cclarcd  a  "  protectorate  ''  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  raised  over  t!ic  govenimetit  buildings.    A  few  days 

,ter  a  treaty  of  annexation  was  sent  by  President  Harrison  to 
e  Senate  for  ratification  (February  15,  1893).    The  I'nited 

itates  was  to  assume  the  Hawaiian  debt  oE  $2,000,000 
and  pay  the  deposed  queen  a  pension  of  $20,000  a  year.  But 
before  the  tre;ity  was  ratified  Congress  expired  and  Cleveland 
succeeded  Harrison  in  the  White  House  (March  4,  1893). 
Cleveland  withdrew  the  treaty  from  the  Senate,  and  after 
satisfying  himself  through  a  special  commissioner  to  Hawaii 
that  Stevens  had  acted  too  zealously  in  the  January  revo- 
lution, he  ordered  the  flag  to  be  lowered  from  the  state  build- 
ings, and  offered  to  restore  Queen  Liliuokalani  to  her 
throne  on  condition  that  she  should  pardon  all  the  Americans 
concerned  in  the  revolution.  When  the  queen  refused  to  abandon 
her  cherished  plans  of  vengeance,  President  Cleveland  dropped 
the  whole  matter.    He  was  abused  roundly  for  "  hauling  down 


^up 
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the  American  flag  "  in  I  lawaii,  but  he  had  followed  the  century- 
old  tradition  of  our  Republic  in  refusing  to  seiae  by  force 
the  distant  possL-ssions  of  weaker  nations  on  the  plea  of 
"  civilizmg"  them.' 

That  the  President  lacked  neither  force  nor  courage  in  deal- 
ing with  foreign  nations,  however,  was  amply  proved  in  a  seri- 
ous controversy  with  Great  Britain  over  the  validity  of  the 
'Mtinroe  Dcjctrine,  The  South  American  republic  of  Venezuela 
borders  on  the  British  colony  of  Guiana  (see  map,  p.  574).  A 
chronic  boundary  dispute  between  the  two  nations  assumed 
acute  form  in  1SS6,  when  Great  Britain  maintained  that  the 
line  ot  her  frontier  included  some  23,000  square  miles  of 
tcrriior)'.  containing  rich  mineral  deposits.  Venezuela  com- 
plained nf  the  rapacity  of  her  powerful  ^cighbor,  and  diplomatic 
relations  between  tlie  countries  were  broken  off  (February, 
1887).  The  United  Slates,  by  the  Monroe  Doclrijie  of  1833, 
had  guaranteed  the  intq^ty  of  the  Latin-American  republics 
by  declaring  that  the  western  continent  was  dosed  to  any 
j  furtlwr  extension  of  the  European  colonial  system.  Our  State 
Department  offered  its  friendly  offices  to  Great  Britain  in 
arbitrating  the  disputed  boundary  line,  but  the  British  govern- 
ment rejected  the  offer,  I^ord  Salisbury  hegarded  the  Monroe 
DiKTtrinc  as  an  antiquated  piece  of  American  bravado,  and 
declined  to  view  the  United  States  as  an  interested  party  in 
the  dispute.  Importuned  by  Venezuela,  our  State  Department 
again  and  again  begged  England  to  arbitrate  her  claims.  In 
February,  1895,  Congress  took  up  the  matter,  and  by  a  joint 
resolution  urged  the  same  policy.  Still  Lord  Salisbury  remained 
obdurate ;  and  when  Secretary  Olney  in  a  rather  sharp  dispatch 
(July  20,  1895)  declared  that  the  United  States  was  "  practically 
sovereign  on  this  continent,"  and  tJiat  it  would  *'  reseat  and 

1  The  pTOvisiortBl  govcmniEin  Tiiamiiiinc<t  itself  without  murh  difficultj'  until 
the  KcpiUilican  adiiiinbuatioD  wluch  (ulldMvd  Clcvel^d  annexicd  the  Hawaiian 
latands  to  the  United  States,  by  a  joint  roclunon  of  Congrcu  U^'yt  ^^'}^)t  >ntl 
laTcr  made  them  a  fully  otsaniwd  icrntoiy  with  United  States  cittzenstilp 
(April,  iijKJo). 
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iiesist  any  sequestration  of  Venezuelan  soil  by  Great  Britain," 
[the  English  prime  minister  again  replied  in  polite  terms  chat 
rtiic  dispute  was  none  of  our  business. 

But  the  American  people  believed  that  the  maintenance  of  799.  The 

the  Monroe  Hoctrinc?  was  their  business.    In  December,  1895,  trine  upiwM 

President  Cleveland  sent  a  message  to  Congress  recommending 

^thal  we  take  the  decision  of  the  boundary  between  Guiana  and 

^■.Venezuela  into  ciur  own  hands,  "  fully  alive  to  the  responsibility 

incurred  and  keenly  realizing   all  the  consequences  that  may 

^p  follow,"  —  in  other  words,  even  at  the  risk  of  war  with  Great 

^■Britain.    Both   Houses  of  Congress  immediately  adopted  the 

recommendation  by  a  unanimous  vote,  appropriating  $100,000 

^- for  the  expenses  of  a  boundary  commission.    The  President's 

^■message  and  the  action  of  Congress  took  the  Urilish  people  by 

storm.    A  wave  of   protest  against  war  witli  [heir  American 

I  kindred  swept  over  the  country.  'I'hree  hundnxi  and  fifty  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  rebuked  Lord  Salisbury's  stubborn  attitude 
by  sending  a  pelilion  to  the  Fresident  and  Congress  of  the 
Vnited  Slates  that  all  disputes  between  the  two  nations  be 
settled  by  arbitration.  The  prime  minister  gave  way,  and  con- 
sented courteously  to  furnish  the  .American  boundary  commis- 
sion with  all  t}ie  papers  it  needed.  In  February,  1897,  a  treaty 
was  signed  at  Washington,  by  which  Great  Britain  agreed  to 
submit  her  entire  claim  to  arbitration  ;  and  on  October  3,  189Q, 

ia  tribunal  al  Paris  gave  the  verdict  (favorabie  on  the  wEioIe  to 
iCrcat  Britain),  fixing  the  line  which  had  been  in  dispute  for 
kiearly  sixty  years. 
I     The  defense  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  Venezuela  con-  800. 
tro' 


'Versy  was  the  only  official  acli<»n  of  President  Cleveland's  DemecMUe 


second  administration  {with  (he  exception  of  the  opening  of  the  ■*"■" 

L World's  Fair  at  Chicago)  that  had  the  gcnend  approbation  of 

le  country. '  IDcnounced  by  ihe  capitalists  and  corporations  of 

le  East  for  his  attempt  to  lower  the  tariff,  aiKl  by  the  I'opulisl 

of  the  West  for  his  determination  to  maintain  the  gold 

5,  berated  by  the  labor  unions  for  his  prompt  preservation 
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of  law  and  order  at  Chicago,  and  thrcalened  with  impeach- 
ment for  hauling  down  the  flag  which  he  believed  was  unjustly 
raised  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  Mr.  Cleveland  must  have  felt 
relieved  aa  the  time  of  his  deliverance  from  ibe  cares  of  ofbcA 
drew  near. 

/  'Hie  convention  of  the  Democratic  parly,  which  met  at  Chicago 
mly  7,  1896,  proved  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  radicals 
pf  the  West.  They  rejectcrd  by  a  majority  of  150  votes  the 
resolution  of  the  ^^5lern 
'■  moderates  "  commttiding 
the  administration  of  Orover 
Cleveland.  Tliey  wrote  a 
platform  demanding  the  free 
and  unlimiied  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  ratio  to  gold  of 
16  to  I  "without  waiting  for 
the  aid  or  consent  of  any 
other  nation."  They  con- 
demned tiie  issue  of  bonds 
in  time  of  peace,  denounced 
jgoveniment  by  injunction, 
land  demanded  enlarged  pow- 
krs  of   the   federal   govcrn- 

'ment    in    dealing    with    the 

„.,       ^    ■        t  -  William  J entiin£8  Uryan 

trusts.  IJiecJioiceof  apromi-  ^        ■«»      j 

mincnt  l-iastcm  candidate  for  nomination,  like  SenatgtJiill  of 
New  York,  or  ex-Governor  Russell  of  Massachusetts,  was  im- 
possible from  the  firstr  7\mong"Thc  free  silvcrites  KJchardi*. 
HIand  of  Missouri,  author  of  the  Silver  T^w  of  1878,  seemed  to 
be  the  most  promising  cimdidate  until  William  Jennings  IJi>' 
of  Nebraska  swept  the  convention  off  its  feet  by  an  oration 
filled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  crusader  in  a  holy  cause.  The 
silverites  made  him  the  man  of  the  hour,  "  the  savior  of  De- 
mocracy." "  the  new  Lincoln."  He  was  nominated  on  the  fifth 
ballot  amid  scenes  of  tlie  wildest  enthusiasm. 


Mr.  Bryan,  bom  in  i860,  had  hardly  more  than  reached  the 
legal  age  of  eligibility  fnr  the  presidency.    He  was  a  self-made 
liin,  of  Spartan  simplicity  of  tastes  oiid  unimpeachable  personal 
habits.    As  a  rising  young  lawj'er  in  Nebraska  he  had  made  a 
remarkable  campaign  fur  a  seal  in  Congress,  turning  a  Repub- 
lican majority  of  3000  in  his  district  in  tti8^  into  a  I>emocratic 
rity  of  nearly  7000  in  1890.    Me  served  two  terms  in  Coti- 
thcn  returned  ta  llie  West  to  devote  himself  to  writing 
and  ftpeaking  in  the  cause  of  free  silver.    His  opponent  in  the 
Ipre^dential  race  of  iSg6  was  Major  William  McKinley  of  Ohio, 
one  of  Uic   most    admirable   acid   amiable   eharaclers  in    our 
'hisEory.    McKinley  could  oppose  to  Bryan's  four  short  years  of 
lie  service  a  well-rounded  career,  including  meritorious  serv- 
c  in  the  Civil  War,  fourteen  ytars  u:  Congress,  and  two  terms 
Governor  of  Ohio. 

McKinley's  nomination  was  wairt-d  and  his  campaign  man- 
fed  by  "  Maik  "  Hanua,  who  was  the  very  ineamation  of  that 
of  commercial  enterprise  which  we  have  seen  creating 
great  trusts  of   the  last  years  of  the   nineteenth  century. 
Business  was  everything  for  Manna.    ''  Vou  have  been  in  politics 

I  long  enough,"  he  wrote  to  a  slate  official  of  Ohio  in  1890,  "  to 
icnow  that  no  man  in  public  life  owes  the  public  anything."  If 
Major  McKinley's  Hncr  moral  sensibilities  were  hurt  by  sudi 
l^-nical  doctrines,  his  conviction  that  he  was  fighting  a  campaign 
for  the  presentation  of  our  national  credit  and  honor,  were 
enough  to  make  him  pardon  the  use  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
rhich  Banna,  "  the  advance  agent  of  prosperity,"  rais.ed  to 
Y  grease  the  wheeJs "  of  the  Republican  machine.' 

The  campaign  was  fought  on  the  issue  of  free  silver.    The 
idical  Democrats  demanded  that  the  govemmcnl -should  take 
"all  the  silver  presented  at  its  mints,  and  coin  it  into  Icgjd  cur- 
rency at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  ounces  r)f  silver  to  one  ounce  of 

1  ltwa.1  wiim^tpc!  tlial  (lom  Auku"'   i  tii  elci'ti'Oii  day  tii  Noi-embcr  the  ex- 
o(  ttie  Kirpublican  annpaJ^n  were  #35,000  a  day.    Monc>*  wm  sent  by 
I  cofnmiticc  into  every  doubtful  coun^  at  the  Union. 
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gold.  As  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  were  worth  in  the  open  market 
only  about  Sn  in  1896,  while  one  ounce  of  gold  was  uni- 
formly worth  $zo.S7,  the  silverites  demanded  that  our  govern- 
ment should  maintain  in  circulation  dollars  that  were  worth 
intrinsically  only  about  fifty  cents.'  Their  arguments  for  this 
apparent  folly  were  that  the  United  States  was  strong  and  in- 
dependent and  rich  enough  to  use  whatever  metal  it  pleased 
for  money,  without  regard  to  what  England,  France,  or  Germany 
did ;  that  the  supply  of  gold  did  not  furnish  sufficient  currency 

r\   for  the  business  of  the  country  anyway,  and  that  what  tlicrc 
•«*-Tvas  of  it  was  in  the  hands  of  bankers,  who  hoarded  it  to  in- 
crease its  value;  that  the  farmers  and  small  traders  conse- 
quently were  forced  to  pay  an  ever-increasing  tax  in  the  fruits 

'  \  of  their  labor  to  meet  the  interest  (reckoned  in  gold  values) 
on  their  mortgaged  farms  and  shops ;  that  the  Eastern  bank- 
ers, who  alone  had  the  gold  to  buy  government  bonds,  could 
control  the  volume  of  currency,  which  (since  the  repeal  of  the 
Sherman  Act  in  1893)  was  based  almost  entirely  on  the  na- 
tional bonds.  The  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  its  direct 
fesue  to  the  people  by  the  government  would,  they  thought, 
break  up  this  monopoly  of  the  nation's  money  held  by  a  few 
rich  bankers  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 

'I'he  Republicans  and  the  "  sound-mone>' "  Democrats  were 
willing  to  admit  that  we  needed  more  currency,  and  favored 
¥  international  himetailism,''  or  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver 
^y  agreement  with  the  leading  commercia!  nations  of  ihc  world. 
The  Republican  platform  pledged  the  party  to  work  for  such 
an  agreement.*   But  for  the  United  States  alone  to  adopt  the 

■  The  valiK  of  the  silver  "dolkr"  of  371  ^  gnins  sank  ai  follows:  1873, 
ft  .004  :  1875,  fo/jft  ;  iHH;,  Fo^2;  i$5j.  ^0,60;  1K94,  fo.41)  (i3ue  to  (he  eiuiipenqion 
of  eilvcr  coinage  in  Intita  in  l&jj). 

3  Even  this  conccaiion  could  not  keep  the  ranks  of  the  Republicans  inuci. 
Se>-eral  silver  dclegMca  from  Colorado,  L'uh,  Idalio,  Nci;adn,  South  DakoUi, 
and  Wyoming,  including  ("^ur  L'niifd  Shitcs  senators  ami  two  congrcMiDen, 
•rcedril  Iroin  Itiv  ronvrntinn  under  thr  le^dcndiip  uf  S«n:Uai  Teller  of  Cnlorado, 
wbo  had  "been  at  ihc  bii-th  of  the  Republican  parly,"  ADd  voted  for  every  one 
ot  'at  candicbKs  from  Fr6Ta<»ki  iti  liarriwa. 


The  Cle^'etand  Democracy 

louble  gold  and  silver  standard  would  be  to  make  us  the 
/dumping  ground  for  the  silver  of  the  world,  and  so  ruin  our 
credit  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  sell  a  dollar's  worth  of 
our  securities  abroad. 

It  was  a  bitter  battle  between  the  Western  plowholder  and  806.  Tbe 
the  Eastern  bondholder.    Bryan  made  a  whirlwind  campaign,  j^*""^* 
traveling  i8,coo  miles  in  fourteen  weeks,  making   600  speeches, 

I  which  it  is  eslimaled  were  heard  by  5,000,000  Americans.   He 
I  ^^^^^^  won    thousands    of    con- 

■  ^^^^^^^  verts  to  the   doctrine  of 

■  ^^^^^B  ^'^^  silver,   but  was   not 

m  ^A^^^^^^B  able  to  carry  the  country  in 

I  J^^f^^^^m  November.    In  the  largest 

r  ^^  rlV^^^HIV  presidential  vote  ever  cast 

i       J^^ft^^^K^HOL  (13.600,000)    McRinley 

^^^^^^"*^^^^^^^^  won    by    a    plurality    of 

about  600.000,  Even  in 
McKJnlcy's  home  state 
Hrjan  polled  47  7,000 
\'otes  to  h  is  op  poti  e  nt 's 
525,000.  The  electoral 
vote  (hardly  ever  a  fair 
index  of  the  sentiment  of 

Wiliian.  McKinky  ^"^  '^""'0'  ^^  large)  was 

27110^76.  ^ " 

The  election  of  iSg6  wa.s  of  tretnen3ous  importance  in  our  his-  807.  sientit- 
It  split  the  Oemacratic  party  into  two  irreconcilable  camps.^  camp*ignirf 


It  signaled  the  complete  victorj-  in  the  Republican  party  of  the  '*** 
usiness  "  power  behind  tbe  throne  "  of  governmeuL  Thou- 
ds  of  Americans  were  ready  in  1896  to  vote  for  a  party  which 
eprcsented  a  sane  opposition  to  the  growing  power  ^f  the  trusts, 
the  monopoly  of  coal,  oil.  and  lumber  lands,  the  nurture  of 
iiighly  prosperous  industries  by  a  protective  tariff  which  ta.xed 

Ijlte  in  the  summer  tlie"'K"'d  Democrats  "hrldu convention  aiid  nominated 
il  John  M.  Palmer  for  t'residcD:.   lie  polled  only  134^45  votes. 


CHAPTER  XX 

entering  the  twehtieth  cektory 

The  Spanish  War  and  the  Philippines 

3S.  TM  Thrusting  its  western  end  between  the  two  great  peninsulas 
B^  of  IHorida  and  Yucatan,  which  guani  the  entrance  to  (he  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  lit-s  the  island  of  C'uba,  "  ihc  pearl  of  the  Antilles." 


A     r    t,    Ji    v    I    I     o 


O      B     A      !T 


u  E   X    I    c   o    :;.«-  *\    X'''        " 

*■-*,%'  a     B    *         f  Aitm 


.  -w 


The  VVcat  Indies  and  Neighboring  Spanish-American  Republics 

From  the  time  of  its  discovery  bv  Otlumbus  down  to  the  very 
close  of  the  nineteenth  centtiry  Cuba  belonged  to  the  crown  of 
Spain.  It  had  remained  faithful  when  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
Central  and  South  America  had  taken  advantage  of  the  Napole- 
onic upheaval  to  revolt  (p.  239),  but  the  mother  country-  had 
poorly  requited  the  fidelity  ol  ihe  \a\a.wi  calony.  Corrupt  officials 
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^uandcrcd  the  revenues  of  Cuba,  mised  by  heavy  taxation,  and 
the  least  movement  of  resistance  was  rutlilessly  quelled  by  the 

rained  soldiery  of  Spain. 

'I"he  fate  of  Cuba  was  always  a  matter  of  ^eat  concern  to  the  a09.  our 
United  States.    \V1iea  the  acquisition  of  Horida  and  Texas  gave  cub«' 


control  of  over  looo  miles  of  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
lexi'co,  and  the  discover)*  of  gold  in  California  made  neces- 
_sar)'  the  protection  of  a  route  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
was  important  that  Cuba,  which  contnotled  the  entrance  to 
the  Gulf,  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  a  [wwerful  or  hostile 
nation.    Again,  when  the  wcstw'ard  extension  of  slavery  was 

Ifihecked  by  the  plateaus  of  the  Rockies,  it  had  been  necessary 
p  curb  the  zeal  of  the  SouOicrn  "  expansionists,"  who  were 
Beaching  out  toward  (.'uba  for  new  plantation  lands." 
I  The  CivQ  War  put  an  end  to  the  menace  of  a  new  Cubiui  sio.  Afiu- 
stavc  state,  and  Lbe  completion  of  the  Pacillc  railroads  made  it  ^berty '^'*'**° 
unnecessary  to  guard  the   Isthmus  for  the  protection  of  the 
,te  (o  the  Far  West.    But  fitill  our  interest  in  ('uba  continued. 
rge  amounts  of  American  capital  were  invested  in  the  sugar 
d  tobacco  plantations  uf  ihc   island  during  the  prosperous 
idea  whicli  followed  the  Civil  War.    Many  Cubans  were 
aturaljzed  in  the  I'nited  States,  where  they  established  centers 
of  agitation  for  Cuban  liberty.    And  many  others,  after  natural* 
izati(»n,  returned   to   the  islind  under  the  protection  of  their 
American  citizenship,  to  aid  their  brother  Cubans  in  throwing 
off  tlu:  S[>anis!i  yoke. 

An  especially  severe  insurrection  broke  out  in  1S95.    The  su.  The 
^surgents  quickly  overran   nearly  all   the  open  country,  and  i"*,&J^'iBj^^ 


^. 


Uie  Spanish  leader,  General  Weyler,  unable  to  bring  them  to 
his  150,000  troops  in  regular  battle,  resorted  to  the  crud 
method  of  the  "'  reconccnt ration  camps."  He  gathered  tlie  non- 
combatants  —  old  men.  women,  and  children  —  from  the  country 

I  TbeMudcot  will  recall  the  Ostcod  Manifcitoof  1854,10  wbich  ifaree  Ameri- 
n  minisicn,  v> ilh  is  lutlc  rcgnrd  (or  international  cfwincsy  sB  for  legal  authority, 
anmiuiici^l  (he  "right"  of  the  t'nited  Sutca  to  seiu  Cuba  if  Spain  wtjuld  not 
1  it  (p.  373). 
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into  certain  fortified  towns,  and  herded  them  in  wretched  prison 
pens  under  cruel  ojlicers,  where  lens  of  thousands  died  of  hun- 
ger and  disease.  The  cries  of  the  Cuban  sulTerers  reached 
our  shores..  Scores  of  American  citizens  in  the  island  were  also 
being  thrust  into  prison,  and  milliuns  of  American  capital  were 
being  destroyed. 

Prudence  and  humanitv  alike  forhade  the  continuance  of 
theau  horrible  conditions  at  our  very  doors.  The  platforms  of 
hoth  the  great  parties  in  1896  expressed  sympathy  for  the 
Cuban  insurgents,  and  both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  resolu- 
tions for  the  recognition  of  Cuban  independence.  President 
McKinley  labored  hard  to  get  Spain  to  grant  the  island  some 
degree  of  self-government,  and  spoke  in  a  hopeful  tone  in  his 
message  to  Congress  of  December,    1S97.    Hut  in   the  cariy 

Aweeksof  i8g8  events  occurred  which  roused  public  indignation 
|to  a  pitch  where  it  drowned  the  voices  of  diplomac)'.    On  Feb- 

I  jruary  9  a  New  York  paper  published  the  facsimile  of  a  letter 
Kvhich  had  been  stolen  from  the  private  correspondence  of  the 

/Spanish  minister  at  Wnshingfon,  Scfior  de  Lome.    I'he  tetter 

/characterized  President  McKJnley  as  a  "cheap  politicjaii  who, 
truckled  to  the  masses."  The  country  was  still  nursing  its  in- 
dignation over  this  insult  to  its  chief  execiitive.  when  it  was 
horrified  by  the  news  that  on  the  evening  of  February  15  tlie 
battleship  Maine,  on  a  friendly  visit  in  the  harbor  of  Havana, 
had  been  sunk  by  a  terrific  explosion,  carrying  two  officers  and 
2O6  men  to  the  bottom.  The  Spanish  government  immediately 
accepted  the  resignation  of  Seftor  de  Lome  and  expressed  its 
soiTow  over  the  "accident"  to  the  American  warship.  lUit  the 
conviction  (later  confirmed  through  the  examination  of  her  sunken 
hull  by  a  board  of  experts)  that  the  Maine  had  been  blown  up 
by  a  Spanish  mine  seized  nn  our  people  wii)i  unmntrollable 
force.  Flags,  pins,  buttons,  with  the  motto  "  Remember  the 
Maine!"  appeared  all  over  the  land.  The  spirit  of  revenge 
was  nurtured  by  the  "  yellow  journals."  Congress  was  w^ting 
eagerly  to  declare  war. 


J 
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After  a  last  appeal  to  the  Spanish  government  had  been  met  813.  The  war 
with  the  evasive  reply  that  the  Cubans  would  be  granted  "  all  ^i^g^lw 
the  liberty  they  could  expect,"  McKinley  transferred  the  re-         • .  7X 
sponsibility  of  the  Cuban  situation  to  Congress  in  his  message      M   '     ' 
of  April   11.^    Eight  days  later,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington  and  of  the  first  bloodshed  of  the  Civil  War, 
[Congress  adopted  a  resolution  recognizing  the  independence  of 
ICuba,  demanding  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  Spain  from  the 
(island,  a»d-  authorizing  the  President  to  use  the  military  and 
navaJ  forces  of  the  United  States,  if  necessary,  to  carry  out  the 
resolution.    Congress  further  pledged  the  United  States,  by 
the  Teller  Resolution,  "  to  leave  the  government  and  control 
of  the  island  of  Cuba  to  it^  own  people  "  when  its  pacification 
should  be  accomplished,  ^e  resolutions  of  April  19,  1898, 
were  a  virtual  declaration  of  war  against  Spain. 

/     Our  Navy  Department,  under  the  vigorous  administration  8l4.Dew^'i 
of    Secretary   Long   and  Assistant  Secretary   Roosevelt,   was  Saidia,* 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  crisis.   The  Far  Eastern  fleet  had  "*'  '■  ^^ 
been  gathered,  under  Commodore  George  Dewey,  at  the  British 
station  of  Hong-Kong  on  the  Chinese  coast.    Scarcely  a  week 
after  the  war  resolutions  had  been  passed,  Dewey's  ships  ii]..tiie^ 
drab-. war  paint  were  on  their  way  across  the  600  miles  of 
the  China  Sea  that  separate  Hong-Kong  from  the  Spanish  co- 
lonial group  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  last  night  of  April, 
with  a  bravery  like  that  of  his  old  commander,  Farragut,  at  New 
Orleans,  Dewey  ran  his  fleet  of  armored  cruisers  and  gunboats, 
under  fire,  through  the  fortified  passage  of  Boca  Grande  into 
Manila  Bay ;  and  early  on  May-day  morning  he  opened   fire 
on  the  Spanish  fleet  anchored  off  Cavite.    Five  rimes  Dewey 
led   his  squadron   up  and  down    the    line  of   Spanish   ships, 

1  There  has  been  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  extent  and  the  sincerity  of 
the  concessions  offered  by  Spain  in  April,  1898.  Only  recently  (May,  1910) 
Senator  Depew  of  New  York  has  revived  the  criticism  of  McKinley's  "weak- 
ness'* in  yielding  to  the  popular  clamor  for  war,  and  asserted  that  the  terms 
<^ered  by  Spain  were  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  whole 
Cuban  question.  But  such  a  view  has  found  little  or  no  support  among  American 
statesmen  and  historians. 


Eil&tem  Asia  and  the  Philippine  Islands 


entire  Spjanish 
fleet  of  ten 
ships  was  sunk 
or  in  flames, 
the  land  bat- 
teries of  Ca  vile 

aritT  the  city  Of 
Manila  lay  at 
the  mei^y— of 
Dewey's  guns, 
'['he  Spanish 
had  Inst  634 
men  and  offi- 
cers. On  the 
.'Vmcrican  side, 
in  Rpitc  of  the 
constant  fireof 
the  Spaniards, 
not  a.  ship  was 
hurt  nor  a  life 
lost.  It  was 
the  raost  com- 
plete naval 
victorj'  in  our 
history. 


815.  cer- 
v«r«'B  Sect 


While  the  victorious  fleet  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Manila,  waiting 
for  troops  from  the  United  States  tu  coinplele  tlie  conquest  of  the 
Philippines,  the  Atlantic  squadron,  acting  under  Rear  Admiral 
Wi)iiam  T.  Sampson.was  blockading  the  coast  of  Cuba.  A  strong 
Spanish  fleet  ol  four  "Wu-^t  ■ilImu^^:ii..a^ieKK.  -iisNA  three  to, 


rped^ 
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destroyers,  commanded  bv  Admiral  Cervera,  had  s^'Icd  westward 
from  the  Cape  Vcrdt;  Islands  un  April  it).  There  were  wild  stories 
that  t_'er\'cra's  fleet  would  shell  the  unfortified  cities  along  our 
coast,  aiid  some  timorous  families  even  abandoned  their  custom- 
ary summer  outing  at  the  seasliore  for  fear  of  the  Spanish  guns. 
But  experts  knew  that  the  fleet  would  put  into  some  Spanish 
West  Indian  port  for  coal  and  provisions  after  its  journey  across 
the  Atlantic.  In  .spite  of  Adniinl  Sampson's  diligent  patrol, 
Cervera's  fleet  dipped  by  him  and  came  to  anchor  in  Santiago 


The  Uewey  Medal 

harhor.  where  it  was  discovered  by  the  American  lookouts,  the 
lasL  uf  May,  and   immediately  "bottled  up"  by  Sampson's 

i      blockading  .squadron.^ 

^K  Meanwhile  about   i  C.dqo  troope  had   been  sent   from  the  816.  i\» 


erican  camps  in  Horida  to  invade  Cuba,  under  the  command  paij^^cat* 


[     bo 

w 


Major  General  Shafter,  The  most  picturesque  division  of  this 
araiy  was   the  volunteer    cavalry    regiment,  popularly  known 
as  "  Roosevelt's  Rough   Riders,"  made  up  of  Western  cow- 
boys, ranchmen,  hunters,  and  Indians,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
arvard  and  Yale  graduates.    Theodore  Roosevelt  resigned 


I  Tlie  flcpt  indtirled  Cnrnmodore  Schley's  "flyiiiR  squadron"  (the  cruiser 
tintaiiytt  and  the  linltlctiliipG  Musnuhtutltf,  Ttxat,  and  l<nfa)  with  Admintl 
Sjunpsun's  own  Miuadmn  (the  cruiser  Nnv  Vark,  whii:h  w^  his  tlLif;>htp,  aiid 
the  bntUcihip)  /mtiuHa  and  Ortgim).  The  Oregon  had  jutt  completed  a  mar- 
velous  voj-agc  of  14,000  mJlcs  in  66  ^'fi,  from  San  Francisco  lo  FIoridA,  urnund 
CaiH-  IJuni.    .She  ;irtivcil  and  jnineil  the  blutkatting  Kqua(In>n  ax  fresh  oa  if  she 

c  just  from  the  tjocka,  "  not  a  bolt  nor  a  rivet  out  of  place." 


^^Ktc  just  fro 
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W^j^ 


his  position  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  become  the 
lieutenant  colnne!  of  the  Rough  Riders.  In  a  spirited  attack, 
through  tangled  jungles  and  over  rough  fields  strung  with  wire 
fences,  the  American  troops  charged  up  the  heights  of  San 
Juan  and  El  Caney  in  the  face  of  a  galling  fire  from  the 
Spanish  Mauser  rifles,  and  intrenched  themselves  on  the  hills 
to  the  east  of  Santiago  (July  i,  2).  But  Xgeneral  Shaftcr  found 
_     ,  the  detVnscji  of  the  city  ttKi 

strong,  and  notified  Washing- 
ton that  he  should  need  re- 
enforcements  to  drive  Gen- 
eral Toral  from  SantiSgOR 
It  was  a  critical  position  :n 
which  1  he  lii Me  American 
army  found  itself  Sunday 
morning,  July  3.  on  the  hiDs 
above  Santiago.  Recnforce- 
ments  would  be  weeks  in 
reaching  them.  Their  sup- 
plies were  inadequate  and 
bad.'  The  dreaded  fever  had 
already  broken  out  amafig 
them.  And  Cervera's  powerful  fleet  in  the  harbor  below  coti!d 
easily  drive  them  from  the  heights  by  a  well-directed  (ire. 

But  fortune  favored  our  cause.  That  same  Sunday  morning 
the  Spanish  ships  steamed  c»ut  of  the  harbor  and  started  to  run 
westward  along  the  southern  shore  of  Cuba,  the  flagship 
Matis^heresa  leading,  and  the  tlzmya,  the  Co/vn,  the  Otfiienda, 
and  the  destrSysrrToliowing.  Admiral  Sartlpson,  witlThiS  Ha^ 
ship,  the  New  York,  was  absent  for  the  moment  conferring  with 
General  Shaftcr  on  the  critical  situation  of  the  American  army. 
Commodore  Schley,  on  the  Brooklyn,  was  left  as  ranking  ofiker. 

1  The  inndcquacy  o(  the  War  nepartmcnt,  under  Secretin-  .''ilger,  vnw  a  strih- 
ins  conlrasl  to  th«  efTiciency  ol  the  Navy  DcjiaHmenl.  1  he  soldienc  were 
siippiied  with  heavy  clothing  for  the  hot  Cuban  campaign,  and  with  inferior 
caancd  o)«au,  which  Gcnci^I  Mile*  called  *' embalmed  bcei." 


t. 


The  Blockhouse  at  El  Cancy, 
riddled  with  bullets 
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bllowing  Sampson's  orders,  the  American  ships  dosed  In  on 
the  Spaniards,  and  followed  ihem  in  a  wild  chase  along  the 
coast,  pouring  a  deadly  ilire  into  them  all  the  while.  The 
Spaniards  replied,  as  at  Manila,  with  a  rapid  but  ineffectual  dis- 
charge. One  by  one  the  Spanish  cruisers,  Jisabled  ur  in  flames, 
turned  and  headed  for  the  breakers,  until  the  last  of  them,  the 
Ctist&bal  Colbn.  bearing  the  proud  name  of  the  man  who  four 
centuries  earlier  had  discovered  for  Spain  the  hemisphere  whose 
last  remnant  was  now  slipping  from  her  grasp,  was  beached  by 
the  relentless  hre  of  the  Brooklyn  and  the  thrgon,  forty-five 
miles  west  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago.  Only  one  man  was  killed 
and  one  seriously  wounded  hi  the  American  fleet,  while  less  than 
$10,000  repaired  all  the  damage  done  by  the  Spanish  ^ns.  But 
the  enemy's  fleet  was  completely  destroyed,  over  500  officers 

d  men  were  killed,  wounded,  or  drowned,  and  1700  taken 

risoners.    The  Spanish  loss  would  have  been  far  greater  had 

not  the  American  sailors  rescued  hundreds  of  their  foemen. 

luding  the  brave  Admiral  (!ervera  himaelf,  from  the  burning 

decks  and  the  wreck-strewn  waters.    A  few  days  later  (Jcneral 

Toral  surrendered  the  city  of  Santiago,  now  at  the  mercy  of 

pson's  guns,  and  turned  over  his  army  as  prisoners  of  war 

General  Shatter  (July  17). 

The  total  loss  of  two  fleets  and  an  army  brought  Spain  to  ai8. 
sue  for  terms.    The  preliminaries  for  the  treaty  of  peace  were  auniu, 
signed  in  Washington  and  hostilities  were  suspended  August  12.  '^^'^  ''■ 
News  of  the  peace  readied   I'orLo   Rico  just  in  time  to  stop 

neral  Miles 's  advance  against  the  Spanish  forces,  and  the 
lOr  of  J'orto  Ricn  immediately  surrendered  the  island  to 
mericaii  army.  Hut  before  the  news  of  peace  reached  the 
distant  Philippines  an  event  of  great  importance  had  occurred 
there.  Three  "  relief  expeditions,"  comprising  over  10,000 
lroops>  had  reached  the  Philippines  from  San  FrancistX)  by  the 

id  of  July,  and  on  August   i^  these  troops,  supported  by 
cwey's   squadron,   took   the  city  of  Manila  and  raised  the 
American  Hag  over  the  govenior's  palace. 
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Then  the  situation  began  to  grow  complicated.  The  Filipinos 
had  been  in  revolt  against  Spain  at  the  same  time  as  the  Cubans. 
In  1897  the  Spaniards  had  bought  off  the  leaders  of  the  revolt, 
including  one  Kmilio  Aguinaldo,  with  a  promise  of  $1,000,000. 
Aguinaldo  Iiad  retired  to  Sin^purc.  While  al  Hongkong,  Dcwcy 
had  welcomed  Agumaldo  as  an  ally,  and  later  had  him  conveyed 
back  to  the  Philippines  an  an  American  ship,  and  furnished  him 
with  arms  from  the  arsenal  at  CaviLc.  The  Kilipina  troops  had 
entered  Manila  with  the  Americans  on  August  13.  Aguinaldo 
now  claimed  that  1  >e\vey  had  promised  to  turn  the  Philippines 
over  to  him  when  the  power  of  Spain  was  crushed,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Dewey  ever  made  such  a  promise.  He  was 
too  discreet  a  man  to  think,  of  putting  tlie  American  ficet  at  the 
disposal  of  a  tropicat  insurgent.  Aguinaldo  refused  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  the  ally  of  tlie  American  troops,  and  although 
he  yielded  under  superior  force  to  the  American  general's 
order  to  withdraw  from  the  city  of  Manila  (September  15),  he 
still  conducted  himself  as  the  ruler  of  the  Islands.  He  organized 
a  Filipino  republic,  had  himself  prnclaimed  dictator,  and  pre- 
pared to  maintain  his  position  by  force  of  arms. 

So  the  American  and  the  Filipino  troops  were  facing  each 
other  in  ill-concealed  hnstilily  near  Manila,  when  the  tenns  of 
peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  were  signed  al 
Paris,  December  10,  i8g8.  Spain  agreed  to  withdraw  from 
Cuba  and  to  cede  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
to  the  United  States.  As  the  war  had  been  begun  for  llie 
liberation  of  Cuba,  and  as  the  dty  of  Manila  had  not  been 
taken  until  the  day  after  tlie  peace  preliminaries  were  signed 
and  hostilities  suspended,  the  Spanish  commissioners  at  Paris 
were  unwilling  to  have  the  Philippines  included  in  the  peace 
negotiations  at  all.  But  President  McKinley  and  his  advisers 
saw  good  Tea.wns  why  we  should  remain  in  the  Islands,'  and 

iTo  hand  back  ihe  Philippines  to  Spain,  so  srgued  the  administration, 
would  mean  to  give  Iht  Filipinos  over  lo  lh«  vcfy  Kiisritl^und  veiiKc^iiirK  (mm 
which  WK  were  saving  the  Cubanii ;  to  vri!hdr3w  our  tranpi  would  mcnn  10 
leave  the  Islands  a  prey  Uj  interiulk  &\u£at.vnti  w  ru  V)w«  Miong  European 


I^ih  consented  finally  to  give  them  up  fur  an  indemnity  of 

kA  a  0,000,000. 
I   Before  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  821.  The 
br  the  Spanish  Cortes,  President  McKinley  ordered  General  insumctton, 
Olis,  commanding  at  Manila,  to  exlend  the  authority  of  the  'Sw-^iim 
jEJnitcd  States  over  all  the  island  of  Luzdn,  and  tlie  Filipino 
Congress  replied  by  authorising  Agiiinaldo  to  make  war  on  the 
1^^  American    troops.     It   came    to    a.    battle    befure    Manila   on 
^■pcbniar^'  4,  1899.   The  superior  quality  and  training  of  the 
American  army  made  victory  over  the  Filipinns  in  the  open 
field  of  battle  very  easy ;   but  when  tlie  rilipinos  took  to  a 
guerrilla  warfare  among  their  native  swamps  and  jungles,  the 
weanring  task  of  subjugating  them  dragged  on  for  more  than 
two  years.    Even  the  tricky  seizure  of  Agulnaldo  himself  in  his 
mountain  retreat  by  a  party  of  American  scouts  disguised  as 
insurgents  (February,  1901),  and  his  proclamation  Iwo  months 
^^later  acknowledging  American  sovereignty  in  tlie  Islands,  did 
^■aot  end  the  insurrection,  ilt  was  not  until  April,  1903^  that 
i^^thc  last  insurgent  leader  surrendered  and  the  Philippines  were 
^^officiaily  declared  "  pacitied." 

^B  The  two  years'  war  in  the  Philippines  was  carried  on  against  822.  The 
the  vigorous  ijrolesl  of  a  number  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  ^^g^  ^ 
^^Tjolitical  and  ethical  thought  in  America.  These  men  were 
^■palled  '■  anti-imperialists,"  because  they  saw  in  the  acquisition 
^^of  tropical  colonics,  which  could  never  become  states  of  the 
^^Union,  and  in  the  war  to  .lubjugate  the  nalivc  inhabilants  of 
^^nose  colonies,  the  abandonment  of  the  principles  of  freedom 
l^^and    self-government    on    which    our    republic   was   founded. 

Il'resident  McK_inley  was  invesierl  by  Congress  (March  2,  1901) 
Itith  *'  all  (he  military,  civil,  and  judicial  powers  necessary  to 
jovem  the  Philippine  Islands," — an  authorit)'  like  that  of  a 
Roman  Kmpcror  rather  than  of  the  President  of  a  free 
jepublic.     Our   army    was    rapidly    increased   fivefold    in    the 

power.  Besides,  our  Itade  interests  In  China  and  Japan  called  uato  take  a  strong 

Kiiioa  ui  Ihc  Orient. 
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Islands  (from  10,000  troops  in  Augusl,  1898.  ta  54.000  in 
May,  1900;,  a.nd  during  the  st;vL*n;st  period  of  the  insurrection 
(May,  1900-June,  1901)  there  were  1026  "'contacts/'  or  petty 
battles,  with  a  loss  to  the  Americans  of  about  tooo  men 
killed,  woundi'^,  and  missing.  Moreover,  the  exasperating 
melliad  of  guerrilla  fighting  practiced  by  the  Filipinos,  with  its 
barbarous  details  of  ambush,  murder,  treachery,  and  torture, 
tempted  the  American  soldiers  to  resort  at  times  to  undue 
cruelty.  The  whole  business  was  sickening,  even  to  those  who 
believed  that  it  had  tu  be  done  with  all  the  unrclentinf^  firmness 
that  our  generals  displayed ;  while  the  anti-imperialists  taunted 
the  administration  with  liaving  converted  the  war,  which  was 
begun  as  a  noble  crusade  for  the  liherarion  of  the  Cuban, 
into  a  diabolical  campaign  tor  the  enslav<-mcnt  of  the  Filipino. 

823.  The  »A-  Fof  all  that,  the  country  at  large  supported  the  polic>'  of  the 
"dor'c'd  i"  McKinlcy  administration.  The  elettion  of  1900,  held  during 
the  cifiction  ^^  insurrection,  was  fought  chietly  on  the  issue  of  '"  imper- 
ialism," ^  and  McKinley  defeated  Diyan  by  292  electoral  votes 
to  155.  with  a  popular  majority  of  nearly  1,000,000.  The  vote 
was  the  verdict  of  the  American  people  that  the  situation  in  the 
I'hilippines  must  be  accepted  as  our  "  manifest  destiny,"  or,  in  the 
words  of  Senator  Spooner.  as  ''  one  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  war." 

824.  OTirgov-  President  McKinlcy  used  his  extraordinary  powers  of  govem- 
thcTnliip-  mcnt  in  the  Philippines  with  admirable  moderation  and  wisdom. 
pines  ^jj  soon  as  the  force  of  the  insurrection  was  broken,  he  appointed 

Judge  William  H.  Taft  as  civil  governor  (July  4.  1901),  with  a 
commission  of  four  other  experts,  to  administer  the  depart- 
ments of  commerce,  public  works,  justice,  finance,  and  c*duealion 
in  the  Islands.  Native  t'ilipinos  were  given  a  ahare  in  the  local 
government  of  the  provinces,  and  three  Filipino  members  were 
soon  added  to  the  commission.    Vnder  Governor  Taft's  stror^ 

t.Al  the  Democratic  n.-iti<ina1  cnnvrntion  ni  Kht))ui«  City,  large  placard! 
wnv  tlispkyci)  u':lh  thr  iti»nnp(ii:ii:  "  l.incoln  iiboliKlicd  slavery,  MuKinlcy  hat 
restored  h."  A  huge  .American  flag  wan  Aontcd  from  the  roof  girdcn  <rf  the 
ronvcntion  hall,  edged  wkh  ihc  m«oo,  "The  fls«  of  the  rc|niblic  forever,  of  an 
empire  nCYor."  . 


I 


id  sympathetic  administmtion  the  Islands  recovered  rapidly 
1  the  effects  of  ihc  war.  Roads  and  bridges  were  built, 
harbors  and  rivers  improved,  modern  methods  of  agricuItLire* 
introduced,  commerce  and  industr>'  stimulated.  The  American 
govemment  purchased  of  the  friars  some  400,000  acres  of 
Churcli  lands  for  $7,200,000,  which  it  sold  to  the  natives  on 
easy  terms ;  and  sent  hundreds  of  teachers  to  the  Philippines  to 
organize  .1  system  nf  modem  education.  A  census  of  the 
Islands  was  completed  in  1905,  showing  a  population  of 
7,635,426,  of  whom  647,740 
belonged     to     savage,     or 

Rhead-huntin)^."  tribes.  Two 
ears  after  the  census  was 
ikcn,  qn  '•V'''Hi->n  wac  ht-iA 
5r  a  Philippine  Nation^  As- 
cmbly,  to  share,  as  a  lower 
House,  nnth  the  commission 
ap|X)inled  by  ihe  President 
in  the  government  of  the 
Islands.  The  Assembly  con- 
vened in  October,  1907,  ex- 
^^jovemor  Taft  (then  Secre- 
imiary  of  War)  visiting  the 
Orient  to   assist   at    the   in- 
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augural  ceremonies.  The  professed  j)olicy  of  the  Republican 
party,  which  has  been  in  power  ever  since  the  Spanish  V\'ar, 
is  to  give  the  Filipinos  self-government  and  itidependenee 
'"  when  they  are  fit  for  it ";  but  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
ha\nng  once  learned  the  difficult  and  expensive  art  of  colonial 
government '  we  shall  part  with  so  rich  and  populous  a  domain 
the  Philippine  Islands,  or  that,  having  entered  with  the 


'  SecnUjy  uf  Wax  RooC  cstimaicd  tb.it  ihn  cnst  nf  the  acqugsition  nC  tbc 
rhilippinc*  (1S9S-190J)  WM  }i69^;j.5u,  cxduiivi;  of  ihc  Sjo,ooa,ooo  purdiaM! 
money,  Mr,  Edward  Aikinsan.  a  dUtin([uished"aiitht>riiy  on  economics  and  the 
)tMder  uf  tlie  iUiti-iinp<riMli.-iis,  daimc-d  tlial  5<i<)™>,c>oo,oiw  is  not  too  high  an 
cstinute  of  the  cott  of  the  liland*  to  tbe  L'nitcd  States  up  to  19014. 
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826.  Porto 
Rico  J.  colo- 
nUl  territory 


European  nations  into  rhe  game  of  world  politics  we  shaD 
abandon  one  of  the  finest  strategic  posts  iji  the  Far  East. 

The  reorganization  of  Cuba  proceeded  more  smoothly.  On 
January  i,  1S99.  Spain  withdrew  lier  civil  and  militan,"  authority 
trom  thE;  island,  leaving  it  undtr  a  military  governor  appointed 
by  President  McKinleyJ  In  November,  1900,  a  convention  of 
Cubans  drew  up  a  constitution  for  a  republic,  closely  patterned 
on  that  of  the  United  States,  i  Congress  eslablisFiL'd  a  mild  son 
of  ■'  protectorate  "  over  Cuba  by  compelling  the  convention  Jo 
incorporate  in  the  constitution  certain  clauses  lino\^*n  as  the 
"  Piatt  Amendment"  They  provided  ( i )  that  Cuba  should 
never  permit  any  foreign  power  to  colonize  or  control  any 
part  of  the  island,  or  impair  in  any  way  its  independence ; 
(2)  that  Cuba  sliould  not  incur  .iny  debt  whicK  the  ordinary 
revenues  of  the  island  could  not  carry ;  (3)  tliat  Cuba  sliould 
sell  or  lease  certain  coaling  stations  to  the  United  Stales; 
and  (4)  that  we  niight  intervene  in  Cuba,  if  necessary,  to 
maii^tain  a  government  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life, 
property,  and  individual  liberty.  When  the  PlatL  Amendment 
was  duly  adopted,  the  Cubans  were  allowed  to  proceed  with 
their  elections.  On  May  20, 1902,  General  Wood  turned  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  island  over  to  its  Rrst  president,  Esti'ada  Palma, 
and  Cuba  took  her  place  among  the  republics  of  the  world.  ^ 

I'orto  Rico  was  organized  (April,  1900)  as  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  a  colony  and  a  territory  of  the  United  States. 
A  governor  and  a  council  ot  eleven  (including  five  Porto 
Rkags)  are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  a  legislature  of_«^ 
'members  is  elected  by  the  natives.  The  council  has  full  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  Island,  and  sitting  as  an  upper 

3  Under  Ihe  Plait  AmendmeDt  we  were  obliged  to  take  temporary  chanie 
of  the  government  of  Cuba  from  19D&  to  1909  on  account  of  factional  strife 
in  the  island  and  rhc  resignation  of  Pfc«ideni  Talma,  U*c  hiivc  rendered  idcs- 
timabtc  services  to  Cuba  ia  the  way  of  cducaiion  and  sanitation.  VcUow  feti-cr, 
(onncrly  the  scourge  of  the  ijibnd,  has  been  Miunped  oul,  end  flavana  has  been 
ooDvcTtRd  from  ntiv  of  ihr  filthirxt  nnd  drndlic.'xt  rilirK  nf  U)c  Wc^nlcm  HrmV 
sphere  to  one  of  the  cleanest  ani  most  sanitary,  \Vc  spent  over  f  10,000,000  in 
the  saaiudon  of  Cuba. 
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House  can  veto  tlie  acts  of  the  native  legislature.  The  island, 
while  under  the  protection  of  our  laws  and  forming  a  customs 
district  of  the  United  States,  does  not  enjoy  complete  self- 
government  or  have  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  state  in  the 
I'nion.  Its  million  inhabitants  of  mixed  Spanish,  Indian,  and 
negro  blood  are  not  qualified  fur  the  responsibilities  of  an 
Aijifriran  cnmmonwealth. 

Thus  while  our  flag  was  raised  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  827.  The 
distant  islands  of  the  Pacific,  our  Constitution  was  not  extended  aMa'no?''ioi. 
in  full  foree  to  the  new  possessions.    <_]on|^ess,  as  we  have  seen,  '"''  ^^*  "**" 
turned  t}ie  adininLstratiun  of  the  Philippines  over  absolutely  to 
President  McKinley,  and  devised  a  new  form  of  government  for 
Porto  Rico.    Kurthermore,  by  the  famous  "  Insular  (."uses  "  of 
May,  1  go  I ,  the  Supreme  Court  dedded  that  Congress  might  im- 
pose a  tariff  duty  on  the  products  coming  from  those  posses- 
sions, thus  treating  them  as  foreign  tountries.^ 

The  Spanish  War,  with  the  resultant  aequisitw.in  of  colonbl  828.  rte 
issessions  in  the  tropics,  marks  a  momentous  epoch  in  our  ^n  epoch  in 
histor\".    J Juring  the  twenty-five  years  preceding  the  McKinley  ""'  Watory 
administration  our  State  Department  played  but  a  minor  role. 
The  question  of  the  seal  fisheries  in  Bering  Sea,  or  of  the  control 
of  a  half-civilized  king  in  the  Samoan  Islands,  on  which  Blaine 
exercised  his  vigorous  ability,  seem  rather  petty  now  ;  and  even 
tlic  serious  Venezuelan  boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain  was 
»nly  an  episode  in  the  great  absorbing  questions  of  finance,  the 
iff,  and  labor  agitation,  which  filled  tlie  second  adniitiistra- 
n  of  (irover  Cleveland.    But  with  the  dosing  years  of  the 


I  The  irfusal  of  Congress,  at  the  du'lMion  of  the  sugar  anii  tobacco  trusts,  to 
gdmil  the  Cuban  and  E'hilippme  products  free  of  duly  iias  rcLaidcd  ihc  dcv'clo[>- 
mcnl  of  tfaoK  islands  considerably  and  counterbalanced  much  of  the  good  woilc 
done  by  aur  iidininUtt:iiors,  engineers,  and  educators  there.  In  1903  President 
Kooscvch  induced  Congross  lo  maketi  10  percvni  reduction  in  the  Cuban  ntgu 
oiiS;  and,  an  »  itkuU,  mir  tindc  wiih  L'ubn  gri^w  from  j6o,aoa,ooo  in  ii/oa  \a 
$124,009,000  ia  190;.  Under  I*rettid«nt  Taft's  iiuiolLiit  elforta  Congress  Jias 
fbaliy  (by  the  Paync-Aldrich  Dill  of  igwi)  gruited  the  rhilippinea  free  trade 
in  all  products  cxecpt  rloc,  su^r,  and  tobacco,  and  has  allowed  even  CDrunder- 
amounts  of  the  bst  two  (.-ummudities  tu  cume  in  imt.  ut  dut^j. 
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centuT)'  the  nation  turned  to  new  fields.  Our  army  and  navy 
became  conspicuous,  and  began  to  absorb  appropriations  reach- 
ing into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Our  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  interests  of  colonizing  nations,  the  trade 
of  distant  lands,  and  the  fate  of  the  old  empires  of  the  Kasl. 
Our  new  possessions  in  the  Pacific  ajvi  our  concern  in  the 
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The  Cost  of  War' 
How  our  ratit^nat  income  iif  ih^T^aaoptxi  wiis  Spent  in  i^io 

Orient  gave  great  impetus  to  the  de\'elopment  of  our  west- 
cm  coasl,  and  made  imperative  the  immediate  construction 
of  the  long-planned  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
England  had  been  our  traditional  enemy  since  the  days  of  tlie 
Revolutionary  War,  but  her  cordial  support  of  our  cause  in 
the  war  with  Spain,  when  all  the  other  nations  of  western. 

1  The  CMt  of  armed  p«ace  In  the  «ight  ycart  1902-1910  mcreued  by  man 
than  Ji,600,i>oo^oo  over  the  cost  in  the  eight  years  preccdirg  the  Spanish 
Wiir.  "Jliis  cight-ycar  increase  i-M:eH6  the  naiiciiiuL  di*bl  by  ova  $1  $0,000,000; 
cxccrds  the  fnlirp  budget  n(  (ht;  Uniln!  .StiUe«  for  the  yeiir  iriii>-ii)ii  ;  is  over 
Juultle  Ihe  cUimaiL-^  coat  af  replaiilinf;  tlic  ;fi,noo,ow  ;acn:.i  ul  dcauilnl  iittvU 
lands  in  (he  t^'niicd  Stntcs;  i»  nearly  three  tinicft  the  estimated  coat  of  the 
Panaina  Ctuinl.  WhAl  wc  spend  in  a  single  year  on  the  <^r|tincs  of  war  would 
go  far  iowaid  crudhing  Mil  tb?  "  icltiu:  i^iU^ oe'*  of  coiutuitifiiiuik,  which  de&troys 
a  hundred  tliousand  Uvei  in  our  \and  eNCTj  '^cas. 
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^impe  desired  and   predicted   a   Spanish  victary,^  won  our 

heariy  friendship,  mid  ruused  in  the  breasts  of  statesnicu  of 

countries  the  prophetic  hope  t^at  tlie  two  great  Anglt>- 

axon  nations  together,  through  their  tulonies  and  their  fleets, 

niav  control  the  dL-atinies  of  the  world' 

Only  a  few  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  willi  S29.  ourin- 

■pain  there  came  a  striking  proof  uf  our  new  position  In  the  p^j'^j^       *' 

affairs  of  the  world.    An  associaiion  of  men  in  C!hina  known  as  '^^^  Boxer 

rising,  tgoo 

"  Boxers,"  resenting  the  growth  of  foreign  influence  in  their 
Countrv,  {gained  control  of  the  territory  about  Peking  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1900,  and,  with  the  secret  sympathy  of  the  Empress  Dow- 
r  of  China  and  many  of  the  high  officials,  inaugurated  a  reign 
f  terror.  'I"he  foreijcn  legations  were  cut  off,  and  the  Clerman 
niinister  was  murdered  in  broad  day]ij;hl  in  the  streeL  'I'he  rest 
the  foreign  diplomats,  with  their  staffs  and  their  families,  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred,  took  refuge  in  the  Itritiah  legation, 
where  they  were  besieged  for  two  months  by  a  force  of  several 
thousand  armed  men.  including  troops  from  the  imperial  army. 
Sixty-five  of  the  besieged  party  were  killed  and  13-;  wounded 
before  llie  relief  army,  composed  of  American,  British,  Frcncli, 
German,  Italian,  and  Japanese  troops,  fought  its  way  up  from 
the  coast  and  ca|jliired  tlie  city  of  Pekiti^f.  We  were  in  u  posi- 
tion, by  virtue  of  our  occupation  of  the  Philippines,  to  furnish 
'600  troops  promptly  and  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  rescue  of 
e  legations  at  I'ekinj? ;  and  when  our  able  Secretary  of  State, 
ohn  Hay,  took  the  initiative  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 


[  The  friendly  spiit  of  England  wu  ctpcdally  shown  in  the  ootvduct  of  ibc 
fl«eis  in  Manila  bay,  The  Ccmisn  admiral,  Von  Dicdcrich,  hectored  Dewey  by 
tmfriendly  demon  at  rations,  and  wnuld  Imvs  effetted  a  comtiiiiuliciti  tit  tlie  Kuro- 
pran  warships  lo  aticmpt  to  drive  Dewey  U<tm  the  buy  or  la  fruslmle  his  bombnrd- 
menc  of  ManJta,  had  not  the  Dritish  sdmiml  openly  declared  hit  sympathy  for 
the  Amcricnr  cause.  When  the  news  of  Dewey's  victory  reached  LoT»doB, 
rVnwri^^m  fla};s  were  hung  in  the  *trei-t»  and  "The  Star  Sjnin^led  Banner"  was 

lyed  in  the  thcntere  and  mvisic  halls. 

*  The  cortiia!  relnlirnin  uf  tlie  two  great  si»Ter  nations  were  still  fuilher 
iglhcncd  by  Uic  signature  at  Washington.  Auf{UBt  j,  1911,  of  an  arbilratian 
treaty,  plcd^inj:  r.rcat  Britain  and  the  Initcd  SUtci  to  submit  all  controversies 

the  Hague  irihnnnl  fnr  pe.icefu!  wtlkmenL 


ett 
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iht!  adjuslment  of  the  outra^  and  the  punishment  of  China,  he 
won  the  respectful  cooperation  of  the  courts  of  Europe.^ 

At  the  same  time  that  they  opened  these  new  vistas  of  our 
national  destiny  the  closing  years  of  the  century  seemed  to  settle 
many  of  Lhc  domestic  problems  which  had  vexed  us  since  the 
Civil  War.  The  Dingley  tariff  bill  of  i^<)y  quickly  and  quietly 
restored  even  the  slight  reduction  made  by  the  Wilson-Gomian 
[Act  of  1894,  and  fixed  our  tariflf  for  a  dozen  years.  The  dis- 
Icovery  of  lar^  deposits  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  region  of  Alaska 
in  August,  189(3  (at  the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Biyan  was  mak- 
ing his  whirlwind  campaign  for  free  silver),  together  ■with  the 
opening  of  new  gold  mines  in  South  Africa)  e^^panded  the  volume 
of  the  world's  currency  sufficiently  to  make  silver  coinage  a  dead 
issue.  A  jnarvelous  burst  of  industrial  activity  following  the 
Spanish  War,  combined  with  abundant  com  and  wheat  crops, 
gave  employment  to  thousands  who  were  out  of  work,  and 
Tcnabled  the  farmers  of  die  West  in  many  cases  to  pay  off  their 
mortgages  and  have  a  balance  left  with  which  to  buy  automobiles. 
Finally,  the  Spanish  War  healed  the  last  traces  of  ill  feeling  be- 
tween North  and  South,  when  the  men  from  I-)ixie  and  the  men 
from  Yankee  land  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  under  Colonel 
Roosevelt  of  New  Y<irk  or  "little  Joe"  Wheeler  of  Alabama. 

P'or  better  or  worse  we  had  begun,  a  new  policy  of  expansion 
and  entered  into  the  race  for  colonial  supremacy  and  world  trade. 
After  warning  the  nations  of  Europe  away  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  nearly  a  century,  we  had  now  ourselves  seized  on 
possessions  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  We  had  inaugurated  gov- 
ernments strange  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution. 


1  The  agetl  senator,  John  Jihemwn,  was  mad<^  .Secretary  of  Slate  by  McKjnley 
to  make  a  (ilaca  in  thp  Senalc  for"  Mark"  Hajina,  Shennfln  was  un:d>lF  to  man- 
age the  uying  negotiations  with  Spain  and  gave  way  to  Judge  Day,  who  in  turn 
resigned,  to  head  th:;  Pence  CommisRion  in  Pari*,  DeciMnbtr,  189$.  John  Hay, 
our  ambassador  to  England,  succeeded  him,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  ablest,  if 
not  thf!  ablest,  of  nur  Secretaries  of  Slate.  His  wimJoth  and  laci  preserved  tbe 
integrity  of  tlie  Chinese  Kmpite,  with  ihr  prinnplr  of  the  "  open  door,"  or  erttiAl 
trade  pnvilcges  for  all  nations,  at  a  time  when  the  European  powers  Vi'ere  icadyin 
■nircr  and  revenge  to  break  up  i]t\e.  eTTt^'\n.  md  tancltun  vraf  in  the  East, 


tietb  ceotuiT 


We  had  voted  down  by  large  majorities  the  counsel  of  ihe  men 
who  urged  us  lo  reiurn  to  the  old  order,  and  had  accepted  as 
the  call  of  our  "  manifest  destiny  "  the  summons  to  "  enlarge 
the  place  of  our  habitation."  We  had  no  longer  the  choice 
whether  or  not  wc  should  play  a  great  part  in  the  events  of 
ihc  world.  The  only  question  was,  in  the  words  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  "  whether  we  should  play  that  part  well  or  ill." 

The  Roosevelt  Policies 

When  President  McKinley  was  inaugurated  a  second  time,  832.  our 
on  March  4,  1901,  the  countrj-  was  at  the  flood  tide  of  pros-  ^^oponuig 
pcrity.    Capital,  which  was  timidly  hoarded  during  the  uncertain  u^^'^b^'J^ 
years  of  Cleveland's  administration,  had  come  out  of  hiding  at 
tlie  call  of  Hanna  and  the  other  "  advance  agents  of  prosperity." 
l1ic  alliance  between  ]X)litics  and  business  was  cemented.  Trusts 
lierc  organized  with  amazing  rapidity  and  on  an  enormous  scale.- 
ip  to  the  Spanish  War  there  existed  only  abrjut  60  of  these 
real  business  combinations  with  a  capital  ranging  from  $1,000,- 
000  to  $5,000,000,  but  the  years  1899-1901  saw  tlie  formation 

lOf  183  new  trusts  with  a  total  capitalisation  of  ^4,000,000, 000, 
' —  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  one  twentieth  of  the  total  wealth 
of  the  United  Slates,  and  four  limes  the  combined  capital  of  all 
the  corporadons  organized  between  the  Civil  War  and  t-lcveland's 
second  administration. 

The  statistics  published  from  year  lo  year  by  our  Census  and 
Treasury  Bureaus  revealed  such  gains  in  population,  production, 
and  commerce  that  the  imagination  was  taxed  to  grasp  tlie 
figures,  and  e\'en  the  most  sanguine  prophecies  of  prosperity 
were  in  a  few  months  surpassed  by  the  facts.  Krom  the  in- 
auguration of  Washiiigton  to  the  inauguration  of  McKinley  ilie 
access  of  our  exports  over  our  imports  was  S356, 000,000, 
Iput  in  a  single  year  of  McKioley's  administration  the  excess 
iieached  5664,000,000.    By  d>e  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 

twe  were  mining  230,000,000  of  the  720,000,000  tons  of  the 
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world's  coal,  25 ,000,000  of  ils  79,000,000  tons  of  iron,  and 
257,000  of  its  470,000  tons  of  copper,  and  were  steadily 
increasing  our  lead  over  all  other  countries  in  the  production 
and  export  of  wheat,  com,  and  cotton.  During  the  whole  of 
the  nineteenth  century  we  had  been  a  debtor  nation,  inwting 
the  capital  of  Europe  to  aid  in  the  development  of  our  great 

domain,  and  paying  our 
ligations  abroad  from  ih< 
yield  of  our  Western  fields; 
but  now  our  land  was  occu- 
pied, our  resources  exploiie 
and  our  industrial  positi< 
assured.  We  began  to  ex- 
port great  quantities  of  mi 
ufactured  goods  and  to  sec 
new  markets  in  the  fa 
aimers  of  the  earth, 
bought  the  bonds  of  Chti 
and  Japan.  We  sold  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  our  in- 
dustrial stocks  to  Kuropc. 
The  king  of  England 
ceived  more  money  annuallj 
in  interest  from  his  private 
investments  in  American 


^It-^- 


.Wik- 


Facsimile  of  Ihc  Tttle-page  of  an 
Act  of  Congress 
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curities  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  than  C^eorge 
the  Tliird  had  been  able  to  wring  from  the  thirteen  colonics  by 
taxation. 

The  progress  of  tJie  United  States  and  her  sister  republics 
Central  and  South  America  was  celebrated  by  a  I'an-.\merit 
Exposition  held  at  Buffalo  in  the  summer  of  1901.  President 
McKinley  attended  the  cxpo.sition,  and  in  a  noble  .speech,  01 
the  fifth  of  September,  outlined  the  policy  of  friendly  trade 
reciprocal  good  will  wluch  we  should  cultivate  with  the  natior 
oi  the  world.    It  was  his  Vast,  ^viViVc  M\X5KrAT>.ce.  The  next  daj 
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as  he  was  holding  a  reception,  he  was  shot  by  a  miserable 
anarchist  named  Czolgosz,  whose  brain  had  been  inflamed 
by  reading  the  tirades  of  the  "  yellow  press  "  against  "  Czar 
McKinley."    After  a  week  of  patient  suffering  the  President 

died,  —  the  third  victim 
of    the    assassin's   bullet  .--^ 

since  the  Civil  War.  .^ 

The  lamented  McKin-  834.  Theo- 
ley  was  succeeded  in  the  ^^ 
presidency  by  a  man  who, 
for  the  last  decade,  has 
filled  the  stage  of  our  public 
life  more  completely  and 
conspicuously  than  any 
other  American,  and  who 
to-day  is  probably  the  best 
known  man  of  the  civilized 
world.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt was  bom  in  New  York 
City,  October  27, 1858,  of 
sturdy  Dutch  stock.  After 
graduating  at  Harvard 
in  the  class  of  1880,  he 
entered  the  legislature  of 
his  state.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  famous  Re- 
publican national  conven- 
tion of  1884,  where  he  opposed  the  nomination  of  James  G. 
Blaine,  but  he  did  not  "  bolt "  the  ticket  with  the  Mugwumps 
to  vote  for  Cleveland.  The  next  two  years  he  spent  on  a  ranch 
in  North  Dakota,  strengthening  his  rather  feeble  health,  satis- 
fying his  longing  for  the  free,  vigorous  life  of  the  plains  and 
his  intense  love  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  gaining  that 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  our  great  Western  domain  which 
has  so  conspicuously  influenced  his  public  adr[vm.\stc'a.\k>'n,.  ^e. 


CopyHshl  bv  Karris  and  Ewin^ 

Theodore  Roosevelt 
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was  appointed  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  by  President 
Harrison  in  1889,  where  he  showed  his  devotion  to  clean  aiid 
lionesl  politics  by  greatly  enlarging  tlie  "  merit  system  "  of  ap- 
pointment to  office/  We  have  already  seen  how  he  resigned 
his  assistant  secretaryship  of  the  navy  in  1898  to  accept  the 
lioutcnantHLolonelcy  of  the  K.<mgh  Rider.s*in  the  Spanish  War. 
Returning  to  New  York  as  a  military  hero  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  the  Empire  State  in  the  autumn  of  iSgS  by  a  large 
majority.  A.s  govemnr  Mr.  Roosevelt  set  too  high  a  standard 
of  official  morality  to  please  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  ma- 
chine, and  they  craftily  planned  to  "  shelve"  him  by  "  promot- 
ing" him  to  the  vice  pic^idt-iicy,  ^  an  office  of  considerabk 
dignity,  but  of  practically  no  influence  or  responsibility.  Agai 
his  determined  and  even  tearful  protest  the  Philadelphia  conve 
tion  of  1900,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  placed  his  name  on  the  pres- 
idential ticket  with  McKJnley's.  The  politicians  of  New  Y 
considered  fiovemor  Roosevelt  '"  laid  in  his  political  grave.* 
But  his  resurrection  was  speedy.  Less  than  a  year  after  his 
election  to  the  vice  presidency  he  was  called  on  to  take  the 
oath  as  President  of  the  United  States  (September  14,  1901 

Oil  the  day  of  his  inauguration  President  Roosevelt 
nounced  his  intention  of  carr)'Jng  out  the  policies  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, and  gave  an  earnest  of  his  statement  by  requesting  the 
cabinet  officers  to  retain  their  portfolios.  But  the  seasoned 
old  politicians  at  Washington  and  the  shrewd  bankers  in  Wall 
Street  were  apprehensive  lest  "  this  young  man  "  of  forty-two, 
with  his  sclf-iissurance,  his  independence,  bis  dauntless  courage, 
and  his  uiiqucnchable  ideaUsm,  should  disturb  the  well-oiled 
chinery  of  the  "  business  man's  government "  and  play  havi 
with  the  slock  market.    ITiiey  soon  discovered  that  they  had  in 

1  r>uting  KoDHevelt's  six  yeais  on  Ihe  iromraisflion  (i88t/-i8q5)  llie  oHicea 
und(^r  the  classified  civil  seivirr  were  increastd  from  14,000  to  4o,aan.  A  great 
part  of  the  voluniinous  annual  reports  of  the  commission  (VI  to  XI)  wiu  wriucn 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  lipBidrs  numrmuB  magaxinc  aiiiclps  in  Mipport  of  the  mcni 
system.  When  he  resigned  his  office  in  1895  lo  become  president  of  the  New 
i'ofJc  poficc  board.  President  Clcvctod  (»Dgratuhied  him  on  '*  the  extent  and 
pcnnanencc  ol  the  reform  nicthoii«"Vc \vad\««a^v4wAwi. ft* wiiwjwwa. 
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toosevelt  a  President  who,  like  Grover  Cleveland,  interpreted 
his  Otith  lo  "preserve,  piatetl,  ;uid  defend  the  Constitution  o£ 
the  United  States  "  to  mean  not  waiting  docilely  in  the  White 
House  fur  bills  lo  come  from  the  Capitol,  but  initialing,  direct- 
ing, and  restraining  the  Icjgislation  of  Congress,  in  the  name  and 
interest  of  the-  great  American  people,  whose  representative 
he  was. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress,  December  3,  1901,  —  avery  S36.  bdow- 
long  and  very  able  state  paper,  —  Roosevelt  demanded  more  nuaimeMa^i 
Ihan  a  dozen  Important  "  reform  "  measures,  and  sounded  the  ^^s^i^wr  3» 
keynote  of  his  entire  adminJsU'ation.    He   recommended  that 
federal   government   assume    power   of    supervision    and 
ition    over    all    corporations    doing    an    interstate    bnsi- 
5|  that  a  new  Department  of  Commerce  be  created,  with  a 
Secretary  in  the  President's  cabinet ;  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  be  amended  so  as  to  prevent  shippers  from  receiv- 
ing special  rates  from  the  railroads ;  that  the  Cuban  tariff  be 
lowered ;  that  the  President  be  given  power  to  transfer  public 
lands  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  be  held  as  forest , 
resen.'es ;  that  tlie  navy  be  strengthened  by  several  new  battle-'  . 
ships  and  hcavy-annored  cruisers ;    that  the  ovil  service  be   \  * 
extended  to  all  offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;   and  that 
the  federal  government  inaugurate,  at  the  public  expense,  a 
huge  system  of  reservoirs  and  canals  for  the  irrigation  of  our 
aiid  latids  in  the  West.    Besides  making  these  specific  recom- 
mendations,   President    Roosevelt  discussed   "  anarchy,"    the 
trusts,  the  labor  question,  immigration,  the  tariff,  our  merchant 
marine,   the  Monroe  Doctrine,   civil   service  reform,   and  our 
duty  toward  our  new  possessions. 

The  enei^etic  President  traveled  through  the  various  states,  837.  rooh- 
"emphasizing  his  policies  in  many  public  speeclies,  and  wimiing  ]2iity  '***'"' 
JmmenKe  popularity  in  ever>-  section  of  the  country.   He  spoke  in 
in,  vigorous  langviage  on  all  subjects  in  which  he  himself,  as  a 
virile,  courageous,  democratic  American  citizen,  was  interested, 
from  the  government  of  our  foreign  colonies  and  tJie  control  of 
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our  domestic  industries  to  the  choice  of  an  occupation  and  the 
training  of  a  family.  He  coined  the  expressions  "  llie  criminal 
ridi,"  ''  the  square  deal/'  "  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth,"  and  made 
the  rare  adjective  "strenuous"  one  of  the  commonest  in  our 
vocabulary.  He  showed  little  regard  for  precedent  or  official 
propriet>'  when  it  was  a  question  of  performing  a  fair  or  useful 
act.  He  invited  the  negro  educator  Bmiker  T.  Washington  to 
his  table  .it  the  White  House,  and  appointed  an  efficient  colored 

man  wilector  of  the  port  of  Charles- 
ton in  spite  of  the  hostile  criticism 
of  almost  the  entire  South.  W'hen 
a  severe  strike  in  the  anthracite 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  brought  on 
a  coal  famine  in  the  summer  of 
1 90 J,  and  threatened  to  cause  un- 
told suffering  during  the  follow- 
ing winter,  the  President  called  to- 
gether representatives  of  the  miners 
and  of  the  owners  of  the  coal  fields, 
in  a  conference  at  the  White  I  louse. 
and  prevailed  upon  them  to  submit 
their  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  a 
commisaon  which  he  appointed. 
There  is  no  phrase  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  the 
definition  of  the  President's  powers  and  duties,  that  could  be 
interpreted  as  giving  him  the  right  to  intervene  in  a  dispute 
between  capita]  and  labor.  Bui  he  did  intervene  for  the  relief 
of  millions  of  iiis  anxious  fellow  countrymen ;  and  no  public 
act  ever  brought  him  a  greater  or  more  deserved  reward  of 
praise. 

Recognizing  that  great  combinations  of  capital  were  inevitable, 
and  that  the  corporation,  or  trust,  was  a  necessary  instrument  of 
modem  industry,  he  rcpeaiudly  declared  that  no  honest  business 
had  anything  to  fear  itom\\\5  adminvfevrnvoTx.  -Vt  the  same  time  he 
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insisted  thai  ihosc  corporations  vvhich  prdcticaliy  monopolized 
iuch  necessities  of  life  as  coal,  oil,  beef,  and  sugar,  or.  like  the 
ilroads,  had  recwvcd  invaluable  public  franchises  in  return  for 
sen'ices  to  be  rendered  to  the  public,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
reap  fabulous  profits  by  charging  exorbitant  prices  or  by  securing 
lega]  privileges  through  the  bribery  of  legislatures,  but  should 
Ipe  subject  to  proper  regulation  by  the  government.    Therefore 
le  directed  his  atlorney-general  to  commence  over  forty  suits 
gainst  railroads  or  industrial  corporadons  during  his  adminis- 
ition.    The  government  won  but  few  of  these  actioris,  but 
ithe  indirect  effect  of  what  was  popularly  called  "  busting  the 
[trusts"  was  highly  beneficial.   It  aroused  public  sentiment  on 
most  important  economic  problem  confronting  our  nation. 
Toward  labor  J'rcsident  Roosevelt  was  sympathetic.    As  a  839.  Hitfttti- 
srker  himself,  he  had  great  respect  for  the  men  who  go  down  ub&t"^"* 
into  the  mines,  or  drive  the  lucomoLivc  across  the  plains  of  the 
West.    He  believed  in  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  in  unions 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  tlie  quality  of  its  outjjut  and  of 
making  its  demands  on  the  capitalist  employer  more  effective 
by  collective  bargaining.    He  recognized  the  justice  of  the  strike 
when  no  other  form  of  action  was  able  to  secure  a  "  square 
deal"  for  the  worker.    Me  declared  that  the  injunction  without 
notice  was  an  unjust  rcsLraint  agaiiii>t  organized  labor.'     13ut 
violence  or  wanton  dc.structi<m  of  property  or  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  any  man  to  work  where  and  when  he  chose,  he 
condemned  as  a  violation  of  the  law  ;  and  lawles-sness  he  con- 
sidered just  as  intolerable  in  the  strikers  who  burned  freight 
cars  as  in  the  directors  who  doctored  freight  rales. 
^^-    In  his  first  message  to  Congress  President  Roosevelt  spoke  84o.  Hiscoa- 
^^■ith  the  eloquence  of  a  true  kiver  of  nature  of  the  need  of  pre-  poJ]^!*""' 
^Kerving  our  forest  domain.   It  was,  in  his  opinion, "  the  most  vital 
^■Ihtemal  question  of  the  United  States."   We  have  .seen  (p.  512) 
how  lavishly  our  government  disposed  of  its  unoccupied  lands  In 
days  when  they  were  believed  to  be  inexhaustible.    Andrew 
1  -Sec  note,  p.  56^. 
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Johnson  soberly  calculated  that  it  would  take  six  hundred  years 
for  our  great  West  to  "  fill  in  "  ;  but  twenty-two  years  after  he 
left  the  presidential  chair  (1891)  the  menace  of  the  exhaustion 
of  pur  forest  domains  from  reckless  and  wasteful  cutting  was 
so  great  that  Congress  authorized  the  President,  at  his  discretion, 
to  withdraw  timber  lands  from  entry  for  public  sale.  Roosevelt 
got  Congress  to  extend  the  same  authorization  to  mineral  lands, 
and  withdrew  from  sale  over  100.000  acres  of  coal  (iclds  in 
Alaska.  Altogether  Roosevelt's  proclamation  brought  the  area 
of  our  reserved  forest  and  mineral  lands  up  to  more  than  150,- 
000,000  acres,  —  a  tract  larger  than  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands combined.  Had  our  government  adopted  this  wise  policy  a 
generation  earlier,  it  would  have  been  able  to-day  to  draw  from_ 
its  sales  of  timber  and  water  power,  its  leases  of  cual  and  oil 
lands,  a  revenue  sufficient  to  run  the  federal  government  with- 
out the  imposition  of  a  tariff,  which  hampers  foreign  trade,  taxes 
the  laboring  man  on  almost  ever)'  necessity  of  life,  and  by  its 
protective  clauses  stiJ  furtJier  enriches  the  corporations  which 
have  seized  on  the  natural  resources  of  our  opulent  countryO 
President  Roosevelt  put  the  crowning  stone  on  his  splendid  work 
for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  when  he  invited 
the  governors  of  all  the  states  to  a  conference  at  the  White 
House,  in  May,  T90S,  to  outline  a  uniform  policy  of  preservation. 
841.  TbB  For  hisinigation  policy  the  President  secured,  in  June,  1902, 

tho  arid  Wert  the  passage  of  a  Reclamation  Act,  by  which  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  public  lands  in  sixteen  mining  and  grazing  states  and 
territories  of  the  West  (the  so-called  "  cowboy  states  ")  .*ihould  go 
into  a  special  irrigation  fund  instead  of  into  the  public  treasury. 

1  The  Iron  dppostts  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  anri  Minnesota  alone,  tnchidinf 
llie  famous  V'L-fmilion,  Mcnomitiit,  and  Mcsabi  ninjiea,  which  funiinh  88  per 
cent  of  ihi;  ore  of  the  country,  are  estimated  "ay  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, whose  propcity  ihcy  are,  to  be  wanh  over  2i ,6c>o,aoo,dQO.  By  the  ceiwui 
of  1900,  aoD/)oo/>oo  of  the  Soo.ooo.ooo  cultivable  acrea  of  ilic  I'nitcd  Stitea 
nre  owntd  l>y47,ooo  people, — the  population  of  a  fourth-rate  Ka<tem  cit>'.  The 
mtnend  output  of  the  countiy  in  wortli  ovci  f^ijooafioo^ooa  a  ynir.  A  government 
ro>*a]ty  of  15  per  cent  on  thi»  sum  woiild  yield  a  revenue  cquaJ  to  that  tullccied 
liorn  nur  high  titriff. 


ic  irrigated  lands  were  to   be  sold  to  settlers  at  moderate 

rices,  on  a  ten-year  installment  plan,  the  proceeds  going  con- 

mtly  to  renew  the  fund.    Under  the  beneficial  operation  of 

this  law  large  tracts  of  land,  formerly  worth  only  a  cent  or  two 

j^an  acre  for  cattle  grazing,  have  already  become  worth  several 

lundred  dollars  an  acre  for  agriculture ;  and  one  may  see  in  the 


The  Roosevelt  Dam,  Arizoiu 
A  monument  of  the  consewation  policy 

tern  markets  apples,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  growTi 
on  Arizona  farms  which,  ten  years  ago,  were  sandy  wastes 
covered  with  c-oarsc,  scrubby  grass  or  "sagebrush."  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  future  generations,  looking  back  on  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  work,  will  rank  his  part  in  the  conservation  and 
redemption  of  our  Western  lands  as  his  greatest  service  to  the 
mcrican  repubUc. 
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842.  The 
Panama  Cacuil 


lender  the  Kooscvclt  administration  work  was  begun  on  the 
greatest  piece  of  engineering  ever  undertaken  in  America,  — 
ihe  Panama  Canal.  Since  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  uf  1S50, 
the  piercing  of  tlie  Isthmus  of  Panama  had  been  contemplated; 
and  after  a  French  company,  organized  by  the  successful  builder 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  I-'erdinand  dc  Lesscps,  had  begun  work  at 
Panama  {1881),  variuus  American  companies  bej^un  to  niaVe 
estimates  for  a  route  across  Xicaragua.  'I'he  Spanish  War,  with 
its  serious  lesson  of  the  i4,0Do-mile  voyage  that  had  to  be  taken 
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by  [he  Oregon  to  get  from  one  side  of  our  country  to  the  other, 
and  with  the  new  respoiisJbililies  which  it  brought  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  colonies  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  West  Indies, 
showed  ihe  necessiiy  of  the  immediate  construction  of  the  cauaL 
As  a  preliminary,  Secretary  Hay,  in  December,  1901,  secured 
die  abrogation  of  ihe  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  from  the  friendly 
British  government,  thereby  allowing  the  Uniled  States  to  build 
and  control  an  Isthmian  canal  alone.  At  the  same  time  a  com- 
mission which  had  been  appoitiied  lo  iiivesligate  the  relative 
advantages  of  routes  through  Nicaragua  and  Panama  reported 


mm 


Kouic  ot  the  I'niiLinia  Canal 


in  favor  of  the  formtr.  The 
I'Vench  Panama  t'ompany, 
however,  had  failed  as  a  re- 
sult of  scandalous  misman- 
agement and  thieving,  and 
was  anxious  to  sell  its  rights 
;ind  apparatus  al  Panama  tu 
ihc  I'nitcd  Slates.  After  a 
warm  fight  over  the  two 
loules  Congress  vtited,  in 
June,  1902,  that  the  canal 
should  go  through  Panama 
if  the  President  enuld  secure 
the  route  "  within  a  reason- 
able time";  if  not,  it  should 
j;ci  through  Kiearagua. 

President    Roosevelt  had  843.  Tb«i 
no   diffiailly  in  buying  out  ^Lwrna" 

(lie   French    Panama   Com-  November; 

1903 
pany  for  $40,000,000.    But 

when  he  tried  to  negotiate 
uiih  Colombia  (tif  which 
Panama  was  a  province)  for 
the  right  to  build  the  canal, 
offering  Coltim!)ia  Sio.ooo,- 
000  down  and  a  rental  of 
$350,000  a  year  for  the  con- 
trol of  a  stripof  land  ten  miles 
wide  across  the  Isthmus  (the 
Hay-Herran  Treaty),  the 
Colombian  Senate  rejected 
Uic  treaty  (August  12,  1903). 
Hoth  the  I'nited  States  and 


^Hie  province  of  Panama  were  exasperated  by  this  attempt  of 
^KTolomhia  to  hold  back  the  world's  progress  by  barring  the 
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844.  Piob- 
1ciii»  Id  tb« 
constnietioii 


route  across  the  IsUimus.  Some  rather  high-handed  diplomacy 
was  conducted  at  Washington  by  secret  agents  from  Panama, 
and  when  tlie  Colombian  Senate  adjnumed  at  the  end  of  Oao- 
bcr  without  having  reconsidered  its  refusal,  United  States  gun- 
boats were  already  hovering  about  the  Isthmus  with  orders  to  let 
no  armed  force  land  on  its  soil.  On  the  evening  of  November  j, 
a  "  quiet  uprising "  took  place  in  Panama,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  our  marines,  and  the  Colombian  authorities  were  politely 
shown  from  the  province.  Within  a  week  the  new  republic  of 
Panama  had  its  accredited  representative,  Bunau-Varilla,  in 
WashingttJii,  who  resumed  immediately  the  negotiations  for  the 
construction  of  the  canal.  The  Hay-l^nau-Varilla  Treaty,  of 
November  i8,  1903.  with  Panama  was  essentially  the  old  Hay- 
Herran  Treaty  rejected  by  Colombia  the  preceding  August, 
except  that  we  bought  the  ten-mile  strip  outright  from  Panama.' 
The  route  decided  on  and  the  treaty  secured,  the  work  of  exca- 
vation begaji  in  May,  1 904.  But  there  have  been  many  difBcult 
of  Uiflcaaai  problems  to  meet  at  Panama,  —  the  sanitation  of  the  Isthmus, 
the  importation  of  efficient  laborers  who  could  dig  in  the  tropical 
climate,  dissensions  in  the  Canal  CommiMion,  the  decision  be- 
tween a  lock  or  a  sea-level  canal,  the  testing  of  the  soil  for  the 
locks  and  the  big  dam  at  Gatun,  and  the  question  of  letting  out 
the  work  by  private  contract  or  intrusting  it  to  government  en- 
gineers. In  June,  1906,  Congress  determined  on  the  high-level 
lock  canal,  and  the  next  spring,  after  securing  the  bids  of  several 

1  The  encounigcmcnt  of  the  scccs&mn  of  Panama  from  Colombia  has  been 
called  nn  "ineffaceable  blot  of  dishonor"  on  ilie  Kooscveli  admin iaintUun.  It 
is  certainly  provtd  that  the  government  at  Wasliingcon  was  pri*7  to  the  revolt 
in  Panama,  not  only  by  the  presence  of  our  gunboats  near  Che  Islhmua,  but  alva 
by  a  dispatch  to  Hanama  from  acting  Secretary  uf  SIaIc  Loomis,  mquiring  h»*w 
the  re^'olt  was  proceeding,  several  hnure  before  it  h^d  broken  ouc  It  was  of 
course  neoctsar^'  to  have  the  cans],  but  we  played  the  part  of  the  wolf  to  the 
Irnnb  toward  Colombia,  As  Professor  Coolidgc  w^s,  we  >iad  bh  little  rcigard  foe 
Colombia  as  a  railroad  company  has  for  ihe  cbimii  o(  an  Indian  acjuailer  along 
il*  line.  CnngrcKs  hml  consrrtetl  only  rfluctanlly  to  the  Panama  route,  ond 
Piruident  RooscvcU  feared,  that  if  Concre.'iii  met  a|{^in  (in  December,  1903) 
before  ihcr  Panama  route  wat  setured,  it  might  vote  ihw  the  "  reasonable  time  " 
^llowfd  for  the  acquisition  of  the  route  hfld  expired,  and  go  back  to  the  Nica- 
n^uaa  plan. 
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contractors,  the  President  decided  for  govcramcnt  conslniction. 

^ Since  1907  the  engineers  have  "  made  the  dirt  fiy  "  at  Panama. 
I    The  tremendous  advantages  that  will  result  fronrv  the  open-  845.  SfrnsHta 
ing  of  the  canal  to  the  world's  traffic  may  be  judged  from  the  "*  ***  **"*' 
following  table  of  distances : ' 


From 


New  Ynrk 
New  York 
New  York 
New  York 
Havana 
San  Francisco 


To 


San  Franciscn 
Vokohiiitia 

T'amiina 

Manila 
San  Francisco 

Iiondoti 


Distance  ui  nrrsrnt 
(via  Cape  Horn 


I 


13,000 
13.000 
io,Soo 
13.000 
It, 000 
16,000 


IJulinrc  via  Pan- 
ama Oinal 


5,200 
9.700 
2,000 

g,ooo 

5.000 

5,000 


uved 


7.300 

3JOO 
8,800 
4,000 
6,000 
7,000 


The   Influence   upon   tlie    republics   of  Central   and   South  846.  our  rc- 

merica  of  our  presence  at  Panama  and  in  the  West  Indies  ^e''so*„[^"'' 

ill  be  increasinelv  felt     Till  very  recent  years   our  attitude  A^nerican 
"  ^  ■'  '  rcpublici 


toward  those  republics  has  been  generally  that  of  cold  and 
distant  friendship.  Because  wc  have  been  essentially  a  food- 
producing  country  like  Brazil  and  Argentina  and  Chile,  we  have 
let  England,  Krance.  and  Germany  have  their  trade.''  Of  the 
$500,000,000  worth  of  goods  that  the  South  American  repub- 
lics imported  in  1900,  the  United  Slates,  their  nearest  and 
richest  neighbor,  sold  them  but  $41,000,000  worth.  Hut  now 
that  we  have  become  a  great  manufacturing  country,  with  ex- 
ports double  our  imports,  we  need  the  growing  tnarkets  of 

I  The  Su«  Canal,  which  was  completed  in  1S69,  was  entirely  paid  for  by  the 
fees  «f  vessels  passing  through  in  the  first  seven  years.  In  iS/>.).  lo  vesseh 
passed  through  lh«  canal  pajring  $10,000  in  fees  ;  in  1904,  over  4000  vessels  paid 
fees  of  ??o,ooo,xio.  The  shcircs  which  the  British  govcmmem  bought  in  1875 
for  92o,Doo,coa  lire  nowivorili  over  Ji  jo.ooo^oo,  Tlte  I'unaina  t'anal  willbe  veiy 
expensh'c,  costing  probably  ^00^000,000,  but  the  fees  will  pay  (or  it  in  lc«  time 
than  it  takes  10  build  it. 

^  EHhii  Root,  when  Sccretaiy  of  State,  returning  from  ■  Pun-American  Con- 
gfeas  at  Ri»  Janeiro  in  the  autumn  dI  1906.  rcporlcil  that  the  previous  year  there 
were  seen  in  the  luarbor  of  th.it  (treat  Bniztfinn  seaport  [  ?8 ;  ships  flying  the  Hng 
of  Oreat  lirilsin,  ftf,y  with  the  Cicrman  flag,  349  with  the  FreniJi,  143  with  llie 
Nofwcgian.  and  tn-en  sailing  vessels  (twuof  which  were  in  distress)  flying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Our  merchant  marine  is  so  scant),-  that  such  goods  lu.we 
:i<l  lu  Soulli  .America  gu  vb  ihc  Kurupeiin  ports  in  Kurofiran  shipn. 


^^eiio 


A  Steam  Shovel  at  Work  on  the  CssuX 


847.  Boose-  Coinddent  with  this  revival  of  interest  in  ttve  Latin  repub- 
lic '"he"  ^'"^^  "^f  America  came  a  ver>-  significant  extensiun  of  ttie  Monroe 
KonroB  Doctrine  by  PresidcjiL  Roosevelt,  wlit-n,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 

Kuropean  creditors  of  Santo  iJomingo.  he  appointed  a  receiver 

>  Such  ccnfciencrcs  were  held  In  Mexico  in  itjai,  in  Rio  Jiinciro  in  I906,  and 
in  EJuctius  Aire*  in  iino.  ttf  this  last  congress  t'mfcssor  Shcpard  of  CalumMa, 
ils  M-crpUrv,  sajri:  ''The  Conference  wifl  attempt  to  standardinc  cerain  custom* 
and  tuinitary  regubliuiw,  and  tu  s^reir  nn  uniCitrm  palcni,  traric-maik,  and  copy- 
right laws.  It  will  dv  all  it  can  to  cement  frioidly  f elatiOTis.  aiii)  perhaps  urmnKe 
for  exchanges  ot  |>rarcs«oi-shipa  and  scbokmhip*  similar  to  the  Roosevelt 
BKctuirige  priiCc?!i.Mir>liiii  with   Gen»i;iny.'^ 
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manaj?e  its  bankrupt  treasury.  Heretofore  we  had  only  for- 
bidden Europe  to  sti:p  into  the  republics  of  the  New  World ; 
now,  at  the  request  of  K\iruj)C%  we  sleppud  in  ourselves.  If 
this  principle  is  followed  out.  it  must  mean  a  virtual  protectorate 
of  the  I'nitcd  States  over  all  the  weaker  republics  of  the  South, 
a  move  which  many  "  expansionists  "  have  long  rc-garded  as 
e  logical  and  desirable  outcome  of  the  Monroe  Poctrine. 

I'rcfiident  Roosevelt's  independence  of  sanctioned  forms,  bis  M8.  roo«- 
.  ,  ;       ,■    ^  .....  ,  relt  and  the 

attacic  on  the  evils  of  the  corporations,  his  insistence  on  Lirger  somIo 

powers  for  the  regulation   of   the  railrtjads  by  the   Interstate 

Commerce  {."ommission,  roused  a  good  deal  of  opposition  in 

Congress,  and  especially  in  the  Senate.    The  Senate  had  been 

"  scolded  "  by  Roosevelt  for  not  ratifying  some  reciprocity  tariff 

treaties  which  he  had  negotiated  in   accord  with  the  policy  of 

McKinley,  and  as  the  presidential  year  of  1904  approached,  a 

movement  was  started  to  supplant  him  by  Senator  Hanna.    But 

|With  the  death  of   Hanna  in    Februar)',   1904,  the  opposition 

illapsed,  and  Roosevelt  was  unanimously  nominated  for  what 
'■was  practically  a  second  term. 

The  Democratic  convention  at  St,  Louis  came  again,  into  the  849.  The 
hands  of  the  conservatives,  who  had  been  beaten  at  Chicago  *  **^  *""• 


1904 
eight  years  before.    It  nominated  Alton  B.  Parker,  chief  judge 

of  the  New  York  Court  of  jVppeal,  who  immediately  made  it 
clear  by  a  telegram  to  St  Louis  that  he  wa.s  inaiterably  pledged 
to  the  gold  standard.  His  views  were  accepted  by  the  conven- 
tion, in  spite  of  Iir)'an's  protest.  Judge  Parker  was  a  man  of 
the  highest  character  and  unquestioned  ability,  but  he  proved  a 
veritable  man  of  straw  against  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  Re- 
publicans won  by  the  largest  majority,  both  in  the  electoral  \"ote 
(336  to  140)  and  in  the  popular  7016(7,624,489  to  5,082,754), 
ever  recorded  in  our  history.  Roosevelt  carried  every  state 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  even  invaded  the  "solid 
L&outb"  by  winning  Missouri  and  Miu^yland.  He  announced 
vn  the  evening  of  his  victory  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  renomination  in  looS. 

t 


History  of  the  Republic  since  t)te  Civil  War 

850.  H«u-  1  After  the  popular  indorsement  of  1904  President  Roosevelt 
Tilt'*  McoELd  jiniensified  rather  than  relaxed  his  strenuous  program.  He  se- 
cured Uie  passage  of  the  Hepburn  Rate  BUI,  enlarging  the  con- 
trol of  the  Interstate  Comnnerce  Commission  over  the  railroads, 
started  suits  against  several  trusts  which  were  guilty  of  law- 
breaking,  set  on  foot  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  meat- 
packing houses  in  Chicago.  Omaha,  and  Kansas  City,*  secured 
the  passage  of  a  pure  food  and  drugs  bill  through  Congress, 


-^i=&^^^*-^        '^ 


The  Peace  Talace  at  The  Hague 
tiiifn  by  Andrew  Carnegie 

greatly  improved  the  consular  sen'ice,  pushed  the  work  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  urged  the  admisaon  to  statehood  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  and  waged 
a  continual  fight  for  the  conservation  of  our  forests  and  the 
redemption  of  our  waste  plains. 

1  Prompted  by  turtling  rcveiationt  of  the  horrible  nndltioD  prevailing:  10 
^  pncVing  hollas,  which  had  been  portrayed  by  t'pton  Siachir  in  a  novel 
called  "The  Jungle." 
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Entering  the  Twentieth  Century  6oj 

His  prestige  was  acknowfedged  abroad  as  well  as  at  haniL-.  ssi.  Room- 
Al  his  suggestion  a  dispute  over  the  right  of  European  nations  i'oQuifn'w""^ 
10  collect  their  debts  by  force  from  the  South  American  repub- 
lics was  referred  to  the  Hague  Court.^  On  his  initiative  Russia 
and  Japan,  who  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  war  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  ports  of  Manchuria  and  Korea,  were  tendered  the 
friendly  offices  of  the  limted  States  and  brought  to  conclude 
peace  at  Fortsmauth,  New  Hampshire  (August,  1905).  In  the 
summer  of  1906  President  Roosevelt  received  the  Nobel  prize' 
for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  international  peace. 

Roosevelt  had  declared  immediately  after  his  election  in  1904  b52.  tift 
that  he  would  not  lie  a  candidate  for  reelection.    His  recom-  "1*?"'*  *" 

IIJOS 

niendation  of  his  Secrctar>'  of  War,  VViltiam  H.  Taft,  as  his 
successor  was  equivalent  to  a  nomination  —  as  Jackson's  recom- 
icndation  of  Van  Hurcn  had  been,  seventy  years  before.  Taft 
'Vas  nominated  on  the  first  ballot  in  the  Republican  convention 
at  Chicago,  June  18,  1908,  and  easily  defeated  his  opponent^ 
Br)'an,  by  323  electoral  votes  to  163,  in  a  campaign  devoid  of 
any  special  interest.  The  old  issues  of  silver  and  imperialism, 
on  which  Hryan  had  run  in  189G  and  igoo,  were  dead.  Both 
parlies  in  150S  pledged  themselves  to  tariff  revision,  and 
Roosevelt  had  given  his  administration  so  democratic  a  charac- 
ter by  his  prosecution  of  the  trysts  that  he  had  stolen  most  of 

1  On  the  motion  of  the  emperor  of  Russia  all  tbe  nations  in  diplomatic  rp- 
btions  with  ihc  Russian  court  were  invited  to  ottrnd  a  conference  at  The  Hague, 
Ifolland,  in  iKijy,  lur  the  purpose  of  disnisstng  the  reduction  of  armBmenis,  the 
humanizing  of  warfare,  and  the  srtllcnicnt  of  iniemational  dispuleo  by  Hrliitmlion. 
As  a  resolt,  although  armaments  were  not  decreased,  more  huiuuic  mrthods  of 
vrdriaiK  were  ndopu'd,  unci  a  pcrmantrnt  Couit  of  .Arbitration  was  established,  to 
which  nijinv  cases  of  Liteniational  dispute  have  l>ecn  referred  for  aelUiinent.  In 
Tcia4  rresidcnt  Roosevelt  suggested  a  second  Iliiguc  conference,  but  it  was 
prmtpoTved  <m  iitTourt  of  t\\e  Russo-Japanese  War  until  the  summer  of  1907, 
wlien  it  met  in  a  splendid  new  hall  built  by  Andrew  Cnmcgie,  an  nrdent  aposllo 
of  universal  peace. 

'  Alfred  Nobel,  a  Swedish  ncieniiftt  who  died  in  iSgii,  left  n  large  fortune,  the  ■ 
income  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  pri/es  to  be  awarded  annually  tu  men  who 
bad  made  conspicuous  contiibutions  to  science,  Icttcn,  and  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace.    President  KoiYsrveltdevntrd  hi^i  pme  of  1140^00  to  establishing 
a  comminion  to  work  for  industrial  peace  in  our  country. 


_6S3.  Es- 
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Urjan's  thundrr.  'Ilie  Republicuns  maintainefl  their  invasion 
uf  ihe  solid  South  by  Jigain  carrying  ihe  state  of  Missouri. 
toother  with  all  the  Northern  and  Western  states  except 
Nfbmska,  Colorado,  and  Nt.-\"ada. 

lmmi*ctiritely  after  the  close  of  his  lerm  of  office,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  went  to  East  Africa  on  a  long  hunting  trip  to  pro- 
cure specimens  of  rare  j^ame  for  the  Smithwmian  Institution 
at  Washington.    When  he  ' '  emerged  from  the  juni^le,"  in  the 


n. 


'i-i 
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spring  of  1910,  he  at  once  became  the  center  of  observation 
of  the  whole  Western  world.  His  trip  from  Egypt  through  Italy, 
Austria,  France,  GerTnany,  Holland,  and  England  was  a  con- 
tinuous ovation,  such  as  no  private  citizen  had  ever  received. 
Emperors,  kingn,  princes,  presidents,  and  ministers  all  received 
him  with  the  highest  marks  of  honor.  He  delivered  addresses 
at  the  University  of  Cairo,  at  the  Sorbonne,  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  and  at  Oxford  University.  He  represented  the  United 
Slates  at  the  funeral  of  King  lulward  VII  in  Ixmdon.  Whether 
he  seeks  high  public  office  again  or  not,  Tlieodore  Roosevelt 
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IS,  and  win  probably  long  remain,  a  verj-  influential  factor  in 
our  politics  and  unquestionably  ilie  most  popular  citizen  of 
the  American  republic. 


I 


Present-Day  Problems 


More  than  a  hundred  years  a^o  iMsht-r  Ames  of  Massachu-  854.  our 

tts  declared  on  the  floor  of  Confess  that  our  nation  had  Btin''ft™ejt. 
grown  "  too  big  for  union  and  too  sordid  for  patrioti-sm."  The  p''"""'''^ 
5,000,000  Americans  of  Fisher  Ames's  time  have  increased 
eighteenfold,  and  today  one  man  In  Wall  Street.  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  controls  railroads,  steamship  lines,  industries,  insurance 
companies,  and  banks  capitalized  at  nearly  $10,000,000,000, 
—  double  the  total  wealth  of  the  thirteen  colonies  which 
Fisher  Ames,  as  a  youth,  rejuiced  to  see  shake  off  ilie  yoke  u£ 
(Jcorge  in.  Yet  our  union  is  more  firmly  cemented  than  ever 
before,  and  our  devotion  to  the  republic  is  unshaken.  We  are 
attempting  to  maintain  a  democracy,  or  government  by  the 
people,  on  a  scale  never  before  witnessed  in  the  world.  The 
failure  of  our  ^•reat  experiment  has  been  freely  predicted  both 
bv  pcsKimi.>its  at  home  and  by  incredulous  visitors  from  abroad; 
but  these  voices  are  only  a  stimulus  to  that  "  eternal  vigilance  " 
wliich  Daniel  Webster  declared  to  be  the  "  price  of  liberty."' 
Our  republican  government  is  always  cm  trial,  and  its  prob- 
lems at  the  present  day  are  serious  and  menacing. 

The  greatest  danger  to  our  republic  to-day  is  the  corruption  S55.  The 
of  the  government  by  the  money  power.  'Die  State  is  society  "d^»Mrt„y" 
or:^;anized  for  mutual  protection  and  for  various  advantages  in 
sodal  intercourse,  commerce,  the  euIti\*ation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  interchange  of  products  and  ideas  with  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  government,  in  a  democratic  stale  Uke  ours, 
is  simply  a  committee  chosen  by  society  to  make  and  carr\'  out 
the  laws  lor  the  general  benefit  of  society.  Whenever  the  instru- 
its  of  government  —  the  legislatures,  the  courts,  the  cxccu- 

e  oflices  —  are  dominated  by  interests  which  make  them  serve 
only  a  small  part  of  society,  then  the  government  teases  lo  be 
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"  representative  "  and  democratic.  And  unless  the  people  con- 
stantly regain  and  preserve  theii'  control  of  the  government, 
they  must  live  in  slaver)*. 

Now  ever  since  the  triumph  of  the  "  business  interests  "  in  the 
campaign  of  1896  and  the  rapid  organization  of  trusts  follow- 
ing the  Spanish  War, 
material  prosperity  has 
seemed  to  be  the  sole 
measure  of  the  greatness 
of  our  country.  The  pro- 
tection of  property  has 
apparently  outweighed 
the  safegTjarding  of  lib- 
erty. Not  only  do  the 
great  trusts  control  the 
economic  interests  of  our 
country,—  the  output  of 
products,  the  wages  of 
laborers,  the  prices  of  the 
necessities  of  life,' — but 
tliey  invade  the  realm  of  politics  and  dominate  our  lawgivers 
and  our  judges.  Their  enormous  wealth  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  influence  state  legislatures  to  send  to  the  United  States 
Senate  men  who  are  practically  their  nwn  agents,  —  railroad 
senators,  sugar  senators,  oil  senators,  lumber  senators,  silver 
senators,  —  and  ^ese  men  can  almost  always  hinder  legislation 

I  It  is  estimated  that  the  huge  United  Statrs  Steel  trust,  with  its  capita!  of 
$ir4'OD,cioo,{>oo,  controls  over  So  per  cent  of  ihcoutj>ut  of  steel  and  iron  in  out 
countiy,  that  the  SLincUird  Oil  tru»t  contTolii  S5  per  tLcnr  ml  the  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, the  Sugar  trust  90  per  cent  of  the  sugar  output,  the  owU-canrying  nulniads 
of  Penruylvinia  95  per  cent  of  the  anthracite  eoa]  of  the  country.  Dy  throwing 
their  products  on  the  market  or  by  withholding  them,  these  giant  curporatioiu 
can  create  a  glut  or  a  famine  in  these  necessities  and  so  regulate  their  prices  at 
will.  By  shutting  down  or  opening  up  their  mills,  refineries,  and  tiiutes  in  one 
dislricl  or  another,  they  can  absorb  or  reject  girat  numbers  of  bboren,  thereby 
distuibing  the  condilJuitK  uf  hiin«.il  ciimi*elitiiin  in  tlir  Uibor  market.  By  die 
enormous  size  of  their  shipments  they  have  been  able  to  secure,  even  afjainat 
diBstic  laws,  favors  from  iransportatton  companic*.  enabling  them  to  undenKll 


Cartoon  representing  tht  Immunity  of 
the  Trusts  from  Legal  I'unisbmcnt 
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by  Congress  hostile  to  the  interests  which  they  represent, 
oreover,  smce  the  senators  virtually  choose  all  the  federal 
judges,^  the  United  States  courts  from  Maine  to  California 
are  composed  of  men  who  almost  invariably  have  rendered  their 
;idedsions  in  favor  of  the  interests  of  the  great  corporations. 

The  past  ten  years,  however,  have  seen  a  wonderful  awaken-  857.  The 
ing  in  the   American  peopie  to  the  evUs  of   truat-con trolled  the  pvnfiua- 
Igovemment.  A  wave  of  reform  sentiment  is  sweeping  over  our  t^Moipoiitiw 
country,  gaining  force  each  year.    Roosevelt,  with  his  sincerity  "  | 

,and  boundless  courage,  is  generally  recognized  as  the  leader  of 
lis  cnisade  for  the  "  square  deal  "  in  business.   Since  the  daily 
press,  often  owned  and  muzzled  by  the  trusts,  has  ceased  to  lead 
public  opinion,  a  number  of  popular  magazines  [Cot/ier'j  Weekly^ 
\t  Outlook,  the  America n  Maga%ine.^  M^Clure's,  Everybody s, 
Hampton' s)  have  taken  up  the  work  of  exposing  the  crooked 

Ijncthods  of  iJie  trusts  and  the  corruption  of  our  legislatures, 
|— the  work  of  "muck-raking,"  as  it  has  been  called.  In  the 
j^'estern  slates  especially  the  reform  movement  has  grown 
^pidly.  In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  die  people,  after  a  ten 
years'  fight  led  by  Robert  M.  La  Follette  (now  United  States 
senator),  wrested  their  legislature  from  the  control  of  the  rail- 
,joads,  overthrew  the  old  bos&-ridden  nominating  convention, 
sleeted  their  own  candidates  for  office  by  popular  vote,  and 
sound  their  legislature  to  elect  to  the  United  States  Senate  the 
len  of  the  people's  choice.  Now  two  thirds  of  the  states  of 
ic  Union  are  nominating  their  lawmakers  and  officers  by 
>pular  vote,  and  one  half  the  states  are  designating  the  men 

nd  crush  out  thrir  rivnis,  AnihriHte  cmnl  rost«  \v.h%  than  5:  a  inn  to  inine  at 
senl.  The  railrond  companies  lli.il  own  the  iDincs  sell  the  ccial  lo  the  public 
S6  a  ton  and  upwards.  Their  immense  proliu  of  $30o,ooo,0'^  a  year  50  to 
Ipay  dividenitit  on  llie  stoclc  of  the  milrtiails.  The  prc&idcnt  af  the  Dnturio  and 
iWcstem  Railroad  has  dc4:lared  publicly  that  if  compelilion  were  free,  "  stme 
lOOal  would  be  a  drug  on  the  nurket  at  Vx  a  Ton."  Imagine  what  diat  wfttitd 
Ptnean  for  die  comfon  of  mtliirns  of  American  homcB  1 

1  AecordiDg  to  the  Constitution,  the  Prenidcnt  appoints  the  federal  Judges; 
but  actually,  by  virtue  of  the  custom  of  "eoralorial  couttwiy,"  mnst  of  the 
federal  olTic^rs  "  nppfiinti^d  by  the  PteMileiit  "  are  recommended  tc  him  by  the 
aciulon  of  the  states  in  which  they  arc  appointed. 
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vhom  their  legislatures  shall  send  to  the  federal  Senate. 
Fallowing  the  lead  of  Oregon,  a  number  of  stales  (Michigan, 
Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Oklahoma,  Montana)  have 
adopted  llie  ''initiative"  and  ihe  "referendum."''  In  a  word, 
llie  |jeopIe  are  beginning  to  control  their  representatives,  to 
make  government  a  service  to  the  community  at  large  instead 
of  a  protection  to  the  interests  of  a  few  enormously  weallhy 
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How  Wiflconftin  keeps  a  Watch  on  its  Conj^rcismcn 
Hiblished  record  of  votes  of  each  represcnUtivc  on  importani  biUs 


men.  The  peopje  are  determined  to  drive  business  out  of 
polidcs.  Twenty  years  ago  Senator  Ingalls  of  Kansas  de- 
clared c)'nically  that  the  purification  of  politics  was  "  an  irides- 
cent dream.''  Ta-<3ay  lliere  is  a  great  company  of  Americans 
resolved  that  the  dream  shall  become  true. 


1  By  ihe  "  initiative  "  is  meant  Dit  right  of  the  people  to  initiate  kgiabticn. 

the  petition  of  a  c<:ri^in  small  percentage  of  ihc  voters  of  the  state,  .1  siitijcct 
i«  prespnicd  to  the  Irgislututr  und  the  It^K'^'^''*"'''^  '"  oliliK^iJ  (o  \s^c  nciian  upon 
iu  The  "  r<.-fcrendiim "  provides  that  laws  pasEcd  by  the  Icgislatiirf  munt, 
upon  pcinion  of  a  percentage  of  the  wteni  of  the-  siiili;,  be  "'  rcftticd  ''  to  the  peo- 
ple fin  indoiKeincnl  or  rejecliua.  Tlius.by  these  two  popular  prov1flion<(,  there  is 
no  itibjccl  on  which  the  Icgitbture  can  pcrmarendy  refuac  to  ukc  action  if  the 
pco{4c  dcsiro  it,  and  no  law  that  it  can  pcrmancnlly  regiitter  ou  the  recirrdi  of  tlie 


83B,  Ttio  in-  A  little  group  of  men  in  C\ingress,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen 
the*^iUii"  senators  and  a  score  of  representatives,  h^yc  set  themselves 
patten "  resolutely  to  the  task  of  reforming  the  Republican  party.  They 
are  callfd  the  "  insui^cnts.''  They  have  opposed  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Taft  for  its  failure  to  redeem  the  prei-Iection 
pledge  to  lower  the  tariff,'  for  dropping  the  clauses  in  the  Taft 
Administration  Railroad  Bill  which  would  give  the  govemmmt 
the  power  lo  determine  the  true  value  of  the  railroads  and  to 
control  their  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  (p.  543,  note  i),  fcH' 
retaining  in  the  cahint^t  3  SecrL-tary  of  the  Inferior  who  was 
strongly  suspected  of  having  been  connected  with  scandals  in  the 
sale  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Northwest,  and  for  general  in- 
difference lo  reforms  for  which  the  counir)'  is  ready  and  anxious. 
They  have  forced  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  "  Uncle  Joe  " 
Cannon,  off  the  Rules  Committee,  where  he  practically  domi- 
nated Congress,  and  have  intrusted  the  formulation  of  the 
rules  of  procedure  of  the  House  to  a  committee  of  fifteen 
elected  by  the  members  themselves.'  They  have  accused  Presi- 
dent Taft  of  weakly  surrendering  lo  Cannon,  Aldricb,  and  the 
"  standpatters "  *  generally,  in  order  to  preserve  harmony  in 
the  Republican  ranks.  The  standpatters  regard  the  insurgents 
as  a  group  of  hot-headed  agitators,  traitors  to  ihe  Republican 
party,  demagogues  who  will  soon  lire  of  the  thankless  job  of 

state  if  Hit  peopk  oppose  it.  The  "  recall,"  or  the  dis^missal  of  a  legislator  front 
his  sent,  is  a  atilk  more  eifcctivc  measure  nf  populsT  cnnirnl  now  liemg  demontlBd 
liy  the  radicals  in  many  £tatc«,    U  is  practiced  in  a  number  of  city  govcmmenU. 

■  The  1*31)11  c-A  Id  rich  Bill  of  1909  reduced  6;+  rates,  increased  aio,  and  Icfi 
J 150  unL-hunged.  That  it  was  ntil  a  fulfillmpnl  of  tlit  platform  promise  of  iqoS 
lo  "  reviKc  the  tntiff  downw.ird  "  was  practically  admitted  by  l*resideiit  Taft  wfhen 
he  wrote,  in  a  mcraoranduin  accompanying  his  signature  of  the  bill,  Augtjsi  5, 
1909,  "  The  bill  is  not  a  perfect  taiiR  bill  or  a  com[^ete  camplianoe  with  ibo 
proinlaira  made,  atricrily  interpreted." 

a  See  above,  p.  546,  note  I. 

'Ttc  word  ■'aiardpnilcr"  is  borrowed  from  the  slung  of  the  gime  of  jjokcr, 
where  "to  itand  p.it"  mtars  to  l>c  satisfied  with  the  cards  one  holds.  Tlic 
Kcpublitan  standpniicrs  nic  wilhng  to  rely  fur  their  support  by  the  voters  oa 
what  the  party  hoA  accomplished  (the  successful  war  against  Spain,  the  oigani- 
xation  of  our  forciyn  colonic*,  the  rciuni  of  business  pi-ospcrity),  instead  of 
making  promises  for  the  future. 
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ItickiriK  against  the  organization.  But  many  judicious  ctitics  see 
in  them  ihe  nucleus  of  a  new  progressive  party,  whose  mission 
ia!l  be  the  deliverance  of  our  government  from  the  domination 
>f  the  trusts  as  the  tnission  of  the  new  Republican  party  of  a 
ilf  century'  ago  was  the  deliverance  of  the  government  from 
ic  domination  of  the  encroachins  slave  power, 

Nowhere  is  the  movement  for  the  puriftcation  of  politics  859.'  *^«" 
lore  marked  thnn  in  ihe  government  of  our  dties.  A  genern-  cities' 
n  ago  our  most  sympathetic  foreign  critic,  the  distinguished 
nglish  statesman  and  author  James  Bryce,  declared  in  his 
mous  work  "''J'he  American  Commonwealth  "  that  municipal 
vemment  was  the  one  conspicuous  failure  of  depocraty  in 
America.  Our  own  public  men  were  obliged  .sadly  to  echo  his 
words.  For  our  cities  were  in  the  hands  of  rings  and  bosses, 
ho  rubbed  their  treasuries,  sc|uandercd  their  taxes,  sold  their 
e>flfice.s,  and  woefully  neglected  their  health,  cleanliness,  education, 
and  reputation,  Kvery  now  and  then  a  city  would  rise  in  a  spasm 
>l  indignation  and  "turn  the  rascals  out"  for  a  year  or  two. 
Bui  the  forces  of  reform  were  unorganized  and  intermittent, 
while  the  forces  of  corruption  were  tlioroughty  organized  and 
unrelaxing.  And  the  latter  won.  "The  shame  of  the  cities"' 
ntinued  to  be  the  reproach  of  the  country. 

But  a  decided  change  came  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  880.  com- 
ntuiy.  A  flood  devastated  Galveston,  Texas,  in  September,  tnmtnt'^ 
1900,  and  the  people  intrusted  the  management  of  their  city 
during  its  rebuilding  to"  a  committee  of  experts.  The  economies 
the  city  treasury  and  the  efTicacy  of  the  administration  were  so 
astonishing  that  other  cities  began  to  study  (lalvcston  as  a 
Item  for  municipal  organization.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  took 
lead,  and  carefully  developed  a  plan  of  "  commission  govern- 
ment "  which  scores  of  cities  in  our  country  have  followed. 
ITie  people  govern,  according  10  the  Dcs  Moines  plan,  and  not 


E 


'  The  title  of  s  book  by  I.Jiicoln  StciTcna  (ir)04)  revealing  ihc  iinspcaknble 
ipticn  of  die  govenvMout  of  several  of  <nii  largest  dtiet  {Minneapolu, 
It.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Sim  Vnatiico). 
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the  corrupt  rin^-  The  boss  is  tletlironed.  No  franchise  can  be 
granted  by  the  city  council  without  the  people's  consent. 
Every  ordinance  requiring  the  expenditure  of  the  city's  money 
must  be  publicly  pasted  for  a  wctik  before  action  is  taken  on 
it,  aiid  a  petition  signed  by  a  certain  percentage  of  the  voters 
can  compel  its  reference  to  a  public  vote.  The  commissioners, 
alriermcn,  and  counciimen  are  selected  directly  by  the  people, 
without  the  inten.-eniion  of  any  caucus  or  party  machine  or  con- 
vention. Each  of  the  commissioners,  usually  five  in  number,  is 
rcsp<msible  for  some  department  of  the  cfiv  government  (public 
affairs,  finance,  public  safety,  streets  and  improvements,  parks 
and  public  works).  No  city  officer  can  be  interested  in  any  con- 
tract witli  the  city  or  any  corporation  serving  the  city  (as  water- 
works, street-car  lines,  telephones,  lighting  plants).  All  officers 
arc  subject  to  removal  at  any  lime  by  the  vote  of  the  people 
Hy  midsummer,  191 1,  over  one  hundred  American  cities,  includ- 
ing the  great  metrapolis  of  Boston,  had  adopted  the  commission 
plan  of  city  government ;  and  the  unanimous  testimony  is  that 
immense  improvements  have  resulted  from  it.  Debts  are  wiped 
out,  streets  are  cleaned,  new  schools  and  parks  are  opened,  taxes 
are  reduced,  and  the  people's  money,  instead  of  going  into  the 
[jockels  of  the  "  boodler  "  and  the  "grafter,"  is  being  spent  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  people  voted  to  have  it  spent* 

Besides  the  reformers  who  look  to  a  vigilant  enforcement  of 
the  law  tu  ''  curb  the  trusts"  and  purify  our  politics,  thcTC  is  a 
small  but  increasing  body  of  men  who  'believe  that  our  entire 

I  The  imAcnse  and  constanlty  ^FowiTig  importance  of  good  govcmmcm  for 
our  cities  may  be  milijxd  from  a  few  suiititics.  While  thr  p<>puiaito)i  of  our  i-oun- 
tiy  at  large  mcre:i^rd  i8-fold  during  (he  Um  cerniry,  the  popubtion  ef  our  cttiei 
iitcieascd  iiS-fold.  In  \V;uhinglon's  d^y  only  one  thinieUi  of  aur  pofiubitun 
lived  in  cities;  now  over  one  third  of  our  90,000,000  are  inhabinuits  of  dues, 
and  (lie  six  largest  cities  of  our  toumi)-  coniiiiii  about  10,000,000  ])i;i>plL-.  Tlie 
loul  indebtcdneis  of  our  dti«£  is  St, 400,000.00:),  —  a  sum  greater  than  the  debt 
«(  llic  United  States.  New  York  City  aJanc  (rated  by  the  census  of  jgio  at 
4,766/100)  h.is  a  population  as  large,  and  wealth  twenty  times  as  grrat,  as  ell  the 
tbinccD  colonics  combined  had  in  177$.  Hfl  property  valuation  (£6,800,000,000)  ts 
greater  than  that  of  all  ihc  states  west  of  lh<-  MisKoiiri  Kivrr.  ItKsubwoy.  surbce, 
■od  clcfaled  lines  any  more  passengers  annually  th^n  ail  the  itcam  railroads  in 
America. 
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idwstrial  and  pnlitical  system  must  be  changed  if  we  are  not 
I  become  a  iiaiion  of  slaves^  conlroUcd  by  a  few  niullimillion aires, 
^'his  party  bears  the  name  of  "Socialist,"  because  it  believes 
lat  our  national  wealth  should  be  '"'  socialized  "  ;  that  is.  owned 
by  society  at  large  and  operated  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
>ple.  To  expect  to  check  the  power  of  the  trusts  over  our 
politics,  our  courts  of  justice,  and  the  lives  uf  our  twenty  millions 
of  wage  earners,  while  leaving  these  saane  trusts  in  [xissession 
3f  the  means'  and  instruments  of  the  country's  wealth  (its  land, 
its  traiisparlaiiun  systems,  its  coal,  oil,  and  lumber  fields,  ils  fac- 
tories and  machinery.'),  is  as  foolish,  say  the  Socialists,  as  to  ex- 
to  stxip  a  river  fed  from  a  thousand  springs,  by  building  a 
(.dam  across  iJie  middle  of  its  course.  We  must  sodalize  these 
[tneans  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  our  wealth.  They 
lust  be  owned  or  managed  by  the  government  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  people  rather  than  by  a  few  men  for  the  reaping 
of  enormous  profits. 

Socialism  cannot  be  explained  in  a  paragraph.  It  is  as  diffi-  862.  8oci»]- 
ult  to  define  ns  religion,  for,  like  religion,  it  means  widely  a!i8un"r-    ' 
iffcrent   things   to  different  people,  and   is  ver)-  largely  an  "^""^  ^^  ^" 
Lspiration.   It  has,  however,  been  commonly  and  unjustly  con-  una  &iiu 
fused  in   the   popular  mmd   with   anarchism,  which   seeks  to 
abolish  government,  and  oinimunism,  which  seeks  to  abolish 
jrivatc  property.   It  has  also  been  unjustly  associated  in  the 
)puiar  mind  with  violence,  revolution,  and  a  hateful  war  of 
^tiie  poor  against  the  rich  —  largely,  perhaps,  because  many  of 
the  foreigners  who  have  been  prominent  in  the  Socialist  party 
have  come  from  lands  where  the  torch,  the  bomb,  and  the 
dagger  seem  the  only  weapons  against  despotism.    But  in  this 
country  the  ballol,  freely  put  into  the  hands  of  practically  every 
man,  is  the  weapon  for  peaceful  revolution ;  and  on  the  ballot 
the  Socialist  party  depends.    Its  vote  when  it  first  entered  the 
^presidential  contest,   in    189a,  was  21,164.    ^^    1908   it  cast 
423.969  votes.   The  common  objections  to  Socialism  —  that  it 
would  discourage  all  incentive  to  progress,  destroy  all  initiative 
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in  business,  ix-ducc  all  men  lo  a  common  humdrum  We!  of 
inferioriry,  break  up  tlie  home,  and,  in  the  words  of  t'residmt 
Butler  of  Columbia  University,  ''wreck  the  world's  ciTicicncy 
for  the  purpose  of  redistributing  (he  world's  discontent  *'  —  have 
been  fully  discussed  in  the  writin){s  of  the  modem  advocates 
of  Socialism.' 

I'he  late  Mark  Hanna,  the  verj-  Incarnation  of  the  spirit  of 
capital  dominating  politics,  declared  iJiat  ihe  old  parly  lines  be- 
tween l3cmoiTat.s  and  Republicans  were  being  obHteratcd,  and 
that  the  struggle  in  this  country  was  soon  to  come  between 
Socialism  and  capitalism ;  and,  in  fac(,  the  present  insurgent 
movement  actually  has  in  its  prngram  many  of  the  demands 
of  the  .Socialist  part)'.  Individualism  was  the  watchword  of 
ihc  nineteenth  century;  coopcnition  wHll  Imi  the  motto  of  the 
[^veniieth.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Ihe  great  body  fif  American 
jdtizens,  with  their  high  average  of  intelligence,  their  native 
^afcrtncss,  and  splendid  standards  of  industry,  will  long  allow 
one  tenth  of  their  number  to  stagnate  in  abject  poverty,*  their 
workers  to  produce  in  ahtindance  the  food  and  clothing  of 
which  they  get  a  miserably  meager  share,  ajid  their  little  chil- 
dren (the  hope  uf  the  next  generation)  to  be  maimed  and 
stunted  in  labnr  night  and  day  in  factories,  milLs,  and  mines,  in 
order  that  a  few  more  hundred  million  dollars  may  be  distributed 
in  dividends  to  the  few  fortunate  peviple  who  own  such  a  large 
part  of  the  wealth  of  our  land. 

Besides  these  serious  political  and  industrial  questions  that  face 
our  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  century,  there  are  other 
problems  growing  out  of  our  relations  to  inferior  races.  We 
have  assumed  the  government  of  about  S.ooo.ooo  oriental  and 

iSee  H.  fl.WelU,  New  World*  for  Old  (1907);  John  Spai^o.  Socialwm 
(iqo6) ;  W.  T>  Ghent,  Man  and  Class  (igoif) :  Morris  Hillqiiii,  .Sncialtsm  in 
Theory  and  Practice  (1909) :  and  especially  Edmond  Kelly,  Twendcth  Century 
Socialism  (1910). 

s  Mr.  Kofaert  Hunter  bi  his  work  entJiled  "  Poverty"  (1904}  ahowi  that  there 
an  iQ,ooo/}oo  people  in  the  ITnited  Sutci  actually  without  the  food,  shelter, 
aod  clothing  ntxessury  to  nuike  them  eflicJent  workers  and  respectable  members 
of  our  great  social  republic 
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Latin-American  pe(3p]e  in  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico,  with 
•the  rt'sporisibility  for  the  orderly  conduct  of  2,000,000  more  in 
Cuba.    What  we  have  done  for  lliesc  people  has  alicady  been 
[briefly  described,  hut  how  great  demands  they  are  going  to  make 
on  our  purse  and  our  puticnL-e  wc  do  not  yet  know.   It  is  clear 
'that  their  education  in  democracy,  thdr  defense  and  develop- 
ment, must  be  very  imponant  concerns  for  us,  influencing  our 
politics  considerably, 
^ft      Within  otir  borders  wc  have  a  race  problem  more  serious  865.  The 
^"  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.     The  negroes  fomi  ^^  *"* 

about  one  half  ihc  population  of  our  Southern  slates.  Since 
^m  their  emancijiaiion  fifty  years  ago  ihey  have  made  considerable 
^"  progress ' :  but  still  tbey  are.  as  a  race,  far,  perhaps  centuries, 
behind  the  whites  in  civilization.  How  these  two  races  are  to 
^H  live  together  in  our  .Southland  is  a  great  problem.  Some  Southern 
^■^  leaders  unfortunately  still  advocate  the  stern  repression  and  even 
the  terrorization  of  the  negro.  Not  only  would  they  keep  the 
colored  race  enlirely  out  of  politics,^  but  they  would  force  it  to 
remain  uneducated  and  inefficient.  "  Money  spent  for  public 
liools  for  the  negro,'*  said  Governor  Vardanian  of  Mississippi 
1908.  ''is  rubbery  of  the  white  man  and  a  waste  upon  the 
negro,"  'J'he  same  spirit  encourages,  or  at  leas:  regards  with 
complacent  indifference,  the  denial  of  civic  jusLice  to  the  negro, 
and  permits  the  South  to  be  disgraced  by  Ivnchings  and  race 
riots.  On  the  other  side  are  a  group  of  noble  Southern  gentle- 
Tien  who  realize  that  neither  cruelty  nor  repression  is  going  to 
make  a  good  dtizen  of  the  nt^ro;  that  the  health  and  peace 

'  Illiteracy  amnrK  tlir  negroir*  decretwcd  froin  70  per  cent  m  18S0  to  44  per 

tcrni  in  1900.   The  weallh  of  l^jc  neeroca  to-day  is  catimalcd  at  over  Sjor>,ooo^oo. 

They  owned  or  rented.  746,717  farms  in  1905,  containing  Hltogethcr  some  jS,ooo,- 

ocM)  acrt*,  or  rttmble  the  area  ul  Scotland.    'I'hcy  hnve  over  30  banks,  besides 

building^-lcian  cumpaniea,  insurancv  companies,  and  mutual  aid  societies.  There 

arc  nearly  2000  negro  i>hysicinn«  ;ind  xurgeons  in  the  United  ^tatex.  aitd  1,600,000 

negroes  (about  tnie  half  thnitc  of  idtnol  ;ige)  are  enrulled  in  tlie  (jublic  schools. 

*  We  luvc  already  discussed  ihc  Rccoostrxiction  program  of  ihc  North,  which 

put  tht-  ballot  into  tivr  hands  of  the  utterly  unfit  negro  )uM  cnumciimtcci  from 

ibcmbge  (p.j»5),  end  bnvc  roiicpd  ihc  Vi-ays  in  which  the  South  has  nulliHcd 

lllie  Fourleeiitli  and  Fifteenlb  aniendinenta  (p.JJo.  note  1), 


^v  rer 
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and  progress  of  ihe  South  depend  upon  the  education  to  their 
greatest  eflficiency  of  both  ihc  races  wiliiin  its  borders ;  and 
that,  while  the  races  must  always  be  kept  distinct  socially,  the 
dominance  of  the  white  man  can  and  must  be  the  dominance 
of  the  elder  and  stronger  brother  who  educates,  protects,  and 
encourages  the  weaker. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  progress  of  the  South  in  the 
last  generation  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  our 
history.    Since  1880  its  railroad  mileage  has  increased  from 


«iMJ 


A  Group  of  Immignnts 

40,000  to  70,000  miles,  the  capital  in  its  cotton  mills  from 
$21,000,000  to  5281,000,000,  the  value  of  its  manufactures 
from  $457,000,000  to  $2,675,000,000,  of  its  food  products 
from  §660,000,000  to  $2,550,000,000.  and  of  its  exports  from 
$264,000,000  to  ;S6 19,000,000.  Apd  siil!  its  reserves  of  timber, 
coal,  and  iron  ore  arc  enormous.  LThc  South  needs  the  labor  of 
ihe  ne^o/  The  prolongation  of  race  hatred  can  bring  her  only 
detriment  and  sorrow. 
866.  immi-  Finally,  a  third  phase  of  the  race  problem  which  confronts 
rw«  problem  tbe  t'luted  States  al  the  openinjj  of  the  new  century  is  immi- 
gration.   It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  immigration  has 
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n  a  race  problem.  LKcfort;  1880  over  four  fifths  of  all  ihe 
immigrants  lo  the   United  States  were  from  Canada  and  the 

^■northern  countries  of  Europe,  which  were  allied  to  us  in  blood, 

^^ language,  customs,  religion,  .iTid  pnlitical  ideas.  They  were  a 
most  welcome  addition  lo  our   population,  especially  in   the 

^development  of  the  great  farm  lands  of  the  West.  'I'hcy  ass'imi- 
laled  rapidly  with  our  people,  chcrisht-d  our  free  institutions, 
and  in  the  second  gcTieralion  became  the  most  American  of 

H  Americans.  But  since  1880  a  steady  change  has  been  going 
on  in  the  character  of  our  immigration.  The  Germans,  Irish, 
Swedes,  and   Knglish  arc  being  replaced   by  the^Hungarians, 

B  Poles,  Russians^falfans,  arid^6lTicf^5Eoplcs~7ir  southern  and 
eastern  Europe.V  Each  year  brings  a  million  af  them  —  more 
than  the  total  number  of  coIonisUi  that  came  to  this  country 

H  between  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  and  the  American  Revo- 
lution. I^Ioreover,  (hey  no  longer  come  impelled  by  the  de-sire  to 
build  up  new  homca  in  the  new  land,  hut  arc  brought  over  by 
|the  agents  of  steamship  companies  and  large  corporations  and 
set  to  work  in  great  gangs  und^r  "  paclrones,"'  or  bosses.  Their 
ilow  siaiidaids  of  living  lend  10  reduce  wages,  and  their  con- 
tion  in  the  slums  of  the  great  cities  makes  breeding  places 
for  disea.se  and  offers  the  unscrupulous  politician  cheap  votes 
with  which  to  debauch  the  city  government^ 


I 


I  The  follawfnK  tabic,  adapted  from  Adiimti  and  >umncr,  t.abor  Pmblt'Tna, 
73,  allow*  lite  c!)iini|[v  in  the  character  ot  out  immiBTalion. 
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'Ir   1900  the  foreign  bom  ronstitiitcd  j6.i  per  ocnl  of  the  total  of  our  city 
ipubtion,  antl  cnly  f).\  prr  L-rnl  uf  imr  cuunliy  and  loit-n  populuiiun.    In  New 
York  764  per  cent  of  the  inh^iunls  were  of  foreign  parentage:  in  Chicago, 
77.4  per  cent;  In  IJoston,  71.2  per  cent.    In  (he  Itancotic  School  in  Bosion  ihcro 
were  uver  1000  Hebrew  and  Italian  thildiKn  ami  only  iio  Amerii;nnH. 
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We  are  alive  to-day  to  the  dangers  of  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion. Our  laws  are  framed  both  to  protect  American  labor 
against  the  cheap  contract  gang  labor  of  the  imported  immi- 
grants, and  to  insure  sound  citizenship  in  our  republic.  Qlie 
convict,  the  pauper,  the  anarchist,  the  lunatic,  the  diseased,  and 
the  destitute  are  no  longer  allowed  to  enter  our  port|2  A  head 
tax  of  $4  on  each  immigrant  (included  by  the  steamship  com- 
pany in  his  passage  money)  goes  to  make  up  a  fund  to  jiay 
the  expenses  of  deporting  the  unfit ;  while  a  fine  of  $ioo  against 
the  steamship  line  that  brings  in  a  diseased  immigrant  makes  the 
health  inspectors  on  the  ocean  liners  more  painstaking  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  tjhe  whole  question  of  immigration  is 
summed  up  in  this  :  Can  we  assimilate  and  mold  into  citizenship 
the  millions  who  are  coming  to  our  shores,  or  will  they  remain 
an  ever-increasing  body  of  aliens,  an  undigested  and  indigestible 
element  inour  body  politic,  and  a  constant  menace  to  our  free 
institutions  .y* 

The  constant  criticism  directed  against  us  by  foreign  nations 
is  that  America  is  the  land  of  dollars,  and  that  we  care  little  for 
the  encouragement  of  letters,  art,  science,  and  scholarship.  This 
criticism  is  in  a  measure  true,  and  in  a  measure  false  and  due 
to  a  misconception.  It  is  true  that  the  development  of  our 
almost  fabulous  resources  of  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  as 
we  have  advanced  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  has  occupied  the 
lion's  share  of  our  energies;  and  that  the  great  "captains  of 
industry  "  have  received  more  notice  than  great  scholars  or 
artists.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  our  foreign  critics  have 
failed  to  realize  how  much  encouragement  education  has  re- 
ceived in  this  country,  because  our  government  does  not,  like 
most  of  the  European  governments,  concern  itself  directly  with 
the  schooling  of  the  nation.  That  is  left  to  state  and  local 
authorities.  So  that  while  our  national  government  spends  less, 
our  people  actually  spend  more  per  capita  for  education  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  The  public  school  is  a  revered 
institution  in  America,  on  which  is  spent  from  25  to  50  per  cent 


of  the   revenues  of  some  of  our  New   England  and   Middle 
Western  communities.' 

From  the  foundation  uf  our  nation  there  have  been  diver-  869.  pater- 
gcnl  opinions  as  to  the  scope  of  government  in  the  affairs  Lif  the  Hier^a" 
people. —  whether  it  sliould  simply  confine  JLself  to  itu:  prutec- 
tion  of  life,  liberty-,  and  property,  or  should  actively  engage  in 
the  promotion  of  industry,  the  encouragement  of  morals,  and 
the  edui:aiion  of  the  people.    Fourteen  European  governments 
^^protect  women  and  children  from  night  work  and  excessive 
^Ruurs  of  day  work.    Germany,  through  its  institution  of  state  Jn- 
^■Buranoe,  cares  for  1 00,000  children  a  year  by  pensioning  widowed 
^Btnothers.   This  kind  of  legislation  is  called  "  paternalism,"  for 
^^it  puts  the  sUite  in  a  paternal,  or  fatherly,  relation  to  the  citizen. 
Our  own  government  has  alway.s  had   some  elements  of  pa- 
ternalism.   Tlie  protective  tariff,  for  example,  has  encouraged 
American  industries.   'I'he  national  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Law 
of    1906   was  passed  to  safeguard  the  health  of  our  people. 
President  Taft  has  recently  su^ested  the  creation  of  "a 
national  bureau  of  health."  Such  an  insdtution  would  doubtless 
secure  national  laws  prohibiting  the  stupid  inhumanity  of  child 
^■labor,'  safeguarding  the  lives  of  workers  in  our  mines  and  on 

1  The  i>ublic-sd)onl  bilk  of  the  American  people,  paid  entirely  out  of  local 
taxation,  amaunta  to  some  $$00,000,000  a  year.  Wc  have  500,000  teiictiera 
iiwinirtirg  18,000.000  children.  tVivatc  contribiMion*  to  coilcyi**  and  higher 
ineututivTis  of  rcnnruh  aic  liberal  in  America.  Between  1^90  and  1900,  $ioo,> 
ono.oou  «re(c  (liin;iltfd  Uy  Jiilin  I).  Korkefelltfr,  SriiatLir  Inland  StanfuTd,  Andrew 
Ciime^e,  A.  j.  I  Jrcxcl,  .^clh  I-ow,  and  oOicrs  to  the  catue  of  higher  eduiution. 

^  .\rconiing  to  chc  census  of  1900  ihcrc  wore  over  70ff/>oo  children  under 
eistccn  years  woikitig  in  ihr  miiics,  milk,  factorieK,  and  Bweatshups  of  the  (.'nired 
States.  John  Spargo.  in  hi*  "  Biiier  Cry  of  the  Children.,''  tell*  o(  dgar  factories 
in  New  Jersey  find  P(rnnxylvanianickn.imed"kindcrgaricnB"bcc«ufre  of  the  great 
number  of  lilllt-  children  i-mploved  In  litem.  He  found  diildren  othtxanditeven 
working  at  a  a,m.  canning  vegeLiblea  in  the  factories  of  New  York  state. 
Mo*t  of  the  nates  have  child-bbor  laws,  but  they  are  nut  enforced.  In  the 
South,  where  conditions  arc  the  worat,  only  one  state  (Konh  ('arohna)  has  a 
labor  conuniuion.  and  frequently  theie  is  no  inspection  of  the  factories  whatever, 
to  see  whether  the  laws  arc  being  viobtcd  or  not.  An  investigator  in  Augusta, 
fieorgia,  found  5116  children  under  twelve  years  of  nge  working  in  eight  mills  in 
June,  t^oo,  fine  ()lij-!iiciAn  testified  m  ampulaling  the  fiiiKers  i>(  over  100  children, 
who«c  little  hands  had  been  caught  in  the  rapid  niachUicry  of  the  cotton  miUl. 
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our  railroads,'  and  prescribing  conditions  under  which  many 
dangerous  ur  exhausting  industries  should  be  conducted. 

I'ublic  opinion  constantly  acts  on  tlie  government,  draw- 
ing into  the  field  of  legislation  new  subjects.  'ITie  tUave  power 
fought  for  years  against  the  introduction  into  Congress  of  any 
measure  restricting  its  extension.  The  railroads  and  corpora- 
lions  opposed,  as  "  unheard  of,"  the  meddling  of  the  govern- 
ment with  their  ''  business,"  So  when  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
checking  the  waste  of  our  nation's  manhood  by  strong  drink,  and 
of  our  nation's  substance  by 
the  construction  of  battleships 
costing  Ji2, 000,000  or  more 
shall  have  grown  m  its  full 
strength,  wc  may  see  the  sa- 
loon foHow  the  slave  black 
into  Dblivion  and  the  millions 
now  spent  on  engines  of  de- 
struction devoted  to  the  erad- 
ication of  disease  and  the 
enlightenment  of  the  mind. 

The  problems  of  a  democ- 
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ontdsmocrtey  i"*»<7  ^i"^*  ^^'^^  changing  to  meet 
the  developing  needs  and  the 
unfolding  ideals  of  the  people. 

Our  problem  in  America  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  centurj- 
is  no  longer  that  of  George  Washington's  day,  —  to  establish 
the  forms  and  powers  of  a  republican  government ;  nor  that  of 
Andrew  Jackson's  day,  —  to  admit  to  a  full  share  in  that  govern- 
ment the  srurdy  manhood  of  the  nation;  nor  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  day,—  to  save  the  life  of  the  Union  while  cutting  from 
it  the  cancer  of  slavery* ;  nor  that  of  William  McK-inlcy's  day,  — 
to  introduce  the  United  States  among  the  nations  which  are  to 


Kreaker  T^nys  at  Work  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Mines 


1  In  iqo?  <ivcr  ftihta  workers  were  killed  in  minrs.  and  each  year  about  So.ooo 
employees  arc  killed  or  injured  on  uur  railroads,  cbicHy  tlmiu;;!)  lack  of  mfety 
appliunoes. 
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control  the  destinies  of  the  undeveloped  races  of  the  worid. 
To-day  we  arc  rich,  united,  powerful.  But  the  very  material 
prosperity  which  is  our  boast  menaces  the  life  of  our  dcmocxaLy. 
The  power  of  money  threatens  to  choke  the  power  of  Liw. 
The  spirit  of  gain  is  sacrificing  to  its  insatiable  greed  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  and  the  very  life  of  the  toilers  of  the  land — 
even  the  joyous  years  of  lender  childhood.  Unless  we  are  to 
sink  into  ignoble  slavery  or  fall  a  prey  to  horrid  revolution,  the 
manhood  of  the  nation  must  rise  in  its  moral  strength  to  restore 
our  democratic  institutions  to  the  real  control  of  the  people,  to 
assert  the  superiority  of  men  over  machines,  and  the  value 
of  a  brotherhood  of  social  cooperation  and  mutual  goodwill 
above  the  highest  statistics  of  commercial  gain.  Our  noble  mis- 
sion is  still  to  realize  the  promise  of  the  immortal  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  that  ''  government  of  the  people,  by  the 

^H  The  SpaniBh  War  and  the  Philippines:  J.  I{.  \ .KXKii^, Amerita  as  a 
IVarlJ  Pcipfr  (Ameritan  Nation  Series},  thnps.  i-?t  ;  .■\.  C.  CtJOLrOGe, 
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Long.  7%t  Neu)  Amtrienu  Xavy,  chapK.  v-xii;  11.  T.  Pkck,  T^oenty 
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A    DECLARATION   BY   THE    REFRESENTATIVKS    OF   THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  IN   CONGRESS 

ASSEMFILED 

Whrn,  In  Uie  course  of  huinan  events,  il  becomes  necessary  for 
one  people  to  cii-ssolvc  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers  of  the  rarth,  the 
scparare  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God  entitle  them,  a.  decent  respect  to  the  opiniuns  of  mankind  re- 
quires that  ihcy  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  Ihem  to  the 
separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  That  all  men  arc  created 
equal;  thai  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able  rights ;  th;it  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  tlie  pursuit  of 
happiness.  That,  to  secure  these  rijjhts,  governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  tlieir  just  powers  irora  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned ;  that,  wlienever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  fif  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It, 
and  to  in.siitutc  a 'new  government,  laying?  its  foundation  on  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence, 
indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  aad  accordingly  all  experi- 
ence hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  while 
e\'ils  arc  suffcrabic,  Chan  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms 
to  which  they  arc  accustomed.  But  when  a  lonff  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to 
redtwe  them  under  absolute  despotism,  ic  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty, 
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10  throw  off  such  govemtnenl,  and  lo  provide  nc-w  ^irds  for  ihcJr 
future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colo- 
mes;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter 
their  former  systens  of  government  The  hislorj'  of  the  present 
King  of  Cireat  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions, all  having  in  direct  object  the  cstabhshmcnt  of  an  absolute 
tyranny  over  these  slates.  To  prove  this,  lut  facts  be  submitted  to 
a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  ncces- 
sarj'  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and 
pressing  importance,  unle&s  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his 
assent  should  be  obtained;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly 
neglected  to  attend  to  thtm. 

He  has  rcfu-Hcd  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
districts  of  people,  -unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of 
representation  in  the  legislature,  — a  right  inestimable  to  ihem.  and 
formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncora- 
fgrtable,  and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for 
the  sole  {Tlirpose  of  fatiguing  Ihem  into  compliance  with  his  measure. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing, 
with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  llie  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause 
others  to  be  elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of 
annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise; 
the  Slate  remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of 
invasions  from  without  and  convulsions  within. 

He  lias  endeavored  lo  prevent  the  population  of  these  states;  for 
that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners, 
refusing  to  pxss  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  rais. 
ing  tlie  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  bis 
assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of 
tlicir  ofTices.  and  the  ainount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  st-nt  hither  swarms 
of  olHccrs  to  harass  our  people  and  cat  out  their  substance. 
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DechratioH  of  Indt'pettdaure 

He  has  kept  ainong  us  in  times  of  peace,  standing  amiics,  without 
the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  Independent  of,  and  supe- 
rior to,  [he  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign 
to  our  conslituLions  and-  unacknowledged  by  our  la\vs,  giving  his 
assent  to  liieir  acts  of  pretended  legislation  ; 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us; 
For  protectiiig  thcni,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any 
murders  which  ihey  should  toinmit  on  the  inhabitfints  of  these  stales ; 
^H     For  rutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
^H     For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ; 
^H     For  dcprivijig  us,  in  many  aiaes,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury ; 
^"      For    transporting   us   beyond    seas,    to   be   tried    for   pretended 
offenses; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring 
province,  establishing  therein  au  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarg- 
ing its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  It  at  once  an  example  and  fit  in- 
-_  Strunicnt  for  inlroducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies; 
^B     For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws, 
~and  altering,  fundamentally,  the  forms  of  our  governments; 

For  suspending  our  own  legisiaiures,  and  declaring  themselves 
invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

1-Je  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  bis 
protection  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  our  towns, 
j       and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercertaries 
'       to  complete  the  works  of  dcatli.  desolation,  and  tyranny  already  bc- 
I       gun  with  circumstance-s  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  parallck-d  in  the 
most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unwonhy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 
He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high 
aeas,.to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners 
of  Iheir  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands- 
He  has  excited  domestic  insurrection   among  us,   and  has  en- 
deavored to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless 
I        Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  ati  undistinguished 
destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 
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In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  peiitioned  for  redress 
in  the  most  humble  terms ;  our  rcpcratcd  pciiliuns  havr  been  answered 
only  by  repeated  injury.  A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  ntarkcd 
by  eveiy  act  which  iinay  define  a  tjrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  rulor  of  i 
free  people. 

Nur  have  we  been  wauling  in  our  attenrions  to  our  tiritish  breth- 
ren,  VVc  have  warned  ihem,  (rom  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their 
legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  Wc  have 
iL'Tiiindcd  tliem  of  die  clrcumstiiiicts  uf  our  cmigratityi  and  scttlcmt-nt 
here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity; 
and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  tics  of  our  common  kindred,  to 
disavow  these  usurpations,  wliich  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  con- 
nections and  correspondence.  They,  loo,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice 
of  justice  and  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the 
ntcessity  which  denounces  our  scrpaialiori,  and  hold  Ihern,  as  we  hold 
the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amtr- 
3ca,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  tliese  colonies,  solemnly  pulv 
lish  and  declare,  That  thcfe  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be.  free  and  independent  stales;  that  Ihey  are  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  iJritish  crown,  and  that  all  political  connc»:tion  be- 
tween them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved;  and  lliat,  as  free  and  independent  states,  they  have  full 
power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  com- 
merce, and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  states  may 
of  right  do,  And,  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  re- 
liani-e  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 
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The  foregoing  Declaration  was,  by  order  of  Congress,  engrossed 
and  signed  by  the  following  members : 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
JosiAH  Bartlktt 
William  Wkipplb 
Matthbw  Thoknton 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAY 

Samubl  Adams 

John  Adams 

Robert  Treat  Fainb  • 

Elbkidgb  Gerry 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Stephen  Hopkins 
William  Ellbhy 

CONNECTICUT 
Roger  Sherman 
Samuel  Huntington  ^ 
William  Williams 
Oliver  Wolcott 

NEW  YORK 
William  Floyd 
Philip  Livingston 
Francis  Lewis 
Lewis  Morris 


John  Hancock 
new  jersey 

Richard  Stockton 
John  Withbrspoon 
Francis  Hopkinson 
John  Hart 
Abraham  Clark 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Robert  Morris 
Benjamin  Rush 
Benjamin  Frank  mn 
John  Morton 
George  Clvmbr 
James  Smith 
George  Taylor 
James  Wilson 
George  Ross 

DELAWARE 

C.e5AR  ROUNKY 

George  Read 
Thomas  M'Kban 

MARYLAND 
Samuel  Chase 
William  Paca 


Thomas  Stone 
Charles  Carroll,  of     * 

Carroll  ton 

VIRGINIA 
George  Wythe 
Richard  Henry  Lbb 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Benjamin  Harrison 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. 
Fhancis  Lightfoot  Lek 
Cartbk  Braxton 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

William  Hooper 
Joseph  Hewes 
John  Phnn 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Edward  Rutledgh 
Thomas  Hevward,  Jr. 
Thomas  Lvnch,  Jr. 
Arthur  Middleton 

GEORGIA 
Button  Gwinnett 
Lyman  Hall 
Gkorgb  Walton 


Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  Declaration  be  sent  to  the  several 
assemblies,  conventions,  and  committees,  or  councils  of  safety,  and  to 
the  several  commanding  officers  of  the  continental  troops;  that  it  be 
proclaimed  in  each  of  the  United  States,  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICA 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquiLlity,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  CuNsriTUriON  fur  the  United  States  oi  America. 

ARTICLE  I 

Section  1.  All  legislative  powers  hLTL-in  fjranted  shall  be  vested 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  Stales,  which  &haU  consist  of  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives. 

Siarr.  II.  i.  The  House  cif  Rcprcsenlalivea  shall  be  composed  of 
members  chosen  every  SLXond  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
and  ihe  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  Sute  Legislature. , 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  Rfprcscntalivc  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  sc\'cn  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
that  Siabe  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  he  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  which  may  be  included  wthin  this  Union,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding 
to  the  whole  number  tif  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  serv- 
ice for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  filths 
of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within 
three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  shall  by  law  dirccL  The  number  of  Representatives  shall 
not  exceed  one  fur  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each  Stale  shall  have 
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It  one  representative;  and  until  such  enumeration  shat]  be  made, 

ie  Slate  of  New  Hampshire  skill  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Maasa- 

•■chufietts  eipht,  Khodc  Island  and  Providence  ]*lantalions  one,  Con- 

netticut  five,    Nt^w  York  six,  New  Jersey  four,  Penasylvaiiia  eight, 

Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five.  South 

^Carolina  five,  and  Cjeorgia  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  ^tate, 
Executive  iiuthwrity  thereof  shall  issue  writs  uf  election  to  fill 

Buch  vacancies. 

5.  The  i  louse  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and 
oflicers  ;  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeitchracnt. 

Sect.  III.  r.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  he  composed 
of  two  Senators  from  each  Stale,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof, 
for  six  years  ;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediatdy  afl^r  they  shall  bt-  asscniHed  in  consequence  of 

fo^t  election,  they  shall  be  di\'iclcd  as  equally  as  may  be  into 

classes.    The  scats  of  the  Senators  of  the  fust  class  shall  be 

vacated  at  the  expir-ition  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at 

the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expira- 

^on  of  the  sixth  year,  bo  that  one  third  may  be  chosen  every  second 

year;  and  if  vacandes  happen  by  resignalion  or  otherwise,  during 

the  recess  of  the  lcgisla;ture  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may 

make  temporary  nppointmcnts  until  the  nest  meeting  of  the  It^isla- 

^_  lure,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

^H  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
^Bttic  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
^BSiates,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
^BState  for  whii'h  he  ahall  be  dioscn. 

^"      4.  The  Vice- President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of 
the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vole,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  Presi- 
dent/>r(»  icmpvre,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he 
shall  exercis<?  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

^6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  ail  iir peach ments. 
Vhen  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation. 
Vhen  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  is  tried,  the  Chief  Jusdoc 
hall  pitsidc :  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachm'em  shall  not  extend  fimher 
than  to  removal  fmcn  oifice,  and  disqualification  Lo  hold  and  enjoy 
any  oflice  of  honor,  Inisl  or  profit  under  ihe  United  States :  but  the 
party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment, 
trial,  judgment  and  punishment,  according  to  I,iw. 

Sect.  IV.  i.  The  times,  places  and  manner  uf  holding  elections 
for  Senators  and  Reproscmativcs  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State 
by  the  I^slatiire  thereof  j  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  tiic  places  of  choosing 
Senators. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and 
such  meeting  shal!  be  nn  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  tliey 
shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Sect.  V,  1.  Each  hnus«  shall  he  the  judge  of  the  dections,  re- 
turns and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majorit>'  of  each 
shali  constitute  a  quorum  to  <Io  business;  but  a  smaller  number  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  corrjiel  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  members,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  pen- 
alties, as  each  house  may  provide. 

2.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  pimisb 
its  members  for  disorderty  beha%'ior,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  two 
thirds,  expel  a  member. 

3.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from 
time  lo  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  ihdr 
judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of 
either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one  fifth  of  those 
present,  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

4.  Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  «hall.  without 
the.  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to 
any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shal!  be  sitting. 

Sect.  VI.  1.  The  Senators  and  Reprcscptanves  shall  receive  a 
compensation  for  their  semccs,  to  be  ascertained  by  law  and  paid  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  United  Slates.  They  shall  in  all  cases  except 
treason,  felony  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest 
during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses, 
and  in  going  to  and  rctuniing  from  the  same;  and  for  any  speech 
or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any 
other  place. 
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jrvalor  or  Rcprcscnt-itive  shall,  during  the  time  for  which 
he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  Office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  liavc  bc-eii  created,  or  the  ctnolu- 
ments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased,  during  such  time;  and  no 
person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member 

K^of  either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

^P  Sect.  V'll.  i.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  ReprescnUitives;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur 

Pwith  amendments  as  on  other  bills. 
2.  Kvcry  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it, 
but  if  nai  he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections  to  that  house  in  which 
il  shall  liave  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  abjections  at  large  on 
their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.    If  after  such  reconsidera- 
tion two  thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  tlie  bill,  it  shall  be 
sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it 
shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and,  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that 
house,  it  shall  become  a  law.    But  in  all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both 
houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  «n  the  jour- 
nal of  ench  house  respectively.    If  any  bill  shall  not  be  relumed  by 
the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  ha\'e 
been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if 
he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  hy  their  adjournment  prevent 
its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 
^^m      3.  Every  order,  rcsulutimi,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
^Bthe  .Senate  and  Mouse  of  Ri-prcsentativcs  may  be  necessary  (except 
^Hon  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  Pre^dent  of 
^Vtiie  United  States ;  and  beture  tbe  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be 
approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  hy  him,  shall  he  repassed  by 
^K  tu'o  thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to 
^Hthe  rules  and  (imitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 
^H    Sect.  V 1 1 1 .  The  Congress  sliall  have  power 
^V     I.  To  lay  and  roltect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  tlie  United  States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  filiall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  Stales; 
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z.  To  borrow  innrcy  on  tiie  credit  of  the  United  States; 

3.  To  reflate  commerce  with  iorcign  nations,  and  aniung  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  Iribea; 

.\.  To  establish  an  unifnnn  rule  of  natural izntioti,  and  uni- 
form laws  on  the  subjtict  of  bankruptcies  throufjhout  the  United 
States ; 

3.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  v.ihie  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin, 
and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures; 

(\  To  provide  (or  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  tlie  securities 
and  current  coin  of  the  United  States; 

y.  To  establish  post  ofHccs  and  post  roads; 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  secur- 
ing for  limited  times  co  authors  and  inventors  iJie  exrlusivc  right 
to  ihcir  respective  writings  and  discoveries  ; 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferifr  lo  ihe  Supreme  Court; 

10.  To  define  and  puniBh  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas  and  ofTirnces  against  the  law  of  nutiuns; 

1 1.  To  dechtre  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  rruikc 

rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water; 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money 
to  thai  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years; 

13.  To  provide  and  maint:un  a  navy: 

14..  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces ; 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  lite  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  rcpd  invasions; 

16.  To  provide  for  orjfanizing,  arminfrand  disci phninj;  the  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  Ihem  as  may  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respecdvely  the 
appointment  of  the  ofBccrs,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia 
according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress  ; 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whaUoever,  over 
such  district  (not  exceeding  icn  miles  square)  as  may.  by  cession  of 
particular  .States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  Ignited  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority- 
over  ail  places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the 
State,  in  which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dock-j-ards,  and  other  needful  buildings  ;  —  and 
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1 8.  To  make  all  laws  which  shnll  be  ncoe&sarj'  and  proper  for 
f:carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powcn 
vested  by  this  CorisutuUon  in  the  goveriunent  af  the  United  States, 
or  ill  any  d^parlnieni  or  office  ihcreof. 

Sect.  IX,    i.  The  migratiiin  or  importalion  of  such  persons  as 

-ftny  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall  not 

tlprohibiled  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  iSoS ;  but  a  lax  ur 

duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  $lo  for 

each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  public 
safety  may  require  il. 

3.  No  bill  of  attainder  or  fxposlfndo  law  shall  be  passed. 

4.  No  capitation,  or  other  direct,  lax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  pro- 
-portion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be 
I  taken. 

5.  No  lax  or  duly  Bhall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 
State. 

6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 
or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  o£  another:  nor 
shall  vessels  bound  to.  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  lo  enter,  dear^ 

'.or  p,iy  duties  in  another. 

7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law  ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time. 

8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States:  and 
no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall., 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  cmolu- 
tnenl.  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince, 
or  fordgn  state. 

Sect.  X.  i.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  con- 

hiederation;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  eimt 

bills  of  credit :  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  lender  in 

payment  of  di-hi-s:  pass  any  hill  of  atuiinder,  ex  post  facto  law.  or  law 

impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any  ritle  of  nobility. 

2.  No  Stale  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Corgress,  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties   on   imports  or  exports,  except   what    may   be 
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absolutely  necessary  for  executing  ils  inspection  laws:  and  the  net 
produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or 
cxpons,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  treasuiy  of  the  United  States; 
»nd  ail  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of 
the  Congress. 

3.  No  State  shall,  without,  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty 
of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into 
any  agixement  or  compact  with  another  Slate,  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  im- 
minent danger  U8  will  not  admit  of  delay. 


ARTICLE  n 

Srction  I.  I.  The  executive  power  sliall  be  vested  in  a  President 
of  ihc  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the 
term  of  four  years,  and  together  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen 
for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows  : 

2.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  I^slalure 
UlCrcof  may  direct,  a  number  of  clecturs,  tqual  to  tht:  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators  and  Keprescntatives  to  which  the  State  may  be 
entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or 
person  holding  an  office  uf  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  Stales, 
sh.'ill  he  appointed  an  elector. 

[The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  perwins,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  same  Slate  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list 
of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  uf  the  number  of  voles  for  each; 
which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  scaled  to  the  seat 
of  govemmeni  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  The  I'rcsident  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and 
the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  there  be  more 
than  one  wlio  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of 
votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately  choose 
by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President ;  and  if  nojiersoii  have  n  majority, 
then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  house  shall  in  like  manner 
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'choose  the  I'resident.  Uui  in  choosing  the  i'residcnt  ihe  voles 
shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representalJon  from  each  Slate  having 
one  vote-,  a  quorum  for  this  purj>ose  shall  consist  of  a  mtrmhcr  or 
members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  naajority  of  all  the 
States  shall  be  necessary  to  a.  choice.   In  every  case,  after  the  choice 

[iDf  the  President,  the  person  having  (he  greatest  number  of  voles  of 
ic  electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  llut  if  there  should  remaiQ 
two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from 
them  by  ballot  the  Vice-President.] 

\  3.  The  Congress  may  detennine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors, 
and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  tiicir  votes;  which  day  shall 
be  the  s.imc  throughout  the  United  States. 

4.  No  person   except  a  narural  bn.rn  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
^llnited  States,  at  the  time  oi  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall 

be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President;  neither  shall  any  persun  be 
eligible  to  that  olTice  who  shall  nut  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United 
Slates. 

5.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office  or  of  his 
death,  resiyiialioi],  or  inabilih,-  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties-of 
the  said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the 
Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  ease  of  remo^-al.  death,  resig- 
nation, or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  de- 
claring what  officer  shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall 
act  accordingly,  until  tlie  disability  be  ratioved,  or  a  President  shall 
be  elected. 

6.  The  President  shall,  at  slated  times,  receive  for  his  services, 
a  compensation,  which  shall  neilher  be  increased  nor  diminished 
during  the  period  for  which  he  sliall  have  been  elected,  and  he  ahall 
not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 

7.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation  :  —  "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  will  to  the  hwt  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales." 

Sect.  II.  1.  The  President  shall  be  commander  in  chief  of  ihc 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
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Slates,  when  called  into  tlie  actual  service  of  the  Vnitcd  Stales; 
may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  ihc  principal  officer  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments,  iipun  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties 
of  ihcir  respective  offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves 
and  piirddns  for  offences  ;jgain5l  the  United  St^Ltes,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  sliali  appoint  anibassadorg.  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  a!i  other 
oflficers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appointmenw  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law :  but 
the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appoirtmciit  of  such  inferior 
officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3,  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  gr.inting  commis- 
sions which  shall  expire  at  tlie  end  of  iheir  next  session. 

-  StiL-r.  111.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  in- 
formation of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  con- 
sideration such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient; 
he  may.  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  cither 
of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to 
the  time  of  adjournment,|  he  nmy  adjourn  ihcm  to  such  time  as  he 
shall  think  proper;  he  shall  rec«vc  ambassadors  and  other  public 
ministers;  he  shall  lake  zzxt^-  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

SEtrr.  IV.  The  President.  Vice-President  and  all  civil  officers  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment 
for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  briber)*,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE    III 

Secthin  I.  I.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Con- 
gress may  from  time  In  lime  ortlain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both 
of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during 


f»(X)d  behavior,  and  shall,  at  staled  times,  receive  for  thur  services,  a 
mpensation,  which  shall  not  be  ditriiiiished  during  Ihcir  continuance 
office. 

Sect.  11.    i.  The  judicia!  ■power  shaJl  extend  lo  all  cases,  in  law 

and  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 

mics,  and  trentles  madeor  whiL'h  sliall  be  made,  under  theii  authority; 

to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  ptiblic  ministers  and  con- 

8;  —  to  all  cases  of  sdmirally  jurisdiction;  —  to  controversies  to 

hicli  the  United  States  slmlt  be  a  party  ;  —  to  controversies  between 

Q  or  more  States ;  —  between  a  Slate  and  citizens  of  another  .Stale ; 

—  between  citizens  of  different  Slates ;  —  between  citizens, of  the  same 

tale  claiming  lands  \inder  grants  of  different  Stales,  and  between  a 

le.  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects. 

2.  In  al!  eases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  puljlic  mmisters  and 

nsiils,  and  those  in  which  a  .State  shall   be  a  p-Tity,  th<?  Supreme 

Coun  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.    In  all  the  oiher  cases  before 

mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jumdiction,  both 

as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  rejgulations 

as  the  Conp"css  shall  make. 

3-  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  idiall 
by  jury ;  antl  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said 
Crimes  shall  have  been  coinniitied :  but  when  nol  conimiHed  within 
any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  Huch  place  or  places  a.";  the  Conj^rtss 
ay  by  I.iw  h.ive  tlircvted. 
Sect.  III.  i,  Treasun  against  tiie  United  States  shall  consist 
ly  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies, 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  trca.'ion 
unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  lo  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court. 

KThc  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
n,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood, 
feiturc  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  att^nted. 
c 
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ARTICLK  IV 


Sbctios  I.    Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to 

the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State. 

Lnd  the  Congress  may  by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  it) 
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which  sudi  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the 
effet:!  thereof. 

S:;Ci'.  II.  [.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  c-nLidt:d  to  all 
privil^es  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  ihc  several  States. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  Stale  with  treason,  feluny,  or  other 
crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  annther  Slate, 
shall  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which 
he  lied,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  tlie  State  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  esi'jping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but 
shal  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due. 

SErr.  in.  I.  New  Slates  may  be  admitted  hy  the  Congress  into 
this  Union ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  States,  or  part.s  of  States,  without  the  consent 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned  as  well  ?&  of  the  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  siiall  ha\'e  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  rcgnlatiuns  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
helonpng  to  the  lJniT.ecl  Siate.t;  and  nothing  in  Ihi*  Constitution 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States, 
UT  of  any  particular  State. 

Sect.  IV.  The  United  Stales  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in 
this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each 
of  tliem  against  invasion  ;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or 
of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domcsuc  violence. 

ARTICLE  V 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it 
neeessnry,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  legislaiures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several  States, 
shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either 
case  shall  be  valid  to  all  ititentJ*  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Consti- 
tution, when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  or  by  convcntionsi  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or 
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the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress; 
provid^cd  that  no  iiiiiL-iidniL-nls  which  may  be  mado  prior  to  the  year 
one  thousand  right  hundred  and  eight  shafi  in  any  manner  affect  the 
first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and 
that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI 

1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the 
adoption  of  this  Constituiion,  shall  be  as  valid  a;^ainst  the  United 

Stales  under  this  Cons  Iri  tut  ion,  as  under  ihe  Confedeiation. 

2.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which 
shjJl  be  made,  under  the-  authority  of  tlic  Ignited  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land:  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 

■the  conlrarj'  notwitlistanding, 

3.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
members  of  the  several  Stale  les'sliUutes,  iuid  all  txeailive  and  judi- 
cial officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall 
be  bound  by  oath  or  aiTirmation,  to  support  tliis  Constitution;  but 
no  rdigiouB  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  quatification  to  any  ofRce 
or  public  trust  under  the  United  Slates. 

ARTICLK   VII 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  Stales,  shall  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  Ihe  States 
90  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  Convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  present, 

the  seventeenth  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  oyr  Lord  one 

I     thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  and  of  the  Independ' 

cnoc  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  twelfth.    In  wiiaiess 

whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 


[Signed  b)'] 


Ro  Washington 

Prtiidt  and  Dtpttty  from  Vifginio 


SOVTH  CAROLINA 

J.   Rl7n.Bt)IlB 

Charlu  Cotkwqktu 

PiNCKNIV 
C)IAItUC!l  PrHCKHBT 
I'lUKCB  BUTLSK 

OKORGIA 

WlUt.tAM   VttS 


Alten:  Wii.i.iAM  Jacxsom,  .7A^W<t>i7 
ARTICT-ES  IX  JKjDITIOX  to   AXD  AMKNDMRNT  of  THF.  CONSTTTir- 

TioN  OK  riiE  Uneted  States  ok  America,  phoi-osed  bv  Con- 
gress,   A\I3    KATIFIED    UY   THE    LEGISLATL'RES  OF  THE   SEVERAI. 

States,  Plksua.nt  to  the  Fifth  Ahticle  of  the  OruQiNAL 

CONSTITUTIOM 

Article  T.  Congress  shall  makp  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  ur  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedfini  of  speecli,  or  of  ihe  press  ;  or  the  right  of  the  ])eople 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  lo  peitiion  the  government  for  a  rcdrc&s 
of  grievances. 

AuTiCLE  n.  A  well-regulated  militia,  being  necessary  lo  the  se- 
tTurity  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms,  shall  not  hn  infringed. 

Article  III.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but 
in  a  manner  lo  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  IV.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  aecure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  cffccte,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  w.irranls  shall  issue  hut  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  aHinnation,  and  particularly 
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describing  the  p!.icc  to  be  searched,  and  tlic  pcrsuns  or  things  to 
be  Sirizcd. 

Artici-I'.  V.  Nf>  person  shall  hi?  beld  to  answer  for  a  capitd,  or 
Wherwisc  infamous  crime,  unless  on  il  preflenttnent  or  indictmcnl  of 
a  grand  jury  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or 
in  ihc  mililij,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  wiiror  public  danger; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put 
in  jeopardy  of  hfc  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  ctwnpcllcd  in  any  criminal 
ease  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  without  due  pnKCSs  of  !aw ;  nor  shall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

Article  VI.  In  all  criminal  prosecutifjns  ihe  accused  shall  enjny 
the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  nn  imp.irtia]  jury  of  the  Suite 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  dis- 
trict shall  have  been  previously  ascerlainud  by  law,  .ind  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation :  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him ;  to  have  coinpulsor)-  process  for  obtaining 
witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  as»stance  of  counsel  for  his 
defence, 

Article  V'!I.  Insuits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  contro- 
versy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be 
preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-exam- 
ined in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  common  law. 

Article  VI 1 1.  Kxces-sive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Ahticle  iX,  The  enumeration  in  the  Omslilulioii.  of  certain 
rights,  shall  not  be  constmed  lo  deny  or  disparage  others  retained 
>by  the  people. 

ARTiLiK  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Consiituiion,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  rcser\-ed  to 
Ihe  Stales  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTicr.R  XI.  The  judicial  power  of  the  Uruled  States  shall  not 
be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or 
prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  Scales  by  citizens  of  anotlier 
Stale,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

Article  XIT.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States, 
tand  vote  by  ballot  for  I'resident  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom, 


idix  11 

at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  ihenn- 
sclves;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
Preadent,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-Pres- 
ident, and  they  shall  make  tiistinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as 
I'rtaident,  anc!  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the 
number  of  votes  for  eatli,  which  lisls  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  gt>vemment  of  the  United  Stales, 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate; — the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, open  all  the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  then  be 
counted ;  —  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
President  sliall  be  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such 
majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers  not 
exceeding  three  on  the  list  nf  those  voted  for  as  PresicJenI,  the 
House  of  Rcprescniatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
PrcsidenL  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken 
by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote;  a 
quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  yf  a  member  or  members  from 
two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  chMCc.  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
not  choose  a  President  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve 
upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the 
Vice-President  shall  act  as  PreMdenl,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or 
other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President.  — The  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-I'resident,  shall  be  the  Vice- 
President,  if  suth  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  elec- 
tors appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  niajdrily,  then  from  the  two 
highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vicc-PrcM- 
dent;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  sliall  consist  of  two  thirds  of  the 
wholr  number  of  Senators,  .^nd  a  majority  of  the  whole  member  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice,  liut  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to 
the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  \'ice- President  of 
the  United  States. 

Ahtici-E  XIII.  Section  l.  Neither  sLivery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  tor  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  witliin  the  United  Siate&,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 


J 
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Seclion  2.  Congress  shall  bavc  power  to  enforce  ihis  articlt  by 
[appropriate  legislation. 

Akticli;  \1\'.  Section  I.  All  pcr.W)ns  born  or  naturalized  in  i]»c 
[United  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of 
llhe  United  Stales  and  of  the  State  wherein  tliey  reside.     No  State 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privilcgca  or 
immunilics  of  citizens  of  the  United  Suitfs ;  nor  shall  any  Stale  de- 
Fprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law;  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  cq»jal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

Section  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 

States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 

(number  of  persons  in  each  Stale,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.   But 

when  the  riRht  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  Electors  for 

President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  Kcprcsentativcs 

in  Congress,  thcr  executive  and  judicial  offictTs  of  a  Slalc,  or  the 

Lmcmbcrs  of  the  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  in- 

(ihabitants  of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  citizens 

of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation 

in  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  therein  shall 

be  reduced  in  the,  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens 

shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of 

iage  in  such  State?. 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  z  Senator  or  Representative  in 
Congress,  or  Klcctor  of  Prcadent  and  Vice-Preside nl,  or  hold  any 
[office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State, 
[who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or 
as  an  ofiiecr  of  ihc  I'nitcd  States,  or  as  a  member  of  anv  State  legis- 
lature, or  i!s  :in  execnlive  or  judicial  ufTict-r  of  any  Slate,  to  support 
I  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insur- 
rectioti  or  rebcltion  against  the  same,  or  givctt  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereof,  But  Congress  may  by  a  vote  of  two  tlxirds  of  each 
house,  remove  such  disability. 
Seclion  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States, 
authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions 
and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion, 
shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  Uiiilwl  Slates  nor  any 
Stale  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of 
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insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for 
the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave ;  but  all  such  debts,  obliga- 
tions, and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Section  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appro- 
priate legislation  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Article  XV.  Section  i.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation. 
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AbalitioniiiU,  316-33  5 ;  societies  of, 
320,  -jailin-i  ;  i(itongrcss.32i ; 
pctitian.-i  of,  322 ;  contest  over 
mails,  323.  327  :  on  annexation 
of  Texas,  3.1S  ;  strengthened  in 

1354.  384 

Acadiii,  90,  93,  9;  fill.  2 

Adams,  Charies  Kranci8,4i33ftn.  1, 
498.  ^sfy 

Adams,  John,  lestler  in  Massachu- 
setts,  izi;  loyaity  to  Knghnd. 
1 29 ;  mi<ision  to  Paris  1  50  ;  tTcats 
with  I'itl,  I  52  ;  defeats  noninler- 
cnursc,  I<J7  ;  cleclcii  President, 
200;  quarrel  with  France,  200- 
201;  pe.ice  witli  Majjrtieon.  202  ; 
defeated  by  Jefferson,  203;  rc- 
lires,  205 

Adams,  John  Quiney,  Secretary 
of  Stale.  230;  Monroe  Docirine, 
242;  on  inlcrna]  improvements. 
251;  career,  252;  presidential 
candidate  in  ■<:i24.  258;  elected 
by  th«  House,  259;  difficulties 
as  President.  2  59-266 ;  defeated 
by  Jacksnn,  266 ;  member  of 
House,  267  ;  on  Missouri,  311 ; 
fights  gag  rcsotuiiois.  322  ;  on 
Texas,  335 

Adums,  Samuel,  oration  at  I  Ur\-ard 
College,  III;  circuLir  letter. 
117;  on  Itoston  Massacre,  itS; 
CoraniiltCL'S  of  t^orrespondenec, 
121  ;  flight  to  Lexington,  134 

Age  nf  Kc.'isnii,  132 

Aguinaldo,  Kmilio.  5S2,  583 

Alahnma  claims,  498 

Ahunance,  bnttie  of,  133  ftn.  i 

Alamo,  massacre  of,  334 

Alaska,  Kimsian,  336;  boundary 
claim,  241  i  purchase  wf,  ^yy,  502 

Albany,  Dutch  post,  59 ;  Congress 
oft  96;  plan  of  union,  96 
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Aldrich,  NcUon  M..  614 

Alexander  VI,  bLll  uf,  9 

Alger.  Richard  A^  5S0  ftn.  1 

Alien  and  Sedition  Ads,  203 

Allen,  Kthan.  127 

Allison,  William  U..  518 

Ahgelt.  J.  I'.,  5fi4 

Aracndniems:XII.  lygftn.  :,204J 
I-XV,  iXo.  iSi;  Xir,  259:  I, 
321;  proposed  on  slavery,  418 
ftn,  I  XHI,  474;X1V,  4S3,  48^; 
v-vr,  480 

America,  discovery,  3-y  ;  naming. 
11-13 

American  Association,  izz 

Ameiican  System.  294,  536 

AmcB,  Fisher.  609 

AmhcrM,  Jeffrey,  loi,  t02 

Anaecnda  policy,  456 

Anderson,  Major  Robert.  421-4x4 

Andri*,  Major  John.  141,  142 

Aiitiios,  Sir  ndmund,  51 

Annapolis  Convention,  167 

Atine,  Queen,  304 

Annexation  of  Texas.  335-348 

Antictam,  battle  of,  44^ 

Anti-imperialists,  583,  585  ftn.  i, 
626 

Anlimasons,  292,  293 

Antislavcry  societies,  307,  316 

Anlislavery  ftcniiment  in  eight- 
eenth century,  326 

Anlislavery  poems,  404 

Apia.  SS.V  SS4 

Appeal  of  the  IndependentDcmo- 
crals  38 1 

Appomattox,  464 

Apprentice  laws,  480 

Arbitration,  over  Venemcla.  567  j 
treaty  with  England,  589  ftn.  2 ; 
lliigtir  Court  of.  607 

Arbitration  treaty  with  England, 
589  fin.  3 
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Arkansas  admitted  to  Union,  322 

fin.  3 
Anniatcad,  tJcncra],  451 
Arnold,  lifncdict,  130, 13.S.  141. 143 
Arthur,  Chester  A.,  dismissed  by 

Hayes.siG;  Vice  Presidcn:.  512; 

President,  524 ;   on  corruption, 

534  ftn.  3 
ArticlcHof  Confederation,  160, 161, 

162,  iftiQ,  173 
AshlKinon.  Lord.  337 
Ash  11 1)1  plum,  190 
A»tor,  jiihn  Jsicub,  331 
Alkiiisun,  r.flwiird.  5S5  ftn.  i 
Atlanta,  capture  of,  460 
Aztec  civi]i2ation,  15.  t6 

Babcoclc,  Secretary,  492 

Kacon,  N'alhantcL,  34 

ItBcon.  Roger.  5  fm.  i 

lliilti<jH,  14  ftn.  1 

Baltimore,  in  War  of  l8l3,  331 ;  in 

Civil  War.  4:7 
IJaltiniorc,  Lord.  5^-56 
Bank,  National,  fir^t,  191 ;  secand, 

2J2.  2S;-3S<i.  298,  337 
Banks,  N.  P.,  392 
Banks,   state.   233;    "pet."    :86; 

"  wildcat,"    287  ;    nalionnl,    453 

ftn.  I 
Barbary  Stales,  163 
Bay.ird,  Thomafi  1",,  534  ftn.  i 
Beauregard,  (.General.  424,  439 
Kelknup,  Secretary,  492 
Bell,  John,  411 
Bcllomonl.  Enrl  of,  73,  94 
Uenlan,  Thomas  It.,  356,  26a,  376, 

286.  330.  331 
Bering  Sea.  554.  555 
Berkeley,  Governor  William,  hi 
Biddle,  Nicholas,  2S4 
Bienville,  C<flaron  de.  95 
Bimetal lititn,  570 
Binney,  Horace,  324 
Birncy,  J.  G.,  314,  327-  34' 
Bishops,  in  America,  in 
Black  codc5.  4S1 
Black  Republicans,  40S 
niiuk  Warriora^yCw,  373 
Blsdensburg.  32t 
Blaine,  James  G.,  rejected  in  1S76, 

493  ftn.  I :    Secretary  of  State, 


5=3^5=7.  545-  553-55S  :  "«  C''il 
service,  52O;  opposition  10,   in 

1884.  537.  52S;  contra.sted  with 
Cleveland,  529;  defeat  in  1SS4, 
530;  resignation  and  death,  556 

HlHire,  F.  P..  Jr..  436 

litiind,  Richard  P.,  51S.  56S 

Bland-AIliaon  Act,  jtS 

Uluckadc  of  South.  442 

Boliv.ir,  Simon,  239 

Bf<ith<>mme  Richarii,  140 

Hnnvis  Hill,  249,  350 

Uounc,  Diinicl,  I45.  149 

Hurdpi  rufli;ins,  389 

UosEun.  spirit  of,  120;  puniishcd 
by  England.  127;  hostility  of,  to 
Oarrison,  319;  commission  goV' 
cmracni  of,  6t6 

Boston  Massacre,  118,  119 

Boston  -XVioj-  LttUr,  77,  78 

Boston  Tea  Party,  lio 

Boxers,  589 

Itrnddock,  General,  99 

llr.idford.  Governor.  37,  3S,  42 

Brjullcy,  Justice,  496 

Brags,  General,  454,  4SS'in-'. 
456-458 

Brandywine  Creek,  battle  of,  138 

BrerkinridRp.  John  C,  410 

Brooks,  Preslon.  393,  393 

Brougham,  Lord.  369 

Brown,  Jacob,  22a 

Brown,  John,  390,  406,  407, 
ijoRftn.  t,  459 

Bryar.  William  )..  nominated  in 
1896,  568;  career,  5(V) ;  defeat, 
571;  defeat  in  1900,  584;  de- 
feat in  1 908,  607 

Bryant.  William  Ct  335 

Brycc,  James,  (iis 

iluchanan,  James,  minister  to  Eng- 
•stid.  373;  President,  395;  and 
Kiinsuft,  396-399;  weaxness  in 
1S60-1S61,  416.  433,433 

Bucll.  General,  454,  455  ftn.  I 

Bucna  Vista,  battle  of,  345 

Buffalo  Exposition  of  1901,  592 

Bull  Run,  first  battle,  439;  aecond 
battle,  447 

Bunau-Varilh  Treaty.  602 

Bunker  Hill,  battle  of,  130 

Burgess,  J.  W.,  3 23 ftn.  i 
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BuT;ge$ses,  Mouse  of,  Virginia,  33, 

■14. ] l&   123 
Burke.  Edmund,  loS,  122,  521 
Burlingame  Treaty,  5i6ftn.3 
Uurnct,  Coveriior.  94 
Burns.  Anthony.  385 
Ttui nsii^e.  (ieneral.  44S 
Iturr,  Aaron,  203.  212 
Kuslamante,  President,  ^■^^'^ 
BuUcr.  A.  I'..  392 
Itutlcr,  llrnjamiTi  Ft  446 
Hyrd.  William,  sSitn.  1 

Cabeza  de  Vaca,  16 

Cabot.  John.  1 1 

Calhoun.  John  C.  censures  Jack- 
son. 239 ;  expansionist,  249. 
250;  career.  254,  25(1;  Vice 
President.  260 ; "  Exposition  and 
Proleyt,"  273,  274  ;  senator,  2S2  ; 
on  aholiiiontsts,  321 ;  opinions 
on  slavery,  322-32^;  Secrci;<r)- 
of  Stale,  339;  on  Ompronilsc 
of  1S50,  360;  dealli,  j6o 

California.  344.  35^  35*>-  3S7-  J75 

Calvert,  Cccillus.  55 

Calvert.  George,  53 

CanadR,  84,  Sj,  91,  9;,  lo3,  tli, 
320,  331 

Canal,  l^nama,  371,  375.  600-603 

Canal,  Suez.  603  ftn,  i 

Caunin};.  Ccorgc,  241 

(Gannon.  Joseph  G..  614 

Cape  Verde  Islands,  if.  579 

CapLiins  of  industry,  53S 

CarDCgie,    Andrew,    543  ftn.  i, 
607  ftn.  I 

('arolinas.  founded,  57  ;  condition. 
58;  in  Kevoljtionary  War,  140 

CarpetbaEficrs,  480  ftn.  i,  487 

Carteret,  George,  63 

Cartier.  Jacques.  20,  Sa.  JU 

Cass.  Lt-wis.  354,  355,  396 

CaucuR.  i7Sftn.  3,  338 

Cavaliers.  33 

Cavile.  577 

Centennial  Exponiiion.  yxi,  501 

Cerv-cra,  Admiral.  579 

Champlain,  Lake,  ]$4;  bailie  on, 

320 

Champlain,  Samuel  dc,  83,  84,  86 
Chanccliorsville,  battle  of,  44S 


Chapultcpcc,  battle  of.  345 

Charles  I.  33 

CharJcs  II.  33,  35,  47,  49.  50.  (A, 
63.  90.  91.  120 

IMiarleslun,  founded,  57;  In  Revo- 
lutionary War,  140;  seceMion, 
413;  celebration,  467 

Charlestown.  130 

Chase.  Salmon  P„  363,  381,  452. 
453 ftn.  I.  460,  460 fm.  I 

Chatham.  Karl  of,  117 

Chaltanooga,  battle  of,  455,  45<), 

457 
Cherokces.  146 
Cktiiiptakr  affair,  21(1 
Cheves,  31S 
Chicago.  56J 

Chicl£amaui>a,  battle  of,  456 
Child  labor,  623  ftn.  z.  626 
(^hile,  555 
China.  5^*9,  590 

('hinene  Kxctusion  Act,  5'^^*' 
Chowan  River,  57 
Cihain,  17 

Cipango,  6  • 

Cities.  American,  6i5.6i6ftn.i 
Civil  Kights  Bill.  4»3'i"-' 
Civil  service,   524,  525.  526,  532, 

5.11.  594  (tn- 1 
Civil  War,  436-467.  475,  47snn.2, 

SOS.  507 

Claiborne,  Governor.  237 

Claiborne,  William,  85 

Clark,  JoTuis,  124 

Clark,  George  Rogers  14R.  I49 

Clay.  IIcnr>'.  in  Congress,  2l8; 
and  War  of  iSiJ.  219.  220; 
career,  256,  257;  preaidcnli:il 
candidate  in  1824.  258;  Sccre- 
larj' of  State,  259;  Compramtse 
of  1833.  382;  and  Banik,  2S4; 
defeated  by  Jnekson,  2S5;  MLs- 
louri  Compromise,  312;  rela- 
tions with  Tyit-r,  336  tin.  I ; 
nominated  in  1844,  339;  on 
Texas,  340,  350 ;  defeat  in  1844, 
341;  Compromise  of  1850.3^  J 
de;ith,  ^67 

Clayton- Huiwcr  Treaty.  371.  600 

Cleveland.  Grover,  career,  528, 
539;  President,  5:10;  policy, 
533>     5J4J     o"     civil     service, 
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534  ftn.  I,  594  ftn.  I ;  financial 
measures,  S35-538 ;  attitude 
toward  labor,  539,  540;  defeat 
in  1S88,  544 ;  reelection  in  1892, 
557;  difficult  problems,  558; 
gold  supply,  559,  560 ;  tariff 
policy,  560,  561  i'Fullman  strike, 
563  ;  on  Hawaii,  565 ;  rejected  in 
1896,  578 

Clinton,  DeWitt,  254 

Clinton,  George,  136,  140,  141, 
Z23 

Coahuila,  333 

Colbert,  90 

Cold  Harbor,  battle  of,  459, 
459  ftn.  2 

Colombia,  601 

Colonies,  table  of,  69 ;  in  eight- 
eenth century,  72;  characteris- 
tics, 79 

Columbia,  S.C.,  281 

Columbus,  4-9 

"Common  Sense,"  131,  132 

Compromise    of    1850,   358,   359, 

•  363.  431  *tn-' 

Confederacy,  Southern,  formation, 

414;    enlargement,    425,    426; 

resources,  431  ;  collapse,  466 
Congress,   Continental,   122,   123, 

127,  160;  of  the  Confederation, 

164,  165 ;  of  United  States,  174- 

188 
Conkling,  -Roscoe,  516,  522,  523, 

530  ftn.  I 
Connecticut,  settled,  44 ;  charter, 

47  ;  claimed  by  Dutch,  60 
Conservation,  597,  599 
Constitution,  173-182;  slavery  in, 

307 ;    denounced   by   Garrison, 

320 
Constitutional    Convention,    167- 

182 
Constitutional  Union  Party,  411 
*"  Contraband,"  469 
Conventions,  national  nominating, 

292,  293 
Cooke,  Jay,  494  ftn.  2 
Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  235 
Cooper,  Peter,  514 
Cooper,  Thomas,  271 
Corinth,  445 
Cornell,  Alonzo  B.,  516 


Comwallis,   Lord,   137,  141,   142, 

143-  150 
Coronado,  17 
"Corrupt  Bargain"  of  1824,  259, 

260 
Cortez,  Hernando,  15,  16 
Cotton,  247,  270,  369,  431,  443 
Cotton  gin,  306,  308  ftn.  i 
Cotton,  John,  40 
Coupon  bonds,  452 
Coureurs  de  bois,  85 
Court,  see  Supreme  Court 
Cowpens,  141 
Coxey,  Jacob,  562 
Crawford,  William  H.,  232,    254, 

258 
Credit  Mobilier,  512,  513 
Crime  of  1873,  517  ftn.  2,  532 
Crittenden,  J.  J.,  417 
Crown  Point,  94 
Cuba,  7,   15,   372,   373,    500,    574, 

575.  576,  578,  582,  586 
CuIIom  Act,  542 

Curtis,  George  W.,  491  ftn.  4,  528 
Custer,  George  A.,  517  ftn.  i,  532 
Czolgosz,.593 

Dale,  Governor  Thomas,  31 

Dallas,  Secretary,  232 

Dark  horse,  340,  367 

Dartmouth  College  Case,  234 

Davenport,  John,  47 

Davis,  Jefferson,  on  Oregon,  353; 
on  Kansas,  392 ;  and  Douglas, 
402 ;  resolutions,  408 ;  Presi- 
dent of  Confederacy,  414; 
message,  425  ftn.  i  ;  escape 
from  Richmond,  464;  impris- 
oned, 466  ftn.  2,  477  ftn.  I 

Dawes  Bill,  548 

Day,  Judge  William  R.,  590  ftn.  i 

Debs,  Eugene  V.,  563 

Declaration  of  Independence,  133- 

135 
Delaware,  66,  170 
De  la  Warre,  Lord,  31 
Demarcation  line,  1 1 
Democracy,  609 
Democratic  party,  under  Jackson, 

291,  292;   and  Civil  War,  409, 

435  ftn;  2  ;  victory  in  1874,  495 ; 

in  1884,  529,  530;  in  1892,  557; 
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radicals,  564,  567  ;  in  1896,  56S ; 

split,  571 
Democratic- Republican  Party,  192, 

265 
Des  Moines,  615 
De  Solo,  16,  17 
Detroit,  89,'  zzo 
Dewey,   George,    577,    581,    582, 

589  ftn.  1 
Diaz,  Bartholomew,  4, 
Dickenson,  John,  128,  161 
Dingley  Bill,  590 
Dinwiddle,  Governor,  96,  97 
Directory,  French,  200 
District   of   Columbia,   206  ftn.  i, 

359.  363 

Dixie,  430 

Dongan,  Thomas,  91 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  on  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act,  380-383,  387  ;  on 
Lecompton  fraud,  398,  399 ;  de- 
bates with  Lincoln,  399-402 ; 
nominated  in  i860,  410;  vote 
for,  412;  supports  Lincoln,  424 

Draft  riots,  448,  476 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  21 

Dred  Scott  decision,  396,  397 

Duke's  Laws,  61 

Duquesne,  Fort,  97,  89,  lor 

Dutch  in  America,  59,  61,  81 

East  India  Company,  120 
Education,    in    colonies,    77 ;    in 

United  States,  622,  623  ftn,  i 
Elastic  clause,  iSi 
El  Caney,  580 
Election,   of    1800,  203 ;  of   1824, 

258,  259;  of  1840,  296,  297;  of 

1860,411,412;  of  1876,  496;  of 

1884,  530;  of  1896,  571 
Electoral  commission  of  1877,  496 
Electors,  presidential,  178 
Elkins  Bill,  542 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  472, 

474 
Embargo,  216 
Emerson,  R.  W.,  408  ftn,  i 
Emigrant  Aid  Society,  388 
Endicott,  John,  40 
Endless  chain,  559 
England,  see  Great  Britain 
Enumerated  articles,  yo 


Era  of  good  feeling,  231,  251 
Ericsson,  John,  443 
Erie  Canal,  254,  264 
Erie,  Lake,  battle  of,  220 
"  Evangeline,"  97  ftn.  3 
Everett,  Edward,  389 
"  Exposition  and  Protest "  of  Cal- 
houn, 273 

Faneuil  Hall,  118 
Farmers'  Alliance,  556 
Farragut,  David  A.,  446,  461 
Federal  Election  Law,  see  Force 

Bill 
"Federalist,  The,"  172 
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